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PDiBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  TURKEY. 


ASKA — POPULATION — RELIO  lOlT— OOTVRIf  miTT. 

Tte  area  and  population  of  Turkey,  according  to  the  Statesman's 
M|knual  for  1868,  are  as  follows : 


DIYISIOKS. 

Atm  in  Bttg.  w\.  m. 

Pppgfatfop. 

Pop.  to  iq.  m. 

Twkey  in  Europe^     • 

Xurkey  in  Asia, 
l^arkej  in  Africa, 

207,438 
660,870 
943,740 

15,500,000 

16,050,000 

3,800,000 

75 
24 

4 

Totol,      - 

1,812,048 

35,350,000 

20 

The  various  races  of  which  the  population  of  the  empire  in  Europe,  Asia, 
ami  Africa  is  composed,  are  thus  classified  in  the  census  taken  in  1844 : 


BACES. 

• 

InBorope. 

In  Airia. 

InAfricft. 

Total. 

Ottomans,  -       •>       • 

8,100.000 

10.700000 

• 

18,800.000 

Gieeks,    - 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

8,000,000 

Armenians,  -        -        • 

400,00a 
70,000 

8,000,000 

8,400,000 

Jews,        .        -        - 

80,000 

150,000 

Slaves,  or  Slavonians,  - 

6,200.000 

6,800,000 

Roamains, 

4.000,000 

4,000,000 

Albanians,  -       .       - 

1,500  000 

1,500,000 

Tartars,  -       -       - 

16,000 

'sb,666 

36.000 

Arabs,-       ... 

885,000 

3,800,666 

4,685,000 

Syrians  and  Chaldeans, 

200,000 

200,000 

Druses,       -       -       - 

80,000 

80,000 

Kurds,     -       -       - 

100,000 

1,000,000 

Turkomans, 

85,000 

85.000 

Gipsies,    -       -       - 

.     2l'4,666 

814,000 

Total,  - 

15,500,000 

16^)50,000 

3,800,000 

35.350,000 

Hie  adherents  of  tin  Tarioas  religions  creeds  of  the  emj^re  are  roughly 
oalhaatfd  to  consiat  of  the  foUowiag  numbers : 


KBUGION. 

In  lorapo. 

In  Alb. 

InAftioa. 

Total. 

Mnsenlmans,  - 
Greeks  and  AnneniaiM^ 
CafMk^       •       - 
Jew%  - 
Other  sects,    - 

4.550.000 

10,000.000 

0404)00 

70000 

d40,000 

18,650,000 

8,000,000 

260,000 

80,<00 

60,000 

8,800,000 

81,000,000 

13,000,000 

900,000 

150.000 

300,000 

Total,  - 

15,500,000 

16.050,000 

3,800,000 

35,350,000 

3  PUBUC  INSTBUCnON  IN  TURKEY. 

In  this  statement,  the  term  Catholic  is  applied  to  the  disciples  of  all  the 
Eastern  churches  which  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Sec  of  Rome, 
although  there  are  amongst  them  numerous  differences  in  the  matter  of 
discipline  and  ceremonial.     Of  these  Eastern  Catholics  there  are :  . 

1.  Latins,  or  Catholtcs  who  use  the  tUmam  lAtmrgj,  eonsisting 
of  Greeks,  ArmAiians,  Bolganans,  Croats,  and  others,  to 
the  number  of   -----  -    640,000 

ft.  United  Greeks, 25,000 

3.  United  Annenians,  .  .  .  .        •    75,000 

4.  Syrians  and  United  Chaldeans,        •  -  -      20,000 

5.  Maronites,  tmder  a  Patriarefa  at  KaBohim  in  llovat 

Lebanon, 140,000       260,000,, 


>*■» 


Total, 900,000- 

The  above  Hive  religious  denominations,  together  with  the  Protestants 
and  Jews,  are  recognized  by  the  Turkish  goTemment  as  iadepeBdentv^ 
ligious  communities,  with  the  priTilege  of  possessing  their  own  eecleriaati- 
cal  rule.  The  bishops  and  patriarchs  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenianis,  toA 
the  ^  Chacham-Baschi,"  or  high-rabbi  of  the  Jews,  possess,  in  comeqcience 
of  those  functions,  considerable  political  power  and  independence. 

The  present  sovereign  of  Turii:ey,  (Abdnl-Aciz,)  is  die  thbty-flecottd,  in 
male  descent,  of  the  house  ot  Othman,  the  founder  of  the  empite  hi  1299, 
and  the  twenty-sixth  sultan  since  the  conquest  of  Constantinople.  By  the 
law  of  succession  obeyed  by  the  nagning  family,  every  sovereign  has  the 
right  to  nominate  his  saccessor  to  the  throne,  within  the  circle  of  his  own 
blood  relations;  but  custom  has  changed  this  rule,  to  the  effect  that  not 
the  nearest,  but  the  eldest  male  heir,  may  lay  claim  to  the  croWB.  Hms 
the  late  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid,  aithoagh  he  left  fourteen  children,  six  sons 
and  eight  daughten,  waa  mnccecded,  not  by  his  eldest  son — ^tweh^-ooe 
years  of  age  at  the  date  of  his  death — but  by  his  brother. 

The  fundamental  hiws  oif  the  empire  are  based  on  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran.  The  will  of  the  sultan  is  absolute,  in  so  far  as  it  i«  not  in  <^pofll- 
tion  to  the  accepted  truths  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  as  laid  down  in  die 
sacred  book  of  Uie  Proi^iet.  Next  to  the  Koran,  the  laws  of  the  *<Mal- 
teka,"  a  code  formed  of  the  supposed  sayings  and  opinions  of  Mahomet, 
and  the  seitfences  and  decisions  of  his  Immediate  successors,  are  binding 
upon  the  sovereign  as  well  as  his  subjects.  Another  code  of  laws,  the 
**  Canon  muneh,^  fbrmed  by  Sultan  Solymaa  the  Magaificent,  ftom  ik  Col- 
lection of  "  hatti-sherifis,*'  br  decrees,  issued  by  htm  and  his  predecessors, 
is  held  in  general  obedience,  but  merely  as  an  emanation  of  human  author- 
ity. The  Koran  and  the  "  Multeka  "  alone,  both  believed  to  be  of  divine 
origin,  embody  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State,  and  prescribe  the  action 
of  the  theocratic  government.  \ 

A  charter  of  liberties  niok  y^  fully  executed,  v^lts  granted  by  Sult^ 
Abdul-Medjid  to  his  subjects  in  the  "I"  Hatti-Humajfoun  "  of  February  18, 
1856.    The  principal  provisions  of  this  imperial  oitdcr  are  as  46W<fvftiv''- 

**  Full  liberty  of  worshi][>  is  guaranteed  to  I9vefy  religious  profbssion. 
No  one  can  be  forced  to  change  his  religioa.    No  l^al  documents  shall 


^  FOBUC  iNsntcoTHm  nr  tukkbt.  f 

•eknewledge  ao^  uifiniorit^r  of  me  dbs  of  Turkifih  saljeeto  to  aiKidier« 
in  conaeqiMnoe  of  4ifierdnoe  in^ligkni)  raee,  or  l&nguago.  All  ibmigBen 
wli&  «bey  Ibe  lavf  and  paj  tbe  taaes,  may  possess  landed  property." 

Tke  li^giabAKTe  and  esacHti^e  amUutitir  is  exercised,  under  the  mprema 
direction  of  the  sultan,  by  two  high  dignitaries,  the  Grand  Vizier,  the 
Head  of  the  tenporal  GovenMMirt,  and  4he  *'  Sfaeikral-islam,"  the  head  of 
the  Gharchk  Beth  am  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  tike  latter  with  the 
eoneaiapeBoe  of  tibe  **  UAama,"  a  body  oompriaing  the  clergy  and  chief  funo* 
tionaiiea  -of  the  km. 

.,  The  &md  Vknei^  as  head  of  ihe  government  and  represeatatiTe  of  the 
sovereign,  is  president  of  the  '*  Divan,"  or  Maaisfeerial  Counoil,  irhich  it 
divided  itito  nine  dapartmenU,  aaasely  i 

.  h  31w  lliniflliy  of  Foreign  Affite.  2.  The  Ifinislry  of  War.  8.  The 
illitiistcy  0f  Fiiiaaee.  -4*  The  Ministry  of  Marine.  6.  The  Ministry  of 
GaaHn^oe^  icgpieallve,  and  Public  Woiks.  6.  TheMinistry  of  Police^ 
7.  The  Ministry  of  Justice.  8.  Tk»  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  9. 
Sa^a  Miniattir  *«€  **  VaikoufT'  er  «f  the  dooudns  of  the  CSiurch  aiad  of  €har- 
itable  Jbetitetiona* 

.JU     maYMMMUXKT  ACTIOK  ANI>  IN8TITUTIOK8.* 

The  Kenan  and  Molteka  encourage  phblio  education.  It  is  a  aacred 
jriasiin»  4JMi  ^  the  ink  tif  the  learned  and  the  blood  of  martyiB  are  of  eqnal 
y$hm  in  thetaig^  of  heaven  \ "  and  that  the  world  subsists  by  four  princi- 
pVrn,  iiaawiljij  ''the  science  of  the  learned,  the  justice  ef  princes,  the|>nty- 
^w  of  tiiefiMtfaAil,  and  Hhe  valor  of  the  brave." 

:  Until  1646,  poblie  iMtruotaon  in  Turkey  was  left  to  the  aotioa  of  re- 
Kg^houa  ^comauuHtiea  and  oorporationi^  free  frosa  the  supervision  or  intoiv 
Jbrence  of  the  State.  The  action  cf  the  State  is  still  strictly  subordinate 
and  -aiuuUary.  The  govelBafwrnt  being  a  Mussulman  govemmeait,  its  laboia 
are  chiefly  directed  to  sustain  what  aoair  be  styled  Mussuhnan  education. 

From  tiie  earliest  conquests,  the  Osmanlee  Sultans  have  assumed  the 
character  <fC  patrons  of  learning.  They  have  founded  schools  of  learning, 
colleges,  and  libraries.  The  Sultan  presides  every  year  at  the  thanksgiv- 
ing of.  the  schools. 

Hie  Minister  of  Public  instruction,  (Mearif-i-Umumiye  Nazari,)  is  one 
of  the  body  of  ministers,  and  is  usually  a  member  of  the  great  council — a 
cabinet  ofhcer — ^having  a  department  in  the  same  building  with  the  Minis- 
tries of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Public  Works.  This  office  has  lately 
been  filled  hy  men  of  the  highest  capacity  and  experience ;  among  them, 
£dhem  Pasha,  Safvet  Pasha,  Kemal  Eflendi,  and  Subhi  Bey.  Edhem 
Pasha  exercised  a  careful  supervision  over  the  schools  and  masters,  and 
encouraged  the  introduction  of  improved  books.  Safvet  Pasha  was  con- 
nected with  ike  department  nearly  as  much,  and  has  been  an  ambassador 

in  Paris.    Kemal  Effendi,  who  has  been  attached  to  both  the  Paris  and 

.attoni.ijng*    .n  •■*■>..    .  — — — — 

.«,9anpi^|l|^9r9AA"gpe»Twd  tefim  tit^Stetisttal  Soctoiy<bMidaa),K««<na«  10,1897, by 


;iud  printoa  Ia  Iti  Jooraal  to  Dtomaba,  1807. 


4  PUBUG  iNsraiTonoN  in  turkxt. 

Berlin  embasdefl,  has  himself  compiled  some  schooUbooks.  He  has  one 
of  the  finest  libraries  in  Constantinople.  9ubhi  Bey,  ihe  present  minister, 
makes  public  instruction  his  specialty,  and  is  a  writer  on  Mussulman  sta- 
tistics and  numismatics.  His  essays  have  been  translated  into  the  French 
and  German  language. 

Besides  the  Ministers  of  Public  Instruction,  some  of  the  most  distill* 
guished  public  men  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  promoting  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  by  the  prepazatioA  of 
elementary  school-books,  and  the  examination  of  the  best  schoc^books  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  either  translating  them,  or  compiling 
books  for  the  use  of  schools. 

Among  those  who  have  been  thus  interested  in  promoting  puUio  instruc- 
tion are.  His  Highness  Fuad  Pasha,  the  author  of  a  Turkish  grammar; 
His  highness  Prince  Mustapha  Faryl  Pftsha;  Ahmed  Vesik  Eflfendi;  Der- 
vish Pasha,  director-general  of  mines,  educated  in  ihe  schook  of  England 
and  France ;  Munif  Effendi,  and  others. 

The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  has  recently  been  somewhat  modified, 
a  larger  rayah  element  being  introduced.  The  proportion  of  rayahs,  or 
non-Mussulmen,  in  the  council,  is  now  laige. 

The  council  consists  of  two  sections ;  the  first  under  the  presidency  of 
the  minister,  with  twelve  Mussulman  members,  and  having  charge  of  the 
schools  of  the  department ;  the  second,  presided  over  by  DerFish  Pasha, 
«nd  having  charge  of  the  technical  and  superior  schools,  and  consisting 
of  sixteen  members.  They  include,  beside  the  grand  translator  of  the 
Porte,  Mekyatib  Askeriye  Nasaii,  director  of  the  militaiy  schools ;  Mek- 
yatib  Tabibiye  Nazaxi,  director  of  the  medical  schools;  Mekyatib  Bahriye 
Nasari,  diiector  of  the  naval  schools ;  Topji  Mektebi  Nacari,  director  of 
ihe  artilleiy  schools ;  also  one  Mussulman,  three  Greek,  and  two  Anne- 
nian  doctors,  and  an  Armenian  member,  but  only  one  Jewish  member. 

The  labors  of  the  ministry  are  as  fi>Uows : 

a.  First,  the  improvement  of  the  national,  elementary,  mosque  or  eccle- 
dastical  endowed  schools. 

h.    Second,  the  establishment  of  separate  girls*  schools. 

c.  Third,  the  establishment  of  the  rushdiyeh,  or  grammar  school,  or 
town  college,  in  any  great  town  of  the  empire. 

d.  Fourth,  the  conduct  of  the  normal  and  special  schools  of  the  min- 
istry. 

e.  Fifth,  a  consultative  action  as  to  the  superior  special  schools  fbr 
medicine,  the  army,  artillery,  and  navy. 

/.  Sixth,  the  supply  of  books,  maps,  and  school  requisites  for  all 
schools. 

g.  Seventh,  the  promotion  of  the  university,  museum,  public  lectures, 
literary  societies,  &c. 

k.    Eighth,  the  improvement  of  public  libraries  of  the  metropolis. 

t.  Ninth,  the  establishment  of  examinations,  and  competitive  examift- 
ationt. 


PUBUO  INSTRUCTION  IN  TURKBT.  K 

o.  Improvement  of  Elementary  Schools. — The  gOYemment  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  rayah  schools  in  their  freedom  of  action.  It  assists,  when 
necessary,  by  gnmting  sites,  and  sometimes  buildings.  All  school  build- 
ings are  exempt  from  taxation.  The  modes  of  improving  elementary 
schools  will  be  further  pointed  oat  in  the  section  II.  regarding  Mussulman 
schools. 

6.  Lnprorement  in  Mussulman  female  education  has  made  little  ad- 
vance. Mothers  appear  to  prefer  the  mixed  schools  for  their  daughters. 
The  hiyah  is  conaidered  the  proper  person  to  instruct.  The  rushdiyeh,  or 
female  academy  of  Constantinople,  had  only  ninety  pupils  in  1866,  with 
three  male  professors,  and  ladies  fer  women's  work. 

c.  Hie  special  work  of  the  ministry  is  the  establishment  of  the  rush- 
diyeh mektebi,  corresponding  to  the  grammar  school,  and  the  French  col- 
lege imperial. 

The  rushdiyeh  of  the  metropolis,  including  that  fer  girls,  are  thirteen 
in  number,  in  the  city  and  suburbs.  Tlie  two  chief  are  in  the  ministry ; 
the  others  are  in  or  near  mosques,  alongside  the  colleges. 

The  schools  are  provided  with  teachers  fbr  Turkish,  Arabic,  Persian, 
f^ligious  instruction,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  book- 
keeping, and  drawing.     French  is  taught  in  the  special  schools. 

The  masters  are  strictly  examined,  and  are.  chosen  for  their  competency. 
The  salary  is  such  as  to  draw  good  men  from  the  class  of  hajahs— school- 
masters. 

The  number  of  schools  has  not  increased  fer  seven  years ;  but  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  and  an  improvement  in  the 
corps  of  teachers.  In  1866,  the  number  of  scholars,  including  girls,  was 
1,652.  These  schools  are  now  educating  the  sons  of  men  in  official  star 
tions,  and  of  the  more  intelligent  classes,  and  are  securing  great  public 
interest. 

There  are  now,  in  European  Turkey,  ferty-six  of  these  schools,  the 
most  rapid  increase  within  the  last  few  years,  being  fiffy  per  cent,  from 
I860  to  1866. 

There  is  no  vetum  of  the  number  of  scholars ;  but  the  minimum  average 
is  supposed  to  be  90,  giving  an  aggregate  in  1866,  of  4,140.  Adrianople 
is  the  only  city  having  two  schools.  In  some  of  the  provinces  the  schools 
are  open  to  all  sects,  and  are  attended  by  all. 

In  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  number  of  schools  in  1860,  was  only  seven,  in 
the  cities  of.  Broosah,  Rhodes,  Yuzghat,  Smyrna,  Izmld,  Kara  Hissan,. 
and  KastamoonL  The  increase  has  been,  in  six  years,  from  seven  to 
thirty-six. 

All  attempts  of  the  government  to  introduce  the  teaching  of  European 
languages  have  failed. 

d.  There  are  some  special  schools  attached  to  the  mintatiy,  as  the  nor- 
mal schools  fer  training  teachers  fer  the  rushdiyeh  schools,  and  the  pre- 
paratory schools  of  the  civil  servioe.    The  piqiils  in  these  are  of  all  sects. 
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and  are  tan^t  Freach  in  additioii  to  the  general  coune.  Hie  study  of 
law  i»  particularly  attended  to  with  a  riew  to  train  cleekaan'!  judges  £dt 
the  new  criminal  courts  and  tribunab  ef  eommeroe.  There  are  na  r^oiiM 
of  these  pupils. 

e.  The  great  special  schools  are  appendages  of  the  army  and  navy  de- 
partments, and  the  action  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  is  onfy 
indirect 

The  imperial  school  of  medicine  ia  on  a  large  seale^  and  trains  all  seots 
for  the  medical  service  <tf  the  army  and  navy.  The  pMfessecs  are  Moa- 
enlmen,  Greeks,  Armeniaas^  and  Levaatians,  wiA  soma  Ettvopeans.  TUs 
is  almost  the  only  pubUe  school  iilMci»  the  Jews  eafear*  The  aaaiher  af 
pupils  is  upwards  of  four  hundred. 

The  imperial  school  of  military  science  is  large,  with  about  five  hundred 
pupils,  besides  the  preparatory  department,  or  cadet  school^  of  from  two 
to  three  hundred.  The  course  includes  general  education,  French,  and 
special  military  instruction.  Except  the  teachers  of  languages,  the  pro- 
fessors are  J^fussulmans,  trained  in  England  or  France.  The  school  grad- 
uates about  one  hundred  officers  annually. 

There  are  four  divisional  schools  in  the  provinces, — two  in  Europe  ^d 
two  in  Asia.    That  at  Damascus  is  an  artillery  school. 

There  are  generally  about  twenty-six  officers,  training  for  the  staff,  at 
Paris ;  and  the  engineer  and  artillery  officers  are  trained  at  Woolwich, 
England.  The  trained  Turkish  officers  of  the  staff  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  most  armies  of  Europe. 

There  is  an  imperial  naval  school  at  Halki,  the  officers  of  which  have 
been  trained  in  the  English  navy,  and  many  speak  English.  The  engi- 
neers are  either  English,  or  Mussulmans,  some  of  the  latter  having  been 
trained  at  Woolwich. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  form  classes  in  civil  engineering,  and  found 
a  school  of  agriculture. 

/  Government  has  recently  pahBshed  ihe  requisite  bosks  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  also  for  some  of  the  special  schools,  as  well  as  geo- 
graphical maps.  The  new  codes  Aopply  text4xx^s  ci  law ;  the  superior 
schools  are  supplied  wijth  apparatiis.  Facilities  are  grven  for  the  pfublica- 
tion  of  newspi^eFSi  and  their  transmission  by  post. 

g.  The  university,  planned  in  1850,  has  not  yet  gone  into  operation, 
although  a  museum  of  geolc^y,  library,  (Oriental  and  European,)  chemi- 
cal laboratory,  and  set  of  philosophical  apparatus,  have  been  gradually 
accumulated.  In  this  building,  men  of  eminence,  as  Ahmed  Vefik  Effendi, 
and  Dervish  Pasha,  have  given  courses  of  lectures  on  natural  and  moral 
science,  history,  &C.,  to  crowded  fiudiences. 

An  academy  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  was  formed  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Turkish  literature,  under  the  name  of  Anjuman-i-Danish,  in 
1851,  now  numbering  twenty-seven  meaiben*  One  of  ita  objeets  ia  to 
produce  a  new  history  oft  the  country. 
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Another  Taloable  oociety  is  that  formed  by  Miinif  Effendi,  called  the 
Onaanlee  Scientific  Sodety.  Government  has  given  them  a  house,  in 
'«^4i  they  have  a  newaroow,  a  library,  and  class  and  lecture  rooms. 

The  imperisU  academy  of  medicine  consists  chiefly  of  the  Christian 
pvactitioners  In  the  matropoUs.  It,  receives  a  subvention  of  six  hundred 
pounds  from  the  government,  and  has  a  readmg  room  and  library,  and 
pabtiahee  a  jovumaL 

h.  There  are  public  libraries  attached  to  the  mosques  and  colleges 
throughout  the  empire,  ia^uding  booka  on  theolQ^,  law,,  and  history,  in 
Arabic  and  Turkish. 

In  Constantinople  th«fe.  is  a  lai;ge  imperial  library  in  the  Falace  of  the 
Seraglio,  and  forty  othevs.  The  total  number  of  voliimes  is  72,000 ;  the 
fatrgcst  number  in  any  one  library  is  14,009.  Bi|t  i^  these  are  vritten  on 
a  stenographic  system,  Uiey  contain  an  imipense  mass  of  matter.  The 
government  is  having  all  the  public  libraries  catalogued* 

i.  Entrance  into  the  military,  naval,  and  medical  schooU  lA  I^QW  gained 
by  competitive  examinations.  Educational  tests  are  now  generally  re- 
quired for  entrance  into  the  civil  service.  Fomerly  any  one'might  be  an 
official.  A  secretary  did  the  writing,  and  the  principal  applied  his  seaL 
For  the  Foreign  office,  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language  ia  required ; 
also  for  the  military  and  staff;  for  the  naval  and  &taff,  a  knowledge  of 
English. 

n.      MUSSULMAN  KSTJUBUSHMISNTe, 

They  rest  on  the  old  institutions  of  the  countvy ;  they  aremoet  widely  di«- 
|ributed,  and  upon  them  the  Ministry  of  Public  iBstmotioa  chiefly  operate. 

The  schools  on  which  the  government  aets^  consist  of  the  superior 
and  elementary  schools. 

Superior  instruction  consists  of  a  minute  course  of  training  in  theolo^ 
and  law,  in  colleges,  under  professors  and  tutors,  and  by  aalf-injitructioB. 
It  m^ay  be  accompanied  by  a  knowledge  of  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Persian 
literature  and  history,  but  is  not  necessarily. 

Each  large  city  has  attached  to  its  great  mosque,  or  mosques,  a  medrea- 
aeh,  or  college.  Of  these,  there  are,  in  Adrianople  and  Bagdad,  forty  qr 
fifty.  Formerly,  these  establishments  were  fiourishuig,  and  were  well  en- 
dowed, but  are  now  generally  out  of  repair,  es^cept  at  Constantinople, 
where  there  are  about  three  hundred  colleges,  and  a  large  body  of  students, 
who  are  chiefly  maintained  by  a  class  of  estal^lishmeiits  io  the  oature  ^ 
soup  kitchens,  which  daily  furnish  food,  in  Constantiaopla  for  eight  thou- 
sand persons. 

A  college  in  Constantinople  has  attached  to  it  a  body  of  pDoftBacini,  and 
a  library,  consisting  chiefly  of  theological  and  law  books,  with  no  Euro- 
pe«A  books,  and  none  on  what  is  called.useful  knowledge^ 

Fart  of  the  students  in  Constantinople  are  the  sons  of  the  vlema,*  oth- 
ers are  poor  scholars  from  the  country. 

tOiigLMllT  dgnUyiog  the  wU*  men.    The  colltgv  or  oorpomtkMi  of  Ibe  Tmridah  bienuralij, 
vb:  Uie  Inuuna,  nraftii,  and  cmUs.— [JShuMle.} 
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The  goyemment  does  not  interfere  with  these  colleges. 

From  the  lower  members  of  the  students  of  the  country  colleges,  tibe 
village  school-masters  are  obtained.  Where  there  is  a  mosque,  and  some- 
times where  there  is  none,  there  is  to  be  found  the  school  and  the  hajah, 
who  is  regarded  as  a  person  of  dignity,  being  the  school'-master  of  the  boys 
and  girls,  leader  at  prayers  and  funerals,  legal  adviser,  conveyancer,  &c. ; 
and  to  these,  and  similar  pursuits,  he  may  add  medicine,  in  the  shape  of 
religious  charms. 

llie  schools  are  generally  small ;  the  buildings,  in  the  country,  are  of 
wood ;  in  the  cities,  of  stone.  They  are  open  to  boys  and  girls,  and  by 
law,  all  children  are  compelled  to  go  to  school  at  six  years  of  age.  In 
practice,  however,  the  girls  of  the  lower  classes  are  not  sent  to  school,  nor 
even  the  boys.  The  girls  of  the  professional  class,  or  the  ulema,  almost 
invariably  go  to  school.  The  instruction  is  the  same  for  girls  as  for  boyi, 
though  not  always  carried  so  far.  No  child  is  excluded  by  poverty,  as  it 
is  an  holy  duty  to  minister  to  the  poor.  The  fees  are  small  and  optional 
in  the  country,  but  range  higher,  with  a  fashionable  school-master,  in  a 
city.     The  business  of  a  school-master  gives  more  honor  than  wealth. 

llie  school  is  an  introduction  to  the  world,  closely  connected  with  the 
pursuits  of  life,  the  instruction  consisting  of  periodical  prayers  and  the 
exercises  of  religiony.  reading  and  writing  in  the  character  common  to  the 
Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  formulas  of  prayers,  passages  from  the 
Koran,  the  moral  of  duty  between  man  and  man,  salutations,  and  modes 
of  behavior.  A  primer  and  Koran  afford  the  necessary  apparatus.  To 
this  the  whole  instruction  of  many  children  is  limited. 

At  a  fiirther  stage,  instruction  is  given  in  applying  this  knowledge  to 
Turkish.  A  book  called  the  ^  Insha,"  is  the  common  manual,  containing 
all  kinds  of  letters,  petitions,  documents,  and  accounts,  in  the  reka,  or  or- 
dinary written  character,  sometimes  supplemented  by  a  species  of  court- 
hand. 

This  course  teacher  orthography,  which  is  simple  and  unsettled,  the  art 
of  correspondence  and  the  transaction  of  business,  under  a  man  who  is 
himself  a  practitioner.  This  is  generally  accompanied  by  instruction  in 
arithmetic,  and  sometimes,  book-keeping.  There  is  no  geography  or 
history. 

The  government  action  is  limited,  in  a  direct  shape,  to  supplying  cheap 
school-books,  of  the  kinds  approved  in  the  schools. 

Its  indirect  action  upon  the  public  is  more  powerful. 

Distinct  from  the  colleges,  are  the  schools  of  the  ruahdiyeh,  which  are 
higher  than  tHe  elementary  schools. 

In  Constantinople,  where  government  is  supported  by  public  opinion,  it 
is  able  to  act  most  efficiently.       , 

What  has  been  said  as  to  elementary  schools,  refers  chiefly  to  Turkish 
districts.  European  Mussulmans,  not  of  the  Turkish  race,  know  little 
more  than  their  prayers,  being  seldom  well  trained.  They  speak  several 
languages  besides  their  own, — ^Bulgarian,  Bosnian,  or  Servian,  and  Alba- 
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nian,  and  in  the  island  of  Candia,  Greek.  They  can  seldom  read  and 
write  Turkish,  if  they  speak  it  decently,  and  do  not  know  the  Arabic 
character.  The  Albanian  and  Candiote  Mussulmans  are  more  familiar 
with  the  Greek  character.  *  - 

The  Arabs  receive  instruction  in  their  native  language,  caring  little  for 
Turkish.  Schools  are  better  attended  among  the  Arabs,  and  the  Arab 
schools  send  up  many  school-masters  to  the  north. 

The  Koord  Mussulmans  are  not  well  taught-  They  use  the  Persian 
language  for  correspondence. 

Great  differences  are  found  among  the  races  of  Turkey  in  their  educar 
tional  propensities,  including  the  Arabs,  who  are  a  reading  people ;  the 
Turks  and  Greeks,  who  are  less  so;  the  Armenians,  fiur  less;  the  Bulga- 
rians, Bosnians,  and  Albanians,  Mussulmans  and  Christians,  Koords,  Jews, 
and  Christians,  none  of  whom  are  reading  people. 

The  progress  of  Mussulman  education,  under  all  these  circumstances, 
notwithstanding  the  compulsory  law,  is  very  slow. 

M.  Ueuschling  has  given  a  statement  that  of  one  hundred  Mussulman 
children  in  Turkey,  ninety-lGive  receive  a  good  elementary  education. 
This  is  thought  to  be  too  high  an  estimate.  In  1860,  the  official  returns 
gave  279  Mussulman  schools,  with  9,975  boys,  and  6,787  girls;  total,  16,- 
752,  in  the  city  of  Constantinople. 

ni.      ORTHODOX  SCHOOLS. 

The  members  of  the  Orthodox  religion  constitute  one  of  the  Five  Na- 
tk>ns  of  Rayahs.  They  are  allowed  to  conduct  their  own  affairs  within 
their  own  community,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  being  the  recognized 
official  head. 

The  Orthodox  or  Greek  church  includes  the  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Bos- 
nians, Wallachians,  Moldavians,  Servians,  some  Albanians,  and  some 
Syrians. 

The  native  Greeks  generally  speak  Turkish.  Schools  are  being  gener- 
ally established  among  them.  The  school  buildings  are  good,  and  the 
masters  well  paid,  being  competent  men,  trained  in  the  University  of 
Athens,  or  Academies  of  Greece.  In  the  large  cities  of  Turkey,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  wealthy  are  trained  in  private  colleges,  and  boarding  schools, 
and  receive  a  liberal  education.  Female  education  is  ttlso  made  prominent. 
The  language  used  in  all  these  schools  is  the  modem  Greek. 

Hie  public  schools  are  maintained  out  of  the  funds  of  the  church  or 
community.  The  fees  are  moderate ;  the  poor  are  educated  free.  The 
schools,  hospitals,  and  churches  of  the  Greeks  are  well  administered.  The 
school-masters  and  mistresses  are  well  paid. 

Elementary  education  among  the  Greeks  owes  much  to  schools  formed 
by  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

The  children  are  exceedingly  apt  and  fi>nd  of  attending  school ;  but  as 
die  language  of  the  schools  and  of  the  household  are  not  the  same,  the 
firuit  is  not  permanent. 
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The  gevenunent  exercises  no  inteifeTeBce,  and  gninta  ne  ^d. 

Tbuere  are  no  statistics  available ;  but  evidently  a  large  proportion  of 
adnlto  in  the  town^  qan  read  and  write ;  in  tbe  counlrj-  tl^ey  can  not,  tbou^ 
the  children  are  now  sent  to  school: 

IY»     ABMSNIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  Armenians  are  an  Iado>-£aropean  people^  eonftituttBg  the  seeond 
of  the  nations^ 

In  common  with  erery  sect  in  Turkey,  thcw  ziknal  language  is  a  deed 
language. 

The  mass  of  the  Armenians  in  old  Armenia  as%  very  ignorant ;  but 
diose  in  the  westerm  distrioto  are  arousing  to  new  efferta  Sor  impfovement 
in  this  respecty  particularly  in  Constantinopk^  Sm^ona,  and  Broossah. 

Their  schools  are  kept  in  good  buildings  taught  b^  men  of  learaia^^ 
and  the  pupils  in  the  ekmentary  and  higher  aehoob  are.  taught  gratuitous- 
ly) whether  rich  or  poor.  The  richer  girls  are  sent,  to  private  schools 
The  influence  of  American  Missionaries  baa  been  very  great  upon  these 
sefaoc^ 

The  school  language  is  the  modem  Armenian.  Turkish  is  taught,  and 
in  the  higher  classes^  French.  The  English  is  also  taught.  Evening 
schools  for  adults  have  recently  been  eafcabliahed  in  Constantinople. 

Y.      OATHOLIC  OR(  LATIN  8CSO0L8. 

The  directioin  of  catholic  aflEairs  and  schools  i»  chieily  in  the  hands  of 
foreign  priests,  the  funds  being  supplied  by  foreign  missionary  bodies,  the 
Congregation  of  the  Fropagada,  and  the  Mekhitorists^  The  French  go¥^• 
emment  contributes  40,000  francs  a  year.  The  Austrian  government^  haa 
been  the  great  protector  of  the  ArmeniaA  Catholics.  Their  colleges  and 
schools  are  ably  conducted  by  the  celebrated  order  of  Mekhitaristsv  yifho 
give  instruction  in  Armenian,  French,  and  Turkish,  and  have  fumidied 
some  of  the  best  Turkish  scholars  among  the  Christiatts  in  the  gtyrem- 
ment  serviceb 

In  the  great  towns  are  Propaganda  collages^  on  the  French  system,  in 
which  French  is  the  chief  language  for  instruction.  Hue  household,  or 
outdoor  language,  is  Arabic,  or  bad  Greek. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Albanians  have  a  few  schools  only,  the  NortSi  Al- 
banians being  instrueted  by  Italian  Mottks. 

TI.     JBWIBH  SCHOOLS* 

The  Jews  nuiy  be  divided  into  Arab-^>e8k]ng  aad  Turkish-speakhig 
Jews,  though  Spanish,  modified  into  Italian,  is  the  national  language,  in 
Syria  the  schools  are  active ;  the  children  are  tau^t  to  speak  Arabic,  and 
are  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew.' 

The  schocds  are  poor,  and  school^masters  poorly  paid.  In  Turkey  proper 
the  Jews  use  Spanish  or  Italian  as  a  household  language ;  correspondence 
is  generally  carried  on  in  Spanish  or  Turkish,  written  in  rabbinical  script. 
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The  sehools  are  ill-conAfcmct^  and  dirt^,  and  tbe  pi^ils  commonly  learn 
only  the  Hebrew  character. 

As  the  Jews  can  not  read  and  write  th^  Turkish  language,  they  are  not 
ettpioyed  in  ijbe  gofremmeat  <uidl  eervlcey  and  a  few  only  in  the  medica} 
service. 

The  I0B8  to  the  govonuaoat  firam  the  failure  to  educate  and  employ  this 
kige  population  ia  very  great. 

In  Smyrna,  a  Jewish  college  haa  been  established,  by  the  efforts  of  som^ 
Jews  in  that  city,  with  aid  from  wealthy  foreign  Jews.  The  results  have 
been  very  encouragingf 

At  Constantinople,  Count  Nazim  Conunodo  and  his  friends,  have  sus- 
tained a  college,  which  is  now  supplying  the  gOTemment  with  employees. 

VII.      PROTE0TA17T  SCHOOLfi. 

Many  Armenians  have  embraced  protestantism  under  the  influence  of 
American  Missionaries,  the  patronage  of  the  English  Ambassador,  Lord 
Stratford,  and  the  American  Ministers. 

Thb  infhience  of  the  American  Missionaries — men  and  women — ^haa 
been  very  beneficial  among  the  Armenians,  their  services  not  being  so 
maeh  devoted  to  theological  propagandism,  as  to  rendering  service  as  phy- 
sicians, teachers,  and  social  reformers. 

There  are  schools  established  wherever  there  are  Armenians,  and  these 
have  had  a  great  influence  on  other  schools.  The  study  of  the  English 
language,  and  of  the  usefy  arts,  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  theni* 

VH].     FOREIGN  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  many  foreign  establishments  for  promoting  education.  In 
addition  to  the  Propaganda,  the  Mekhitarists,  the  Society  for  Convertittg 
the  Jews,  and  the  American  Missionaries,  already  referred  to,  and  t]|e 
Church  Missionary  Society,  which  has  improved  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion among  the  Greeks.  There  have  been  efforts  made  also  among  the 
Chaldean  Christians. 

The  English  have  done  much  by  their  private  schools,  as  at  the  English 
college  in  Smytna,  the  college  of  Bowonabat,  the  school  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cur- 
tis, and  the  ladies'  sdiool  patronized  by  Lady  Stratford,  at  Constantinople. 

The  college  of  Bebek,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamlin  and 
the  American  Missionaries^  is  an  institution  which  tends  to  promote  in- 
struction throughout  the  country. 

The  German  Protestant  Deaconesses  Institution  has  established  schools 
at  Smyrna  and  elsewhere,  which  have  had  a  great  influence  on  the  better 
education  of  girls.  Mot  only  the  English  and  American  children  are 
taught,  but  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jewesses,  without  fear  as  to  their  re- 
ligious belief.  This.  Institution  is  supported  by  the  Queen  dowager  of 
Plrussia,  and  consists  of  German,  and  a  few  English  ladies. 

There  are  also  some  schools  from  which  the  Catholic  clergy  are  ezdnded, 
and  in  which  the  Italian  Jews  take  part. 
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The  Greek  clergy-  controlled  the  education  of  the  Christian  inhabitants 
before  the  Crimean  war.  They  did  not  foster,  but  rather  opposed  intel- 
lectual culture,  particularly  among  the  Bulgarians,  whose  language  was 
banished  from  the  schools.  Since  that  time  public  education  has  become 
very  general  t^iroughout  the  provinces. 

There  are  now  schools  in  almost  every  town  and  village  inhabited  by 
Christians.  In  the  small  towns  and  villages  the  instruction  is  of  the  sim- 
plest kind ;  in  the  cities  and  large  towns,  except  Adrianople,  there  are 
elementary  schools  as  well  as  gymnasia,  in  which  the  Lancasterian  system 
prevails.  In  Philippopolis  the  Greek  and  Bulgarian  communities  have 
good  schools,  and  the  people  are  liberal  in  supporting  them.  The  profes- 
sors are  paid  from  100/  to  200/  per  annum. 

Schools  are  now  established  in  many  towns,  for  girls,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  teachers  from  Greece,  Servia,  Russia,  and  America. 

Table  L — Elementary  Schools,  Constantinople  and  Environs. 


NAMC  OT  SOTTOOti. 

1860-68. 

PDPIT-S. 

Nwttber. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Massulman  Schools,    ... 

Orthodox,  (Greek,)  Schools, 

Armenian  Schools,       ... 

Catholic  and  Latin  Schools, 

Jewish  Schools,            ... 

Protesunt  Schools, 

Karaite  Schools,           ... 

280 

77 

37 

8 

44 

5 

3 

9,975 
6,497 
6,528 

509 

2,552 

51 

100 

6,782 
31 

16,757 

6,497 

6,528 

509 

2,552 

82 

100 

454 

26,212 

6,818 

33,025 

"Table  II. — MektelMrRushdiyeh,  or  Higher  Grammar  Schools  in  Constan- 
tinople and  Environs,  (including  scholars  in  the  preparatory  special 
schools.) 


ACBOaiA. 

mncBn  or  scbolass. 

1866. 

1866. 

Dar-ul-Mearif,  ..-.-- 
«         (f              •           -           -           •           . 

Sultan  Bayazid,            -           .            -           -           . 

Shadaadeh  Banhi, 

Faikh,   - 

Daood  Pflsha,          -           -           -           -           . 

Knssim  Pasha,  or  Galata,        -           -           -           •  ^ 
Bcshiktash,  ------ 

Uskudai,  Skutari,         -            -           -           -          '- 

Eyoob,         -----. 

Fazli  Pasha,  or  Rnmeli  Ifissar, 

Biiglerbegi,  ...... 

Girls' Rushdiyeb,          ..... 

204 

110 

204 

108 

110 

81 

73 

114 

89 

79 

60 
70 

242 

113 

150 

158 

175 

78 

110 

148 

180 

86 

62 

70 

90 

1,302 

l,6ft9 
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Tablb  m— jLft£  of  Mekteb-irRuskdiy^ 

EUROFE. 

Dramah. 


Bosna  Serai. 

Traynik. 

IzTomik. 

Behkeh. 

Yen!  Bazar. 

Banalooka. 

Mbstar. 

Takror  Taghi,  (Bedosto.) 

Teni  Shehor. 

Yanina  Janina. 

Mpnastir. 

Ishkodrah,  (Skntari,  Albania.) 

D^lvino. 

Neesh,  Nizaa. 

Kandia 

Haneeyah,  founded  1862. 

Rctimo,  Kandia,  founded  1861. 

Lofobah. 

BoQsjook,  Ruachnk.    ' 

Seerooz,  Serres. 

Bdrineh,  Adrianople. 

"        second  school,  founded  1861. 
Tilibeh,  PhilippopolL 


Gaieboli,  Gallipoli. 

Sofeeab,  Soda. 

Berat 

Frizreen.  • 

Salonik,  Thessalonika. 

Widdeen,  Widin. 

Gnestondil. 

Zoi^hra  Ateek,  or  Eski  Z^him. 

Saniakov,  founded  1860. 

Nevrokob,  " 

Limani,  " 

Okhri,  Okhrida,  founded  1864. 

SiliYri, 

Guerejeh, 

LeskoYil^ 

Varna. 

Mejidieb,  in  the  Dobrujah,  founded  1864. 

Bazarjik,  founded  1864. 

Midellu,  Mytilene  Island,  founded  1864. 

Argri,  founded  1864. 

Arp)b, 

Azizieh,  founded  1865. 


u 
a 


Bioossah,  Brouflsa* 
Bodoe,  Rhodea. 
Yoaghat. 
Xuneer,  Smjma. 
Luneed,  Israid. 
Kara  Hiasar  SharkL 
Kastamooni. 

Tanbolis  Gharb,  Tripoli  in  Barbaiy. 
Sham  Sherif,  Damascus,  founded  1860. 
Haleb,  Aleppo,         " 
Alaya 

Libartah,SparU  of  Pisidia^  found  1860. 
Bigha,  founded  1860. 
TacaboUs  Sham,  TdpoU  in jSyria  found- 
ed 1862. 
Terabezooiv,  Trebizohd,  founded  I862w 
Sivas,  founded  1863. 
Tanoos,  Tarsus,  founded  1863. 
Lefkeh,  founded  1863. 


«« 
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AMATOUA,  OR  ASIA. 

Sakeez,  Scio  Island,  founded  1863. 

Mosool, 

Samsoon, 

Van,  founded  1864. 

Sinoob,  Sinope,  founded  1864. 

Yenisheeher  Broosa,  founded  1864. 

Amasia,  founded  1864. 

Gueveh, 

Balukeser, 

Cibris,  Cjrprus,  " 

BoB,  " 

Erzinjan,  founded  1865. 

KenuuLh, 

Kars,    . 

Sefrihissar, 

Angorah,  Ancjra,  founded  1865. 

Adah  Bazari,  " 

Bashkalaah,  ** 

Adana, 


u 


it 


Tarlb  JY.—Mektelhi'Rushdigeh  Totais. 


DATS. 

GOMtMltl- 

Sobools. 

SchjDknr. 

Inxvp6. 
Schools. 

Alia. 

SmoM 
andAsift. 
Schotan. 

TOTAL. 

Behooli. 

Sehofaif. 

1850 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 

10 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1,125 
1,125 
1,125 
1,125 
.... 
1,302 
1,662 

5 

. . 
31 
34 
34 
34 
. . 
45 
46 

5 

• . 
7 
12 
13 
14 
• . 
29 
36 

.... 
2,256 
2,790 
3,125 
3,125 

•  •  •  • 

• . . . 

.... 

•  a  .  • 
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. . 
51 
59 
60 
61 
.  • 

87  • 
95 

1,000 

3,381 

3,925 

4,250 

4,250 

4,250 

. .  • «  . 

•6,892 

♦7,592 

■FkUj  wllauilod. 
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TaHLS  X.'^Lht  of  St^perior  Spus&Ud  Bektfols, 


Imperial  Academy^  of  Milittny  Sciences, 

**  "  Supplementaiy  School, 

Ottoman  Staff  Sdiciol  «t  JParis, 
Imperial  Guar^,  MUxtaxy  School  at  Broossah, 
2d  Division,  "  Edrinch,  - 

3d        "  "  Monasiir,      - 

5th     .  "  f  Artillerv,)  Damascus, 

Imperial  Artillexy  and  Enipneering  School, 

Kaval  &:hool  at  Ualki,  ... 

School  of  Medicine,         ^  .  . 


it 


PUPILS. 


Table  Vl.-^PMic  Mussulman  Libraries  of  'Comtantinopk. 

Yolninti. 

Seraglio,  exclnsive  of  lllanuscripts,          -           -    .        •           "  -      l,iSOO 

Abol  Fatih  in  Sultaa  Mchemed^  Mosqne,     -           -           -           -  5,S71 

Sultan  Bayazid  !^iosqne,  -           -            -            -           -           -  •      3,304 

Sultan  Suiiman  Mosque,  (SalhminlyeJ         -           -           •           -  2,000 

Sultftn  SeKm  lind  Snttau  MusUplia,  (Lahilu  Mosque,)  -      i    i.  •     4^0^ 

Sultan  Osman  Mosque,  (Osmaniyeh,)           ....  5,826 

Sultan  Mahmood  in  Aya  Soihi,    ><..-.  -^      9,!392 

Sultan  Abdul  Uamid,  College  of  Hamidyeh  Mosque,           •           -  1,482 

Lala  Ismael  Rfiendi,          -           -           -           -           •           -  .        '892 

Sultxn  Ahmed  In  the  Yena  Jami,       -           -           -           %           •  1,383 
Great  Aya  Sofia,  Se&d  Bffendi,     ......      5,9^2 

Kiuprili  Mehemed  Pasha  and  Ftail  Ahmed  PIdM,  (GHttld  Tii&«re,)  9,245 

Sheik-uMslam.  Asher  Effendi,      ......  ^     '4,828 

Shahzadch  Mosque,  iShehid  AK  Ftasba,           -           •       '    -           •  6,826 

Shahsadeh  Mosque,  Sundry  Donations,  -           -           -           •  -      1 ,2SS 

Shahzadeh  Mosque,  Aattd  ibraham  Pasha,   -           •           •           -  1,152 

Atif  Effendi,          -           -           -           .           .                       .  .      1,955 

Hekim  Ogloo  Pasha  Mosque,  -           .......  1,968 

Grand  Vizier  Mehemed  Baghib  Pasha,    •           •           *           -  -1,451 

Jarah  fiflltendi,  -           «•....*.  2,182 

Mehemed  Murad  Eilendi,*-  ......      1,926 

Hajji  Bahrin  College,              *           .           .           »           .           .  1,233 

Eyoob  Khosrev  Pasha,      -            *'         -           .            .           *.  -      1,168 

Eyoob  Shehid  Mehemed  Pasha^         .....  433 

Amoujah  Hassan.Pftsha,  •           •           •           ^           •           .  .         541 

M.n0teift  rasfiai             ■           *           *           ^           .           .->  493 
ChorlaU  Aali  Pasha,         &......         450 

Sheikh  Murad  Eflendi,            -           •           •           -           •           .  526 

'Hajjji  Beshf  Agha,  -           ..           .           .           .           .  .         219 

Servfli  Colitoge,  Mustafa  Agja,            •           -           .          .           .  297 
Chclebi  Abdullah  Agha,    >-.....        ^96 

E^oob,  Mahnishah  Valideh  Sultan,    .....  287 

Schemed  Aga  MoSque,     .           -           •           .           .          ^  «         210 

Omar  Eilenai,  -           •           •           -           •          v...          •  147 

Musih  Aali  Pasha,            •  *         «           .           .           .          -•  •         158 

Ellu^  Mustafa  Effend^            .    *       .        .    .          ...           .  135 

Tevfik  Effendi,       -           *           •           -           ..-.,          »  <,        41)1 

Ca:ui8ker  MnstafiL  Eiiendi,       •           «•            -            ...         *  194 

8uHha^Khan1un,    -           -           •           ..  ,        .  ,,. ,.  ,.j       ,  «  *,  /     273 

6«ltaa.Ahm«il Masque,  Sundry 2>o&ation«|^  -        .  w.      1    -i,       *  1,378 
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^Tk^  followiiig  AppeMTS  as  »  stipplement  to  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke's  paper,  on 
Public  Instruction  in  Turkey,  fi'om  a  comniunication  of  His  Excellency, 
^ublii  Bey,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  November  26,  1867 : 


JiOCATION. 

SchoolM. 

Mal«6. 

Females. 

Total. 

Staxboiu.  AJU>  SuBT7BBS. 

^^diyeh,        -           -           -           . 
Ktnsulman  Priitifiry  ScihOotei 
Kon-Mussulman,          ... 

12 
279 
144 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1,450 
18,380 
r6,217 

60 
85 
55 

28 

7,449 

♦1,460 
21,829 
16,217 

formal  School,       ... 

88,496 

Aklain  de  (public -ndministration), 
Uivn  Kngincering  School,  - 
Bc'hool  of  languages,  for  Turkish,  French, 
Greek,  and  Bidgariaa,    - 

228 

BOUMELIA  AKt>  AlVAtOLTA. 

Rnshdiyeh  Sdieola^      - 
Mussulman  Primary  Schools, 
^kmrMussulioMi,          ... 

489 

106 

10,229 

2,351 

81,275 

6,880 

228,687 

98,878 

7,449 

'  'lV9',665 
10,314 

88,724 

6,880 
847,642 
111,187 

1 

IM^ 

883,890 

129,519 

468,209 

Chrand  totel  Tctaraed, 

501,930 

In  a  document  issued  by  M.  Motiier,  in  Paris,  the  relative  condhkm  of 
different  conntries  in  respect  to  schools  and  illiteracy,  is  represented  on  a 
Indp  by  lines  and  i^hfldiftg,  passing  flrom  entire  blackness,  the  lowest  degree 
of  school  destitution,  to  pelfect  white,  the  higbest  state  of  general  educa- 
tion. On  this  map  Turkey  appears  as  black  as  ink  can  make  it.  On  this 
map,  and  on  some  comments  of  the  London  Times  on  the  new  Law  of 
Public  Instniction  issued  in  1869,  Mr.  Clark,  the  aufbor  of  the  paper  from 
which  the  fofesoing  account  of  the  state  of  schools  and  education  in  Tnr- 
key  is  mainly  compiled,  makes  the  following  comments: 

"  As  Turkey  is  inhabited  by  a  number  of  different  races,  professing  tarioUs 
religions,  speaking  dissimilar  languages,  and  most  of  them  having  distinct  ad- 
ministrative institutions,  there  is  a  very  g^rcat  diversity  in  the  state  of  education, 
and  it  is  only  possible  slowly  and  steadily  to  bring  about  a  general  improvement. 
The  Turkish  Mussulmans,  the  Arab  Mussulmans,  Jews,  and  Christians,  and  the 
Greek-speaking  Christians,  have  a  very  fair  position  for  education.  The  Arnie- 
ninns  arc  partially  provided,  but  the  Mussnlman  and  Christian  population  of  the 
Bnropean  provinces  are  in  a  >'ery  backward  state. 

The  government,  by  the  help  of  an  organized  Ministry  of  Public  Instniction, 
has  been  for  years  engaged  in  the  work  of  reform,  but  encounters  great  difficulty 
from  the  bigotry  and  antipathy  to  association  of  all  the  populations,  and  the 
seditious  tendencies  of  some.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  Christian  will  not  asso> 
ciate  with  the  Mussulman  in  education,  but  the  Mussulman  is  op)>oscd  to  the 
government  infidel  and  godless  schools ;  in  fact,  the  Ottoman  government  has  to 
contend  with  Irish  difficulties. 

The  government  has  decreed  compulsory  education,  but  public  opinion  is  not 


*  Theee  flgaras  do  not  include  the  four  special  eehools  zetnmed  below  In  the 
the  female  roslid^eh. 
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firrontble  to  its  enforcemeot.  It  has  paUiBiied  impioTed  school-boolES,  which  k 
has  the  greatest  trouble  in  getting  Mussalman  or  Christian  schoolmasters  to  use; 
teachers  prefer  scriptural  instruction  to  profane  geography,  history,  arithmetic 
or  book-keeping.  The  Greeks  and  Armenians  are  employed  in  building  up  sepr 
aratist  nationahties,  and  eschew  what  may  promote  community.  The  Jews  are 
essentially  separatists. 

The  government,  however,  persereres  and  makes  progress.  In  Bulgaria  and 
Bosnia,  Mussulmans  and  Christians  show  a  disposition*  to  frequent  the  same 
schools,  as  they  are  of  the  same  race,  and  speak  the  same  language.  The  in- 
struction of  the  great  body  of  the  population,  the  Mussulmans,  by  means  of  tits 
endowed  schools,  has  been  much  improved,  but  there  is  great  indisposition  shown 
towards  the  middle  schools  by  the  Mussulmans  in  the  provinces,  and  the  Chris- 
tians will  not  frequent  them.  The  new  lycenm  at  Constantinople  has  been 
excommunicated  by  most  of  the  clerical  authorities ;  but  this  and  the  special 
schools  are  taking  a  large  number  of  pupils^  because  they  lead  to  public  em- 
ployment 

One  main  change  in  the  amended  law  is  the  proposed  abandonment  of  the 
mixed  education  of  bovs  and  girls  in  the  same  schools,  which  takc-s  place  among 
the  Mussulmans ;  and  public  opinion  would  revolt  against  Mussulman  girls 
going  to  the  same  school  with  Christian  as  well  as  Mussulman  boys. 

The  MinistiT  of  Public  Instruction  has  for  years  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the 
statesmen  of  Turkey,  and  has  been  under  the  guidance  of  learned  and  zealous 
men.  I  would  particularly  name  Edhem  Pasha  and  Kemal  EfTendi.  The 
president  of  the  new  council,  Munif  Eflendi,  is  a  distinguished  advocate  of  pop- 
ular education.  About  eight  years  ago,  the  'Society  Si  Arts  sent  him  a  set  af 
books  for  the  literaiy  institution  he  founded  in  Constantinople,  and  which  I  saw 
in  the  library  there. 

Some  of  the  schools  of  the  Qreek  and  Aimeqian  oommunitieB  in  Turkey  are 
equal  to  anydiing  in  Europe. 

I  do  not  myself  look  forward  to  any  sudden  change  in  education  in  Turkey, 
but  to  the  continuous  course  of  improvement.  As  the  Porte  is  giving  an  in- 
creased share  in  the  general  government  to  the  Christian  and  Jewish  communi- 
ties, it  is  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  get  a  greater  hold  on 
the  administration  of  denominational  education. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  practical  benefit  resulting  from  the  amended  law  will  be 
that  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  will  get  a  better  share  out  of  the  budget, 
and  so  be  able  to  act  with  more  vigor  on  the  endowed  schools  of  the  Mussulmans 
and  those  of  the  various  communities." 

The  new  School  Code  of  1869  is  so  remarkable  m  docnment  that  we 
give  it  entire  in  an  English  version,  finom  a  copy  in  the  French  language, 
communicated  by  His  Ex.  Blacque  Bej,  envoy  extraordiiuuT'  and  miniBter 
plenipotentiary  at  WaahingtoiL 


uw  OS  PTOUC  msTRucnoK  m  tdrket. 

Promulgated,  1889. 


I.    CLASSiriOATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 


{l.  The  sdiools  of  the  Tarkish  Empire  are  divided  into  two  kindi ;  tke  firtt 
GompriseB  the  public  Bchools,  the  saperinfiendence  and  administration  of  which 
belong  exclnsively  to  the  government;  the  Mcontf  comprises  other  schools,  founded 
and  maintained  b/  indlviatials  or  communities,  and  placed  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  the  government 


I.  PUBLIC   80BOOLS. 

{  2.    Instruction  in  the  public  schools  is  divided  in  the  following  manner ; 

A.  Elementary  instruction,  given  in  the  primary  and  primarv-superior  schools. 

B.  Secondary  instruction,  given  in  the  preparatory  schools  and  lycea.  C.  Supe- 
rior instruction,  given  in  the  special  scnools.  The  public  schools  of  the  empire 
are  accordingly  divided  into  Ave  classes,  viz:  1,  l^rimary  schools  (Sebffian), 
2,  Primarv-su^ior  schools  (RucHdie^;  3,  Preparatory  schools  (Idadie);  4, 
Lycea  (Smianie);  5,  Special  schools  (Ahfe), 

A.    Elementary  IratructUm, 

PBIMABT   SCHOOLS. 

S  3.  Evenr  ward  (qvuatier)^  and  every  village,  and  if  necessary,  one  or  several 
wards,  as  well  as  one  or  several  villages  in  common,  must  have  at  least  one  pri- 
mary school.  In  the  wards  and  villages  whose  population  is  mixed,  there  must 
be  two  separate  schools,  one  Mohammedan,  and  one  non-Mohammedan. 

§  4.  The  expense  of  construction  and  keeping  in  repair  the  primary  schools, 
as  well  as  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  is  borne  by  the  communes. 

§  5.  The  teachers  of  primary  schools  will  be  selected  and  nominated  in  con- 
formity with  the  existing  regulations 

§  6.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  will  cover  four  years, 
and  will  comprise  the  following  subjects : 

The  alphabet  according  to  the  new  method ;  the  Koran ;  the  Tedjvid  and 
books  of  morals ;  Catechism ;  Writing ;  Elements  of  arithmetic ;  Elements  of 
Turkish  history ;  Elements  of  geography  ;  Epitome  of  practical  knowledge. 

Non-Mohammedan  children  will  be  instructed  in  the  catechism  and  rites  of 
their  respective  religions  under  the  direction  of  their  pastors  or  priests,  and  will 
follow  these  courses  generally  in  their  respective  languages. 

Scholars  who  at  the  expiration  of  the  four  years  wisn  to  learn  the  Koran  by 
heart,  will  have  the  opportunity  to  do  -this  by  prolonging  their  studies  at  school 
till  the  object  in  view  is  attAined. 

§  7.  It  an  aci^emic  council  deems  it  necessary  to  change  or  modify  the  course 
of  instruction  pursued  in  the  primary  schools,  it  will  make  application  to  the 
minister  of  public  instruction,  who,  after  having  conferred  with  the  imperial 
council  of  puoHc  instruction,  will  act  on  it. 

§  8.  There  will  be  no  other  holidays  thfin  the  Mohammedan  and  non-Moham- 
raedan  festive  days,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  Sultan's  accession  to  the  throne. 
All  other  days  the  children  will  be  obliged  to  attend  regularly  the  morning  and 
evening  classes;  and  the  teachers  are  likewise  to  be  punctually  at  their  posts 
every  day. 

§  9.  rnblic  instruction  is  obligatory  throughout  the  whole  Empire,  for  girls 
ftom  the  itfe  of  six  to  ten  years,  and  for  boys  from  six  to  eleven  vears. 

§  10.  Tne  iustices  of  the  peace  of  the  wards  and  villages  will  Keep  a  register, 
on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  reached  the 
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Inquired  age,  as  well  as  the  names  of  their  parents  and  guardians.  A  copj  of  it 
will  be  handed  to  ^e  teacher. 

§  11.  If  there  are  amongst  the  children  inscribed  in  this  register,  any  who 
did  not  attend  school,  the  teacher  will  inform  the  mayor  of  the  ward  of  village 
of  the  fact ;  and  at  his  command  the  justice  of  the  ^ce  will  confer  with  the  pa- 
rents or  g^rdiasa,  «nd  exhort  them  to  aeod  their  children  to  school. 

§  12.  If  after  three  exhortations  given  to  the  parents  or  guardians,  within 
the  space  of  one  month,  a  child  continues  to  absent  himself  from  school  with- 
out any  lesitim^te  causes,  the  parents  or  guardians  will,  according  to  the 
amount  of  uieir  property,  be  fined  a  sum  varying  from  5  to  100  piasters  (100 
piasters  =  I8s  English),  which  money  goes  to  the  treasury  of  the  academical 
council.  In  case  of  continued  refusal  to  obey  the  law,  the  child  will  be  placed  at 
school  by  the  government  authorities. 

§  13.  The  foUowing  are  considered  legitimate  causes  excusing  children  IVom 
attendance  at  school :  1,  bodily  or  mental  incapacity,  fully  established  by  a  certi- 
ficMtte  from  the  local  authorities ;  8,  a  statement  of  the  necessity  for  a  poor  parent, 
who  has  only  one  child,  to  keep  it  at  home  ;  3,  the  working  of  children  in  the 
fields  at  harvest  time ;  4,  a  distance  of  one  to  two  hours  between  the  child's 
home  and  the  school ;  5,  the  fhct  of  thei%  being  no  school,  or  only  a  very  insuffi- 
cient one,  in  the  viUage  where  the  child  lives ;  6,  the  fact  (fully  established  and 
attested  by-  the  proper  authorities),  that  the  child  follows  a  course  of  studies  at 
home  or  at  some  private  school. 

§  14.  ^very  scnolar  who,  in  conformity  wi^  the  existing  examination  regula- 
tions, has  obtained  a  certificate  at  the  expiration  of  his  time  at  the  primary 
school,  may,  without  any  previous  examination,  enter  the  primary-euperior 
sehool  {RuchdiS), 

II.      PRIMART  SCHOOLS  FOR  QIRL8. 

§  15.  If  in  a  ward  or  village  there  are  two  primary  schools  belong:tng  to  one 
denomination,  one  ought  to  be  for  boys  and  the  odier  for  girls  exclusively.  In 
those  places  where  this  cannot  be  conveniently  done,  the  roys'  schools  must  re- 
ceive the  ffirls  till  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls  are  founded.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  forbidden  to  place  the  boys  and  girls  togethi^. 

§  16.  The .  teachers  of  the  public  girls'  schools  must  be  females.  Until  the 
required  number  of  female  teachers  have  been  obtained,  instruction  in  the  girls' 
schools  is  to  be  given  by  male  teachers  ot  mature  aee  and  tried  morality. 

§  17.  All  the  regulations  concerning  the  method  of  instruction,  the  mode  of 
administration,  the  length  of  vacation,  the  obligatory  attendance  at  school,  ftc, 
apply  to  the  girls'  acfaools  the  same  as  to  the  boys'  sdiools. 

m.      PRIMART-eiTPBRIOR  SCHOOLS:      (RuMii.) 

(18.  All  the  towns  having  more  than  five  hundred  houses,  are  to  have  a  Mo- 
hammedan RuchdiS  svrhool  if  the  population  is  exclusively  Mohammedan,  and  a 
Christian  RuchdiS  school  if  the  population  is  entirely  christian.  But  if  the 
population  is  mixed,  there  are  to  be  two  separate  schools,  one  for  Mohammedans, 
and  one  for  Christians ;  and  in  this  case,  no  denomination  may  have  a  separate 
school  unless  the  number  of  houses  exceeds  one  hundred. 

§  19.  The  expenses  of  buildmg  primary-superior  schools,  and  the  salaries  of 
the  professors  and  teachers,  will  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  academic  council 
ot  the  "  vilayet." 

§  20.  The  primary-superior  schools  will  be  uniformly  constructed  ailer  a  plan 
which  will  be  drawn  up  liy  the  imperial  council  of  public  instruction. 

§  21.  Every  primary-superior  school  will,  according  to  the  number  of  pupils, 
have  one  or  two  professors  and  assistants,  elected  and  nominated  according  to 
the  regulations  or  the  law  with  regard  to  teachers.  There  will  be  besides  the 
teachers,  in  evety  one  of  these  schools,  a  watchman  and  a  messenger. 

§  22.  The  monthly  salary  of  the  teachers  of  the  primary-superior  schools,  is 
fixed  in  the  following  manner :  every  professor  800  piasters  i  every  assistant  500 
piasters ;  watchman  250,  and  messenger  150— 4,000  piasters  are  annuallyappro- 
priated  for  the  various  expenses  of  each  of  these  schools.  In  this  manner  the 
total  annual  expense  of  every  one  of  these  schools  will  be  more  than  40^000 
piasters. 
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§23.  The  course  of  mstnietion  in  the  primary-superior  schools  will  cover  four 
jears,  and  will  comprise  the.followfaig  aukjeets :  elei&entary  religions  instruction, 
Turkish  grammar,  orthography  and  epistolary  style,  Arabic  and  Persian  gram* 
mar  according  to  the  new  method,  arittiroetic,  book-keeping,  linear  drawing,  ele^ 
mentary  geometry,  universal  history,  Turkish  history,  gec^graphy,  gymnastics, 
the  langu^ige  of  one  of  the  nationalities  which  is  most  used  m  the  respective 
province. 

Iq  the  cities  which  aie  commercial  centres,  pupils  belonging  to  the  wealthier 
classes  can,  if  they  desire  it,  learn  French  during  the  fourth  year.  EUsligious  in- 
atmctioa  will  always  be  imparted  in  the  lan<;ua<;e  of  the  community  to  which 
the  pupil  belongs,  and  by  cleigymen  or  priests  of  the  respective  denominations. 

§  24.  The  method  of  instruction  will  follow  a  special  programme,  which  also 
indicates  the  division  of  the  cl  isses.  No  change  or  modification  can  be  made 
without  the  special  sanction  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

§  25.  The  vacation  of  the  primary-saperior  schools  will  be  twenty-two  dnys, 
from  the  1st  of  August  to  the  thinl  week  of  the  same  month.  On  the  1st  of 
July  the  regular  course  of  instruction  will  end ;  the  first  two  weeks  of  July  will, 
be  occupied  by  repetition  of  all  the  subjects  taught  during  the  yeai',  and  the 
Last  two  weeks  by  the  annual  examinations,  at  the  end  of  which  the  schools  will 
.  be  closed  till  the  Sdd  of  August  Besides  this  vacation,  the  scholars  of  Moham- 
medan Ruchdi^  schools  will  have  a  fortnight's  leave  of  absence,  from  the  end  of 
liie  third  week  of  liamazan  till  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  the  month  of  (^cwal, 
as  well  as  a  week's  vacation  during  the  festival  of  Courban-Bai'ram.  No  other 
vacation  will  be  granted.  Non-Mohammedan  scholars  will  be  excused  from 
school  on  the  great  festival-days  of  their  respective  churches.  All  primary-supe- 
rk>r  schools  will  be  closed  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Sidtan's  accession  to  the 
throne. 

§  26.  The  pupils  who,  at  the  expiration  of  (heir  term  at  the  Ruchdii  schools, 
have  obtained  a  certifieate,  may,  without  undersoing  an;^  examination,  enter  the 
preparatory  schools.  Those  who  fail  to  pass  the  examination,  will,  if  they  de-. 
■ire  it,  be  permitted  to  remaiii  one  year  longer  at  the  Ruchdi^  schools. 

Pnmarjf-stqterior  Schools  Jbr  Giris, 

S  27.  In  the  large  cities  there  will  be  a  Mohammedan  school  for  the  primary- 
nperior  inatmcticn  lor  girls,  if  the  pefNilation  is  exclusively  Mehammedan,  and 
a  Christian  school  of  the  same  kind  a  the  population  is  eaGclusively  Christian ;  bn£ 
if  the  population  is  mixed,  every  one  of  these  denominations  will  have  a  separate 
sehool.  Ii^  order  to  ei^y  this  privilege,  the  communis  must  have  more  than  five 
hundred  houses.  The  establishment  of  this  kind  of  schools  will,  for  the  present, 
only  be  commenced  in  Constaotiaople,  an  «rder  to.be  uKirostely  eaclended  to  the 
chief  laities  of  each  viyalet. 

S  28.  The  teachers  of  the  primary-saperior  schools  for  girls  must  be  females ; 
m  lieu  of  these,  men  of  mature  age  and  good  moral  character  may  be  permitted 
to  teach. 

I  29.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  primary-saperior  schools  for  girls  will 
cover  four  years,  and  comprise  the  following  subjects:  elementary  religions 
instruction,  Turkish  ^^nnatnar,  elsnyts  of  Arabic  and  Persian  enonmar,  or- 
thogra|>hy  and  composition.;  morals,  domestic  economy,  elements  of  history  and 
geography,  arithmetic  and  book-keeping,  drawing  and  water  color  painting, 
needle-work,  mnsic.  The  religions  and  scientific  mstruction  will  l)e  given  la 
tlw  langunse  of  the  eommonity  to  which  the  children  belong. 

§  30.  The  number  of  teachers  will  vary  from  two  to  four ;  there  will  be  be- 
sides, a  teacher  of  music  and  one  of  needle-work,  a  superintendent  of  Instruction, 
and  a  doorkeqter.  The  maximum  expense  of  these  schools  is  fixe  I  at  40,000 
piasters  per  annum,  which  will  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  academic  council. 

§  31.  £very  pupil  who  wishes  to  enter  the  primaiy-euperior  girls'  school 
without  any  previous  examination,  must  be  able  to  exhibit  a  certificate  from  a 
vrimary  scnool,  in  the  absence  of  which  she  will  be  obliged  to  undergo  an  exam- 
ination of  admission. 

§  32.  All  regulations  regarding  the  mode  of  administration,  the  vacation,  &c., 
of  the  boys'  isrimary-superior  schools,  •^pij  also  to  the  girls'  schools  of  thia 
class* 
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B,    Seoondmy  Itiatruetkn, 

I.     PRBPABATORY  SCHOOLS. 

S  33.  The  preparatorj  schools  are  mixed  schools,  intended  to  receiye  Moham* 
medan  and  non-fif ohammedan  children,  who  have  sads&ctorilj  absolved  all  the 
classes  of  the  Ruchdie. 

§  34.  Erery  citj  containing  more  than  one  dionsand  houses  will  have  a  pre- 
paratory school 

§  35.  The  expenses  of  bailding  school-houses,  paying  the  salaries  of  professors 
and  teachers,  will  be  defrayed  by  the  academic  council  of  the  vilayet. 

§  36.  There  will  be  in  each  preparatory  school  six  professors  and  assistants, 
each  of  whom  must  have  a  diploma  from  the  superior-normal  school  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  be  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  Every  prepara- 
tory school  will  have  a  certoin  number  of  watchmen,  and  a  doorkeeper. 

§  37.  The  monthly  pay  of  the  teachers  of  the  preparatory  schools  is  to  be 
6,000  piasters,  and  the  various  annual  expenses  8,000  piasters,  making  a  total 
expense  of  80,000  piasters  per  annum. 

I  38.    The  coarse  of  instruction  in  the  preparatory  schools  will  cover  three 
years,  and  comprise  the  following  subjects :  Turkish  literature  and  composition,  • 
French,  Turkisti  grammar,  rhetorics,  elements  of  political  economy,  geography, 
general  history,  natural  history,  algebra,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  geometry  and 
surveying,  physics,  chemistry,  drawing. 

§  39.  Tne  classification  and  metluxl  of  instruction  will  follow  a  special  pro- 
gnmime.  No  change  or  modification  can  be  made  without  the  express  sanction 
of  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

§  40.  The  vacations  and  examinations  are  the  same  in  the  preparatory  schools 
as  in  the  primary-superior  schools. 

{41.  A  scholar  who  has  satisfactorily  passed  his  final  examination  and  rs- 
ceivcd  his  diploma,  may  aspire  to  the  functions  aAd  prerogatives  specified  in  the 
examination-regulations.  A  candidate  having  failed  to  pass  the  examination, 
may,  if  he  desires  it,  prolong  his  stay  at  the  preparatory  school  for  one  year. 

II.      LTGEUX8. 

1 42.  There  will  be  a  lyoenm  in  every  chief  town  of  each  vilayet  Every 
Turkish  subject,  who  has  passed  his  final  examination  at  the  preparatory  school, 
will  be  admitted  as  boarders  (pensiannaireg)  to  the  lyceum.  Pupils  from  the  pri- 
mary-superior schools,  who  hisive  a  certificate,  will  likewise  be  admitted  as  board- 
ers, but  only  in  the  grammar  division  In  order  to  facilitate  the  admission  of 
noKire  intelligent  pupils  from  the  preparatory  schools,  who  have  not  the  means 
of  paying  for  their  board,  there  will  be  for  every  hundred  students,  five  whole 
stipends,  and  six  half  and  throe-fourths  stipends. 

§  43.  The  expenses  of  building  the  lyoea  will  be  borne  by  the  state,  and  in 
eases  where  the  fees  of  the  pupils  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  current  expenses, 
the  surplus  will  be  paid  by  the  Imperial  treasury,  and  charged  in  the  annual 
budget. 

.{  44.  The  scholars  in  the  Imperial  lycea  are  boarders  and  half-boarders,  and 
day-scholars.  The  charge  for  the  whole  board,  half-board,  and  that  of  day- 
scholars,  will  be  fixed  by  the  local  academic  council,  in  concert  with  the  local 
authorities. 

§  45.  The  number  of  professors  attached  to  the  sections  of  literature,  science, 
and  law,  will  varpr  from  eight  to  twelve.  Their  election  and  nomination  will  take 
place  in  conformity  with  the  existing  regulations.  Every  Iroenm  will  have  be- 
sides, according  to  the  local  necessity,  a  warden,  a  steward,  assistant  steward, 
cooks,  watchmen,  and  servants,  &c.  The  administration  of  the  lyceum  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  academic  rector  of  the  province. 

I  46.  The  studies  at  the  lyceam  are  divided  into  two  divisions:  1,  Grammar 
division;  8,  Superior  division.  The  erammar  division  comprises  tl^  same 
studies  as  in  the  preparatory  schools.  The  superior  division  is  likewise  subdi- 
vided in  two  (lections,  viz :  the  section  of  literatnre  and  the  section  of  science. 
The  whole  course  coyers  six  years,  (two  in  the  grammar  and  fo«ir  in  thd  superior 
division.) 
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SupBRiOR  Division.  Section  of  LUerature: — Turkish  literature;  choice 
works  of  Arabic  and  Persian  literature;  rhetoric;  French;  political  economy; 
international  laws ;  history. 

Section  of  Science: — Analytical  and  descriptiye  geometry;  algebra,  and  the 
application  of  algebra  to  geometry  :  rectilinear  and  spherical  trigonometry ;  as- 
tronomy ;  physics ;  chemistry  applied  to  arts  and  agriculture. 

§  47.  A  special  programme  regulates  the  method  of  instruction,  &c.  No 
change  or  modification  can  take  place  without  the  sanction  of  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction. 

§  48.  The  vacations  and  examinations  correspond  to  those  of  the  Ruchdi6 
and  preparatory  schools. 

§  49.  Pupils  of  the  superior  division,  who  have  according  to  the  regulations 
acquired  tii'e  right  to  present  themselves  at  the  military  conscription  examina- 
tions, will  be  exempt  trom  the  draft. 

§  50.  Pupils  of  the  Imperial  lyoenm,  who  after  having  passed  their  public 
examination  have  received  their  diploma,  may  aspire  to  the  functions  and  prerog- 
atives specified  in  the  examination-relations.  Candidates  who  have  failed  to 
pass  the  examination  may  prolong  their  studies  at  the  lyceum  for  one  year. 

C    Superior  Instruction, 

X.      SPECIAL  SUPBRIOB  SGHOOtS. 

§51.  The  special  schools  comprise :  (I.)  the  superior  normal  school ;  (2,)  the 
university ;  (3,)  the  superior  schools  of  sdenoe  and  arts.* 

1.    Superior  Normal  School. 

f  52.  There  will  be  established  at  Constantinople  a  superior  normal  school, 
intended  to  suppW  the  various  kinds  of  public  schools  witn  competent  teachers. 
It  is  composed  of  three  divisions,  having  each  two  sections,  (one  of  literature 
and  one  of  science.)  The  first  division  comprises  instruction  for  teachers  of  the 
primary-superior  schools ;  the  "second  for  those  of  the  preparatory  schools ;  and 
the  third  for  those  of  the  lycea. 

§  53.  The  section  of  the  Ruchdid  schools  will  have  two  subdivisions,  one  to 
educate  teachers  for  Mohammedan  Ruchdie  schools,  and  one  for  the  non-Mo- 
hammcdan  ones. 

§  54.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  division  for  teachers  of  the  primary- 
superior  schools  will  cover  three  years,  and  will  comprise  the  following  subjects : 

Section  of  Literature : — Turkish  literature  and  epistolary  composition ;  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Persian,  according  to  the  new  system ;  languages 
of  the  various  nationalities ;  general  history.  Every  nationahty  enjoys  its  own 
language. 

Section  of  Sciences : — ^Linear  drawing;  book-keeping;  geometry;  surveying; 
algebra. 

§  55.  The  course  of  inavtruction  in  the  preparatory  division  will  cover  two 
years,  and  comprise  the  following  subjects : 

Section  of  Literature : — Translations  from  and  into  Arabic  and  Persian  ;  Turk- 
ish poetry  and  epistolary  style ;  French ;  Turkish  laws ;  logic ;  political  economy. 

Station  of  Sciences : — Analytical  and  descriptive  geometry ;  algebra ;  physics ; 
chemistry ;  natural  history ;  drawing. 

§  56.  The  course  of  instruction  for  the  lyceum  teachers  covers  three  years, 
and  comprises  the  following  subjects : 

Section  of  LitercUure. — Turkish  lanouago,  literature,  and  poetry ;  a  thorough 
study  of  Arabic  and  Persian ;  rhetoric ;  translations  from  Turkish  into  French, 
and  vice  versa ;  law. 

Section  of  Science. — Rectilinear  and  spherical  trigonometry ;  algebra  applied 
to  geometrv ;  perspective ;  mechanics ;  astronomy ;  chemistry  applied  to  arts 
and  agriculture ;  natural  history ;  geology ;  topography ;  drawing. 

§  57.  The  normal  school  will  have  one  director  and  a  specified  number  of 
professors,  assistants,  servants,  &c. 

§  58.  The  monthly  salary  is  fixed  at  the  following  rate :  Director — 5,000  pias- 
ters ;  Professors — from  2,000  to  4,000  piasters.  , 

*Tbe  copj  of  ttM  law  from  which  this  tzanslalion  is  made  contains  no  provision  respecting 
this  oUuu  of  schools. 
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§  59.  S^eij  scholar  cm,  withonfr  u  examraatSon,  be  admitted  te  the  corres- 
ponding divisions  of  the  superior  normal  schoc^  by  presenting  a  certifieate  from 
a  Kuchdi^-flchool,  a  preparatory  school,  or  lyceum.  If  he  does  not  possess  soch 
a  certificate  he  must  uadergo  an  examination. 

§60.  The  pupils  of  the  primary-superior  dirision  receiTe  80  piasters  per 
month,  those  of  the  preparatory  division  100  piasters,  and  those  of  the  lycenm- 
division.  The  highest  number  of  paid  pupils  is  to  be  100,  of  whom  40  in  the 
primary  division,  30  in  tlie  preparatory  division,  and  30  in  the  lyceimi  divis  on» 

§  61 .  Any  pupil  of  the  primary  division,  who,  after  having  finished  his  studies, 
has  satisfiictonly  passed  an  examinaiion^  can  become  professor  nt  a  primary- 
superior  school,  or,  if  he  desires  it,  pass  into  the  preparatory  division  of  the  nor- 
mal school.  Any  pupil  who  has  fimshed  his  studies  in  the  last-mentioned  divis- 
ion, after  having  undergone  an  examination,  may,  if  he  di&sires  it,  beeome  profes- 
sor at  a  preparatory  school,  or  enter  the  lyceum  division. 

{  63.  Pupils  who  have  passed  thisir  division  examinatioDs  in  the  saperior 
normal  schooi  are  obl^ped  to  accept  employ  meat*  as  professors  in  the  corresptmd- 
ing  public  schools. 

§  63.  Professors  who  have  come  firom  the  normal  school  will  alwa^rs  have  the 
preference  when  appointments  are  made  at  the  government  schools. 

§  64.  Every  professor  who,  after  having  studied  at  th^  normal  school,  has  not 
taught  for  five  years  at  a  government  school,  must  refund  to  the  State  the  expense 
of  his  stay  at  the  normal  school,  and  lose  his  rights  of  preference  to  promotion. 

§  65.  Every  pupil  of  the  normal  school  may  present  himself  at  the  examina- 
tions before  the  expiration  of  his  time,  and  if  he  passes  the  examination,  can  be 
appointed  as  professor. 

§  66.  The  primary  normal  school  wHl  also  form  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
superior  normal  school,  and  will  be  placed  under  the  special  superintendence  of 
the  general  director. 

§  67.  The  superior  normal  school  will  be  supplied  with  a  complete  library,  a 
physical  cabinet,  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  museum. 

2.    Nonnal  School  for  GvrU. 

§  68.  There  will  be  founded,  at  Constantinople,  a  normal  school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  female  teachers  for  primary  and  primary-superior  girls'  schools.  It  will 
have  two  divisions,  viz.,  the  primary  ana  the  primary-superior,  each  of  which 
will  have  two  sections,  one  for  Mohammedan  and  the  other  for  non-Mohamme- 
dan schools. 

§  G9.  The  course  of  studies  in  the  primary  division  will  cover  two  years,  and 
comprise  the  following  subjects : 

Elementary  religions  instruction,  Turkish  grammar  and  literature ;  methods 
of  instruction;  languagesof  the  respective  nationalities;  morals;  arithmetic  and 
book-keeping ;  Turkish  history  ana  geography ;  practical  knowledge ;  music ; 
drawing  and  needle-work. 

The  above  subjects  are  taught  in  the  languages  of  the  respective  nationalities. 

§  70.  Instruction  in  the  primary-superior  division  will  cover  three  years,  and 
comprise  the  following  subjects  : 

Elementary  religious  instruction;  Turkish  grammar  and  epistolary  style; 
Arabic  and  Persian ;  morals ;  domestic  ecouomy ;  history  and  geography ;  ele- 
ments of  mathematics ;  natural  sciences;  drawing,  music,  needle-work. 

§  71.  There  will  be  appointed  a  directress  of  the  normal  school  for  girls  and  a 
certain  number  of  teachers.  Two  servants  will  belong  to  the  establishment. 
Male  teachers  will  be  employed  only  so  long  as  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  female  teachers  and  then  only  men  of  mature  age  and  tried  morality. 

§  72.  The  monthly  salary  is  fixed  at  the  following  rate :  Diredren — 1,500 
pi.istcrs;  teacher — 750  piasters;  servant — 150  piasters. 

§  73.  Every  young  girl  who  wishes  to  enter  the  normal  school  without  an 
examination,  must  present  a  certificate  from  a  primary  and  primary-superior 
school ;  if  not,  she  has  to  undergo  an  examination. 

§  74.  EveiT  pupil  who,  after  having  finished  her  studies  in  the  primary  divis- 
ion, has  passcQ  a  satisfactory  examination,  may,  if  she  desires  it,  either  go  out  as 
teacher  of  a  primary  school,  or  enter  the  primaiy-superior  division  of  the  normal 
school. 
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1 75.  A  pupQ  who  has  finished  her  studies  and  passed  all  examinations  satis- 
factorily, is  obliged  to  accept  a  place  as  teacher. 

{  76.  Teachers  with  a  certificate  from  the  normal  school  for  girls  shall  always 
have  the  preference  in  appointments  to  places. 

§  77.  Every  pupil  from  the  normal  %hool,  who  has  not  senred  as  teacher  in 
one  of  the  public  schools  for  five  years,  must  refund  the  whole  cost  of  her  educa- 
tion ;  and  loses  all  rights  of  preference. 

§  78  The  number  of  paid  pdpUs  in  the  normal  school  for  girls  will  be  50. 
The  pupils  of  the  primary  diviiiion  will  each  receive  30  piasters  per  month,  and 
those  or  the  primary-superior  division  60  piasters. 

n.    IHPXRIAL  UNTVERSITT. 

§  79.    There  is,  established  at  Constantinople,  an  Imperial  Universtty. 

(1.)    Faculties  and  SiAjeds  of  Inttnietum. 

§  80.  The  Imperial  University  has  three  fJEumlties,  vis. :  1.  Literature ;  S. 
Law  ;  3.  Natural  science  and  mathematics. 

^  a. — LitenUure* 

$81  The  following  subjects  are  taught  in  the  fiicnlty  of  literature :  anthro- 
pology, psychology,  logic,  rhetoric,  morals,  natural  law,  philosophy  of  history, 
Arabic,  Fcrsian,  Turkish,  French,  Greek,  and  Latin,  comparative  philology, 
metrics,  universal  history,  archeology,  numismatics. 

h. — Law. 

S  82.  The  following  subjects  are  taught  in  the  fiiculty  of  law:  Mohammedan 
religious  and  civil  laws,  Roman  law,  French  Law,  commercial  and  maritime  law 
penal  code,  laws  of  administration,  national  law,  and  political  economy. 

c. — Natural  Sconce  and  MeUhematics, 

1 83.  In  the  fieumlty  of  natural  sciences  and  mathematics  the  following  sub- 
jects are  taught :  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany, 
soology,  geometi'y,  tri^nometry,  geometry  applied  to  algebra,  analytical  and 
descriptive  geometry,  diflTerential  and  integral  calculus,  rational  and  applied  me- 
chanics, cosmography,  history  of  physical  and  natural  sciences,  and  of  mathe^ 
matics. 

$  84.  The  language  employed  at  the  university  is  Turkish.  It  is,  however, 
p«rmitted  to  teach  jn  French  till  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  professors  capable 
of  teaching  in  Turkish. 

1 85.  The  course  of  studies  in  every  faculty  covers  three  years  for  the  degree 
of  licentiate,  and  four  years  for  the  doctor-degree. 

$  96  A  detailed  programme  for  the  classes  of  every  faculty  is  prepared  by 
the  professors  of  each  faculty  at  the  commencement  of  the  scholastic  year  and  by 
the  director  of  the  university,  submitted  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  for 
his  approval. 

1 87.    The  lectures  are  all  oral  and  public,  and  anybody  may  attend. 

(2.)     The  Students, 

§88.  Every  yonng  man  who  has  reached  the  age  of  16  may  be  inscribed  as 
student  at  the  University,  by  conforming  himself  to  the  existing  regulations. 

$  89.  He  must  first  name  his  place  of  residence  at  -Constantinople,  and  pre- 
sent a  correspondent,  to  whom  tne  dean  of  the  fiu:ulty  can  address  himself  if 
necessary. 

§  90.  The  candidate  must  there,  before  a  committee  consisting  of  one  professor 
of  each  faculty,  undergo  an  examination  in  Turkish,  gefieral  history,  geography, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  physics,  and  logic. 

$91.  If  after  this  examination  the  committee  consider  the  candidate  admissi- 
ble^ they  furnish  him  with  a  certificate,  in  virtue  of  which  the  eandidate  may  in- 
scribe his  name  in  the  register  of  the  University  by  paying  one-half  lira  (100 
piasters  =^  Ifig.). 

S  92.  A  candidate  who  presents  a  certificate  from  some  recognized  government- 
school,  attesting  that  he  has  satisfactorily  studied  the  subjects  mentioned  In  $90, 
is  exempt  from  tins  examination. 
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§  93.  During  the  first  fortnight  of  everj  three-months'  term,  the  stadent  mnst 
in  person  renew  his  inscription  and  pay  one-qnarter  lira  erery  term. 

§94.  In  order  to  he  able  to  do  this,  the  student  mast  present  certificates  from 
all  the  professors  of  his  faculty  testifying  that  he  diligently  employed  his  time. 

§  95.  Every  student  who  infringes  the  regulations  of  the  University,  is  repri- 
manded by  the  professors ;  after  a  third  reprimand  he  loses  one  or  two  inscrip- 
tions, and  if  no  improvement  is  visible  after  thi«,  he  can  be  excluded  for  the  space 
of  from  one  month  to  one  year  from  the  University. 

§  96.  Loss  of  inscription,  and  exclusion,  can  only  be  pronounced  by  the  nni- 
versity-council. 

§  97.    All  the  students  live  and  board  in  town. 

(3.)     The  Profetton. 

§  98.  The  professors  and  teachers  oC  the  university  are  chosen  in  conformity 
with  the  chapter  of  this  law  relating  to  the  professorate. 

§  99.  The  salaries  are  fixed  at  the  following  rate ;  professors,  2,500  to  5,000 
piasters,  and  teachers  1,500  to  2,500  piasters  per  month. 

§  100.  Every  student  must  daily  put  his  name  on  the  student's  register,  and 
the  professors  must,  ortce  a  week,  examine  these  registers,  to  note  who  is  absent. 

§  101.  Every  term  (of  three  months  each)  the  professors  give  certificates  of 
assiduity  to  those  students  who  have  studied  diligently  and  regularly. 

(4.)     Ejcaminations. 

{ 102.  At  the  end  of  every  year  each  student,  who  has  obtained  four  inscrip- 
tions,  mnst  undergo  an  examination  on  all  the  subjects  tauf^ht  during  the  year ; 
he  can  not  claim  his  fifth  inscription  if  he  has  not  passed  his  first  examination, 
nor  his  9th  if  he  has  not  pHssed  his  second  examination,  &c. 

§  103.  At  the  end  of  tne  third  year  each  student  has  to  pass  two  examinations, 
one  on  the  course  of  the  last  year  and  one  on  the  whole  three  years'  course. 

§  104.  The  student  wh#  comes  out  victoriously  from  this  two-fold  trial  sub- 
mits to  the  dean  of  his  fi&culty  the  thesis  which  he  has  written,  on  some  subject 
given  by  the  faculty.  If  the  dean  considers  it  presentable,  he  authorizes  the  stu- 
dent to  defend  his  thesis  before  the  examining-jury  composed  of  the  professors 
.of  the  faculty. 

§  105.  Every  student,  who  defends  his  thesis  suocessfnily,  receives  a  certificate  as 
"  licentiate,''  with  the  seal  of  the  University  and  signed  by  the  dean  and  secretary 
of  the  faculty  as  well  as  by  the  rector  of  the  university.  This  certificate  is  ac- 
cording to  tne  terms  of  the  examination-regulations  converted  into  a  diploma  as 
"  licentiate." 

§  106.  Students  who  aspire  to  the  doctor-degree,  must,  after  having  obtained 
their  diploma  as  licentiate,  take  out  inscriptions  for  one  year  longer,  pass  another 
examination,  and  defend  another  thcMs.  If  they  are  successful  and  obtain  a 
certificate,  the  Imperial  counsel  of  public  instruction  furnishes  them  with  the 
doctor-diploma. 

§107.  The  examination^fee  is,  for  every  examination^  two  Turkish  liras, 
which  go  to  the  treasury  of  the  University. 

(5.)     Admniatratioiu 

§  108.  The  universi^  is  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  "  rector,"  appointed 
by  the  Imperial  '^Irade  "  on  the  recommendation  of  the  minister  of  pnolic  in- 
stniction. 

§  109.  The  rector  must  see  that  all  the  regulations  are  properly  carried  out ; 
he  must  superintend  the  conduct  of  the  students,  must  warn  them,  and  report 
thorn  to  their  tutors,  and,  if  necessary,  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

§110.  Every  year  the  rector  publicly  ^ves  an  account  of  all  he  has  done 
during  the  year,  of  the  state  of  the  university  and  of  projected  improvements. 

§111.  .Every  fisbculty  elects  a  dean  from  its  own  number  for  the  term  of 
one  year. 

§  112.  The  dean  of^each  faculty  convokes  the  professors  of  his  faculty  when- 
ever lie  deems  it  necessary,  and  ho'lds  council  with  them. 

§  113.  The  deans  of  the  faculty  under  the  presidency  of  the  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity, form  the  universtty-ooundl  which  decides  on  the  programme  of  studies,  tite 
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discipline  of  the  unif  ereity,  carrent  business,  improvements  to  be  introduced,  or 
to  be  recommended  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

§  114.  Every  faculty  has  a  secretary,  chosen  by  the  faculty  from  among  its 
own  members  ror  the  term  of  one  year. 

§115.  The  secretary  must  take  the  minutes  of  the  &cnlty-meetings,  has 
ehar^  of  the  correspondence  and  the  preservation  of  the  archives. 

§  116.  The  salary  of  the  rector  is  7,500  piasters  per  month ;  the  deans  receive 
besides  their  salaries  as  professors,  a  monthly  sum  of  1,000  piasters. 

§  117.  There  is  one  superintendent  (surveillant)  for  each  class,  the  university 
maintains  besides  a  number  of  servants.  The  superintendents  receive  300  pias- 
ters per  month,  and  the  servants  from  150  to  250  piasters. 

(6.)     Vacatums. 

§  118.  There  are,  at  the  Imperial  University,  the  following  vacations :  1.  Fri- 
day and  Sunday  in  every  week;  2.  Festival  da^s  of  the  community;  3.  The 
festival  days  of  Kamazan ;  4.  The  month  following  the  examinations ;  5.  The 
anniversary  of  the  Sultan's  accession  to  the  throne. 

(7.)     Library, 

§  119.    A  library  is  formed  in  the  university-building. 

§120.  The  librarian  is  appointed  by  the  Imperial  "  Irad6  "  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  rector  and  minister  of  public  instruction.  The  librarian's  salary 
is  2,500  piasters  per  month. 

§  121 .    An  annual  sum  of  25,000  piasters  is  appropriated  for  the  library. 

1 122.  The  library  is  permitted  to  receive  donations  and  legacies  from  private 
individuals,  and  make  exchanges  with  other  libraries. 

§  123.  The  library  is  open  every  day  for  the  students  and  the  professors  of  the 
university,  and,  at  certain  stated  times,  for  the  public. 

(8.)     Budget. 

§  1 24.  The  university  has  a  special  treasury  confided  to  a  treasurer,  who  is 
appointed  by  Imperial  "  Iradd  "  on  recommendation  by  the  rector  and  the  min- 
ister of  public  instruction. 

§  125.  The  sources  of  income  are  the  following :  1.  The  inscription  fees  and 
certificates;  2.  Donations  and  legacies  from  private  individuals;  3.  An  annual 
subsidy  from  the  imperial  government,  intended  to  cover  any  annual  deficit. 

f  126.  The  expenses  of  the  University  are  :  I .  The  salaries  of  the  rector,  the 
professors  and  employees ;  2.  The  heating  of  the  establishment ;  3.  Repairs  and 
the  annual  subsidy  to  the  library. 

§  127.  The  annual  account  of  income  and  expenditure  must  be  handed  in  to 
the  imperial  council  of  public  instruction. 

§  128.  There  will  be  established  in  connection  with  the  university  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  a  collection  of  coins,  and  a  chemical  laboratory.  These  insti- 
tutions will  have  their  separate  staff  of  officials. 

.    n.      PRIViLTB   OB  NON-GOYERNMENT   SCHOOLS.      (Scoles  IthreS.) 

§129.  The  "icoles  /t&res "  are  those  schools  which  have  been  founded  by 
communes,  associations,  or  by  private  individuals,  both  Turkish  subjects  and 
foreigners.  Instruction  in  these  schools  is  gratuitous,  the  expenses  being  borne 
by  their  founders.  The  foundation  of  "  iooles  litres  "  in  the  provinces  must  be 
sanctioned  by  the  governor-general  and  the  academical  council,  and  at  Constan- 
tinople by  the  ministry  of  public  instruction.  This  sanction  will  only  be  given 
on  tne  following  conditions :  1.  The  teachers  and  professors  must  have  a  certifi- 
cate of  capacity  or  diploma  from  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  or  from  the 
local  academical  council ;  2.  The  programmes  of  instruction  and  the  text-books 
used  in  these  schools  must  be  approved  by  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  or 
the  loctd  academical  council.  £very  "  icoie  libre  "  which  has  been  opened  with* 
out  fulfilling  these  conditions  will  be  closed  by  the  authorities. 

§  130.  It  is  expressly  forbidden  for  the  teachers  to  maltreat  stubborn  or  idle 
scholars,  or  use  any  abusive  languai^.  The  different  degrees  of  punishments 
will  be  indicated  in  a  special  code  of  instructions.  Any  violation  of  these  rules 
will  be  punished  according  to  law.  The  regulation  mentioned  in  this  section  has 
refinrence  to  the  public  kSooU  as  well  as  to  the  "  icoles  Ubres^" 
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n.    ADMINISTRATION  OV  FUBUO  INBTBUCTION 
X— IXPSBIAL  COU»CU<  OV  PUBLIC  IKSTBUCTION. 

{131.  There  will  be  established  at  Constantinople  a  g;Teat  or  imperial  council 
of  pablic  instruction,  which  will  be  presided  oyer  bj  the  mloister,  and  will  be 
divided  into  a  scientific  and  administratiye  section. 

§  132.  The  general  assembly  of  the  imperial  council  will  consist  of  its  two 
nnifeed  sections,  two  state-counselors,  two  counselors  of  the  supreme  court  of 
justice,  two  "  vlemas"  two  general  officers  of  the  army,  and  the  spiritual  head 
of  the  different  denominations.  It  assembles  twice  a  year,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Minister,  and  will  continue  in  session  as  long  aa  is  required  by  its  busi- 
ness. ^ 

Scientific  Sectum^ 

§  133.  The  scientific  section  will  assemble  twice  a  week.  It  will  haye  a  presi- 
dent, permanent,  honorary  and  correspondent  members.  The  permanent  mem- 
bers must  be  Turkish  subjects ;  their  number  will  be  eight  The  number  of 
hcmorary  members  is  not  restricted.  Two  secretaries  will  be  attached  to  this 
section,  and  (he  corresponding  secretary  must  know  the  French  langungc.  Deans 
of  faculties,  and  directors  of  superior  schools,  are,  by  right,  members  of  the  scien- 
tific section,  and  must  be  present  whenever  specially  wanted. 

§  134.  The  special  object  of  the  scientific  section  is,  to  provide  by  original 
composition  on  translation,  and  by  offer  of  rewards,  diplomas,  and  in  other  ways, 
all  text-books  and  other  works  required  for  the  study  of  the  classical,  and  the 
Turkish  languages,  and  of  science  and  art.  The  State  grants  an  annual  subsidy 
of  one  million  of  piasters  for  the  pay  of  authors  and  translators  employed  in  this 
service. 

§  135.  The  nembers  of  the  scientific  section  are  responsible  officials,  and  must 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  render  an  account  of  the  work  done. 

§  136.  The  permanent  members  of  the  scientific  section  are  chosen  fironi 
Turkish  subjects  who  are  acquainted  with  one  of  the  following  languages :  Ara- 
bic, Greek,  Latin,  or  one  of  the  principal  languages  of  Europe ;  who  are  thor- 
oughly versed  with  one  science,  as  well  as  with  the  Turkish  language  and  litera- 
tnn,  and  are  able  to  compose  and  translate  in  this  language. 

§  137.  Honorary  members  are  privileged  ta  correspond  with  the  scientific 
flection,  to  bring  to  its  knowledge  all  researches,  experiences,  discoveries,  and 
works  in  lit^eratore  and  science,  end  to  be  present  at  the  extraordinary  sessions 
which  are  held  once  every  three  months. 

Admiititlrative  Seeiiim. 

§  138.  The  administrative  section  is  composed  of  one  president,  two  vice-prefl- 
id^ts,  and  four  generid-in&pcctors,  half  Monammedan  and  half  non-Mohamme- 
dan, as  well  as  cf  six  extra  members,  of  whom  one-third  are  non-Mohammedans. 
A  general  secretary  is  attached  to  the  section,  who  will  attend  every  day,  and  is 
chaceed  with  the  superintendence  of  all  the  schools  .of  the  capital  and  the  provin- 
ces, tne  academic  councils,  libraries,  museums,  and  imperial  printing  establish- 
ments. This  section  is  charged  with  the  nomination  or  professors,  the  examina- 
tion  of  all  differences  among  professors,  and  the  supervision  of  everything  relating 
to  public  instruction,  and  me  preparation  of  the  annual  budget. 

§  139.  The  two  sections  wii]  unite  as  often  as  is  deemed  necessary  under  the 
president  of  that  section,  to  whose  domain  the  affair  belongs,  which  has  caused 
the  united  assembly. 

§  140.  The  salaries  of  members  of  these  two  sections  will  be  as  follows :  Each 
president,  7,500  piasters ;  each  member,  4000  piasters  per  month ;  gcnend  secre- 
taries, 3,000  piasters.  All  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction. 

§  141.  There  will  be  attached  to  both  sections  a  bnrean  of  correspondence  and 
*  buBoan  of  accounts. 

§  142.  The  treasurer  of  public  instruction,  in  the  city  of  Constantinople,  will 
be  managed  by  a  special  functionary. 
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II.     AGA]>BMIO  OOinrOILS  IK  THE  PBOTINCBS. 

§  143.  There  will  be  in  the  chief  city  of  every  province  (vilayet)  an  academic 
coancil,  forming  a  branch  of  the  great  council  of  public  instruction  ut  Constan- 
tinople. Its  president  will  have  the  title  "  rector  of  academy/'  und  it  will  be 
composed  as  follows :  two  vice-rectors  (one  Mohammedan  and  one  non-Mo- 
hammedan); four  general  inspectors,  two  Mohammedans  and  two  non-Moham- 
medans; four  to  ten  members  (half  Mohammedan  and  half  non-Mohammedan); 
a  secretary,  an  accountant,  and  a  treasurer.  Kvery  chief  town  (Sandjak)  of  a 
department  will,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  locality/have  one  or  two  university 
functionaries  with  the  title  "  inspectors,''  one  Mohammedan,  the  ether  non-Mo- 
bammedan.  These  inspectors  are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  governor- 
eeneral  of  the  province.  All  the  functionaries  mentioned  in  this  section  must  be 
Turkish  subjects.* 

§  144.  Rectors,  yice-rectors,  general  inspectors,  and  the  inspectors  of  the 
academic  councils  will  be  appointed  by  the  Sultan  on  recommendation  by  the 
minister  of  public  instruction.  All  other  functionaries  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  locality,  and  will  ba  appointed  on  recommendation  of  the  governor-general 
of  the  province,  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  can  not  be  displaced 
without  his  sanction. 

§  145.  The  rectors,  vice  rectors,  inspector-general,  inspectors,  secretaries,  ac- 
countants, and  treasurers,  will  receive  per  month :  the  rectors  3,000  to  6,000 
piasters;  the  vice-rector,  2,000  piasters;  the  inspector-general,  2,000;  the  in- 
spector, 2,000 ;  the  secretaries,  accountants,  and  treasurcn,  from  500  to  1,000 
piasters.    Inspector-generals  have  also  their  traveling  expenses  paid. 

§  146.  The  duties  of  the  academic  councils  are  as  follows  :  To  carry  out  the 
instructions  transmitted  to  them  by  the  departments  of  public  instruction ;  to 
administer  strictly,  in  their  resi)ective  provinces,  the  provisions  of  this  law ;  to 
manage  the  appropriations  of  the  State  as  well  as  the  additional  local  tax  l^ed 
for  public  instruction,  to  superintend  schools,  libraries,  printing  establishments, 
and  simUar  institutions  in  their  provinces,  to  inspect  the  schools  from  time  to 
time,  to  introduce  improyements,  to  prepare  an  annual  report  on  the  state  of 
public  instruction  in  their  province,  and  make  suggestion  of  desirable  improve- 
ments, to  deliver  a  copy  of  this  report  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  province, 
which  has  to  regulate  its  budget  in  accordance  with  it,  to  work  in  perfecting 
public  instruction  in  every  possible  way,  to  select  and  appoint  professors  and 
teachers,  to  hold  public  examinations  and  give  diplomas  and  certificates. 

§  147.  The  rectors  and  vice-rectors  will  give  all  their  attention  to  the  man- 
agement of  current  business,  to  the  prompt  carnring  out  of  improvements  re- 
solved upon,  as  well  as  to  the  strict  execution  of  the  present  law.  and  the  orders 
which  they  may  receive  from  the  department  of  public  instruction.  They  will 
inspect  the  schools  and  libraries,  especially  the  preparatory  schools,  the  iyeeums 
ana  special  schools  of  the  chief  towns  of  their  province,  to  re^^ulate  the  expenses 
and  see  that  the  funds  are  not  misapplied,  or  fail  in  their  object.  They  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  "  rector  of  the  academy." 

§  148.  The  inspector-generals,  whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary,  mnst,  alter- 
nately, inspect  schools  and  libraries  of  the  province,  and  superintend  the  actions 
of  the  department-inspectors.  They  will,  in  their  circuits,  see  to  the  faithful  ad- 
ministration of  schools  in  the  limits  traced  by  the  law ;  and  are  authorized,  with- 
out special  direction  from  higher  authorities,  to  issue  orders  within  the  sphere  of 
their  functions,  and  recommend  general  measures  to  the  academic  council  for 
approbation.  On  their  return  they  must  submit  to  the  council  a  circumstantial 
report  of  all  their  personal  observations. 

§  149.  Every  inspector  will,  on  his  appointment,  visit  his  department  once  in 
every  three  months,  and  once  every  half-year  as  soon  as  the  schools  are  organised. 
They  are  authorized  to  introduce,  without  any  previous  authorization,  indispen- 
sable improvements  in  the  sphere  of  their  functions,  and  to  submit  general 
measures  to  the  academic  council  of  their  province,  to  which  council  they  most 
hand  in  a  report  every  month. 

§  150.  Honorary  members  will,  as  often  as  their  time  permits',  examine  mat- 
ters submitted  to  the  academic  council  of  their  province;  and  mnst  perform  all 
special  missions,  with  which  they  may  be  intrusted  by  the  council. 

(151.    Professors  of  schools  will  oommunicate  with  the  inspector-genenb  or 
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inspectors  of  the  province  in  which  they  reside.  If  these  fanctionaries  are  nbsent, 
tlie  teachers  of  primary  schools  will  address  themselves  to  the  professors  of  the 
nearest  primary-superior  school  or  preparatory  scliool ;  those  of  the  primary- 
superior  schools  to  the  professors  of  preparatory  schools,  or  directly  to  the  in- 
spectors, and  they,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  matter,  will  refer  it  to  the 
prefect  of  the  department  (liva)  or  the  ac^ademic  councils. 

§  152.  The  academic  councils  will  refer,  in  case  of  doubt,  everything  to  the 
governor-general  of  their  province,  and,  if  necessary,  directly  to  tlie  imperial 
ministry  of  public  instruction. 

III.     BXAMINATIONS,  DIPLOMAS  AND  CEBTIFIOATEi. 

§  153.  There  shall  be  held  three  kinds  of  examinations  in  the  public  schools. 
The  first  comprises  the  class  examinations,  held  at  the  end  of  every  year,  to  pass 
pupils  from  one  class  to  another ;  the  second  comprises  scliool  examinations, 
which  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year ;  and  the  third,  public  exam- 
inations for  diplomas. 

§  154.  Examinations  of  the  first  kind  are  held  in  primary  schools  by  the 
teacher,  in  the  presence  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  of  the  town  council ;  in  the 
primary  superior  schools,  by  a  professor  from  the  preparatory  school ;  and  in  the 
preparatory  schools,  by  a  professor  from  the  lyceum.  If  there  is  no  preparatory 
school  nor  lyceuin  in  the  place,  the  professors  of  the  school  hold  the  examina^ 
tions.  In  preparatory  schoo  s  a  genera]  inspector  will  assist,  if  possible,  at  these 
examinations.  As  regards  the  final  examinations  in  lyceums,  they  arc  to  take 
place  before  the  academic  councils;  at  Constantinople,  before  some  persons  cho- 
sen from  the  imperial  council  of  public  instruction,  and  some  professor  of  the 
normal  school,  or  the  university.  Pupils  who  have  passed  these  examinations 
are  furnished  with  certificates. 

§  155.  Examinations  of  the  second  kind  are  conducted  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  indicated  in  the  precedin;;  set^tion;  and  pupils  who  liave  passed  them,  re- 
ceive certificates,  exempting  them  from  any  exammation  otherwise  necessary  for 
admission  to  the  high  school. 

§  156.  Ever^  pupil  of  a  superior  school  passes  his  examination  before  the 
professors  of  his  division  or  his  faculty,  and  by  handing  in  his  certificate,  pre- 
viously received  at  school,  he  obtains  a  diploma  from  the  Imperial  Council  of 
Public  Instruction. 

§  157.  Examinations  of  the  third  kind  are  sub-divided  as  follows  :  first,  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  of  literature,  science,  and  law ;  second,  for  that  of  licentiate  of 
literature,  science,  and  law ;  and  third,  for  the  doctor's  degree  of  literature,  sci- 
ence, law,  and  medicine. 

§  158.  A  pupil  fi'om  the  preparatory  school  can,  on  the  presentation  of  bis 
certificate,  pass  an  examination  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  literature,  science, 
and  law,  before  ^n  examining  jury,  composed,  at  Constantinople,  of  the  scien- 
tific section  of  the  imperial  council  of  public  instruction,  the  professors  of  the 
University,  and  the  directors  of  the  superior  schools ;  and  in  the  provinces,  of  the 
rector  and  members  of  the  academic  a)uncil.  The  examination  is  oral,  and,  if 
passed,  the  pupil  receives  a  diploma  of  bachelor,  delivered  in  the  name  of  the 
Dultan,  having  at  tlie  head  the  Imperial  Chiffre,  and  signed  by  the  minister  of 
public  instruction.  This  diploma  will  mention  the  name  of  the  academic  coun- 
cil, before  which  the  candidate  passed  his  examination.  The  examination  fee  is 
two  liras.  These  examinations  for  the  bachelor's  degree  continue  in  session  dur- 
ing three  months  every  year,  and  are  open  for  candidates  during  that  period. 

§  159.  A  pupil  who  fails  on  his  first  examination  for  the  degree  of  bachelor, 
may  present  himself  again  towards  the  end  of  this  examination  period.  If  he 
fails  the  second  time,  he  cannot  present  himself  for  a  third  examination  until  the 
following  year;  when,  if  he  fails,  he  may  still  present  himself  a  fourth  time  dur- 
ing the  examination  period  of  the  same  year,  when,  if  he  fails,  he  is  forever  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  diploma  of  bachelor. 

§  160.  The  programme  for  the  bachelor's  examination  is  drawn  up  and  pub- 
lished by  the  scientific  section  of  the  imperial  council  of  ])ublic  instruction,  in 
confonnity  with  a  course  of  studies  pursued  at  the  preparatory  schools. 

1 161.  Every  bachelor  is  admitted  without  examination,  at  the  superior  and 
normal  schools. 
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S 162.  No  indiridaal  can  open  ft  private  school,  eren  a  primary  one,  without 
posf;essing  a  diploma  of  a  bachelor. 

§  163.  Every  bachelor  m  \y  obtain  a  place  in  government  offices,  according  to 
the  specialty  for  which  he  h  is  paused  his  examination. 

§  161.  Every  pupil  who  has  finished  his  studies  in  the  superior  division  of  the 
l^oenm  may  be  examined  for  the  degree  of  licentiate,  by  exhibiting  either  a  cer> 
tificate  from  the  iyceum  or  a  diploma  of  bacheior.  The  examination  is  both  oral 
aud  written.  A  candidate  who  hai  been  admitted  to  this  degree,  and  every  stu- 
dent in  the  University,  who  his  finished  his  third  year,  and  every  pupil  of  the 
normal  school,  who  has  finished  his  second  year,  will  receive,  on  presenting  his 
certificate  from  the  faculty  or  normal  school,  a  diploma  of  licentiate  from  the 
minister  ofpublic  instruction.     The  examination  fee  is  three  liras. 

§  165.  The  duration  of  the  examination  period,  and  the  mode  of  examina- 
tion, are  the  same  as  those  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  The  programme  is  drawn 
up  and  published  by  the  scientific  section. 

§  166.  Every  licentiate  may  be  nominated  to  important  places  in  the  admin- 
istrative branches  of  the  government,  according  to  the  specialty  for  which  he  his 
passed  his  examination. 

f  167.  Every  licentiate  who  has  finished  his  second  year  at  the  Iyceum  divis- 
ion of  the  normal  school,  may  be  appointed  as  professor  in  a  preparatory  school, 
or  as  teacher  in  a  Iyceum. 

§  168.  A  pnpil,' after  completing  the  course  in  the  Iyceum  division  of  the  nor- 
mal school,  or  in  a  special  school,  has  passed  in  his  school  an  examination  for  the 
degree  of  doctor,  receives  a  certificate  entitling  him  to  a  doctor's  diploma,  given 
by  the  Imperial  Council  of  Public  Instruction.    The  examination  foe  is  five  Itras. 

§  169.  The  duration  of  the  examination  and  the  mode,  are  similar  to  tho^e 
previously  given.  Th3  programme  is  drawn  up  and*  published  by  the  direction 
of  the  superior  schools,  and  approved  by  the  mmister  of  public  instruction. 

§  170.  Every  doctor  miy,  according  to  his  specialty,  be  appointed  to  superior 
places  in  the  administration.  Ho  may  lilcTwisc  oocome  a  memoer  of  the  scientific 
section,  and  successivelv  become  professor  and  director  of  a  Iyceum,  and  then  of 
a  superior  school,  and  finallv  of  tno  normal  school. 

§  171.  At  the  end  of  each  scholastic  year  the  scientific  section  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  academic  councils  in  the  provinces,  divide  themselves  into  three 
committees,  forming  three  examining  juries,  namely,  for  the  bachelor's  degree, 
the  licentiate's,  and  the  doctor's  degree. 

§  172.  Ballots  are  cast  into  three  dificrent  boxes,  for  white,  red,  or  black 
Jballs ;  the  white  signifying  good ;  the  red,  passable ;  and  the  black,  bad. 

§  173.  A  pupil  who  ha.s  obtained  three  white  balls  is  considered  as  having 
passed  his  examination  well.  His  name,  with  honorable  mention,  is  inscrib>(i 
in  the  archives  of  the  university  and  the  academic  councils.  One  white  ball  and 
two  red  will  still  entitle  a  pupil  to  *pass  his  examination.  Pupils  who  obta'n 
three  red  balls,  or  two  white  and  one  black,  at  the  examination  ior  bachelor,  are 
still  allowed  to  pass.  But  if  they  obtain  th^se  sam3  balls  at  the  examination  for 
licflBiiate  or  doctor,  they  will  be  rejected!  The  names  of  candidates  who  receive 
diplomaB  wic  inscribed  m  largo  characters,  on  tablets  hung  at  the  great  entrani-e 
portal  of  the  scientific  section,  or  that  of  the  academic  council. 

§  174.  Any  Turkish  subject,  who  has  not  gone  regnlariy  through  the  pnbl'c 
schools,  if  he  desires  it,  may  present  himself  for  any  examination,  on  condition  of 
submitting  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  this  law..  Every  bachelor  may  present 
himsdf  at  the  examination  tor  licentiate ;  and  every  licentiate  at  that  n>r  the 
doctor's  deeree. 

§  175.  Any  foreigner  may  receive  a  public  examination  by  paying  the  exam- 
ination fee;  and  may  also  ootain  the  degrees.  But  he  cannot  be  eligible  to  the 
prerogatives  attaching  to  the  diplomas. 

§  176.  The  examination  fees  are  paid  by  the  candidate  before,  his  examine 
tion ;  and  if  rejected,  he  can  reclaim  only  one-half  the  foe. 

§  177.  Twenty  days  before  the  annual  vacation,  a  ffeneral  competition  be* 
tween  picked  scholars  from  the  preparatory  schools  and  lyceums,  is  held.  Each 
class  writes  compositions  on  various  subjects,  which  are  submitted  to  an  examin- 
ing committee  who  fix  the  amount  of  the  prizes.  The  solemn  distribution  of 
pnaes  takes  pJace  at  Constantinople,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instmction  presick 
uig»  b^re  an  assembly  composed  of  the  Imperial  Council  of  Public  Instiuctioa* 
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the  processors  of  the  vniversitv:,  «nd  the  diMctors  of  ffpeditd  schools.  It  is  also 
attended  by  the  ministers  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  aoa  other  dignitaries  of  the 
l^pire.  In  the  provinces  it  takes  place  under  the  presidcnar  of  the  Governor 
General,  in  the  presence  of  the  local  authorittes  and  the  acaclemic  councils,  the 
parents  of  the  papils,  and  other  prominent  persons.  Perils  who  obtain  prizes 
at  those  com  tetitive  escaminations,  are  called  out  seponilely  and  receive  their 
prizes  from  th3  hands  of  the  president  There  are  four  prises,  of  which  two  silver 
medals  are  given  to  those  pupils  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
three  classes  of  the  superior  division  of  the  lyceums ;  and  two  bronze  medals  to 
the  two  best  pufHls  in  die  third  year  of  the  preparatory  schools. 

TT.      TBACHBRfl  AVD  PR0FB88OBS. 

• 

§  178.  The  teachers  and  professors  of  the  public  schools  of  the  empire  must 
be  Turkish  8uhj(x:ts.  No  one  can  be  teacher  in  a  public  school,  unless  he  is 
provided  with  a  certificate  from  the  primary  section  of  the  normal  school. 

§  179.  Teacher^ of  public  schools  will  be  admitted  to  the  examinations  ex- 
empting from  military  service. 

§  180.  Every  teacher  who  has  violated  the  regulations  of  the  school  will  be 
censured  or  reprimanded ;  if  the  offjnse  is  repeat^,  he  will  be  discharged. 

§  181.  The  professors  of  the  primary-superior  schools  will  be  selected  from 
the  successful  pupils  of  the  pninary-superior  division  of  the  normal  school. 
They  must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  old,  be  of  good  moral  standing,  and  not 
afflicted  with  any  disease. 

§  182.  If  there  is  a  professor's  vacancy  in  a  primary-superior  school,  the  old- 
est teacher  will  receive  the  place.  The  same  course  will  be  pursued  in  the  pre- 
paratory schools  and  lyccuma. 

§  183.  EverjT  profiessor  of  RuchdU  who  is  able  to  pass  his  examination  in  the 
preparatory  division  of  the  normal  school,  and  evcrv  licentiate,  may  become 
te:ichers  in  a  preparatory  school.  The  same  course  is  pursued  with  regard  to 
ths  lyoeiims. 

§  184.  The  oldest  professors  of  preparatory  schools,  and  the  oldest  teachers 
of  the  superior  division  of  the  lyceums,  will,  m  case  of  vacancies,  be  nominated 
as  professors  in  Ivcenms ;  not,  however,  without  having  a  doctor's  diploma. 

§  185.  The  oldest  professors  of  lyceums  and  superior  schools,  can  in  case  of 
vacancies,  be  appointed  inspectont-general,  members  and  vioe-rectors  of  the  aca- 
demic councils,  directors  of^  lyceums  and  special  schools.    . 

§  186.  Ever^  professor  of  a  public  school,  lyceum,  or  special  school,  who 
neglects  his  duties,  will  be  fined  an  amount  in  proportion  to  tne  time  of  his  ab-* 
sence,  and  if  this  period  exceeds  ten  days  during  a  month,  he  will  be  discharged, 
after  having  been  duly  notified. 

{187.  Every  professor  guilty  of  a  crimai  loses  his  diploma,  and  his  name  is 
struck  from  the  list. 

§  188.  Professors  who  are  members  of  examining  juries,  will  receive,  as  long 
as  they  are  in  session,  a  suitable  remuneration. 

§  189.  The  professors  of  primary-superior  schools  and  preparatory  schools, 
will,  if  the^  desire  it,  be  permitted  to  give  instruction  on  their  own  account  out- 
side of  their  regular  school-duties. 

§  190.  Professors  who  wish  to  retire  can  do  so  by  conforming  to  the  general 
regulations  on  this  subject 

^191.  The  amount  of  pensions  to  be  accorded  to  retired  professors,  their 
widows  and  orphans,  is  determined  according  to  the  pension  regulations. 

T.      THB  BUDGET. 

§  192.  The  revenues  of  the  general  administration  of  public  instruction  oon- 
0i8t  of  an  annual  aubsidy  from  the  state,  the  additional  contributions  from  the 
people,  the  assessments  of  the  I'eocaf,  donations  and  legacies  made  by  private 
mdividnals,  the  board-money  of  the  pupils  of  the  lyceams  and  special  schools, 
the  examination  fees,  and  the  fines. 

§  193.  The  budget  of  the  imperial  council  of  public  instruction  of  the  pri- 
mary-superior schools  and  the  preparatory  schools  of  Constantinople,  is  drawn 
np  every  year  by  the  general  afisembl^  of  this  council,  and  approved  by  the 
ooaaeil  of  state.    As  soon  as  it  lias  rooetved  the  Imperial  sanctiOB,  the  additioniil 
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fam  will  be  levied  on  the  population  through  the  mnnicipal  authoritiee,  and 
placed  in  tlu3  central  treasury  of  public  instruction,  together  with  the  subsidy 
nrom  the  state. 

§  194.  The  budget  of  the  academic  councils,  the  primary-snperior  and  the 
preparatory  schools  in  the  provinces,  will  be  drawn  up  hy  these  councils,  and 
after  having  b6eB  ftpptovei  d^  the  general  council  of  tbe  vUofdf  will  be  sent  to 
the  ministry  of  public  instruction  in  order  to  be  submitted  to  tne  council  of  state. 
The  additional  sum  levied 'tm  the  people  m  the  provinces  is  put  in  the  central 
treasury  of  public  instruction. 

§  195.  The  permanent  asscftoments  of  ^  vaeoujs  and  special  donations,  will 
bejdaoed  to  the  creiit  of  the  additional  contribution  from  the  people. 

f  196.  The  annual  allocations  of  the  primary-superior  schools,  both  Moham- 
molan  and  Christian,  will  be  determined  separately  accofding  to  the  amonnt 
oclirtributed  by  iht  Inhabttants  and  the  araonnt  or  subsidy  paid  by  the  state. 
The  BBDie  appnee  to  the  assessments  and.e3q>endituro  of  the  preparatory  schools 
and  the  academic  councils. 

§  197.  Every  community  will  pay  its  quota  in  the  chapter  of  receipts  ojf  the 
budget,,  and  the  money  will  be  paid  against  a  receipt  in  the  respective  localities, 
in  conformity  with  the  decisions  of  the  academic  council ;  and  this  will  be  domi 
byspecial  agents.  The  assessments  of  schools  located  in  the  Hvas  (departments), 
wth  be  advanced  fegnlarly  every  month  by  drafts  on  the  pubUie  treasurietf  or 
odier  establishmontB. 

§  198.  Tbe  maintenance  of  the  primary  schools  fiJls  to  the  cHarge  of  the 
communities ;  tlie  annual  assessment  to  be  paid,  according  to  the  locadity,  either 
in  money  or  in  kind,  is  not  to  exceed  iOO  putftecs,  and  may  not  be  less  wan  600. 
The  repartition  of  this  sum  will  be  made  monthly  or  at  certain  times  deterniinod 
by  the  local  authorities  on  the  productions  of  the  vacouf  of  the  school,  or  if  there 
is  Boae,  on  the  wealthiest  inhabitants  of  the  village.  In  case  tbe  «um  raised 
ibvold  not  suffice,  tbe  defldt  will  be  reassessed  on  the  whole  village. 
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INTRODUCnOH. 

The  Swiss  Confederation  was  founded  on  the  first  of  January,  1818, 
by  the  cantons  Uri,  Schwyz  and  Unterwalden.  In  1858  it  numbered  8 
cantons,  and  in  1518  it  was  composed  of  18  cantons.  This  old  Confedera- 
tion of  13  cantons  was  increased  by  the  adherence  of  several  subject  ter- 
ritories, and  existed  till  1798,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  Helvetic  Re- 
public, which  lasted  four  years.  In  1803,  Napoleon  I,  organized  a  new 
Confederation,  composed  of  19  cantons,  by  the  addition  of  St.  Gall,  the 
Grisons,  Argovia,  Thurgovia,  Tessin  and  Vaud.  This  Confederation  was 
modified  in  1815,  and  the  number  of  cantons  was  increased  to  22  by  the 
re-admission  of  Valais,  Neufchfttel  and  Geneva,  which  after  the  revolution 
in  1848,  formed  the  present  Confederation. 


CANTON. 

Am. 

Sng.M|.niB. 

POPULATION. 

No.  of 
Fed.rep- 

• 

1860. 

Pr.  sq.  mile. 

GathoMe. 

• 

Proe«8taat. 

nienta* 

tiT«S. 

Zurich, 

668.8 

267,641 

866.8 

11,497 

264,803 

18 

Berne,    -        •        - 

2,661.6 

480,616 

178.8 

68,672 

466,862 

28 

Lucerne, 

687.4 

130,966 

226.1 

128,248 

2,697 

1 

Uri,        ... 

420.8 

14,761 

84.4 

14,722 

89 

1 

Schwyz, 

888.3 

46,193 

130.6 

44,649 

639 

2 

Unterwald,  Upper,  - 

)      262.8 

18,899 
11,661 

96.6 

> 

j   13,804 
11,606 

96 

> 

"         Lower, 

66 

Glariss,  -        •        - 

279.8 

88,468 

107.9 

6,866 

27,663 

2 

Zug,    - 

86.4 

19,667 

204.4 

19,036 

622 

1 

Freybourg, 

668.9 

106,970 

177.1 

90,362 

15,678 

5 

Soleure, 

264.6 

69,627 

278.6 

69,799 

9,626 

8 

Basle,  Town,  - 
"    County,      - 

)      184.6 

(  41,261 
I  61,778 

420.2 

9,996 
9,824 

80,826 
41,721 

5 

Schaffhausen, 

119.7 

36,646 

294.9 

2,080 

88,489 

2 

Appenzell,  Exterior, 

162.8 

> 

48,604 
12,020 

)      869.3 

j     2,248 
11,896 

46,869 

8 

"         Interior, 

123 

St.  Gall, 

747.7 

181,091 

228.2 

111,087 

69,802 

9 

Grisons,  -        -        - 

2,968.0 

91,177 

80.2 

29,003 

62,166 

6 

Argovia, 

602.4 

199,600 

897.7 

88,683 

104,385 

10 

Thurgovia, 

268.8 

90,847 

868.6 

22,162 

67,861 

5 

Tessin,  (Ticino,) 

1,034.7 

131,396 

113.8 

131,241 

116 

6 

Vaud,     - 

1,181.9 

218,806 

168.8 

12,981 

199,466 

11 

Valais, 

1,661.6 

90,880 

60.6 

90,169 

697 

5 

NeufchAtel,     - 

2S0.2 

87,847 

262.6 

9,869 

77,476 

4 

Geneva, 

91.8 

88,340 

702.6 

72,366 

70,266 

4 

Total,  - 

15,238.0 

2,684,242 

167.2 

1,040,469 

1,483,298 
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Public  instruction  in  Switzerland  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Federal  Polytechnic  School  and  the  military  courses^  regulated  by 
cantonal  l^slation,  of  which  the  following  are  the  general  results : 
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Trb  canton  of  Argoria  or  Aargau  (the  country  of  the  A«r)  is  boanded 
bj  the  cantons  of  Znrich,  Zug,  Lnzern,  Bern,  Solenre,  Bade,  and  the 
plain  which  separates  it  from  Baden,  and  had,  in  1864,  on  an  area  of  502 
square  miles,  199,600  inliabitants,  of  whom  104,385  were  Protestants,  and 
88,588  Catholics. 

The  present  canton  Ai^goria  has  only  been  fimned  in  recent  time.  It 
consisted  formerly  of  three  separate  parts,  two  of  them  being  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  neighboring  cantons,  and  one  belonging  at  least 
nominally  to  Austria.  Two  of  them  were  united  under  the  name  ^'Aaran 
and  Baden"  in  1798,  and  in  180S,  through  the  influence  of  Napoleon  I., 
the  third  part  was  united  to  these,  and  the  whole  called  **  The  Canton  of 
Argoivia."  In  1880,  an  insurrection  took  place  by  the  people  against  the 
oligarchical  Govemmenti  and  a  new  and  liberal  constitution  was  introduced. 
In  1^1,  another  insurrection  was  instigated  by  the  Jesuits,  which,  how- 
ever, was  soon  oyercome«  As  a  consequence,  all  the  convents  were  abol- 
ished; but  in  1848,  four  nunneries  w^pe  sanctioned  again.  The  constitu- 
tion has  been  revised  twice,  in  1852  and  1862.  In  the  last  mentioned 
year  the  re»^u;tionary  party  gained  a  victory,  by  preventing  the  passing  of 
a  law  puttix^  Jews  and  Christians  on  a  footing  of  equality.  Since  then 
considerable  excitement  has  existed  in  the  canton,  but,  up  to  the  present 
tine,  no  change  has  been  made. 

FUBLIO  IMBTBUCTIOir. 

Hie  school  laws  in  force  in  1868  were  framed  in  1865.  Hiere  is  a  ean- 
tonal  Board  of  Education  (Erzichungsreth),  consisting  of  6  members,  the 
president  of  which  has  the  title.  Director  of  Education  (Erzichungs- 
director).  The  duties  of  the  Board  are :  to  consider  thoroughly  all  laws, 
roles,  and  regulations  relating  to  school  matters,  present  text-books,  draw 
up  programmes  of  instruction,  establish  new  schools,  and  appoint  and  pay 
teadiers  and  school  inspectors.  The  District  School  Board  consists  of  7 
members ;  its  funclaons  are,  to  manage  the  school  funds  and  build  and  care 
for  school-houses.  From  among  its  number  the  cantonal  Board  of  Edueap 
tlon  selects  inspectors,  who  must  visit  every  school  in  their  district  ai 
least  twice  every  half>year.  The  immediate  -supervision  of  each  school  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  locid  school  board  (SektUpJUge)  of  5  to  9  members— half 
of  them  chosen  by  the  District  School  Boaord,  the  other  half  by  the  mmg[|- 
cipal  anthoiities. 
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1.    Primary  Schools. 

In  every  Tillage  of  40  c^ldren,  there  must  be  a  primary  school.  If  the 
number  of  children  dm:ing  4  years  exceeds  80,  a  second  school  must  be  es- 
tablished. 

The  course  of  instirnction  comprises  religion,  reading,  writing,  grammar, 
arithmetic,  surveying,  drawing,  singing,  and  g^innastics.  If  all  the  classes 
are  united  under  one  teacher,  the  school  is  called  a  united  school  (gesammt- 
schule);  if  there  are  several  classes,  with  a  teacher*  to  each,  a  graduated 
school  (nuceesnanschule);  if,  on  account  of  the  large  nomber  of  scholars, 
the  school  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  it  is  called  a  parallel  school 
(paraUelsehule).  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  eight  years,  and  during 
the  last  two  years  special  regard  is  paid  to  the  demands  of- practical  life. 
Every  child  is  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth 
years  of  its  age.  The  number  of  schooKhoars  during  the  first  six  years  is, 
during  summer,  15,  and  during  the  last  two  years,  12 ;  in  winter,  18  during 
the  first  two  years,  and  24  during  the  following  years.  Girls  attendii]^ 
an  industrial  school  are  to  have  at  least  15  hours  in  summer,  and  27  in 
winter. 

Progrcanme  of  itutrueii<m  in  the  Primary  Sekools, 


SCHOOL-TBABS. 

I 

n. 

111 

IV. 

V 

VI. 

vn 

vm. 

Bcligion, 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Language, 
Arithmetic, 

10 

11 

7 

11 

4 

7 

3 

7 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

Writing, 

- 

- 

2 

8 

1 

2 

• 

2 

Realia, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

6 

3 

e 

Drawing, 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

1 

— 

1 

Singing, 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Gymnastics, 

— 

" 

~ 

"" 

1 

— 

.     1 

— 

15       18  15      24  15      24  12      24 

There  is  to  be  an  industrial-school  in  every  village,  which  every  giri  is 
obliged  to  attend  with  the  commencement  of  the  third  year  of  her  schooU 
ing.  If  there  are  more  than  80  scholars  there  are  to  be  two  divisions ;  if 
more  than  60,  three,  &c.  Number  of  hours  per  week,  in  summer  3,  and 
in  winter  6.  ' 

Repetifion-'SchoolSj  or  SupplemerUary-schocls^  have  only  2  or  3  classes, 
and  a  one  year's  course,  and  are  especially  intended  for  farmers  and  me- 
chanics. To  eveiy  one  of  these  schools  the  government  contributes  the 
sum  of  1,000  francs.  The  course  of  instruction  includes:  Religion,  read« 
ing,  grammar,  French,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  surveying,  drawing, 
calligraphy,  singing,  geography,  history,  natural  sciences; — icyt  girls, 
besides,  needle-work  aiid  domestic  economy.  Conditions  of  admission 
are :  the  age  of  12*'13 ;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  taught  at 
the  primary  schools.  The  teachers,  -vHio  have  a  salary  of  1,000  fhmcs, 
are  obliged  to  keep  24-80  hours  a  week. 

J}  very  proprietor  of  a  factory,  who  employs  children  between  the  ages 
of  7-15,  is  obliged  by  law,  to  establish  a  special  school  for  thorn,  in  which 
histruction  is  given  gratis  for  at  least  12  hours  per  weei:.    The  organisa- 
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tion  of  these  scliools,  and  the  course  of  ins^uction,  are  the  same  as  that 
«f  the  primary  chools.  All  the  infant  schools  are  also  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  educational  authoriti^  and  receive  some  pecuniary  aid  from  the 
government.  In  all  these  schools  a  very  strict  discipline  is  maintained^, 
and  every  unexcused  absence  is  punished  by  a  fine  or  incarcerallon. 

District-echooU  are  intended  to  extend  the  knowledge  gain«>xi  at  the 
primary  schools,  and  prepare  scholars  for  the  higher  cantonal  institutions* 
The  course  of  instruction  lasts  4  years,  and  embraces  the  following  sub- 
jects :  religion,  German,  French,  geometry,  arithmetic,  general  history, 
history  of  Switzerland,  geography  (general  and  Swiss),  natural  sciences, 
bookkeeping,  writing,  drawing,  singing,  gymnastics,  military  drill. 
Optional  subjects  are :  Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  English.  Pupils  are  admit- 
ted who  have  finished  the  11th  year  of  their  age.  At  the  foundation  of 
a  district^school,  the  government  grants  a  sum  of  not  more  than  5,000 
francs;  and  an  annual  sum  of  2,500-4,500  francs.  The  echool-fee  is  not 
to  exceed  20  francs. 

The  teachers  at  the  primary-schools  are  appointed  either  definitely  or 
provisionally,  the  former  having  a  salary  of  800  francs ;  the  latter,  of  900 
francs.  The  salary  of  teachers  at  the  Repetition-schools  varies  firom  1,200- 
1,500  firancs.  The  government  pays  pensions  to  superanuated  or  disabled, 
teachers.  Tlie  teachers  at  district-schools  are  either  headmasters  or  as- 
sistant teachers ;  the  former  receive  a  salary  of  at  least  2,000  francs,  the 
latter  are  paid  by  the  hour. 

There  is  a  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Aarau,  the  special  course  of  instruction 
in  which  embraces:  religion,  pedagogics,  practical  course  of  school- 
keeping,  German,  French,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  natural 
sciences,  elements  of  agriculture,  singing,  violin,  organ,  drawing,  cal- 
bgraphy,  gymnastics.  All  these  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  violin 
and  organ,  are  obligatory^  Connected  with  the  seminary  there  is  a  model- 
school.  The  students  of  the  seminary  work  in  the  garden  and  fields  at 
stated  hours.  The  course  lasts  4  yearsl  Condition  of  admission :  must  be 
of  15  years  of  age.  At  the  head  of  the  institution  there  is  a  director, 
chosen  on  the  recommendation  of  the  *^  Board  of  Education."  He  has  gen- 
erally to  pass  an  examination,  and  receives  a  salary  of  2,500  to  3,000 
francs.  The  headmaster,  2,000-2,500.  This  seminary  is  ver}'  well  con- 
ducted, has  a  library  and  museum,  and  large  grounds  for  the  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture and  horticulture.  Poor  students  receive  a  stipend,  which  is  not  to 
exceed  180  trancs  per  annuuL 

There  is  also  a  course  of  instruction  in  every  district  for  females  who 
have  completed  their  16th  year  and  the  primary  course,  who  are  candi- 
dates for  teachers  in  the  industrial  schools,  in  which  domestic  economy 
and  needle- work,  besides  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are  taught. 

All  the  teachers,  and  inspectors  of  the  Canton  meet  once  a  year  at  the 
Caii/oy?a/ Cofi/^ren^e,.  previously  to  which  a  Z>^/r/c^  CQnference  is  held  in 
f^veiy  distrietjt  to  prepare  the  questions  to  be  discussed  at  fhe  General 
Conference. 


Classbs. 

I. 

Ckrmaii, 

4 

French, 

5 

Geography, 

S 

History, 

% 

Mathematics, 

s 

Natural  History, 

2 

Chemistry, 

- 

Experimental  Physics, 

- 

Technical  Drawing, 

S 
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2.  Secondary  Schools. 
The  Cantonal  School  has  two  divisions,  yiz :  the  Gymnasium  and  the 
Industrial  School.  Hie  Gymnasium  consists  of  4  classes,  with  a  one  yearns 
course  in  each,  and  a  Progymnasium  with  a  two  years'  course.  The 
course  of  insruction  embraces:  religion,  German  language  and  litera- 
ture, Latin  and  Greek,  French  language  and  literature,  geography  and 
history,  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  drawing,  singing,  instrumental 
music,  gymnastics  and  military  drill,  besides  Hebrew  for  those  who  intend 
to  study  theology. 
.    The  course  of  iastruction  at  the  Industrial  School,  embraces : 

n.  m. 

4  8 
4'                  3 

2  2 

7  6-8 

2  2 

5  7 
S  8     . 

3  3 

There  are  three  classes,  with  a  one  yearns  course  in  each.  Instruction 
commences  where  it  left  off  in  the  District  School,  and  candidates  for  ad- 
mission have  to  pass  a  rigorous  examination.  The  age  of  15  is  required 
to  enter  either  the  Gymnasium  or  the  Industrial  School. 

The  school-fee  is  20  francs  for  every  clkss,  and  40  francs  fbr  the  uk  of 
the  laboratory.  The  teachers  are  either  headmasters  or  assistant  teachers, 
the  former  are  obliged  to  keep  18-24  hours  a  week.  The  money  salary, 
(in  addition  to  a  dwelling,)  varies  fVom  2,600-3,200  francs.  The  Bector 
is  chosen  from  among  the  headmasters,  for  a  period  of  six  years,  and  re- 
ceiTes  an  additional  salary  of  300  francs.  There  is  an  Inspector  appointed 
by  the  "  Board  of  Education,*"  for  the  Gymnasium,  and  one  fer  the  Indu»' 
trial  School. 

3.    StatisHcs* 

There  were,  in  1866,  518  primary  schools,  144  of  .which  were  United 
Schools,  159  Lower,  37  Middle,  159  Higher,  and  19  Repetition  schools,  and 
29,034  scholars,  and  518  teachers  in  the  primary  schools,  viz :  487  males, 
31  females.  Number  of  Industrial  schools,  293 ;  number  of  teachers,  285 ; 
pupils,  (all  females,)  11,346.  Number  of  District  schools,  28,  with  1,447 
scholars,  (1,395  boys  and  52  girls.)  Latin  was  taught  in  19,  Greek  in  16, 
English  in  6,  Italian  in  4,  Instrumental  Music  in  6.  The  number  of  schol- 
ars in  the  Progymnasium,  was  26 ;  at  the  Gymnasium,  61 ;  at  the  Indus- 
trial school,  50;  (total,  ^37.)  At  the  Teachers*  Seminary,  there  were  in 
1866,  83  students.  The  total  sum  expended  for  educational  purposes,  was 
471,752  francs. 

Among  the  special  institutions,  there  is  the  Cantonal  Asylum  for  boys,  at 
Ohlsberg,  Qrganized  in  1860;  the  House  of  Correction,  at  Lingburg;  3 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb;  2  educational  establishments  for  poor 
children,  at  Ke^n  and  Friedberg;  2  Factory  schools  near  Baden,  and  18 
Infant  schools. 


^ 
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Thk  Canton  of  Appenzell,  having  a  population  in  1864  of  only  00,624 
inhabitants,' in  an  area  of  158  square  miles,  surrounded  by  the  Canton  of 
St.  Grail,  is  divided  for  internal  administration  into  the  Outer  and  Inner 
Rhodes,  the  former  having  a  population  of  48,604  inhabitants,  who  are 
nearly  all  protestants,  and  the  latter  having  a  population  of  12,020,  who 
are  nearly  all  catholics.  The  government  is  administered  by  a  Grand 
Council,  fleeted  by  universal  suffrage,  all  males  over  sixteen  years  of  i^ 
being  entitled  to  appear  in  the  Grand  Assembly  held  annually  in  the 
chief  town  for  the  purpose,  and  for  general  legislation. 

Until  quite  recently  the  central  authority  exercised  but  little  interfer* 
ence  with  the  local  management  of  schools,  and  although  there  was  a 
general  law  on  the  subject,  its  administration  was  left  with  teachers  and 
parents,  who  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  regulations  of  Cantonal 
School-boards. 

I.    OUTIB  APPSNSSLL. 

1.    Primary  Schools, 

In  1862,  a  new  system  was  ovganised,  under  the  general  superintendence 
of  a  Commission,  {Landessckul-commission,)  having  charge  of  all  the  schools 
in  the  Canton.  This  Commission,  composed  of  seven  members,  appointed 
by  the  Grand  Council,  sanctions  the  text-books  and  course  of  studies  recom- 
mended by  the  teachers,  and  designates  competent  persons  to  inspect  the 
schools  and  report  on  their  condition.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  the  Grand  Council  makes  appropriation  to  poor  neighborhoods 
in  aid  of  the  building  of  school-houses. 

To  secure  punctual  and  regular  school  attendance,  teachers  are  obliged 
to  record  every  case  of  absence.  If  a  child  during  one  half-year  has  been 
absent  10  half-days,  or  if  the  school  is  ^ept  twice  a  day,  20  half-days,  with- 
out a  satisfactory  excuse,  the  parents  or  guardians  are  reprimanded,  which 
is  followed  by  a  fine  or  other  punishment  if  the  absence  continues.  There 
are  in  the  primary  schools  3  weeks  vacation. 

Young  men  who  wish  to  prepare  to  teach,  receive  aid  to  the  extent  of 
250  francs  per  annum ;  Real-school-teachers,  SOO-500  francs.  Every  one 
thus  aided  by  a  stipend,  must  after  having  finished  his  studies,  pass  a  satu 
isEactory  examination  or  pay  back  the  sum.  Every  primary  teacher  who 
has  passed  such  an  examination,  on  being  elected  teacher  at  some  school. 
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receives  an  outfit  of  200  francs.    Every  teacher  who  has  had  such  stipend 
and  outfit,  must  teach  10  years  in  the  Canton. 

The  examination  of  primary  teachers  is  both  a  preliminary  examination 
and  professional.  In  the  preliminary  examination,  he  must  prove  his  pro- 
ficiency in  penmanship  and  drawing,  and  his  ability  in  composing  on  some 
given  subject,  and  must  give  a  practical  demonstration  of  his  method  of 
keeping  school.  Hie  professional  examination  relates  to  the  following 
subjects:  Reading,  German  grammar,  bible  history,  arithmetic,  singing, 
mathematical  and  general  geography,  geography  of  Switzerland,  general 
history,  history  of  Switzerland,  natond  history,  natural  philosophy,  geome- 
try, and  calligraphy. 

S.    Secondary  Schools. 

The  Cantonal  School  at  Trogen^  is  maintained  by  tne  government,  and  is 
partly  intended  to  prepare  pupils  for  practical  life,  partly  to  prepare  them 
for  some  hischer  institution  of  leamiiif;.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces : 
Religion,  German,  French,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  arithmetic,  mathe- 
matics, geography,  history,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
technology,  book-keeping,  calligraphy,  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnas- 
tics. In  the  higher  classes  the  scholars  shall,  if  possible,  be  tlieoretically 
and  practically  instructed  in  weaving.  Instruction  is  imparted  by  4  teach* 
ers  and  several  assistant  teachers.  The  course  lasts  4  years.  The  com- 
pleted 12th  year  is  required  for  admission.  The  school-fee  for  natives  of 
the  Canton,  is  50  francs;  for  foreigners,  100  francs.  There  is  a  boarding- 
house  in  connection  with  the  achooL 

3.    Statistics. 

There  arejn  AppenzeU-Ausserrhoden,  86  primary  schools,  8  Real  schools, 
and  1  Cantonal  school.  The  primary  schools  are  subdivided  into  public 
village  schools^  which  are  attended  by  the  older  children  in  the  forenoon, 
and  by  the  younger  ones  in  the  afternoon;  4  middle  schools,  forming  a 
connecting  link  between  .the  primary  schools,  and  the  Real  schools, 
orphan  schools,  and  8  private  primary  schools.  The  number  of  scholars 
in  the  primary  schools  is  8,400,  of  whom  6,500  were  every-day  scholars. 
The  number  of  teachers  at  the  primary  schools  is  86,  most  of  whom  have 
been  educated  at  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Gais.  Of  the  8  Real  schools 
2  are  girls'  schools,  with  297  pupils;  the  number  of  teachers  is  16  male 
and  2  female  teachers.  The  salary  ranges  from  7-1,000  francs.  At  the 
Cantonal  School  at  Trogen,  there  are  five  teachers  and  2  assistant  teach- 
ers, with  salaries  ranging  from  2,000-2,800  francs.  Hie  number  of  scholars 
was  56,  of  whom  7  were  in  the  classical  division.  During  the  last  few 
years,  supplementary  schools  for  adults,  and  industrial  schools  for  girls, 
have  been  established. 
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n.    INNSR  APPBNZBLL. 

Appenzell  successiyely  formed  part  of  ancient  Helyetia,  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, Alemannia  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks.  In  the  year  1513  it 
joined  the  12  cantons,  and  thus  became  a  part  of  Switzerland.  In  the 
year  1524,  the  doctrines  of  the  Beformation  were  introduced.  This,  how- 
ever, in  course  of  time  became  the  cause  of  a  quarrel  between  the  Catholic 
and  Reformed  portion  of  the  canton,  which  was  settled  in  1597,  by  a  jury 
composed  of  deputies  from  all  the  other  cantons,  by  establishing  two  sepa- 
rate cantons,  viz..  Inner  Appenzell  (Catholic)  and  Outer  Appenzell  (Re- 
formed,) each  in  future  to  have  its  own  government.  The  constitution  in 
both  these  cantons  is  purely  democratic.  In  Inner  Appenzell,  the  present 
constitution  dates  from  1829,  and  in  Outer  Appenzell  from  1834.  The 
highest  authority  in  both  is  the  **  Laudgemeinde,''  (assembly  of  all  the  adult 
males.)  Under  it  are,  in  Inner  Appenzell,  a  Great  Council  of  124  mem- 
bers, and  a  Little  Council  of  16  members ;  whilst  Outer  Appenzell  has 
only  a  Great  Council. 

The  school-law  at  present  in  force  in  the  Half-Canton  of  Appenzell- 
Innerrhoden,  was  revised  in  1859.  Its  most  important  regulations  are  the 
following :  All  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  School  Committee, 
which  selects  the  text^books  to  be  used,  (with  the  exception  of  those  used 
in  the  .religious  instruction,)  examines  candidates  for  teaching,  issues  certi- 
ficates of  qualification,  and  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  Cantonal  Gov- 
ernment. Its  permission  is  required  for  establishing  a  private  school.  In 
every  school  district  there  is  a  local  School  Committee,  of  which  the  pastor 
of  the  village  is  chairman.  He  is  obliged  to  visit  the  school  every  week 
and  impart  religious  instruction,  for,  says  the  law :  "  the  school  is  insepar- 
able finom  the  Church."  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  be,  not  merely  in- 
struction, but  education,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  ^Tbe  course  of 
instruction  embraces :  Catholic  Religion,  reading,  calligraphy,  orthography, 
composition,  arithmetic.  In  order  to  obtain  a  uniform  method  of  instruc- 
tion, there  is  a  Repetition  course  for  teachers. 

Children  are  obliged  to  attend  school  fK>m  the  age  of  6-12,  and  cannot 
leave  school  before  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  elementary 
branches.  In  thb  chief  town,  Appemelly  there  aie  separate  schools  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  also  a  Latin  school.  Most  of  the  elementary  schools 
are  kept  only  a  half-day,  in  the  forenoon  or  afternoon.  In  the  town  of 
Appenzell  the  teachers  9x0  elected  by  the  **  Great  Council,"  (Grosse  Rath,) 
and  in  the  country  districts  by  the  respective  village  oouncilfl.  Every 
teacher  must  possess  a  certificate  of  qualification,  and  remains  in  his  place 
as  long  as  he  fulfills  his  duties  satisfactorily.  He  is  entitled  to  a  decent 
dwelling  and  a  garden,  besides  his  money  salary,  which  varies  firom  800  to 
940  firancs  in  the  towns,  and  firom  210  to  600  in  the  rural  neighborhoods. 
The  attendance  at  school  has  as  a  general  rule  not  been  very  good.  The 
nxmiber  of  schools  is  1 7,  and  the  total  number  of  scholars  in  1865,  was 
1,215.    A  Repetition  school  is  much  needed. 
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BIROBT— ABVA— POPULATIOV— KJOVBRHMERT. 

Bablb  (Bonfeo)  wis  known  to  the  Romans,  who  built  here  a  casde 
against  the  inyasioos  of  the  Alemanni,  who  came  aAerwards  into  its  pos- 
session, until  406,  when  it  became  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  and 
when  this  empire  was  divided  in  843,  it  fell  to  the  portion  of  Lewis,  the 
German  emperor.  In  917  the  city  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Huns, 
bat  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Henry  I,  then  belonged  for  some  time  to  Bui^ 
gondy,  and  since  1082  again  to  the  German  empire.  About  the  middle 
of  the  11th  oentoiy  it  became  a  *^free  city,"  in  which  (1431  to  1443)  the 
fiunoos  council  of  Basle  waa  held.  In  1444  the  city  was  besieged  by  the 
Duke  of  Armagnac,  who  had  to  retreat  without  having  accomplished  his 
object  of  subduing  the  city,  aifter  the  battle  of  St.  Jacob,  (a  hospital  close 
to  the  city,)  where  1500  Swiss  triumphed  gloriously  over  30,000  French. 
To  obtain  securi^  against  its  various  enemies  Basle  joined  the  Swiss  con- 
federacy in  1501.  About  this  time  flourished  at  Basle  the  famous  printing 
house  of  Amerbach,  then  one  of  the  first  in  Europe.  After  the  union  with 
Switzerland  Ihe  democratic  element  gained  the  ascendency,  so  that  in 
1516  a  great  number  of  the  nobility  emigrated,  after  which  comparative 
quiet  prevailed  till  the  years  1830-83,  when  after  some  disturbances, 
**  Baale-CSountry  **  seceded  fixun  ^  Basle-Town ;"  and  since  that  date  Basle 
has  been  divided  into  two  independent  Cantons,  viz :  Basle-Town,  which 
comprises  the  city  of  Basle,  and  several  adjacent  communes,  having  to- 
gether in  1860^  a  population  of  41,251  inhabitants  on  an  area  often  square 
Buks ;  and  Basle  County,  which  on  an  area  of  1 74  square  miles,  had  a 
peculation  of  51,778  inhabitanta;  an  aggregate  of  93,024  inhabitants. 

The  government  of  the  Canton  is  in  the  Grand  Council  of  280  members, 
from  which  an  executive  board,  or  Little  Council  of  6^  members  is  chosen. 

I.     PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  BASLE-TOWN. 

Hie  town  or  city  of  Basle  has  always  been  famous  for  its  educational 
ftcilities,  and  its  University,  founded  in  1459,  by  Pope  Pius  H,  was  the 
first  great  Seminary  established  in  Switzerland.  In  August  of  that  year 
the  burgomaster  and  town-council  sent  a  petition  to  the  Pope,  asking  for 
the  privilege  <^  establishing  a  University,  and  in  November  of  the  same 
year  the  Pope  graciously  granted  their  petition.  The  University  was  in- 
angnrated  with  the  most  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  on  the  4  th 
Ajwil  1860,  and  on  the  following  day  the  lectures  were  commenced.    TLe 
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founders  of  the  University  had  judged  rightly,  that  Basle,  on  account  of 
its  geographical  position,  would  form  a  kind  of  exchange  of  sciences  for 
the  different  nations  whose  boundaries  here  conversed.  Many  of  the  first 
professors  of  law  came  from  Erfurt  and  Heidelberg ;  professors  of  belles- 
lettres  and  Roman  law.  from  Italy,  whilst  from  Paris  the  realistic  doctrine 
of  scholasticism  was  soon  transplanted  to  Basle.  This  great  end  was* 
however,  only  had  in  view  for  9r  comparatively  short  time,  and  soon  the 
University  became  exclusively  Grerman.  Among  the  eminent  men  of 
learning  that  taught  at  the  University  of  Basle  during  the  -first  century 
of  its  existence,  we  may  mention  Erasmus,  Oecolampadius,  Gr^^naeus  and 
others.  Large  numbers  of  students  from  all  parts  flocked  to  the  old  city, 
and  made  it  for  some  lime  one  of  the  most  &moas  seats  of  learning  in 
Europe.  Thusfix>m  1460  till  1469,  1199  students  were  entered  on  the 
lists;  from  1470  till  1479,  1201 ;  from  1480  till  1489,  690,  and  from  1490 
till  1499,  700.  Since  then  the  number  of  students  steadily  declined  from 
various  reasons,  partly  outward^  such  as  wars,  pestilence,  and  the  ibrmation 
of  other  Universities  in  neighboring  countries.  .In  1529  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation  gained  firm  ground  in  Basle-;  many  of  the  old  professors 
and  students  left,  and  the  University  was  closed  for  some  time,  to  be  reor- 
ganized completely  in  consonance  with  the  principles  of  the  reformers. 
Though  never  again  attended  by  as  lai^e  number  of  students  a^  during 
the  first  40  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  always  maintained  an  honorable 
position  among  European  Universities,  and  Bernoulli,  Meriau,  Euler,  de 
Wette,  Hagenbach,  and  Wackemagle,  have  shed  new  lustre  on  it. 

The  educational  institutions  of  the  Canton  of  Basle-Town,  include  f 

I.  Elementary  Schools ;  II.  Secondary  Schools,  consisting  of  (1)  Real 
Schools*  (2)  Real  Gymnasium;  (3)  Humanistic,  or  Classical  Gymna- 
sium; (4)  Industrial  or  Technical  Gymnasium;  (6)  Pedagogium;  IIL 
The  University;  IV.  Female  Schools. 

All  these  establishments  are  under  government  control.  The  highest 
authority  is  the  Little  Council  (Kleine  Ratk)  or  executive  board  of  the 
Grand  Council,  assisted  by  a  Committee  on  Education  consisting  of  nine 
members.  This  committee  has  to  consider  all  the  laws,  and  to  lay  them 
before  the  Little  Council  for  its  approval.  Over  each  one  of  the  schools 
there  is  a  Committee  of  Inspection,  consisting  of  five  members,  chosen 
by  the  Little  Council,  and  subordinate  to  the  Committee  on  Education, 
(Erzichungs  Comite).  There  is  one  Committee  of  Inspection  for  the  Boys* 
Primary  Schools  and  the  Real  Schools,  one  for  the  Real  Gymnasium  and 
the  Industrial  School,  one  for  the  Humanistic  Gymnasium,  one  for  the 
Pedagogium  or  Normal  School  and  the  University,  one  for  the  Girls*  Pri- 
mary Schools,  and  one  for  the  Higher  Girls'  School. 

The  Rector  or  Principal  of  the  Real  School  attends  the  meetings  of  the 
Committee,  and  has  an  advisory  vote,  and  is  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
teachers.  The  Committee  of  Inspection  must  see  that  all  laws  are  prop- 
erly carried  out,  select  the  text^-books,  propose  changes  in  the  plan  of 
instruction  and  rules  and,  regulations,  and  make  an  annual  report. 
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I.  Elementary  Schools  for  Boys* 

lliese  schools  receive  pupils  only  six  years  of  age,  and  carry  them 
through  a  three  years'  coarse  in  three  classes.  The  course  comprises : 
reading,  writing,  urithmetic,  singing,  Geroian,  and  religion.  The  num- 
ber of  hours  per  week  is  fixe<l  at  26.  The  school-fee  is  one  franc  per 
month.  At  every  elementary  boys'  school  there  is  one  head-master  and 
two  teachers,  each  obliged  to  teach  26  hours  per  week.  The  town  has  to 
provide  and  keep  in  repair  the  school-houses,  and  a  dwelling  for  the  teacher 
or  an  equivalent  pay  in  an  additional  sum  of  300  francs  annually.  The 
salaries  of  teachers  vary  from  1  franc  GO  centimes,  to  I  franc  75  centimes, 
for  each  recitation  hour.  Afrer  having  served  ten  years,  a  teacher  is  en- 
titled to  an  increase  .of  salary. 

II.  Secondary  Schools. 

(1.)  The  Heal  School  continues  tlie  work  of  instruction  where  the  Ele- 
mentary School  leaves  it,  in  four  courses  of  one  year  each,  as  follows : 
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The  staff  of  teachers  at  the  Real  School  consists  of  one  Rector,  three 
Head-masters,  and  a  number  of  teachers  and  assistant  teachers  as  circum- 
stances require. 

(2.)  The  Real  Gymnasium  builds  further  on  the  foundation  laid  in  the 
Elementary  School ;  and  gives  instruction  in  more  general  knowledge  and 
educates  pupils  so  as  to  fit  them  for  entering  the  Industrial  School.  Tliis 
Gymnasium  has  five  classes,  and  pupils  are  received  firom  the  age  of  nine 
years  to  fourteen  years.     The  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows : 
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(8.)  Humanistic  Gymnasium,  (with  six  classes,)  prepares  pupils  for  the 
Pedagogium,  and  likewise  for  the  Industrial  School.  The  course  of  in- 
struction is  as  follows : 

Classbb. 

Rdigion, 

Latin, 

Greek, 

French, 

German, 

History, 

Geoffraphy, 

Mathematics, 

Nat.  History, 

Writing, 

Drawing, 

Singing, 

The  staff  of  teachers  consists  of  one  Rector,  fiye  Head-masters,  and  a 
corresponding  number  of  teachers  and  assistant  teachers.  If  a  class  ex- 
ceeds 60  scholars,  it  must  be  subdivided  in  two. 

(4.)  The  Industrial  School  aims  at  giving  a  higher  **  realistic  "  educa- 
tion, thus  preparing  pupils  to  enter  into  commercial  life,  or  to  continue 
their  studies  at  some  special  technical  school.  It  has  three  classes  of  one 
year  each,  admitting  pupils  from  the  age  of  14-17,.  and  besides,  a  half-year's 
course,  chiefly  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  Polytechnic  Schools.  All  the  sub- 
jects are  obligatory.    The  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows : 
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2d 
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2d 
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2d 

One 

Bf.-7r. 

Hf.-yr. 

Hf-yr. 

Hf.-jrr. 

Hf.-yr. 

Hf.-yr. 

ELf.-yr.onlj 

German,    -        -         6    . 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

•l. 

French,  -        -        -    4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

English,     •        -         4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

History,          -        -    3 

3 

8 

2 

3 

2 

- 

National  Economy,    - 

- 

— 

- 

2 

- 

- 

Natural  History,         2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Physics,     -        -         - 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Chemistry,     -        -    - 
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2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Mechanics,  -      -         - 

— 

• 

— 

«• 

2 

2 

Mathematics,          -    7 
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4 

6 

6 

Drawing,   -        -         4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

Gymnastics,           -    1 

I 

I 

1 

— 

— 

- 
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Instruction  is  imparted  partly  by  professors  from  the  Unlyersity,  partly 
by  special  teachers.  Candidates  for  admission  must  undergo  an  examina- 
tion in  German,  French,  and  mathematics,  and  only  scholars  who  have 
successfully  finished  the  fifth  class  at  one  of  the  two  Gymnasiums,  are 
exempt  from  it. 

(5.)  The  Pedagogium,  This  institution  is  intended  to  continue  the 
education  received  at  the  Humanistic  Gymnasium,  and  prepare  pupils  for 
entering  the  University.  It  has  a  three  years'  course,  and  the  plan  of 
studies  is  the  following : 
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Clambs. 

I. 

n. 

m. 

Latin,      .... 

8 

8 

8 

Greek,          .... 

6 

6 

• 

German,          ... 

3 

8 

8 

ftench,         .... 

3 

3 

B 

Hinoiy,  -       .       .       - 

4 

4 

8 

Mathematics  and  Physics,    - 

4 

4 

4 

Religion,          ... 

— 

- 

S 

Introduction  to  Philosophy, 

- 

- 

*• 

Instmction  is  ^ven  by  the  University  professors,  and  special  teachers. 

The  Rectors,  Head-masters  of  Elementary  Schools  and  other  schools, 
are  appointed  fi)r  life ;  the  other  teachers  are  only  engaged  for  a  certain 
space  of  time  specially  stipulated. 

The  salary  of  the  Rector  of  the  Real  School  is  2,900  francs,  with  lodg- 
ing and  fuel ;  Head-master  1  franc  75  centimes,  teachers  1  franc  5  cen« 
times,  assistant  teachers  1  franc,  per  hour.  The  Rector  of  the  Real 
Gymnasium,  and  the  one  of  the  Humanistic  Gymnasium,  has  3,300  francs, 
with  lodging  and  friel;  the  Head-master,  2  francs  15  centimes  per  hour; 
assistant  teachers,  1  francs  5  centimes  per  hour.  At  the  Industrial  School, 
and  at  the  Pedagogium,  the  hour  is  paid  with  2^-4)^  francs.  The 
Head-masters  of  the  Real  School  and  the  two  Gymnasiums,  can  claim  28 
hours  per  week.  By  a  law  of  December  6, 1858,  teachers  of  the  Elementary 
Schools,  the  Real  School,  and  the  two  Gymnasiums,  receive  after  ten  years' 
service,  an  increase  of  salary  of  200-400  francs ;  after  15  years,  again  100 
francs,  and  the  Rectors  500.  The  school-fees  amount  to  1  frttnc  at  the 
Real  School,  (and  20  Rappen  for  stationeryi)  8  francs  at  the  Industrial 
School,  10  francs  at  the  Pedagogium. 

m.  The  Unioenkif. 

llfeB  University  of  Basle,  established  in  1459,  was  reorganised  in  1806. 
It  has  four  Departments,  vis :  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Philosophy. 
Hie  Department  of  Philosophy  has  two  divisions,  via :  1.  Philosophy  and 
History;  2.  Natoral  Sciences  and  Mathematics.  Philosophy  proper,  be- 
longs as  a  connecting  link  to  both  divistons.  In  the  Department  of  Philoso- 
phy, there  are  generally  4-5  Professors ;  in  the  Department  of  Theology, 
4-^ ;  in  tha||iaw  Department,  3 ;  and  in  the  Department  of  Medicine,  8. 
As  at  the  German  Universities,  the  IVofessors  are  either  **  ordinary,'*  or 
*^ extraordinary";  there  are  likewise  private  tutors,  fPrivof  docetUen,) 
The  appointments  are  for  life.  The  salary  of  an  Ordinary  Professor  is 
iMiaUy  3,000  francs;  that  of  the  nt>sector  in  the  Medical  Department, 
2,000  francs.  The  salary  of  Extraordinary  Professors  varies.  Profes- 
sors are  generally  obliged  to  lecture  from  10-12  hours  per  week;  those  in 
the  Department  of  Philosophy,  from  12-14  hours. 

All  the  Professors  form  the  soK^alled  <<  Academic  Regency,"  and  choose 
annually  from  their  midst,  a  Rector,  which  office  cannot  beheld  more  than 
twice  in  succesrion  by  the  same  person.  The  Regency  must  see  to  the 
general  welftre  of  the  whole  institution,  draw  up  the  plan  of  studies  for 
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every  year,  have  tihe  superintendence  of  the  discipline  and  diligence  of  the 
students,  manage  the  University  property,  distribute  the  stipends,  and 
superintend  the  library  and  oraseums.  Each  Department  manages  its  own 
affairs  by  a  Council  of  ail  its  Professors,  one  of  them,  chosen  annually 
as  Dean,  {Dican,)  presiding.  In  order  to  matriculate,  a  certificate  of 
maturity  examination  at  the  Gymnasium  is  required. 

In  connection  with  the  University  there  are  a  number  of  collections, 
viz :  a  Librar}',  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Art  Museum,  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Botanical,  Anatomical  and  other  collections,  which  are  managed 
by  separate  committees.  The  government  annually  grants  a  subsidy  of 
12,000  francs  towards  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  these  collections. 
The  number  of  students  varies  from.  100  to  130,  each  session. 

IV.  Female  Schools, 

(1.)  There  are  four  Elementary  Sckool%  of  six  classes  of  one  year 
each.  The  chief  subjects  of  instruction  are :  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, singing,  German,  needle-work,  (in  the  higher  classes  French,) 
history,  geography,  and  natural  science.  In  the  lower,  three  classes,  the 
number  of  hours  per  week  is  24,  and  in  the  upper  three,  26 ;  of  these, 
8  are  devoted  to  female  work.  Girls  are  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the 
age  of  6>12.  At  every  Elementary  School  there  are  two  teachers,  each 
of  whom  teaches  34  hours  per  week.  Besides  these,  there  are  assistant 
teachers,  and  special  female  teachers  for  the  female  work. 

(2.)  The  Higher  CfirW  School  is  a  continuation  ot  the  fourth  class  of 
the  Elementary  School,  and  consists  of  five  classes  of  one  year  each.  Sub- 
jects of  Instruction  are :  religion,  German,  French,  history,  geography, 
elements  of  natural  sciences,  arithmetic,  writing,  drawing,  singing,  female 
work ;  number  of  hours  per  week,  28,  besides  two  hours  devoted  to  gym- 
nastics. 

At  the  head  of  a  Higher  Girls*  School  there  is  a  Rector,  2-^  Head- 
masters, and  a  number  of  assistant  and  female  teachers*  Rectors  and 
Head-masters  of  the  Elementary  and  Higher  Girls'  Schools  are  appointed 
for  life.  The  salaries  are,  in  Elementary  Schools:  in  the  three  lower 
classes,  1  franc  9  centimes ;  in  the  three  upper  classes,  1  franc  45  centimes ; 
female  teachers,  60-80  centimes,  per  hour.  The  Rector  oQ|he  Higher 
Girls'  School  has  8,300  francs,  with  lodging  and  fuel ;  the  Head-master, 
1  franc  75  centimA  -  2  francs ;  assistant  teachers,  1  firanc  5  centimes  -  1 
franc  75  centimes ;  female  teachers,  60-89  centimes,  per  hoor.  After  ten 
years'  service,  the  salary  is  increased  by  from  200-400  francs,  and  after  15 
years,  by  100  francs  again.  After  the  same  number  of  years'  service  the 
Rector's  salary  is  increased  by  500  francs. 

Country  District  of  Basle-Toxon, 

.  The  education  in  the  country  district  of  the  Canton  "  Baale-Town,"  com- 
prising  the  three  villages  of  Riehen,  Bettingen  and  Kleinhuningen,  is 
regulated  by  the  law  of  1861.  According  to  this  law,  tlicre  are  the  follow- 
ing schools :  Elementary  Schools,  Half-day  Schools,  and  Working  Schools. 
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.  The  Elementary  Schools  are  intended  to  give  an  elementally  education 
to  pupils  ot  both  sexes ;  they  have  a  six  yean'  course,  at  Riehen  with  six. 
dasaesy  in  the  two  other  villages  three  classes  with  two  divisions  each. 
Subjects  of  instruction  are:  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  singing,  Ger- 
man,, religion,  the  most  important  iactg  of  histCHry,  geography,  and  natural 
science.  The  number  of  hours  per  week  is  22  for  the  lower  two  classes, 
and  26-28  far  the  upper  four. 

The  Half-day  Schools  are  intended  to  repeat,  expand,  and  sapplemeht 
the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  Elementary  Sdiool.  They  have  a  two 
years'  course,  with  one  or  two  classes.  Boys  are  instructed  in  business 
ootnposition  and  geometry.  The  number  of  hours  per  week,  (confined  to 
tlie  forenoon,)  is  18. 

The  Irulustrial  Schools  are  intended  to  instruct  girls  in  female  work. 
Number  of  hours  per  week,  6-9. 

Children  are  obliged  to  attend  school  from  die  age  of  6-14.  The  school- 
fee  amounts,  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  to  1  franc  20  centimes  per  quar- 
ter ;  in  the  *HalMay  Schools,  to  8  centimes ;  in  the  Working  School, 
instruction  is  gratis.  In  every  school  there  is  to  be  a  school-fund  or  treas- 
my,  for  stationery,  &c.  This  fund  is  maintained  by  interests  of  any 
schocrf-property,'  by  gifts  of  every  new-married  couple,  government  subsi- 
dies, legacies,  &o.  Instruction  is  imparted  either  by  a  Head-master  or 
teacher.  Tlie  Head-master  in  Bielben  gets  96  centimes  per  hour;  the 
second  teacher  90 ;  the  third  teachers  85 ,  the  Head-master  and*  teach- 
ers in  the  two  other  villages  get  85  centimes  per  hour ;  the  school-mis- 
tress at  Riehen  gets  50  centimes  per  hour ;  the  female  teachers  there  and 
in  the  other  two  villages,  40-50.  After  a  ten  years'  service,  the  salary 
of  teachers  is  increased  by  150  francs  per  annum ;  and  after  15  years,  by 
lOOirancs.  All  the  teachers  have  fi-ee  lodging,  some  field  or  gnr.lcn,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  ftiel.  Teachers  are  elected  and  dismissed  by  the 
Committee  on  Education.  For  the  country  schools  there  is  an  Inspector, 
chosen  for  six  years,  who  is  paid  200  francs  per  year.  He  has  the  general 
saperintendence  of  all  schools  in  the  Country  Districts.  He  has  a  seat  in 
the  Committee  on  Education  as  an  advisory  member.  At  every  Elemen- 
tary- School  the  immediate  superintendence  is  confided  to  a  school  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  pastor  of  the  village  as  President,  and  four 
members  chosen  by  tl^  inhabitants  of  the  village,  for  six  years. 

V.  Private  and  Supplementary  Schools. 

Besides  these  public  institutions,  Basle  City  possesses  a  number  of 
private  schools.  Thus,  the  "•  Society  for  the  Public  Good,"  founded  in 
1776,  by  Isaac  Iselin,  (numbering  in  1863,  841  members,  each  paying  an 
annual  contribution  of  10  francs,)  maintains  six  schools.  This  society 
possesses  property  to  the  amount  of  122,000  francs;  and  in  1863  the  rev- 
enue amounted  to  64,000  firancs,  the  expenditure  to  36,700.  The  most 
important  of  the  schools  maintained  by  this  society,  is  the  Factory  School, 
in  which  free  instruction  is  given  several  evenings  a  week,  to  the  boys 
working  in  the  factories. 
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The  French  Repetition  School  gives,  without  chai|^  yotmg  men  who 
are  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  an  opportunity  to  continue  their  French 
studies  and  keep  up  the  knowledge  acquired  at  school  Thei«  is  also  a 
school  of  Modeling  and  Design,  for  various  artisans;  Evening  Schools 
for  children  of  poor  parents,  where  they  are  taught  drawing,  reading, 
nnging,  &c^  three  evenings  a  week ;  and  a  Sunday  School  for  girls. 

VL  Statistics. 

At  the  University,  in  the  winter  of  1865-66,  there  were  106  matricu- 
lated students,  20  not  matriculated;  summer  1866,  99  matriculated,  86  not 
matriculated.  In  the  winter  1865-66,  41  professors  read  74  lectures;  in 
the  summer  1866,  87  professors,  76  lectures.  Winter  1866-67,  the  num- 
ber of  students  was  105.  At  the  Gymnasium,  there  were  in  summer  1866 
51  scholars,  and  in  winter  1866-67,  46.  The  number  of  students  at  the 
Industrial  School  was  118.  At  tlie  Humanistic  Gymnasium,  there  were 
in  1865,  386,  and  in  1866,  413  schoUirs.  At  the  Real  Gymnasium,  in  1866, 
366,  and  in  1866-1867,  403.  At  the  Real  School,  in  1866,  349,  and  1866^ 
67,  405.  The  Elementary  Boys*  Schools  had  670  pupils,  (330  fixmi  other 
Cantons  and  106  foreigners,)  in  December,  1866,  692.  Hie  Elementary 
Girls'  Schools  had  1,193  pupils,  (506  from  other  Cantons,  171  fbreigners.) 
In  the  Country  Districts,  the  schools  were  attended  in  1865-66,  by  353!  chil- 
dren, ajud  in  1866-67,  by  382.  The  number  of  pupils  at  Ihe  Working 
School  was  133,  (all  giris.) 
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ABBA — ^POPULATION. 

The  Canton  of  Basl^Coantry,  formerly  united  with  Bftsle-Town,  seceded 
from  the  latter  after  a  short  but  sanguinary  civil  war  in  1832,  caused 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  aristocratic  tendency  of  the  city  and  cantonel 
government  entertained  by  the  democratic  population  of  the  country. 
The  population  in  1860  was  61^773,  on  an  area  of  174  square  miles. 

?UBUO  mSTRUCTIOK. 

Hie  first  school-law  of  the  new  Canton  dates  from  April  6^  1835.  The 
highest  authority  is  a  Board  of  Education,  {Erziehungsrath,^  consisting  of 
seven  members,  elected  by  the  government  of  the  Canton.  Every  second 
year  3-4  members  retire  and  new  ones  are  chosen.  These  membei's 
receive  a  remuneration.  For  the  special  inspection  of  the  schools  the 
Government  nominates  a  School  Inspector  for  five  years,  who  draws  an 
annual  salary  of  1,200  fi*ancs,  and  4  fi^ncs  journey  money  per  day  when 
traveling.  In  every  village  or  town  there  is  a  School  Board  of  3-5  mem- 
bers, for  the  local  schools.  A  law  of  1858  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  District  School  Boards  for  each  district,  to  consist  of  five  members. 

1.  Primary  Schools. 

There  is  a  Primary  School  in  every  village,  except  that  two  small  vil- 
lages may  have  one  in  common.  Every  parent  must  (law  of  March  6, 
1863,)  give  at  least  an  elementary  education  to  his  children.  Absence 
from  school  is  strictly  punished.  Children  at  private  schools  must  under- 
go the  same  annual  or  semi-annual  examinatioiis  as  those  of  the  public 
schools,  and  if  their  knowledge  is  not  found  to  be  of  a  satisfactory  character, 
the  Inspector  is  authorized  to  require  their  attendance  at  a  public  school. 
Every  child  is  obliged  to  attend  school  for  five  hours  every  day  from  the 
age  of  6-12.  The  law  of  1855  provides  that  no  one  is  to  be  dismissed 
fix>m  school  until  the  highest  class  has  been  reached.  From  the  time  of 
leaving  school  till  the  end  of  the  15th  year  of  theb  age  with  Catholics, 
and  the  time  of  their  cdhfirmation  with  Protestants,  children  must  attend 
the  Repetition  School.  Besides  the  common  school  hours  some  time  each 
week  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  acquisition  and  singing  of  patriotic  and  reli- 
gions songs.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  are: 
reading,  German  grammar,  arithmetic,  biblical  history,  geography  and 
history  of  Switzerland,  general  geogn^hy  and  history,  natural  history, 
singing,  calligraphy  and  drawing. 
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For  the  purpose  of  educating  teachers,  an  agreement  is  to  be  entered 
into  with  some  other  Canton,  in  which  there  is  a  well-regulated  Teachers' 
Seminary.  Candidates  for  teaching  must  pass  an  examination.  If  a 
place  is  vacant  and  there  are  several  candidates  who  have  all  passed  the 
examination  satis&ctorily,  the  Village  Council  assembles  and  decides  by 
ballot.  The  place  is  always  given  for  five  years.  The  salary  amounts  to 
250  francs,  with  lodging,  fiiel  and  good  land,  &c.  All  teachers  are  obliged 
to  participate  in  an  annual  pedagogical  course  instituted  by  the  School 
Inspector. 

A  law  of  Dec.  8,  1840,  provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  Industrial 

School  for  Girls.    Hie  female  teacher  gets  an  annual  salary  of  40  francs, 

and  the  assistant  teachers  20  francs.     There  is  always  to  be  one  teacher 

.  for  40  scholars.    Girls  from  8-12  are  obliged  to  attend  this  school ;  there 

are  to  be  4  hours  instruction  at  least  per  week* 

2.  Secondary  Sehooi$, 

Besides  the  primary  schools  there  are  District  Schools^  established  by 
law  of  1885,  and  by  the  revised  law  of  1851.  These  schools  have  a  three 
years'  course,  and  prepare  pupils  for  higher  institutions  of  learning,  having 
regard  at  the  same  time  to  the  demands  of  practical  life.  The  subjects 
taught  in  these  schools  are :  German,  French,  history,  geography,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  botany,  zoology,  mineralogy,  physics,  chemistry,  calli- 
graphy, drawing,  singing;  all  these  subjects  are  obligatory:  Latin  and 
Greek  are  optionaL 

8.  Statistics. 

In  1864  there  were  70  school  communes,  (Schulgemeinden,)  with  103 
primary  teachers,  80  female  teachers  for  the  working-schools,  and  18  as- 
sistant female  teachers.  The  Primary  Schools  were  attended  by  6,825,  and 
the  Repetition  School  by  1,867  children.  There  are  four  District  Schools 
and  two  Secondary  Schools,  for  girls.  There  are  no  higher  schools  in 
the  Canton,  but  the  government  extends  pecuniary  aid  to  talented  young 
men  who  wish  to  study  at  some  University  or  technical  school.  According 
to  the  law  of  April  2,  1858,  they  must^  in  order  to  obtain  such  aid,  undergo 
an  examination  oral  and  written,  and  embracing  Grerman,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  history,  geography,  matJiematics,  natural  sciences,  physical 
anthropology. 
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HISTORY — AUfLA — ^POPULATION. 

Berne  originally  formed  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  After  this  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  Alemanni,  the  Burgundians  settled  on  the  greater 
part  of  the  territory  in  the  5th  century.  It  then  formed  part  of  the  empire 
of  the  Franks ;  towards  the  end  of  the  9th  centmry,  of  the  Duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  and  in  the  11th  century,  of  the  German  empire.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  1^  century,  the  city  of  Berne  was  built  by  Euno  von  Bubenberg, 
and  in  the  year  1218  the  £mperor  Frederick  U  declared  it  a  free  city. 
In  1353  Berne  joined  the  Swiss  confederation.  During  the  16th  century 
Berne  took  its  full  share  in  the  victorious  wars  of  the  Swiss  against  Aus- 
tria, Burgundy,  Milan,  and  Spain.  In  1528  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
-  tion  were  almost  universally  accepted  in  Berne,  and  along  with  Zurich  it 
soon  became  the  leading  reformed  Canton.  The  present  constitution,  in  its 
main  features,  dates  from  1846.  In  1860,  on  a  territory  of  2,561  square 
miles,  there  was  a  population  of  468,516  inhabitants;  of  these,  466,862 
were  protestants,  and  58,572  were  catholica. 

PUBLIC  mSTRUOTION. 

The  present  organization  of  public  instruction  dates  from  the  constita- 
tion  of  1831,  the  twelfth  paragraph  of  which  is  as  follows:  *<  Every  man 
must  see  that  the  children  entrusted  to  his  care  enjoy  the  benefit  of  ele- 
mentary instruction ;  the  supervision  of  education  is  a  sacred  duty  de- 
volving on  the  nation  and  its  representatives."  Prom  1832  to  1845,  the 
legislature  was  very  active  in  perfecting  the  educational  system,  and  the 
result  was  embodied  in  the  law  of  1847,  which  was  revised  in  1856. 

School  AxUharUies,    The  highest  authority  is  the  Board  of  Education, 
(ErziehungsdirecdoRf)  and  four  to  six  school  inspectors,  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  of 
the  Canton.     In  every  parish  there  is  a  Primary  school  committee,  chosen 
by  the  Common  Council,  and  composed  of  from  three  to  nine  members.. 
There  is  likewise  a  committee  of  five  members  for  every  secondary  school, 
chosen  partly  by  the  contributing  parish  or  district  authorities,  or  private 
individuals,  who  have  a  share  in  the  undertaking,  and  partly  by  the  can 
tonal  board  of  education,  in  proportion  to  their  contributions.    The  boarc 
of  education  also  nominates  the  president.    For  each  of  the  two  cantona 
schools  there  is  a  committee  of  firam  five  to  eight  members,  nominated  by 
tlie  board  of  education. 
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Grades  of  Schools,  The  educatioiial  establishments  are  classed  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  Elementary  or  primary  schools ;  2.  Secondary  schools,  including 
real-schools  and  progymnasia:  and  8.  Scientific  schools,  including  the 
cantonal  schools  and  the  university. 

X.      PRIMABT  SCHOOLS. 

• 

I         The  primary  schools  receive  children  from  their  sixth  year  to  their 

'      first  communion,  which  is  about  their  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year.    The 

'  instruction  is  divided  into  three  grades  or  periods — ^from  the  6  t5  9,  9  to 

^  vjf .       I     12, 13  to  14,  and  includes  religion,  mother  tongue  (French  or  German), 
mathematics,  history,  and  geography. 

•  Religious  instruction  is  limited  to  the  reading  of  a  select  series  of  biblic^ 

narratives  fi*om  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the  learning  by  heart 
of  verses  from  the  Bible.  In  the  second  grade,  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the 
Ten  Commandments  are  learned ;  and  in  the  third,  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
In  Bome  schools  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  used. 

The  instruction  in  the  native  tongue  (^Sprachunterricht')  is  excellently 
organized ;  it  is  divided  into  object-lessons,  writing,  and  reading.  The 
object-lessons  commence  with  the  well-known  objects  of  the  schoolroom, 
the  house,  etc.,  and  combine  witli  this  the  formation  of  correct  ideas  on 
these  objects,  their  properties,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put.  By  con- 
tinual repetition  these  axe  firmly  impressed  on  the  memory,  and*  by  adding 
new  objects  the  intellectual  horizon  is  widened ;  and  by  connecting  all  the 
associated  ideas  on  one  object,  a  beginning  is  made  of  giving  simple  de- 
scriptions of  various  objects,  including  the  most  common  inanimate  things, 
plants,  animals,  occupations  of  men,  and  natural  phenomena.  These  ob- 
ject-lessons are  made  interesting  and  complete  by  simple  narratives 
suggested  by  the  various  objects,  and  by  showing  the  proper  conduct 
of  children  in  their  manifold  relations  to  God,  their  parents,  neighbors, 
the  school,  and  nature.  In  the  speaking-lessons,  great  care  is  taken  to 
teach  the  children  the  proper  use  of  the  singular  and  plural,  and  by 
using  the  simple  and  most  essential  forms  of  a  compound  sentence,  their 
sense  of  grammatical  utterance  is  gradually  and  correctly  developed  with- 
out having  recourse  to  a  grammatical  text-book.  In  reading  and  writing, 
'  the  organs  of  hearing  and  speaking  are  first  of  all  developed  by  compre- 
hending correctly  and  speaking  distinctly  after  the  teacher,  sounds,  sylli^ 
bles  and  words,  and  by  representing  correctly  on  paper  the  elementary 
forms.  This  is  followed  by  writing  and  reading  the  names  of  such  objects 
as  have  been  seen  and  impressed  on  the  mind,  and  composing  short  sen- 
tences on  these  objects.  Then  follows  the  reading  of  simple  narratives, 
descriptions,  poems,  and  the  copying  oi  some^  these  pieces  and  writing 
afler  dictation,  writing  pieces  learnt  by  heart,  correcting  these  pieces  after 
the  printed  copy,  etc.  These  exercises  are  continued  in  the  second  and 
third  grade,  and  much  stress  is  laid  on  correct  and  expressive  reading. 
The  faculty  of  speaking  is  to  be  developed  by  giving  correct  answers,  and 
by  reproducing  orally  some  piece  that  has  been  read.    The  writing  of 
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these  two  grades,  is  writing  from  dictation,  and  "  writing  about,"  (au/schrei' 
ben,)  or  composing.  The  writing  from  dictation,  aims  at  a  correct  orthog- 
raphy and  punctuation ;  the  **  writing  about,"  is  the  free  reproduction  of 
some  piece  that  has  been  read,  and  the  composing  tends  to  develop  the 
ideas  of  the  pupil  himself.  This  last  mentioned  exercise,  at  first  is  made 
after  giyen  models,  and  has  special  regard  to  descriptions,  letter-writing, 
etc.  During  the  last  two  years,  more  difficult  themes  are  selected.  Jn 
the  second  grade,  grammatical  instruction  is  conmienced,  and  continued 
as  far  as  tiie  compound  sentences,  whilst  in  the  third  grade  the  syntax  is 
reviewed  and  practiced  by  analytical  exercises. 

The  elements  of  arithmetic  are  taught  in  the  two  first  grades,  and  deci- 
mals are  first  introduced  ih  the  sixth  year,  with  instruction  in  regard  to 
coins,  measures,  and  weights.  Fractions,  (simple  and  compound,)  per- 
centage, etc.,  as  well  as  proportion,  are  only  taught  in  the  third  grade. 

The  instruction  in  mathemoHcs,  beyond  arithmetic,  during  the  first  four 
years,  has  no  special  hours  assigned  to  it,  but  is  merely  introduced  as  occa- 
sion offers,  in  the  object-lessons,  writing,  and  dra?mig.  In  the  fifth  year 
regular  hours  are  assigned,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  following  subjects 
are  taught  during  the  fi|th  and  sixtii  year :  lines,  angles,  triangles,  paral- 
lel lines,  parallelograms,  polygons,  and  planimetry.  The  first  part  of  the 
third  grade,  (14  th  to  15th  year,)  is  occupied  with  a  repetition  and  more 
thorough  review  of  the  subjects  studied  in  the  second  grade,  advancing 
gradually  to  trigonometry  and  stereometry,  and  finally  to  some  lesssons  in 
practical  surveying. 

In  the  first  grade,  history  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  object- 
lessons,  but  forms  a  separate  branch  of  instruction  only  in  the  second 
grade,  commencing  with. short  biographies  of  famous  Swiss,  and  gradually 
advancing  .to  more  general  history. 

Instruction  in  geography  commences  with  a  description  of  the  pnpiPs 
dwelling-place  and  its  environs,  and  comprises  practical  lessons  on  the 
horizon  and  the  quarters  of  the  heavens,  and  the  peculiarities  of  land 
and  water.  After  this,  follows  geography  of  Switzerland,  its  orography, 
hydrography,  and  ethnography.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  third 
grade  comprises :  maUiematical  geography,  review  of  Swiss  geography, 
special  geography  of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  orography,  hydrography,  and 
political  geography  of  Europe,  and  a  general  description  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Instruction  in  natural  history  commences  in  the  second  grade,  wifh  a 
description  and  comparison  of  the  most  important  indigenous  plants,  the 
most  important  insects  and  animals,  and  finally,  includes  a  statement  of 
the  physical  qualities  of  metals  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put.  In 
the  third  grade,  the  first  two  years  are  occupied  with  a  description  of  the 
plants  that  are  of  importance  in  the  household,  in  forest  culture  and  agri- 
culture ;  and  in  connection  with  this,  instruction  is  given  on  vegetable 
physiology,  and  on  the  various  ways  of  cultivating  and  improving  garden, 
field,  and  fiurest  plants.    In  mineralogy,  likewise,  such  portions  are  chiefly 
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taught  as  may  have  some  relation  to  agriculture,  such  as  clay,  granite, 
marl,  gypsum,  sandstone ;  sandy-soil,  clay-soil,  loamy-soil,  Humus-soil. 

In  natural  philosophy^  the  phenomena  of  gravity,  the  lever,  the  pendu- 
lum, the  pulley,  the  windlass,  the  crane,  the  fountain,  diving-bell,  barome- 
ter, siphon,  &c.,  are  the  subjects  of  instruction.  During  the  last  two 
years,  some  knowledge  of  the  human  body  is  to  be  imparted,  with  special 
regard  to  dietetics.  The  following  subjects  are  taught  during  the  last  two 
years:  sound,  light,  warmth,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  In  chemistry, 
sufficient  instruction  is  given  to  explain  the  most  common  processes  of  the 
household  and  the  farm. 

The  plan  of  studies  for  writing  and  singing,  is  likewise  careftilly  worked 
out.  Drawing  is  only  formally  begun  in  the  second  grade,  and  in  the  third 
grade  it  is  taught  in  two  separate  branches,  viz :  free-hand  and  geometri- 
cal drawing,  the  latter  not  being  obligatory. 

Gymnastics  were  introduced  in  the  primary  schools  by  a  special  law  of 
Feb.  17,  1864,  and  poor  villages  are  entitled  to  assistance  from  govern- 
ment towards  getting  the  necessary  apparatus.- 

The  law  on  primary  schools  states  expressly  that  the  Canton  as  well  as 
the  parish,  must  see  that  all  children  attend  the  primary  school.  Those 
parishes  which  send  th^  children  to  the  same  primary  school,  form  a 
school-district.  A  change  in  the  existing  division  can  only  be  made  with 
the  sanction  of  the  cantonal  authorities.  It  is  not  allowed  to  organize  new 
schools  with  less  than  thirty  children.  There  is  a  peculiar  provision 
there,  that  the  ablest  scholars  of  different  school-districts  may  be  united 
in  one  common  ^'  upper  school,*'  in  which  cajse  the  state  contributes  200 
francs.  I 

The  law  obliges  parents  and  guardians  to  send  their  children  punctually 
to  school,  and  in  cases  of  unavoidable  absence,  an  excuse  must  be  sent  to 
the  teacher.  The -school  committees  are  to  report  on  the  cases  of  non-ex- 
excused  absence,  to  the  Grovemor,  {RegierungssiatthaUer,)  The  primary 
schools  admit  children  from  the  sixth  year,  and  keep  them,  if  protestants, 
till  their  first  communion;  if  catholics,  to  the  end  of  the  15th  year. 
The  number  of  hours  per  week  is  18  during  summer,  and  during  winter, 
30  for  boys  and  27  for  girls.  • 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  teachers  at  primary  schools,  the  law  pro- 
vides that  a  school  can  only  be  taught  by  a  single  teacher,  when  in  all 
grades  of  instruction  there  arc  not  more  than  80  scholars ;  in  schools  con- 
sisting only  of  two  grades,  not  more  than  90;  and  in  schools  of  one  grade, 
not  more  than  100  scholars.  Whenever  this  number  is  exceeded,  a  new 
class  must  be  formed  within  four  years.  Exceptions  to  the  preceding 
rules  can  only  be  made  with  the  sanction  of  the  educational  authorities. 

Normal  Schools,  or  Teachers'  Institutes, 

For  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  German  primary  schools,  there  is 

a  teacher's  seminary  at  Berne,  at  which  there  are  accommodations  for  120 

students,  who  have  their  board  and  lodging  in  the  institution.     The  course 

of  instruction  occupies  three  years.     Candidates  for  admission  must  be 
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seventeen  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  Canton,  or  Swiss  citizens  whose 
parents  have  settled  in  the  Canton.  The  instruction  is  gratis,  but  for 
board,  lodging,  washing,  light,  fuel,  and  medical  attendance,  an  annual  sum 
of  100  francs  must  be  paid.  Those,  however,  who  are  not  citizens  of  the 
Canton,  must  also  pay  a  fee  for  their  instruction.  Every  student,  on  leav- 
ing, is  pledged  to  teach  in  some  public  school  for  at  least  eight  years ; 
those  who  do  not  fulfill  this  condition  are  required  to  refund  to  the  state 
the  entire  cost  of  their  education. 

Hie  course  of  study  embraces  the  following  subjects  in  the  several 
classes,  with  the  hours  devoted  to  the  same  in  each  class : 

Classes. 

Pcda^gics, 

Baligion,      -        -        - 

German, 

French,         -        -        - 

Arithmetic, 

Geometry,     -        -        - 

Physics  and  Chemistry, 

Natural  History,    • 

History,    -        -        - 

Geography, 

Singing,    - 

Piano,   -        -        .        . 

Violin,      -        -        - 

Drawing,       -        -        . 

Calligraphy, 

Gymnastics, 

Total,     .        .  43  43  40 

• 

The  instruction  in  pedagogics  gives  the  general  principles  of  educa* 
tion,  and  make  the  student  acquainted  with  the  best  ways  of  instructing  a 
good  public  school.  In  connection  with  this  there  are  practical  exercises 
in  the  model  school. 

In  German,  in  the  lowest  class,  the  same  ground  is  gone  over  again  as 
in  the  public  school,  including  grammar,  with  special  regard  to  the  dialect ; 
in  the  middle  classes,  syntax,  and  in  the  highest  class,  a  general  revision 
of  the  whole  subject  In  connection  with  these  exercises  there  are  read- 
ings from  selections  of  German  prose  and  poetry,  and  in  the  highest  class, 
a  regular  course  of  composition  and  prosody,  and  likewise  an  extensive 
course  of  German  literature. 

In  mathematics,  the  instruction  in  the  lower  class  comprises  vulgar  and 
decimal  fractions,  rule  of  three,  ete. ;  in  the  middle  class,  geometrical  pro- 
portions, rules  of  percentage,  double  rule  of  three,  mercantile  arithmetic, 
square  and  cube  roots,  elements  of  algebra,  including  equations  of  the  first 
degree :  in  the  highest  class,  logarithms,  compound  interest,  equations  ot 
the  second  degree ;  and  finally,  a  brief  review  of  the  whole  arithmetical 
instruction  and  the  way  of  applying  it  in  the  public  schools. 

The  instruction  in  geometry  during  the  first  two  years  is  confined  to 
planimetry,  and  only  in  the  last  year  are  stereometry  and  trigonometry 
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taught.  Fliysics  and  chemistry :  first  half-year  of  the  lowest  class,  ele- 
ments of  physics;  second  half-year  of  the  middle  class,  sound,  light, 
warmth,  magnetism,  and  electricity ;  in  the  second  half-years  of  the  lowest 
and  middle  classes,  chemistry. 

Natural  history  is  likewise  taught  in  the  first  half-years  Of  the  lowest 
and  middle  classes,  first  meteorology  and  anatomy  of  plants,  systematic 
hotany,  with  special  regard  to  the  plants  used  in  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  medicine.  In  the  second  half-year  of  the  lowest  class,  mineralogy, 
physiology,  and  anthropology,  are  taught ;  in  the  second  half-year  of  tlie 
middle  class,  zoology.  In  the  first  half-year  of  the  highest  class,  popular 
agriculture  is  taught,  and  zoology  finished.  The  last  half-year  is  devoted 
to  a  complete  review  of  the  instruction  in  natural  philosophy  and  physics. 

History :  in  the  lower  class,  history  of  the  East,  the  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans ;  in  fact  all  ancient  history ;  in  the  middle  class,  history  of  Switzer- 
land till  1 798 ;  in  the  highest  class,  history  of  the  middle  ages,  and  modem 
history ;  history  of  Switzerland  from  1798  till  the  present  time. 

In  geography,  a  general  introduction,  comprising  mathematical  and 
physical  geography,  is  followed  hy  a  description  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
world,  dwelling  at  greater  length  on  the  European  possessions  in  Africa, 
Asia,  America,  and  Australia ;  in  the  middle  class,  geography  of  Europe ; 
and  in  the  highest  class,  special  geography  of  Switzerland,  a  more  extended 
course  of  mathematical  and  physical  geography;  and  finally,  a  review  of 
the  whole  geographical  instruction. 

Instruction  in  drawing  consists  partly  in  free-hand  drawing,  partly  in 
geometrical  drawing.  A  good  deal  of  out-of-door  work  is  in  the  first  place 
intended  to  contribute  co  the  health  of  the  students,  but  likewise  for  prac- 
tice in  tliis  sort  of  work. 

For  teachers  who  have  already  received  their  certificate,  excellent  in- 
struction is  given  at  the  seminary  in  the  so-called  ^  repetition-courses.** 
They  receive  their  board  and  instruction  gratuitously ;  the  course  lasts 
three  months,  during  summer.  Thus  teachers,  who  otherwise  might, 
in  some  out  ot  the  way  village,  become  a  prey  to  mental  stagnation,  g^t  a 
new  impetus,  are  made  acquainted  with  everything  new  in  the  educa- 
tional field,  and  have  altogether  an  opportunity  to  fill  up  any  gaps  in  their 
knowledge. 

Hie  faculty  of  instruction  in  the  normal  school  consists  of  one  director, 
^ve  teachers,  and  some  assistant  teachers.  These  are  all  nominated  by 
the  government  council,  for  six  years  only.  The  salary  of  the  director 
is  2,500  francs,  f  and  free  lodging,)  if  his  wife  is  able  to  take  care  of  the 
household ;  if  not,  only  2,200  firancs,  because  in  that  case  a  special  house- 
keeper has  to  be  paid.  The  teachers  receive  at  most  2,200  francs,  and  the 
assistant  teachers,  who  live  in  the  building,  free  board  and  lodging,  and 
800  francs.  All  the  teachers  are  obliged  to  give  25  hours  instruction  per 
week. 

There  is  a  second  teachers'  seminary  at  Porrentmy,  for  the  French  poi^ 
tion  of  the  Canton,  with  only  thirty  scholars,  divided  into  three  classes.    In 
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connection  with  this  seminary,  there  is  a  model  primary  school,  giving  an 
opportunity  to  the  student  to  practice  teaching.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
this  model  school  never  exceeds  forty.  They  are  received  for  three  years, 
and  special  attention  is  given  to  those  who  intend  to  become  teachers,  in 
which  case  they  may  remain  in  the  model  school  till  they  can  enter  the 
seminary.  The  poorer  scholars  pay  an  annual  sum  of  80  francs  for  board, 
&c.  The  model  school  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  primary  teacher, 
who  gets  free  board  and  lodging,  and  700  francs  a  year. 

Strict  order  and  discipline  are  maintained  in  these  Teachers'  Semina- 
ries. In  summer  the  students  rise  at  half-past  four,  and  in  winter  at  five 
o'clock;  study  hour  till  seven;  then  breakfast;  afterwards  the  students 
attend  to  domestic  duties,  such  as  clearing  the  dining-room,  washing  up 
the  breakfast  things,  cleaning  the  lamps,  and  bringing  wood  and  water. 
Instruction  is  given  from  8  to  12;  dinner  and  recreation,  12  to  1 ;  1  to  2, 
work  in  the  garden,  cut  wood,  &c.  *  recitation  from  2  to  4.  During  a 
short  interval  at  4,  lunch ;  study  hour  fit>m  5  to  7.  Supper  at  7 ;  then 
free  time,  during  which  the  pupils  prepare  th^  vegetables  for  the  following 
day.     Study  hour  fix>m  8  to  9. 

Two  schools  have  likewise  been  organized  for  the  education  of  primary 
female  teachers ;  one  for  the  German  part  of  the  Canton  at  Handelbank. 
and  one  for  the  French  at  Delsperg.  The  course  at  each  of  these  institu- 
tions continues  at  least  two  years,  and  the  average  nmnber  of  pupils  is  15, 
who  only  form  one  class.  Each  of  these  establishments  has  one  director, 
one  teacher,  and  one  assistant  teacher.  The  director  has  a  salary  of  2,500 
francs  and  free  lodging ;  the  teachers  have  1,500  francs,  and  the  assistant 
teachers  frt)m  600  to  1,000  francs. 

Every  vacancy  in  the  primary  schools  is  published  in  the  official  papers, 
giving  an  exact  account  of  the  duties  and  emoluments  of  the  place.  In 
case  the  school  committee  desires  it,  candidates  must  undergo  an  examina- 
tion, which  is  held  publicly  by  the  school  inspector.  It  consists  in  writing 
a  composition,  giving  lessons  in  the  various  branches,  and  playing  some 
piece  on  the  piano.  A  short  oral  examination  may  be  combined  with  this, 
if  thought  desirable.  Hie  school  committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  in- 
spector, proposes  several  candidates,  one  of  which  is  elected  by  the  com- 
mon council  by  ballot,  who  is  then  confiitncd  by  the  cantonal  '^  boaord  of 
education,"  and  holds  his  place  for  life.  Although  obedient  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  school  authorities,  the  teachers  exercise  their  functions  with 
great  independence  of  parental  interference. 

To  obtain  a  certificate  of  qualification,  every  candidate  fbr  a  primary 
school  undergoes  an  examination,  which  is  held  annually  at  a  certain  fixed 
time.  The  committee  of  examination  consists  of  eleven  members,  and  is 
nominated  by  the  **  board  of  education."  The  director  of  the  seminary  is 
present  at  the  examination,  and  has  an  advisory  vote.  Only  native  Swiss 
are  admitted  to  this  examination ;.  foreigners  only  if  they  have  been  edu- 
cated at  some  Swiss  school,  or  have  lived  in  Switzerland  at  least  three 
years.    The  examination  is  both  theoretical  and  practical    The  theoreti- 
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cal  examination  is  oral  and  written ;  the  oral  examination  is  public,  and 
the  written  is  conducted  under  special  supervision.  The  examination  re- 
lates to  aU  the  obligatory  branches  of  instruction  which  are  taught  in  the 
Teachers'  Seminaries,  with  the  exception  of  g^'mnastics  and  agriculture. 
At  the  written  examination  the  following  is  required :  a  composition  in 
the  native  language,  writing  of  a  German  and  a  French  letter,  and  the 
solution  pf  various  mathematical  problems.  At  the  oral  examination  the 
following  is  required :  pedagogics ;  a  knowledge  of  the  bodily  and  mental 
development  of  children ;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature,  the  ele- 
ments, the  ways  and  means  of  education ;  a  knowledge  of  public  schools, 
the  various  ways  in  which  they  are  organized,  and  their  history  with 
special  regard  to  the  Canton  Berne ;  loud,  correct,  and  impressive  reading ; 
clearness  and  skill  in  the  rendering  of  pieces  read,  and  the  ability  to  show 
the  leading  train  of  thought  and  the  logical  development  of  the  story  or 
poem ;  grammar  and  prosody,  and  the  history  of  German  literature.  In 
French,  very  much  the  same  is  required.  In  mathematics:  common 
arithmetic,  algebra,  square  and  cube  roots,  proportions,  equations  of  the 
first  degree,  planimetry,  stereometry,  and  practical  geometry.  In  natural 
history :  physics  and  chemistry,  special  regard  being  paid  to  those  parts 
which  have  reference  to  practical  life.  In  history :  thorough  knowledge 
of  Swiss  history,  and  the  leading  features  of  general  history.  In  geograr 
phy :  mathematical,  physical,  and  political  geography  of  the  whole  world, 
special  geography  of  Switzerland  and  Canton  Berne.  The  practical  ex- 
amination comprises  a  trial  lesson,  for  which  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  prepar- 
ation is  allowed :  singing,  playing  a  piece  on  the  piano,  organ,  or  violin ; 
drawing  of  some  simple  object  from  nature ;  specimens  of  calligraphy. 
All  candidates  must,  besides  the  foregoing,  undergo  a  thorough  examina- 
tion in  religion. 

n.      SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Secondary  schools  have  a  two-fold  aim,  viz :  First,  to  give  the  educa- 
tion required  for  any  industrial  or  mercantile  pursuit ;  and  secondly,  to 
impart  the  preliminary  knowledge  required  for  entering  the  cantonal  schooL 
They  are  divided  into  real-schools  and  progytnnasia.  Pupils  are,  as  a 
rule,  only  to  be  admitted  in  spring ;  in  exceptional  cases,  however,  they 
may  be  admitted  at  any  time.  Every  candidate  for  admission  must  undergo 
an  examination,  which  decides  in  which  class  he  is  to  be  placed.  For  ei^ 
tering  the  lowest  class  the  requisites  are :  correct  reading  and  understand- 
ing of  some  short  piece  of  prose  or  poetry ;  knowledge  of  simple  sei^ 
tences ;  writing  of  a  short  tale  with  few  orthographical  faults,  and  some 
arithmetical  problems.  Higher  demands  are  made  for  entering  the  higher 
classes.  If,  afler  a  month's  time,  it  becomes  evident,  either  that  the  pupil 
is,  afler  all,  not  yet  fit  for  the  class,  or  that  he  is  further  advanced  than 
was  thought,  he  may  either  be  put  back  one  class,  or  put  one  class  higher. 
There  are  very  strict  regulations  with  regard  to  the  scholars  absenting 
themselves  from  schooL    Reports  as  to  the  diligence  and  the  conduct  of 
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tibe  pupils  are  made  out  four  times  a  year,  which  are  sent  to  the  parents 
or  guardians,  who  sign  and  return  them  to  the  school,  where  the/  are 
kept  till  the  pupil  leaves  it. 

According  to  the  number  of  teachers,  the  real-schools  are  divided  into 
three  kinds :  1.  Real-schools  with  one  division ;  2.  Real-schools  with  two 
divisions ;  3.  Real-schools  with  three  divisions.  The  course  of  studies  is 
varied  accordingly.  Most  real-schools  belong  to  the  second  class  (that 
with  two  divisions).  The  number  of  classes  varies  with  the  number  of 
teachers  employed.  The  number  of  recitation  hours  is  not  to  exceed  thir- 
ty-three either  for  teachers  or  pupils. 

In  German,  the  following  is  aimed  at :  ready  and  correct  reading ;  cor- 
rect explanation  of  suitable  pieces  of  prose  and  poetry.  In  grammar,  the 
simple  and  compound  sentence,  formation  of  words,  &c. ;  composition  and 
letter-writing ;  learning  by  heart  of  select  pieces  of  prose  and  poetry. 
The  chief  aim  b  to  awaken  the  self-activity  of  the  pupil  in  finding  out 
the  meaning  of  some  sentence,  or  the  id^as  expressed  in  some  poem,  &c. 

In  French,  the  grammar  alone  is  gone  through,  in  the  secondary  schools 
with  one  division.  In  those  with  two  or  three  divisions,  German  pieces 
are  translated  into  French,  and  French  authors  are  read ;  French  compo- 
sition and  letter-writing  is  likewise  practiced.  In  the  higher  divisions, 
the  pupils  are  recommended  to  use  the  French  language  exclusively ;  in 
connection  with  the  French  reading,  some  notice  is  taken  of  French  liter- 
ature. 

Instruction  in  mathematics  comprises,  in  the  schools  with  one  division, 
the  whole  of  arithmetic,  algebra  as  far  as  equations  of  the  first  degree,  m- 
diments  of  geometr)'  and  surveying.  In  the  schools  with  two  or  three 
divisions,  algebra  as  far  as  equations  of  the  second  degree,  square  and 
cubic  roots,  logarithms,  &c.,  geometry,  besides  planimetry,  also  stereome- 
try ;  and  in  tlie  schools  witli  three  divisions  only,  also  trigonometry. 

In  history,  general  history  in  biographical  form  is  taught  in  all  the 
schools,  as  well  as  the  history  and  constitution  of  Switzerland.  In  the 
schools  with  two  divisions,  ancient  history  and  history  of  the  middle  ages 
is  taught ;  in  the  schools  with  three  divisions,  modern  history,  with  special 
regard  to  the  social  and  literary  development  of  the  nations,  is  taught. 

Geography  comprises,  general  geography,  (physical  and  political,)  special, 
physical,  and  political  geography  of  Europe,  special,  physical,  industrial 
political,  and  commercial  geography  of  Switzerland,  with  special  regard 
to  Canton  Berne.    Drawing  of  maps  is  practiced  in  all  the  schools,  espe- 
cially rapid  sketches  on  the  black-board  and  on  slates. 

Natural  history :  botany,  general  introduction  into  Linne's  system.  In 
the  schools  with  two  or  three  divisions,  physiology  of  plants,  zoology ;  in 
the  schools  with  one  division,  description  of  some  of  the  most  important 
representatives  of  the  various  classes  of  animals,  the  general  construction 
.  of  the  human  body,  and  the  functions  of  its  various  parts.  In  the  schools 
with  two  or  tliree  divisions,  the  most  important  rules  of  dietetics  are  also 
taught.    Mineralogy  is  taught  in  connection  with  the  elements  of  chemls- 
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try,  especially  as  regards  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Inorganic  chem- 
istry is  likewise  taught  with  special  regard  to  the  above  mentioned 
branches. 

Physics :  in  the  schools  with  one  division,  the  rudiments  only  are  taught, 
which  serve  to  explain  the  most  common  phenomena  of  nature,,  whilst  in 
the  schools  with  two  or  three  divisions,  a  more  exhaustive  course  of  physics 
is  given. 

In  all  the  schools,  German  and  English  calligraphy,  and  business  letters 
and  book-keeping  are  thoroughly  attended  to. 

Instruction  in  drawing  comprises,  free-hand  drawing,  ornamental  draw- 
ing, elements  of  perspective,  geometrical  drawing,  drawing  of  machines, 
maps,  and  architectural  plans. 

In  all  the  schools,  instruction  is  given  in  gymnastics  and  singing. 

There  is  an  examination  of  the  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  once 
a  year.  Candidates  can  only  get  their  license  after  the  completion  of  their 
twentieth  year.  For  this  examination  one  committee  is  appointed  for  the 
German,  and  another  for  the  French  portion  of  the  Csinton,  each  cons^isting 
of  seven  members,  chosen  by  the  cantonal  board  of  education.  The  ex- 
amination is  both  theoretical  (oral  and  written)  and  practical. 

At  the  oral  examination  the  following  subjects  are  required :  Religion ; 
of  Reformed  candidates :  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  the  articles  of  faith, 
biblical  chronology  and  geography,  church  history,  &c. ;  of  Catholic  can- 
didates :  knowledge  of  the  Bible  with  regard  to  chronology  and  geogra- 
phy, the  most  important  facts  of  church  history,  articles  of  faith  and  gen- 
eral regulations  of  the  Catholic  church.  Pedagogics :  a  knowledge  of 
psychology,  development,  ways  and  means  of  education,  history  of  peda- 
gogics. Native  language :  thorough  knowledge  of  grammar,  composition, 
literature,  reading,  &c.  French,  for  German  candidates :  granmiar,  com- 
position, literature,  reading ;  the  same  for  French  candidates  in  German. 
Latin  and  Greek :  grammar,  general  knowledge  of  literature,  some  Latin 
prose  writer  or  poet  Mathematics :  arithmetic,  algebra  as  far  as  equa- 
tions of  the  second  degree,  elements  of  analysis,  planimetry,  stereometry, 
and  trigonometry.  Natural  history:  mineralogy,  zoology,  botany,  and 
anthropology.  Elements  of  physics  and  mechanics ;  elements  of  chemis- 
try. History :  general  history,  Swiss  history,  special  histor}'  of  Berne. 
Geography :  elements  of  mathematical  geography,  physical  and  political 
geography  of  the  world,  special  geography  of  Switzerland,  (pailiculariy 
Berne).  Singing :  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  singing,  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  singing,  singing  of  some  pieces.  Gymnastics :  anatomy  of  the 
human  body,  history  and  different  systems  of  gymnastics,  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  theoretical  rules. 

At  the  written  examination  the  following  is  ret^uired :  writing  of  a  compo- 
sition on  some  pedagogical  theme ;  French  composition  in  form  of  a  letter ; 
translation  of  some  piece  from  French  into  German,  and  vice  versa  ;  transla- 
tion of  some  piece  from  the  native  language  into  Latin  or  Greek,  (use  of  dic- 
tionary allowed) ;  solution  of  some  algebraical,  arithmetical,  and  geomet- 
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rical  problems;  calligraphy;  problems  in  book-keeping  and  commercial 
arithmetic.  In  drawing,  candidates  have  to  exhibit  sketches  in  free-hand 
and  geometrical  drawing,  and  answer  some  theoretical  questions. 

Hie  practical  examination  comprises,  giving  of  trial  lessons  in  at  least 
two  branches  of' science,  one  of  which  must  be  a  language;  in  gymnastics, 
knowledge  of  the  technical  terms  and  practice  in  the  required  exercises ; 
in  chemistry  and  physics,  some  knowledge  of  experimenting. 

Eyery  candidate,  before  the  examination,  mentions  the  special  branches 
in  which  he  wishes  to  be  examined.  The  follo¥ring,  however,  are  obliga- 
tory :  1.  Pedagogics  and  native  language ;  2.  Either  ancient  languages 
and  history,  or  French  (for  French  candidates,  German,)  and  history,  or 
mathematics,  natural  sciences,  and  geography ;  8.  Two  optional  subjects, 
of  which  one  must  be  a  scientific  one,  (non-scientific  subjects  are :  singing, 
drawing,  writing,  and  gymnastics.)  In  order  to  get  a  license  for  teaching, 
the  character  ''  middling,'*  (mittelmdssigj)  is  required  (as  a  minimum)  for 
all  optional  subjects,  history,  and  geography ;  for  all  others,  the  character 
*^  pretty  good,"  (ziemlich  gut^  as  a  minimum. '  Thos^  who  are  not  able  to 
pass  the  first  examination,  are  at  liberty  to  try  again  after  one  year,  and 
if  again  unsuccessful,  they  can  make  a  third  and  last  exMninatioo  at  the 
expiration  of  another  year.  The  fee  at  the  first  examination  is  ten  francs , 
at  each  of  the  other  two^  five  francs. 

T%«  Schools  for  Mechanics  and  Trades  are  8  new  creadon,  whose  organ- 
ization dates  from  July  12th,  1866.  Their  foundation  is  not  obligatory, 
but  the  law  only  says,  that  wherever  the  want  of  such  schools  is  felt,  they 
can  be  founded..  The  course  of  instruction  in  these  schools  is,  as  a  gen- 
eral nde,  to  comprise  the  following  subjects :  Technical  and  artistic  draw- 
ing, modeling,  practical  arithmetic,  elements  of  geometry,  business  compo- 
sition, book-keeping,  (French  and  German,)  elements  of  physics,  chemistry, 
and  technology.  A  committee  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  superintendence 
of  each  school.  The  expenses  are  to  be  met  by  school-fees,  contributions 
from  different  associations,  friends  and  benefactors  of  the  school,  legacies, 
donations,  government  contributions,  &c.  The  school-fee  is  not  to  exceed 
five  firancs  for  each  half-year. 

III.      CANTONAL    HIGHER    SCHOOLS. 

Ihere  are  in  the  Canton  two  cantonal  schools,  viz :  A  German  one  at 
Berne,  and  a  French  one  at  Forentruy.  Each  of  these  has  two  divisions : 
1.  A  literary  gymnasium,  which  is  intended  to  prepare  young  people  for 
the  University;  2.  A  real  gymnasium,  intended  to  prepare  young  men  for 
the  Polytechnic  school,  (Polytechnkum.') 

In  connection  with  the  cantonal  school  at  Berne,  there  is  an  elementary 
school,  in  which  children  are  admitted  from  the  sixth  year  of  their  age. 
The  lowest  class  of  this  elementary  school  is  not  to  contain  more  than  50 
pupils ;  the  three  higher  classes,  not  more  than  40 ;  and  in  the  literary  and 
veal  gymnasium,  the  number  in  each  class  is  never  to  exceed  SO. 

%yexj  candidate  for  admission  undergoes  an  examination ;  pupils  c(mi- 
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ing  fh>m  any  of  the  progymnasia  usually  enter  the  third  class  at  once.  In 
order  to  advance  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class,  a  so-called  '^  examination 
of  promotion  "  is  required,  and  before  leaving  the  institution  for  the  Uni- 
versity or  Polytechnic  school,  a  "  maturity  examination  "  is  required. 

The  literary  gymnasium  has  eight  classes,  (each  of  one  year ;)  the  real 
gymnasium  likewise  eight  classes,  (requiring  only  7}^  years.)  The  ele- 
mentary school  has  four  classes,  (each  of  one  year.)  The  three  higher 
classes  of  the  literary  gymnasium  are  called  the  "•  Upper  Gymnasium ; " 
the  five  lower  ones  the  **  Progymnasium."  The  school-fee  in  the  elementary 
school  amounts  to  nine  francs  per  quarter;  in  the  literary  and  real  gymna- 
sium, to  fifteen  francs  (for  each)  per  quarter.  The  admission  fee  is  six 
francs,  and  three  francs  must  be  paid  at  each  promotion. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  Literary  Gymnasium : 
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In  Latin,  grammar  is  taught  in  the  two  lower  classes,  and  CsBsar  is  read ; 
in  the  fourth  class,  grammar  is  finished ;  and  in  the  third  class,  the  more 
difficult  parts  of  grammar  are  more  carefriUy  taught.  The  following 
authors  are  read :  in  the  lower  classes,  Coisar,  Ovid ;  in  the  upper  gymna- 
sium, Livy,  Sallust,  some  of  Cicero's  Orations,  Virgirs  ^neid ;  in  the  sec- 
ond class,  Cicero's  Orations  continued,  Cicero's  Epistles,  Odes  of  Horace, 
JSneids,  and  Tacitus'  Germania,  some  of  Cicero's  philosophical  writings, 
Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles ;  if  time  allowia,  Juvenal,  Terence  and  Plau- 
tus ;  in  the  two  highest  classes,  Roman  literature. 

In  Greek,  grammar  is  gone  through  in  the  three  lower  classes,  (VI.  V. 
IV. ;)  besides  this,  reading  is  practiced,  and  the  pupils  are  made  familiar 
with  the  Homeric  dialect  The  following  authors  are  read :  first  two  years, 
some  selection ;  fourth  class,  Xenophon  and  Homer ;  third,  second,  and 
first  classes,  Herodotus,  Homer  continued,  selections  frt>m  Plato's  writings, 
a  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  and  finally  Greek  literature.  Syntax  is  taught  in 
the  third  and  second  classes. 

Hebrew  is  only  obligatory  for  those  who  intend  to  study  theology ;  it 
comprises  grammar,  etymology,  and  syntax ;  in  the  first  class,  some  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  are  read.  In  German,  grammar  is  taught  in 
six  classes,  viz :  In  the  first  four  classes,  syntax,  etymology,  interpunction ; 
in  the  third,  prosody,  &c. ;   in  the  second,  composition ;  in  the  first,  Ger- 
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man  literature.  Exercises  in  composing  and  making  of  speeches  are  contin- 
ued througli  all  the  classes.  History  is  taught  in  the  two  lower  classes  in  the 
form  of  biographies.  A  systematic  representation  of  history  is  commenced 
in  the  sixth  class,  by  teaching  Swiss  history  till  the  Reformation.  In  the 
fifth  and  fourth  classes,  continuation  of  Swiss  history  and  general  history. 
Ancient  history,  in  its  pragmatical  connection,  is  taught  in  the  third  class ; 
history  of  the  middle  ages  in  the  second  class ;  modem  history ;  having  special 
regard  to  the  political  development  of  Switzerland,  in  the  first  class.  luy 
struction  in  geography  comprises  general,  physical,  and  political  geography 
d  the  world,  special  geography  of  Switzerland,  and  special  political  geog- 
raphy of  Europe.  Instruction  in  mathematics,  in  the  two  lower  classes,  is 
confined  to  arithmetic ;  in  the  fifth  class,  proportions,  primary  numbers, 
&c. ;  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry.  In  the  following  classes  all  these 
subjects  are  continued,  and  extended  to  planimetr}\  stereometry,  trigonom- 
etry, higher  algebra,  differential  calculus,  analysis,  &c.  In  the  first  class, 
the  whole  field  of  mathematics  is  briefly  gone  over  again.  Natural  his- 
tory :  general  introduction,  elements  of  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology. 
Physics :  in  the  second  class,  mechanics  in  the  first  class,  electricity, 
magnetism,  light,  warmth,  'kc.  Drawing  is  obligatory  in  the  four  lower 
classes ;  after  that,  it  is  optional.  Drawing  firom  nature  commences  in  the 
sixth  class;  ornamental  drawing  in  the  fifth. 
The  Real-gymnasium  has  the  following  course  of  instruction : 

Classbs.        Vra.     VIL       VL        V.       IV.        IIL        EL         L 
Religion,  --2  2  2  2  1  1  1  1^ 

German,        -55544332 
French,     --6  6  6  6  5  4  3  3 

English,         -----482- 

Italian,      .--  -  -  -  -  3  3  _ 

History,         -22222222 
Geography,       -22222--- 
Botany,  --  -  2  2  -  -  22 

Mineralogy,      --  -  -  2  -  2  -  - 

Zoology,        ------22- 

Mathematics,    -5.6  7  8  -  -  -  - 

Physics,  -----  2  3  2  1 

Chemistry,        --  -  -  -  -  -  5  5 

Artistic  Drawing,  333222-- 
Technical      "---2---- 

Calligraphy  and 

Book-keeping,    3322  2--- 

Singing,    --2  2  1  1  1  1  1  1 

Gymnastics,  -2  2  2  2  2*2  - 

Special  branches  in  the  technical  division : 

classu.  IV.       m.        n.        I 

Mathematics,     -..-7  6  6  6 

Descriptiye  Geometiy,  .       -       -  2  '  2  "      2 

Practical  Geometry,  -        -        -    -  2  2  - 

Technical  Drawing,       -       -       4  3  3  8 

Mechanics^        .•••.  .  2  2 
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Special  branches  in  the  commercial  diviaion : 

Classes.  IV.  in.  IL 

Commercial  Arithmetic,  ••-•-d  8  8 

Book-keeping,       •-..••3  2  ~ 

Office  practice,  (Comptoir  arbeiten,)         •        •    2  -  ^ 

Commercial  Knowledge,       .        .        .        .        s  %  - 

Laws  of  Exchange, -  2  - 

Commercial  Geography,        .....  »  2 

Knowledge  of  Goocbi,  (Waarcukuude,)    ....  8 

History  of  Commerce, -  -  2 

Laws  of  Commerce, -•  -  2 

Calligraphy, -  1  - 

Instruction  in  Grerman  is  similar  to  that  in  the  literary  gymnasinm;  his- 
tory likewise,  in  the  four  lower  classes.  From  the  fourth  class  upwards, 
more  attention  is  paid  to  modem  history.  In  the  fourth  class,  the  age  of 
the  great  discoveries  till  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  and  the  history  of  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  In  the 
third  and  second  class,  the  time  since  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  having 
special  regard  to  Switzerland,  England,  and  North  America.  In  the  first 
class,  history  of  arts,  sciences,  industry,  agriculture,  &c. 

In  the  geographical  instruction,  special  attention  is  paid  to  climate  and 
products,  and  the  political  geography  of  non-European  countries. 

Natural  history :  consists  in  object  lessons  in  the  sixth  class,  plants 
especially  forming  these  objects  of  instruction ;  in  the  fifth  class,  the  nat- 
ural system  is  illustrated  by  some  of  the  most  important  groups  of  plants, 
and  duiing  the  second  half-year,  elementary  mineralogy  is  taught ;  in  the 
third  class,  first  half-year,  zoology ;  second  half-year,  crystallography,  &c. ; 
second  class,  anatomy  of  plants,  organography,  and  during  the  second  half- 
year,  zoology ;  first  class,  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants,  (with  micro- 
scopic demonstrations,)  knowledge  of  the  flora  of  Switzerland. 

The  instruction  in  mathematics  is,  in  the  lower  classes,  almost  the  same 
as  in  the  literary  gymnasium ;  in  the  higher  classes,  more  attention  is 
given  to  commercial  arithmetic,  &c. 

Before  entering  the  university,  pupils  must  undergo  a  maturity  examin- 
ation. It  is  written  and  oral,  and  comprises  Latin,  Greek,  German, 
mathematics,  history,  French,  and  physics,  and  finr  those  who  intend  to 
study  theology  also,  Hebrew.  The  themes  for  the  written  examination 
are  the  following :  In  Latin  and  Greek,  translation  of  some  passage  of  an 
aothor,  which  has  not  been  read  in  school,  and  a  translation  from  German 
into  Latin ;  a  German  composition ;  mathematical  problems ;  questions  in 
history.  Insufficiency  in  one  of  the  chief  branches  is  considered  sufficient 
cause  for  denying  the  certificate  of  maturity.  A  committee  chosen  by  the 
cantonal  board  of  education  is  entrusted  with  these  examinations,  and  is 
composed  of  teachers  of  the  canton  school  and  of  the  university.  As 
there  are  yet  in  Berne  progymnasia,  which  go  as  far  as  the  lower  classes 
in  the  literary  g3rmnasium  of  the  canton  school,  and  as  scholars  from  these 
mostly  enter  the  third  class  of  the  canton  school,  a  regulatkm  was  made, 
establishing  an  examination  of  admission,  which  is  written  and  oral,  and 
comprises  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  German,  French,  and  history. 
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rV.      THE  UmYKRSITT. 

ThA  TJmvemty  at  Berne  was  founded  in  the  year  1S34.  It  has  the  four 
departments  of  philosophy,  theology,  laur,  and  medicine.  The  department 
of  philosophy  has  two  divisions;  philosophy  and  history,  and  natural 
sciences  and  mathematics. 

The  professors  are  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary  professors,  and 
**  private  professors,"  {privaidocenten.)  These  latter  have  no  fixed  salary, 
but  jpeceive  generally  some  remuneration ;  the  salary  of  an  ordinary  pro- 
fessor is  3,000  francs;  extraordinary  professors,  the  maximum  of  1,600 
francs.  Ordinary  professors^  with  full  salary,  are  obliged  to  lecture  finom 
ten  to  twelve  hours  per  week ;  those  in  the  department  of  philosophy, 
twelve  to  fourteen  hours. 

All  the  ordinary  professors  ferm  the  academical  council,  (akademische 
regenZj)  and  choose  every  year  from  among  their  number  a  rector.  This 
place  can  only  be  occupied  twice  in  succession  by  the  same  person.  The 
current  business  is  attended  to  by  a  council  consisting  of  the  rector, 
projector,  and  the  deans,  (decanu)  This  council  annually  draws  up  the 
rules  and  regulations,  superintends  the  studies  and  discipline  of  the  stu- 
dents, manages  the  property  of  the  University,  grants  stipends  to  students, 
and  superintends  tlie  collections  and  nmseom  of  the  University. 

All  the  extraordinary  and  ordinary  professors  of  a  department  form  a 
separate  council,  presided  over  by  a  dean,  chosen  annually  from  among 
the  ordinaiy  professors.  These  departmental  councils  attend  to  all  the 
business  fallioq;  to  their  province,  grant  academical  degrees,  hold  examina- 
tions, Ac. 

There  are  various  collections  connected  with  the  University,  via :  the 
paUie  library,  the  art  collection,  museum  of  natural  history,  collection  of 
antiquities,  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  &c*  For  all  these  collections 
the  annual  sum  of  12,000  francs  is  allowed. 

Hie  conditions  of  matriculation  or  membership  are  the  following :  com- 
pletion of  the  eighteenth  year,  a  certificate  of  maturity  from  some  canton 
•chool  or  gymnasium,  and  paying  of  the  lecture  fees.  The  lectures  are 
delivered  in  German,  but  a  portion  are  also  in  Fxeneh.  On  entering  the 
University,  every  student  receives  a  printed  programme  of  stodies,  which, 
however,  is  by  no  means  oUigatory,  but  is  merely  to  serve  as  a  guide. 
Hie  course  of  studies  in  the  department  of  Ikw  b  comprised  in  six  hal^ 
yearly  terms ;  those,  however,  who  only  prepare  themselves  for  the  office 
of  notary,  can  finish  their  studies  in  three  half-yearly  terms.  The  medical 
ooune  comprises  nine  half-yeariy  lectures. 

For  the  support  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  professors,  there  is  an 
academical  widows'  and  orphans'  fund,  supported  by  the  fees  of  the  winter 
lectures,  regular  contributions  of  members,  entrance  fees,  legacies,  govern- 
ment contributions,  &c.  Every  teacher  at  the  University  may  become  a 
member  by  paying  a  regular  contribution  of  twenty  fhuics  per  annum. 
Members  who  leave  the  University  do  not  lose  their  claims  on  the  fund, 
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if  they  continue  to  pay  their  contributions.  The  pension  of  a  profe8flor*s 
widow  is  not  to  exceed  1,000  frmsca,  Had  in  caw  she  marries  again,  she 
lases  hto  claim  to  the  pension.  Every  orphan,  as  long  a»  ia..a  ^^ta^Kif 
minority,  receiyes  itkb  fourth  part  of  a  widow's  pensiozu 

Statistics  of  Schools  and  Attendance, 

The  number  of  primaxy  sohooli^  their  teachers  and  scholars,  i9  the  £Bi* 
lowing : 


Male 

Female 

• 

Average 

Tear. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Teachers. 

Sdiolars. 

NnmMr. 

1859, 

1,379 

1,276 

SOI 

87,691 

63 

1860, 

1,395 

1,076 

313 

86,102 

61 

1861, 

1,41S 

1,070 

338 

85,263 

60 

1862, 

.".1 .". 

... 

86,005 

60 

1863, 

1,445 

1,054 

386 

86,621 

56 

1866, 

1,514 

1,079  - 

498 

89,249 

58 

A  laudable  degree  of  zeal  has  been  manifested  fbr  the  building  of  suit* 
able  school-houses.  During  the  years  1856  to  1865,  th^  goyermkient,  for 
this  purpose,  paid  a  subsidy  of  199,400  fiunes  to  oiie  liUndhed  aiid  fifty 
associadons  cnr  parishes,  whilst  the  actual  expenses  for  building  amounted 
to  1,750,000  francs.  As  regards  attendance  at  school,  the  report  of  1854 
says  that  in  the  better  schools  70  to  95  per  cent  of  the  children  legally 
obliged  to  attend  school,  attended  in  reality ;  in  other  schools  there  were 
Only  40  to  60  per  cent.,  and  in  some  20  to  80,  and  even  less.  In  1866,  there 
were  in 'the  "  Oberland,"  on  an  average,  88  per  cent,  of  the  children  at- 
tending School;  the  maximum  was  97,  and  the  nunimum  69  per  cent;  in 
summer  the  average  was  80  per  cent  Cases  of  punishment  on  account 
of  irregular  attendance,  1,411.  In  the  central  part  of  the  Canton  it  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  a  regular  attendance  during  the  summer  months. 
In  the  Jura  district,  the  attendance  during  winter  was,  on  an  average,  85 
p6r  cent. ;  in  summer,  72  per  cent 

The  number  of  secondary  schools  in  1866,  was  38,  including  8  progym- 
nasia,  at  Thun,  Burgdorf,  and  Biel.  At  the  80  Teal-«chools  there  were  84 
teachers,  and  at  the  8  progymnasia,  26.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1865, 
was  259  in  the  progymiasia,  and  1,757  in  ^8  real-schools,  of  whom  734 
were  girls.  In  1866,  there  were  at  the  progymnasia,  261  pupils,  56  in  the 
literary,  and  205  in  real-science ;  and  in  the  realnschools  1,966,  of  whom  891 
"were  girls.  In  the  French  part  of  the  Canton  there  are  two  progymnasia 
and  two  real-schools,  whose  statistics  show  an  aggregate  attendance  of  200 
pupils,  under  IC  teachers.  The  canton-school  at  Berne  had;  in  1865,  575 
pupils,  viz  r  210  in  the  elementary  school,  175  in  tl^t  literary  gymnasium, 
and  190  in  the  real-gymnasium.  The  French  canton-school  at  Porrentruy 
had  82  pupils,  viz :  37  in  the  literary  gymnasium,  and  45  in  the  real-gym- 
nasium. 

The  University  was  attended  during  the  summer  term  of  1866,  by  214 
students,  and  during  the  winter  term,  1866-67,  by  252.  Of  these  last-meoh 
tioncd,  186  were  from  Canton  Berne,  70  from  other  parts  of  Switzerland, 
«nd  14  foreigners.    The  department  of  medicine  numbered  96  atudents^ 
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the  law  department,  60 ;  the  dopartment  of  theology,  28 ;  the  departtient 
of  philoeophy,  63 ;  the  department  of  veterinary  surgery,  l5. 

Other  educational  establiahments  in  Berne  are :  the  repetition  courses 
for  primary  female  teachers ;  repetition  courses  for  secondary  school  teach* 
era.  There  are  two  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  one  for  boys  at  Frienis- 
berg,  and  one  for  girls  at  Berne.  There  were,  (1866,)  125  private  schools, 
viz:  forty-three  infant  schools;  five  factory  schools,  and  seventy-seven 
other  small  private  schools. 

A  very  beneficial  activity  has  been  displayed  by  the  "  school-synod," 
consisting  of  delegates  chosen  by  all  the  teachers,  with  the  exception  of 
the  University.  The  teachers  of  every  amtsbeziri\  (administrative  dis- 
trict,) choose  firom  ten  members  one  delegate  to  the  synod  for  one  year. 
The  synod  assembles  once  a  year,  and  discusses  educational  questions, 
mostly  such  as  aiijs  recomniended  by  the  bqard  of  education,  (erztehung$ 
dirteliony)  and  make  recommendations. 

School  Excursions, 

A  peculiar  feature  or  institution  in  the  Berne  system,  are  the  annual 
school  journeys,  which  are  made  by  the  seven  higher  classes  of  the  can- 
ton-flchooL  Out  pf  every  division  of  the  school,  four  *<  journey  companies," 
(reise  sectioneny)  are  formed ;  the  first  company  (section)  travels  twelve  to 
fourteen  days ;  the  second,  six ;  the  third,  two ;  the  fourth,  one  day.  For 
these  journeys,  an  annual  sum  of  8,000  francs  is  allowed.  The  plan  of  the 
journey  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  canton-school  committee  for  their  appro* 
bation,  and  the  teachers  have  afterwards  to  hand  in  a  summary  report  of 
their  journey. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  HHz,  Swiss  Consol-genend  at  Washington,  we 
are  in  possession  of  a  very  interesting  volume  entitled,  "  A  tbavers  lb  Jura." 

Fourth  anmuU  journey  made  hjf  the  Industrud  Schools  of  NewJuUel,  La  Chaux-de- 
Fonds,  and  Le  Lode^  in  the  CamUms  Neuchatel,  Berne,  SoUure,  and  the  Do- 
partment  of  the  Doobs  (France),  Jtdy  7-12,  1867. 

This  is  a  folio  volnme  of  64  lithographed  pages,  with  66  spirited  pen  and  ink 
sketches  representing  scenery  and  incidents  of  a  pedestrian  excursion  by  pupils 
of  tlie  schools  aaaed     It  is  got  up  entirely  by  the  pupils  themselves,  under 
the  superintendence  of  some  of  the  professors.    The  company  numbered,  all  in 
.all,  lao,  the  students  in.mil|taiy  uniform,  preceded  by  a  baud  of  music.    A  staff 
Jmd  been  oi^ganiced,  composed  of  a  master  of  arrangements,  a  trvn<<urer,  a  quar- 
:tennaster,.8ome  draughtsmen,  and  a  chronicler.    A  humorous  description  of  each 
one  of  the  company  is  given,  and  the  account  of  the  journey  itself  U  also  held 
;.in.  a  veiy  humorous  and.  sprightly  style,  taking  note  of  all  subjects  of  interest, 
both  as  regards  natural  history,  industry,  and  historical  recollcc.lons.     The 
journey  lasted  six  days.    On  the  first  day  the  company  crossed  the  romantic 
Jura  mountains,  by  way  of  La  Chanx-de-Fonds,  and  in  the  evening  reached 
Maison  Monsieur  on  the  banks  of  the  pver  Doubs,  which  here  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  France  and  Switzerland.    The  second  day  they  followed  the  course 
of  the  river  Doubs,  crossed  into  France,  and  halted  for  the  night  at  the  little 
town  of  Indevillevs.    On  the  third  day  the  Doubs  was  crossed  a  second  time^ 
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and  Porrentrai,  In  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Berne,  reached  in  the  erening.  From 
here,  the  route  which  had  hitherto  heen  in  a  northerly  direction,  made  a  sharp 
turn  to  the  southeast^  and  Dd^mont  formed  the  night's  quarters  of  the  fourth 
day.  In  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  Soleure  was  reached  by  way  of  the  Weis- 
sentein,  famous  for  its  magnificent  panorama  of  the  whole  range  of  the  Bernese 
Alps.  The  sixth  day  was  occupied  with  visiting  the  museum  and  other  places 
of  interest  in  Soleure,  and  a  railroad-ride  of  a  few  short  hours  brought  the  ex- 
cursionists back  to  their  homes  at  Neuchatel.  The  admirably  got  up  volume, 
recording  the  journey  with  its  daily  incidents  and  results,  transports  the  reader 
to  the  forest-clad  mountains  and  romantic  vall^  of  that  beautiful  region  of  the 
Jura  as  yet  comparatively  little  visited  by  the  swarm  of  toarists,  and  no  doubt 
forms  a  precious  memento  to  all  partictpantB  in  the  excnrrim,  reminding  Aeni, 
even  after  many  years,  of  the  bright  days  of  yondi,  and  of  tl»  fiuthliil  compan- 
ions of  their  foot-tour  among  the  mountains.  • 

The  Canton  of  Berne  will  always  be  interesting  to  the  student  <tf  educational 
history,  as  the  scene,  in  part,  of  the  labors  of  three  remarkable  men— John  Henry 
Pestalozzi,  Emanuel  de  Fdlenbeig,  and  Jacob  Yherli,  or  Wehrli. 

At  Buigdorf,  Pestalozzi,  in  1801,  commenced  the  preparation  of  a  work  which 
he  published  in  1802,  with  the  title, "  How  Gertrude  teaches  her  children,''  which, 
with  the  "Evening  hour  of  a  Hermit,"  and  "Leonard  and  Gertrude,"  has  revo. 
lutionized  the  whole  aim  and  method  of  elementary  education.  Here,  too,  he 
began  his  second  experiment  in  school-teaching,  whidi  was  contlnacd  at  Bnchsee, 
and  finally  consummated  at  Yverdnn  (  FoinI)—- and  wfaieh,  with  all  its  foilnres  in 
discipline  and  short  comings  as  compared  with  his  own  Meal,  did  form  a  normal 
school,  not  only  of  ideas,  but  of  sehooB-flsen,  who  afterwards  scattered  the  good 
seed  of  rational  discipline  and  methods  over  Switzeriand  and  Germany,  and  in- 
directly, although  not  often  acknowledged,  over  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

At  Hofwyl,  Emanud  de  Pellenberg  systematized  the  ideas  which  Pestalozzi 
originated,  and  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  developing  all  the  faculties  of 
our  nature,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  into  one  harmonious  whole,  for  the 
rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  and  gave  still  further  prominence  to  the  education  of 
teachers,  and  to  another  fundunental  idea  of  Pestalood,  the  importance  of  per- 
sonal labor  and  physical  training,  in  the  work  of  education. 

At  Maykirch,  a  farm-colony  of  Hofwyl,  Jacob  WehiH  demonstrated,  by  associat- 
mg  and  living  with  young  ootcasts,  as  their  friend  as  well  as  teacher,  by  training 
them  to  tlic  use  of  tools  in  the  workshop  and  on  the  form,  the  poanbility  of  mak- 
ing the  industrial  element  an  important  foature  of  mnd  schools,  and  an  faidis- 
pensable  one  in  reformatory  institutions.  The  same  prindples  were  carried  out 
by  him  as  director  of  a  normal  school  ibr  oonntiy  teadiers  at  Kmtalingen,  in  the 
Canton  of  Thuigovia,  in  whk'h  all  the  pupils  were  oooapied  a  portion  of  the 
day  in  agricultural  labor. 
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HUTOBT — ^ABKA.-— POPULATIOV. 

Feibovbo  wm  originally  inhabited  hy  tlie  ancient  Helvetians,  and  on 
aeooont  of  itt  Bterilitf  waa  bat  little  Tintc^d  by  the  Bomans.  Gradually 
the  Alemanni  and  Bui^gandiana  settled  here.  In  the  year  1032,  it  beeame 
part  of  the  German  empire,  and  was  ruled  by  the  dukes  of  Zahringen,  who 
in  1179  buUt  the  dty  of  Friboorg.  In  1481  FHbouig  joined  the  Swiss 
confederation.  This  Canton  has  always  been  distinguished  for  its  strong 
catholic  tendencies,  and  since  1581  has  been  the  strong-hold  of  the  Jesuits 
in  Swttzeiiand.  It  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  the  confederation  of  the 
seceding  Cantons,  (Sdngerbund,)  in  1847.  In  the  year  1853,  another  in- 
surrection was  raised  in  Fribourg,  but  it  was  soon  overcome  by  the  federal 
authorities.  The  present  revised  constitution  dates  from  the  year  1857. 
The  Canton  has  four  representatives  in  the  National  Council  In  1863  it 
had  a  population  of  105,970,  on  a  territory  of  568  square  milie&  Of  this 
number,  90,858  were  catholics,  and  15,578  protestants* 

HMTOUCAL  DBYBLOFMENT  OF  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

This  Canton  has  always  been  a  strong-hold  of  Catholicism ;  the  Jesuits 
founded  a  college  m  the  city  of  Fribouig  in  the  16th  century :  and  all 
educational  matters  were  in  their  hands,  while  the  administration  of  civil 
affairs  was  exerdsed  by  a  few  old  families  who  lived  in  luxury;  the  mass 
of  the  people  were  poor  and  ignorant.  The  French  revolution  wrought 
some  temporary  alleviation ;  but  afier  the  revolution,  the  aristocracy  and 
the  clergy  again  got  the  ascendency,  and  the  few  reforms  in  educational 
matters  that  had  been  introduced  by  the  Franciscan  Friar  Girard,  were 
soon  abolished. 

The  law  of  1825  decreed  that  religion  should  form  the  chief  subject  of 
instruction,  and  no  text-books  were  allowed  that  had  not  received  the 
sanction  of  the  catholic  bishop.  From  1881  to  1837  the  hberal  party  were 
in  power,  and  intit>duced  various  school  reforms;  but  in  1837  the  govern- 
ment again  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  ultra-reactionaiy  party,  who 
evinced  no  sympathy  in  the  advancement  of  common  achools.  In  1847, 
after  the  secession  movement,  and  Fribourg  was  occupied  by  the  federal 
troops,  the  Jesuits  were  expelled,  and  new  and  liberal  school  laws  were 
introduced  by  the  Great  Council.  There  was  again  a  period  of  reaction 
in  1856-58,  and  a  counter  revolution  in  1860,  since  which  time  there  have 
been  some  marked  improvements  in  the  schools. 
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The  school  law  in  force  dates  from  the  year  1848.  The  highest  anthor- 
ity  is  the  ^  board  of  education,"  subordinate  to  the  government  council, 
(siaats  rathj)  and  has  the  supervision  of  all  primary,  secondary,  and 
higher  schools,  public  and  private.  Next  in  authority  to  the  cantonal 
board  of  education,  is  the  permanent  committee  on  studies,  (jiUidien  com- 
mission,)  who  examine  the  programmes  of  all  the  pubQc  schools,  fix  the 
text>books,  and  conduct  the  examinations  of  the  candidates  for  teaching 
both  primary  and  secondary  schools.  It  consists  of  the  rector  and  two 
professors  of  the  cantottal  schoc^s,  and  three  other  members  (not  teachers), 
of  which  one  must  be  a  district-school  inspector.  All  the  members-  are 
chosen  for  three  ytors.  They  meet  once  in  two  weeks,  and  receive  a  r^ 
muneration  of  two  francs  for  every  day  they  are  in  -aeBaXUL 

It     FRIHART  SCHOOLS. 

The  superintendence  of  the  primary  schools'  is  intratted  to  the  oves- 
seers,  (pberamtmantij)  the  school  inspectors,  the  parish  councils,  and  the 
local  school  boards.  The  overseers  are  obliged  to  visit  the  schools  of  their 
district  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  submit  a  report  The  pastor  of 
the  place  and  the  local  authorities  are  to  accompany  them  on  thoae  visitg. 
^^  The  parish  councils  and  the  school  inspectors*  committee,  (of  two  to  Ave 

\^  members,)  manage  all  the  internal  and  externai  affairs  of  thc^  school. 

'  The  whole  Canton  is  divided  into  schodHyAtricts,  with  a  school  inspector 
in  each ,  these  are  to  draw  attention  to  everything  which  may  be  thought 
advisable- for  the  education  in  their  district;  they  are  obliged  to  inspect  all 
the  primar)'  schools  in  their  respective  districts  at  least  twice  m  year.    Iliey 

'  are  chosen  for  six  years,  ancl  have  a  salary  of  2,500  francs  per  annum,  be- 
sides two  francs  far  evety  si^hool  they  inspect.  The  secondary  schools  ave 
managed  by  a  committee  composed  of  three  members. 

In  every  village  there  is  a  public  primary  school  for  both  sexes ;  but 
villages  with  less  than  200  inhabitants  may  nnite  with  one  of  the  nei^bor- 
ing  villages  and  have  a  school  in  common.  No  teacher  can  have  more  than 
70  pupils,  nor  less  than  1 2 ;  if  there  are  more  than  70,  an  assbtant  most 
be  engagedj  and  a  new  class  organised.  If  a  school  has  mora  than  140 
scholars,  pupils  are  separated  according  to  sex,  into  three  or  four  classes, 
and  the  girls'  classes  are  taught  by  female  teachers. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes:  religion,  Bible  history,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  orthography,  singing,  linear  drawing,  history  of  Swit- 
zerland, history  and  constitution  of  the  Canton,  geography,  especially  that 
of  Switzerland ,  elements  of  book-keeping  and  surveying,  natural  hjstory, 
with  regard  to  agriculture  and  trades.  The  three  subjects  Ust  named  are 
obligatory  only  on  the  highest  classes.  The  giria  are  instructed  in  needle- 
work. Instruction  is  ^ven  (one  half-day  in  the  week  excepted)  for  33( 
hours  in  the  morning,  and  2)^  hours  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  annual  va- 
cation of  12  weeks.  Children  are  obliged  to  attend  school  regiiliurly 
from  the  age  of  seven  to  fifteen.  * 
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To  become  a  primary  school  teacher,  a  person  must  have  completed  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  a^  and  show  a  certificate  o£  qualification,  which  is 
given  only  to  those  Vho  have  attendefi  the  nqrmal  school,  and  passed  a  sat- 
isfactory efacamination.  Na  certificates  are  given  for  any  period  longer 
than  four  ^ears,  and  these  ftre  only  given  to  such  as  have  been  teachers 
fcr  two  years.  Certificates  finr  an  ohlimited  period  of  time  are  only  given 
lo  teachers  who  ha^e  served  ten  years,  and  have  in. their  first  examination 
maintained  the  first  character.  The  teachers  are  chosen  by  the  village  or 
town  authorities,  fiir  two  years,  provisionally ;  if  then  they  have  proved 
satisfactory,  they  are  confiivned  by  the  board  of  education.  The  maximum 
number  of  hours  a  week-  which  a  teacher  is  obliged  to  teach,  is  82,  and 
the  minimum  25. 

The  minimum  salary  is  400  francs ;  that  of  a  provisional  teacher,  800 
francs.  The  salary  is  never  to  be  higher  than  1,000  firancs;  all  the  tead^ 
ers  are  to  be  supplied  with  a  decent  house  'and  garden,  and  two  cords  of 
wood.  The  widow  and  orphans  of  a  teacher  who  died  in  office  draw  his 
salary  for  at  least  three  months  after  the  death,  but  the  provisional  teacher 
is  paid  some  compensation  at  their  expense.  '  In  every  borough  there  is  to 
be  a  school-fund,  which  is  in  no  case  to  be.le9s  than  '8,000  fiuncs.  If  vil- 
lages are  too  poor  to  maintain  their  school,  they  receive  some  help  frofn  the 
government,  which  every  year  appropriates  25,000^  firancs  for  this  purpose. 

In  continuation  of  the  primary,  are  the  so-called  ^  secondary '  schools, 
intended  to  prepare  young  men  for  industrial  pursuits,  or  the  higher  classi- 
cal studies.  These  may  be  but  one  siich^  itehool  in  eaich  district.  The 
subjects  of  instruction  are  ^religion,,  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, Fi«nch,  German,  cidligraphy,  mathematics,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
surveyii^  history. and  constitution  of  Switzerland,  geography  of  Switzer- 
land, general  geography,  elements  of  physics,  book-keeping,  singing,  and 
gymnastics.  The  course  lasts  two  years,  and  no  one  is  admitted  who  has 
not  completed  the  twelfih  year  of  his  age.  Instruction  is  imparted  gratis. 
There  are  two  teachers,  and  if  Latin  is  taught,  three ;  one  of  the  teachers 
acts  as  principal  of  the  school.  The  minimum  salary  is  600  francs,  be- 
sides, in  all  cases,  house,  garden,  and  fuel  There  is  also  a  girls'  secondary 
school,  for  which  the  government  has  provided  a  schooF-house,  and  gives 
an  annual  contribution  of  2,500  fi*ancs.  The  course  lasts  two  years,  and 
three  for  those  who  intend  to  become  teachers. 

n.     8EGONDART  SCHOOLS. 

The  secondary  sdiools  consist  of  the  college  and  the  lyceum,  and  con- 
nected with  these,  a  progymnasium,  called  **  ecole  preparatoire,**  (prepara- 
sehodL)  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  two  years'  course  are :  reli- 
gion, Latin,  French,  and  German,  elements  of  mathematics,  Bible  history, 
history  of  Switzerland,  geography,  calligraphy,  drawing,  singing,  and 
gymnastics. 

Tlie  college  is  divided  into  a  literary,  and  a  scientific  or  industrial  seo* 
tiouy  the  first  with  two  subdivisions,  one  French,  and  one  German. 
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Hie  coune  of  instruction  in  the  literaiy  section,  in  which  French  is 
used  as  the  language  of  instructiony  is  the  following : 


Classbs. 

L 

n. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

Religion, 

2 

2 

2 

1 

French, 

7 

5 

5 

7 

Latin, 

10 

9 

7 

7 

German, 

s 

8 

S 

8 

Greek, 

- 

S 

5 

5 

Historj, 

2 

2 

2 

8 

8 

Geotfraphy, 
Ariuimetic, 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

^ 

^, 

^ 

Mathematics, 

•^ 

— 

- 

2 

2 

Bookk-eeping, 
Calligrapliy> 

>  ^ 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

The  scientific  section,  having  four  classes,  is  intended  to  prepare  young 
men  for  higher  technical  studies,  or  for  practical  life.  Great  attention  is 
paid  to  mathematics,  whilst  ihe  natural  sciences  are  not  as  fidly  treated. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  the  following : 


Classes. 

I. 

n. 

Til. 

IV. 

Beligion, 

^    2 

2 

2 

2 

French,  -       -       -       - 

7 

7 

5 

5 

German,     .        -       -        . 

.    5 

5 

4 

8 

Mathematics, 

7 

7 

9 

9. 

History,      -       -       .        . 

.    2 

2 

2 

— 

Geomphy,    -       -        - 
Book-keeping, 

8 

2 
2 

2 

^ 

Mechanics,      ... 

- 

- 

— 

8 

Ifataral  Uistory, 

.-  - 

- 

- 

Physics,          -        .        4 

— 

— 

2 

Chemistiy, 

•    «• 

— 

2 

Geometrical  Drawing,    - 

-' 

2 

8 

Freehand  Drawing,    • 

-    2 

2 

1 

Practical  Geometiy, 

- 

- 

- 

10 

Calligraphy, 

-    8 

- 

- 

- 

For  pupils  of  both  sections,  instmction  is  given  besides,  in  technieal 
drawing  English,  Italian,  singing,  and  gymnastics,  all  of  which  are  op- 
tional subjects. 

The  lyceum  has  two  classes,  each  of  which  occupies  two  years.  During 
the  first  year,  are  taught :  philosophy  (10  hours  a  week),  including  psy- 
chology, logic,  ontology,  cosmology,  history  of  philosophy,  and  ethics;  math- 
ematics (4  hours) ;  astronomy  (1  hour) ;  geology  (1  hour) ;  historical  criti- 
cism (1  hour);  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  German  literature  (each  1  hour); 
Hebrew  (1^  hour). 

During  the  second  year,  are  taught :  physics  and  chemistry  (together  9 
hours);  philosophy,  (psychology,  theodicee);  mathematics,  in  common 
with  the  scholars  of  the  fourth  class  of  the  industrial  section ;  Hebrew  (1 
hour),  in  common  with  the  students  of  the  first  year ;  history  of  philosophy, 
ethics,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  German  literature. 

There  is  also  connected  with  the  institntaon,  a  law  course  of  two  years, 
in  which  the  following  subjects  are  taught :  natural  law,  civil  law,  Roman 
law,  criminal  law,  federal  laws,  cantonal  laws,  laws  of  administration,  his- 
tory of  general  principles  of  law,  ecclesiastical  law,  and  if  time  and  the 
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piofieicney  of  ibe  fltadent  will  permit,  pditical  economy^  commercial  law, 
aud  medical  juiisprudeDce. 

III.     SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Tliere  is  a  nonnal  school  at  Hauterive,  chiefly  intended  to  educate 
teachen  for  the  country  districts ;  bat  those  are  also  admitted,  who^  after 
having  gone  through  some  primary  school,  wish  to  complete  their  educa* 
tion,  as  likewise  those  whose  native  language  is  German,  and  who  wish  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  French. 

The  course  of  instruutioa  includes :  religion,  French,  calligraphy,  geog- 
raphy, history  of  Switzerland,  arithmetic,  elements  of  geometry,  survey- 
ing, elements  of  natural  M:ience,  book-keeping,  pedagogics,  agriculture, 
and  linear  drawing.  Students  who  intend  to  become  teachers  give  ia- 
stmction  in  the  preparatory  course,  under  the  supenrision  of  a  teacher. 
The  course  of  instruction  lasts  two  years. 

There  is  held,  finom  time  to  time,  in  connection  with  the  school,  a  repe- 
tition or  review  course,  for  primary  school-teachers,  usually  lasting  six 
weeks.  The  school-fee  for  candidates  for  teachers*  places,  is  20  francs 
per  month ;  for  other  students,  if  natives  of  the  Canton,  80  francs ;  if 
not  natives,  35  francs. 

There  is  also  a  Canton  school,  the  faculty  of  which  consists  of  profes- 
sors and  assistant  teachers.  They  are  chosen  by  the  government  council, 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  board  of  education.  The  salaries  of  teachers  at 
the  college  and  progymnasium,  range  from  1,000  to  1,500  fiuncs ;  at  the 
lyceum,  from  1,200  to  2,000  fruncs ;  assistant  teachers,  800  to  800  francs. 
At  the  head  of  the  whc^  institution  there  is  a  rector,  frector  of  the  acad- 
emy.) Hie  college  and  progjrranasium  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  directed.  In  order  to  be  admitted  into  the  lowest  class  of  the  progym- 
nasium, a  boy  must  have  completed  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  and  show 
a  satisfactor}'  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  primary  schools. 
There  are  stipends  for  poor  students  of  50  to  150  francs,  which  are  given 
by  the  board  of  education  on  the  recommendation  of  the  teachers'  confer- 
ence. Stipends  are  also  given  to  talented  youths,  who  wish  to  study  at 
some  university  or  polytechnic  school,  and  there  is  for  such  purposes  an 
annual  approiviation  made,  of  8,000  francs. 

Statuties* 

In  1867  there  were  816  primary  schools,  (258  French,  68  German,)  at- 
tended by  15,428  scholars,  (7,893  boys,  7,586  girls,)  Unfler  284  male,  and 
71  female  teachers. 

Of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  Canton,  the  most  numerous  attendance 
was  at  the  **  eeoU  seeondarie  du  Lac"  (mostly  Germans)  88  scholars.  At 
the  female  **  6oole  seeondarie  "  in  the  city  of  Fribourg,  there  were  only  32 
scholars. 

At  the  college,  there  were  278  students — 9  in  the  "  4cole  pr6paratorie," 
58  in  the  industrial  section,  125  in  the  French  division  of  (he  litenuy 
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Becdon,  46  in  lihe  Gennaii  diTuum  pf  llie  literary  MctMB,  27  in  the  Ijk  iim^ 
18  in  the  law-school. 

In  the  year  1866,  the  Cantonal  goyemment  expended  for  primary 
schools,  the  sum  of  14,595  francs.  The  income  from  property  belonging 
to  the  college  amounted  in  1866,  to  86,118  francs.  The  income  from  the 
hoardinff-hoiae,  (peruum,)  connected  with  the  college,  was  28,164  fruncs; 
total  income,  114,277  francs.  The  following  were  the  expenses:  adminis* 
tration,  32,065  francs;  instruction,  52,429  francs;  pension  (boarding- 
house),  24,856  francs.     Total,  109,350  francs. 

The  recent  school  history  of  this  Canton  exhibits  eyidence  of  extreme 
fimatical  yiews  in  both  the  liberal  and  the  clerical  party,  wl^en  in  power. 
Until  the  war  of  1847-8,  the  goyemment  was  in  the  hands  of  the  dlerical 
party.  The  issue  of  the  seoession  struggle  passed  the  administration  of  af» 
fairs  into  the  hands  of  |he  liberals,  when  it  was  provided  that  no  religious 
society  should  be  allowed  to  teach,  and  that  persons  thereafter  educated  by 
the  Jesuits,  or  by  any  of  the  orders  affiliated  to  the  Jesuits,  should  be  in- 
capable of  holding  any  office  in  church  or  stete.  It  made  public  instruction 
obligatory  and  gratuitous.  It  forbid  the  education  of  any  child  at  home, 
or  in  any  private  school,  unless  approved  by  the  school  inspector  and  com- 
munal school  committee.  Every  pupil  of  a  private  school  must  attend  the 
half-yearly  examinations  of  the  communal  school,  and  on  failure  to  do  so, 
or  to  pass  satisfactorily,  the  school  must  be  closed.  The  object  of  the 
primary  school  was  decided  to  be  ^  the  development  of  man's  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  Christianity  and 
democracy." 

In  1856,  a  change  of  political  parties  brought  the  clerical  party  into 
power,  and  in  1858  the  new  Council  of  State  relaxed  the  obligations  of 
attendance  at  public  schools,  gave  parents  liberty  to  educate  their  children 
at  home  or  in  private  schools,  made  the  clergyman  a  necessaiy  member  of 
the  local  school  committee,  and  reduced  the  programme  of  primary  instruc- 
tion to  the  lowest  minimumi— ^  reading,  writingi  and  cyphering." 
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BISTOKT— ARSA — POPULATION. 

GcNEVA,  at  the  time  of  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the  ancient 
Helvetians,  belonged  to*  the  country  of  the  AUobroges,  and  Cesar  then  oc- 
cupied the  city  of  that  name  as  a  fortress.  At  the  downfall  x>f  the  Roman 
empire,  it  became  part  of  Burgundy ;  was  then  ruled  for  some  time  by  the 
Goths,  and  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Franks  in  536.  During  the 
fifth  century,  Geneya  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  under  the  emperors, 
was  ruled  by  hereditaiy  counts.  To  strengthen  itself  in  the  frequent  wars 
which  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  waged  against  it,  Geneva,  in  1526,  concluded 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Berne  and  Fribourg.  The  doo^ 
trines  of  the  reformation  found  entrance  into  Geneva  about  1532,  chiefly 
through  the  zealous  efforts  of  Calvin.  In  17  98,  Geneva  was  forced  to  join 
the  French  republic,  aind  in  1815,  was  formally  received  into  the  Bwiss 
oon&deration  as  the  twenty-second  Canton.  The  present  constitution 
dates  fiom  1847.  The  population,  in  1860,  on  an  area  of  915  square  miles, 
was  83,340,  oC  which  70,266  were  protestants,  and  13,074  catholics. 

PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 

The  present  school  law  dates  from  1848.  All  public  schools  are  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  government  council.  There  are  two  inspectors 
fat  the  primary  schools ;  the  immediate  supervision  of  each  primary  school 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  municipal  council 


2*     PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  government  council  fixes  the  number  of  schools  for  each  communi- 
ty, and  decides  whether  they  are  to  be  sub-divided  or  not.  In  connection 
with  the  primary  schools,  there  may  be  infant  schools  and  evening  schools. 

.  By  special  permission  from  the  authorities,  a  town  may  also  establish  a 
'^  middle  class  school,''  (j^cole  moyenne^  in  connection  with  the  primary 

,  achools.    In  this  case  the  government  also  contributes  towards  its  ex- 

'  penseik  It  ia  the  duty  of  the  parish  to  build  school-houses  and  keep  them 
in  repair;  but  the  government  supplies  the  apparatus  and  text-lxx^s. 
The  subjects  of  instruction  are  the  same  as  in  Yaud,  only  that  here  the 
elements  i3^  agriculture  are  taught  in  the  country  schools.  The  age  for 
entering  school  is  six ;  no  child  is  legally  obliged  to  attend  school.    The 

.  Kholastic  year  commences  July  1st,  and  the  first  term  ends  December  31 ; 

.  the  second  term  commences  January  1st,  and  lasts  till  the  80th  of  June. 

.  There  are  6n^  school  days  in  each  week,  and  six  hours  each  day.    The 

•iwmbeir  of  cbsaea  is  six;  instruction  is  imparted  gratis. 


/v^ 


f 
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The  teacher  must  pass  a  satisikctory  examination  before  a  oommitlee 
of  teachers  in  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  primary  schools,  and  at  the 
special  desire  of  the  municipality  ctf  the  tour n  for  which  he  is  a  candidate, 
in  history,  elements  of  natural  sciences,  singing,  and  drawing.  Teachers 
recelYe  a  fixed  salary,  and  an  increase,  (coiuely)  in  consideration  of  special 
success  in  securing  attendance. 

The  salary  in  Genera  is  1,400  francs ;  in  Carouge,  1,200  francs ;  in  thr 
other  towns,  1,000  francs.  Female  teachers  in  Genera  and  Carouge  re* 
ceive  900 ;  in  the  other  towns,  700  francs.  The  increase  (casud)  varies 
with  the  number  of  scholars ;  30  centimes  monthly  for  every  child  up  to 
fifty  children/  20  centimes  for  every  child  beyond  this  number.  Assistant 
male  teachers  receive  700  francs ;  assistant  female  teachers,  €00  francs. 
The  fixed  salaries  are  paid  partly  by  the  government,  and  partly  by  the 
inhabitants ;  the  latter  can  only  be  obliged  to  pay  one-fourth,  and  at  most, 
ono-hal£  The  increase  is  paid  altogether  by  the  government.  Each  vil- 
lage or  town  where  there  is  a  school,  must  jfrovide  a  suitable  house  with  a 
garden  for  the  teacher. 

II.      8KCONDART  SCHOOLS. 

ft 

Tlie  secondary  schools  consists  of  the  Industrial  and  Commercial  Col- 
lege, the  Industrial  School,  the  Classical  College,  the  College  at  Carouge, 
and  a  Secondary  School  for  Girls. 

1.  The  Industrial  and  Commercial  College  at  Geneva,  {fldtlkgt  Indus' 
triel  and  Conitnercial,)  has  six  classes.  Students  are  admitted  on  examin- 
ation. On  leaving  school,  every  scholar  receives  a  certificate,  and  those 
who  have  passed  satisfactorily  a  special  examination,  conducted  by  a  jury 
of  professors,  a  certlfical  du  capacite.  The  salary  for  ordinary  te^dhers  is 
(at  24  hours  a  week,)  2,500  firancs ;  special  teachers  receive,  for  each 
weekly  hour,  100  francs.  All  the  teachers  get  a  share  of  the  school-fees, 
which  amount  to  twenty  francs  for  the  sixth  class,  and  10  francs  for  every 
higher  class.  The  course  of  instruction  includes :  French,  German,  Eng- 
lish, history,  geography,  cosmography,  arithmetic,  elements  of  algebra, 
geometry,  calligraphy,  and  drawing.  Optional  subjects  are  singing  and 
gymnastics. 

2.  The  Industrial  School,  (JEcole  IndttgtrieUe^  is  a  oontination  of  the  col- 
lege just  mentioned.  The  course  lasts  three  years,  and  the  lectures  are 
held  mornings  and  evenings,  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  attending  them 
to  young  men  who  are  already  engaged  in  some  business  or  trade.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces :  elements  of  algebra,  geometry,  trigonom- 
etry, descriptive  geometry,  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history, 
elements  of  political  economy,  linear  and  machine  drawing.  The  scholars 
are  either  "  ordinary  **  or  **  external "  scholars.  The  former  are  obliged  to 
attend  all  the  lectures,  whilst  the  latter  choose  their  own  subjects.  Ordi- 
nary scholars  must  pass  an  examination  at  the  end  of  every  year,  before 
they  are  permitted  to  enter  the  next  class.  Hie  tuition  fee  for  this  school, 
which  has  a  very  large  attendance,  is  fi^un  five  to  ten  firanca.    The  age  re- 
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quisite  for  admittance,  for  ordinary  aeholarB,  14 ;  for  eattemal  scholan,  15. 
The  salariea  of  tlie  professors  yary  from  Bre  to  six  francs  per  boor. 

8.  Tbe  Clasoioal  Ck>Uege,  (CoUege  Classique,)  has  seven  classes,  of  which 
the  seventh  is  a  preparatory  course.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the 
seventh  class  are :  French,  grammar,  arithmetic,  rudiments  of  Latin.  The 
other  six  classes  are  divided  into  the  three  higher  and  three  lower  classes. 
The  course  of  instruction  in  the  latter  embraces  Latin,  French,  modem 
geography,  elements  of  history,  German,  and  arithmetic ;  and  in  the  former, 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  ancient  history,  ancient  geography,  arith- 
metic, elementary  mathematics,  geometrical  drawing.  For  evety  class 
there  is  a  head^mastor,  (maUre  regent^)  and  besides,  there  are  special  teach- 
ers of  mathemitfica,  German,  Italian,  English,  geography,  linear  drawing, 
music,  and  gymnasticB.  The  school-fee  is  12  francs  for  the  seventh  class ; 
20  for  the  sixth ;  38  for  the  fiflh ;  44  for  the  fourth;  66  for  the  third ;  68 
for  the  second ;  and  for  the  first,  80  francs. 

4.  Connected  with  the  classical  college,  is  the  "  gymnanum^**  witli  two 
classes.  Whilst  only  *' ordinary  "  scholars  are  admitted  at  the  latter,  the 
gymnasium  also  allows  ^  external "  scholars.  Every  scholar,  on  leaving, 
must  pass  an  examination,  and  receives  a  certificate.  Hiere  are  three 
regulw  professors,  and  some  of  the  professors  of  the  academy  also  give 
lessons.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  lower  class  includes :  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature,  Latin  language  and  literature,  mathematics,  (each  5 
hours) ;  rhetorics  and  French  literature,  (4  hours) ;  history,  German  lan- 
guage and  literature,  (each  2  hours.)  In  the  higher  class  are  taught,  be- 
sides the  subjects  already  mentioned,  introduction  to  philosophy,  compris- 
ing psychology  and  logic,  (2  hours  during  the  first  half-year,)  and  intro- 
duction to  the  natural  sciences,  (2  hours.)  School-fee,  45  francs  per. 
half-year. 

Hie  **  OoU6ge  at  Carouge,''  at  Geneva,  has  three  classes,  in  which  in- 
struction in  the  classics,  history,  &c.,  is  imparted. 

5.  The  Secondary  School  for  Girls,  at  Geneva,  one  of  the  best  girls' 
icfaools  in  Switaerland,  has  the  following  course  of  instruction : 

CLAsaae.  VL        V.       IV.       UL        IL        L 

Frnicfa, 8  7           7  9  9  6 

literator^     .....  .           -  2  4  4 

History, 1  S2  2  S  2 

Mythology,    -...,  -  .  -•.  1 

)eogru£y,        ...-s  8           8  8  2  2 

Hiys.  Ueog.  and  Cosmography,     -  ...  «  2 

Vnthmetic,        -        .        .        .    s  2           2  2  2  I 

leok-kee^Bf ,       ..•-  ..          -  «  -  1 

'bysics, -  -  -  -  I  1 

^atoral  History,    -..-  -  -  -  -  2 

>niwing, 1  1  1  1  1  1 

iinging,         .*..2  2  2  2  2  2 

;alliffi«phy,      .        .        .        .    i  i  i  l  s  2 

i'emiOeWork,        ...s  2  8  8  4  8 

Besides  these,  as  optional  subjects :  religioii,  German,  English,  Italian, 

gymnastics.    There  were  (1867-68,)  eight  female  teachers,  two  assistant 

female  teachers ;  ten  male  teachers,  six  assistant  male  teachers.    Tlie  age 
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ijKjujffed  for  tfdmifisioa  is  nine  years.    The  school-fee  is  20  to  50  francs; 
25  francs  extra  for  each  optional  subject^  and  10  francs  fixr  gymnastics. 

in.      SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

The  only  institution  of  this  class  is  the  Academy,  at  Geneva.  It  has 
three  departments,  viz : 

1.  Department  o£  science  and  literature,  in  two  sections.  The  literary 
section  has  the  following  course :  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  archeology, 
French  language  and  literature,  compositiop,  history  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em philosophy,  social  and  moral  philosophy,  Hebrew.  The  scientific  sec- 
tion has  the  following  OQUTse :  higher  mathematics,  deBcriptive  geometry, 
analytical  mechanics,  applied  mechanics,  phy^sical  geography,  astronomy, 
experimental  physics,  mathematics,  general  chemistry,  mineralogy,  g^ogy» 
paleontology,  botany,  zoology,  anatomy,  physiology. 

2.  The  law  department  has  the  following  course :  Roman  law,  history 
of  law,  ciidl  law,  commercial  law,  criminal  and  penal  law,  laws  of  nations, 
political  economy. 

8.  Department  of  theology;  the  course  of  Instruction  embraces:  He- 
brew, Chaldaic,  ex^esis  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  biblical  arche- 
ology, hermeneutics,  historical  and  dogmatical  theology.  Christian  morals, 
apologetics,  and  homiletics. 

The  salaries  of  '*  ordinary  "  professors  depends  on  the  number  of  lec- 
tures delivered.  Those  who  give  at  least  120  lectures  a  year,  receive 
2,000  .francs;  for  120  to  160  lectures,  2,500  francs;  for  juore  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  lectures^  3,000  francs;  besides  a  distributive  share  in 
the  lecture-fees. 

The  degrees  confoired  by  the  Academy  are :  The  degree  of  Bachelier 
of  Literature,  Physics,  Natural  Sciences,  mathematics;  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts,  (tnaitre-dea-arUt) ;  the  degree  €£  Licentiate  of  Law  and  Jheology , 
the  degree  of  Doctor. 

StoHshes. 

The  number  of  primary  schools,  in  1865-66,  was  75,  with  117  classes; 
th^  numUr  of  scholars  #as  5,972,  (3,065  boys,  and  2,907  girls.)  There 
were  25  evening  ichools.^  j    .       -       .       . 

Number  of  scholars  at  the  secondary;  girls'  school^  464,  (350  natives  of 
the  canton,  33  from  other  cantons,  81  foreigners.).    Number  of  scholars  at 
the  College  de  Carouge,  42,  (29  in  the  industrial,  and  13  in  the  literary 
division.)     Number  of  scholars  at  the  industrial  and  commercial  college 
834,  (221  natives  of  the  canton,  54  from  other  cantons,  59  foreigners.) 
Number  of  scholars  at  the  industrial  school,  207,  (105  ordinary  scholars. 
102  external  schq^ars.)     Numb^  of  scholars  at  the  classical  college,  835^ 
(260  natives  <^  the  canton,  30  from  other  cantons,  45  foreigners.)    Num 
ber  of  scholars  at'  the  gymnasium,  65,  (43  Ordinary  scholars,  22  external.) 
.  Th&  number  of  students  at  the  ^ademy  was  217,  (166  in  the  theolog- 
ical department,  21  in  the  law  department,  30  in  the  department  of  sciimce 
.    The  total  expense  for  educational  purposes  was  43,1 70  fr'ancs. 


TfiBnc  iir?rKiKiTHn!r  n  qlasis. 


BfBTOBT — ^ABBA — ^POFVLATIOV. 

Glartb  was  peopled  by  GemiKn  settlers ;  it  belonged  for  some  time  to 
Bhsetia,  then  to  Swabia,  and  afterwards  for  a  long  period  to  the  Conyents  of 
Seckingen  ancLSchannls.  From  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  till  near  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Glaris  was  under  Austrian  rule.  In  1852, 
it  joined  the  Swiss  confederation,  after  having  gained  a  glorious  Tictory 
over  the  Austrians  at  Naef^ls.  During  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution, 
Glaris  suffered  much,  as  for  a  long  time  it  formed  the  theatre  of  the  war. 
The  present  constitution  dates  from  1836,  but  was  revised  in  1842.  In 
1860,  there  was.  a  population  of  88,458,  (27,568  protestants,  and  5,866 
catholics,)  on  a  territory  of  279  square  miles. 

PUBLIC  IN8TBUCTION. 

Tb]0  cantjan  hai  quite  recently  adopted  a  school  law,  after  the  most 
eifreful. preparation.  The.  original  bill  or  project  was  first  prepared  by 
a  commission  of  competent  school  men,  and  then  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  teacher's  conference,  and  the  cantonal  school  board. 
After  further  consideration,  it  was  finally  adopted  by  the  government 
connciL 

The  DMMt  important  provisions  are  the  following :    Children  are  obliged 


to  attend  school  eight  years,  viz :   six  years  in  the  elementary  school,  and  j 
two  years  in  the  review  or  repetition  school — in  the  last,  six  hours  per  ! 
week.    Children  are  admitted  to  the  school  when  five  years  and  six 
months  old.    During  the  first  two  years  they  attend  school  four  hours  a 
day,  and  the  next  four  years,  six  hours  a  day,  with  a  vacation  of  fix>m  four 
to  six  weeks  in  the  year. 

The  general  supervision  is  by  a  cantonal  school  board,  appointed  by  the 
government.  To  this  board  is  given  the  appointment  of  district  inspec- 
tors for  every  district.  The  local  management,  as  to  buildings  and  other 
details,  is  assigned  to  a  school  board  in  every  village  or  town,  chosen  by 
the  inhabitants. 

Teachers,  afler  passing  a  satisfactory  examination,  are  appointed  fbr  a 
period  of  not  less  than  three  years.  Teachers  of  private  schools  must 
hold  certificates  of  qualification,  and  their  classes  are  inspected  by  the 
government  school  authoritiett  The  course  of  instruction  in  every  public 
school  is  made  out  by  the  teacher,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  cantonal 
•ehool  board. 
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There  are  two  grades  of  schools  recognized  hy  law,  tU  :  Primaiy  schoids^ 
and  Secondary  and  Real-schools. 

A  cantonal  school  of  the  highest  grade  has  long  heen  contemplated,  but 
the  various  misfortunes  that  haye  befallen  the  canton,  and  principally,  the 
conflagration  of  the  city  of  Claris,  where  the  school  was  located,  have 
hitherto  prevented  the  execution  of  this  prqject^  which,  however,  will  be 
carried  out  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  are  raised. 

There  is  no  teachers'  seminary  in  the  canton.  After  various  futile  at- 
tempts to  conclude  a  regular  convention,  first  with  Appenzell,  then  with 
St.  Gail,  and  afterwards  with  Thnrgovia,  to  have  aspirants  for  teachers' 
places  educated  in  the  seminaiy  of  one  of  these  cantons,  it  was  finally  i^ 
solved,  that  young  men  from  Claris,  who  wish  to  become  teachers,  and 
who  for  this  puipoee  receive  a  stipend  from  the  board  of  education^  may 
attend  the  seminary  of  their  own  choice,  with  the  provision  that  the  board 
are  authorized  to  exclude  any  seminary  whose  course  of  instruction  does 
not  meet  the  educational  wants  of  the  canton.  Thus,  in  the  year  1866, 
one  student  from  Glaris  attended  the  seminaiy  at  Wettingen,  (Ar^vioj) 
one  the  seminary  at  Kussnacht,  {Zvrieh,)  two  that  of  Kreuzlingen,  (Thur- 
govia,)  one  that  at  Mariaberg,  (5^  GcUl,)  and  three  at  Schiers,  {Grwnit,) 

There  were,  (in  1865,)  twenty-two  primary  schools,  with  fifty-five  teach- 
ers, and  4,021  pupils ;  with  secondary  and  repetition  schools,  attended  by 
1,492  pupils,  and  eight  real-schools,  with  160  pupils. 

The  government  makes  annually  a  contribution  of  6,000  francs  ibr  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  of  500  to  1,000  fi*ancs  for  each  secondary  and  real- 
school. 

The  whole  expense  to  the  cantonal  government  was  10,527  firancs. 


PDBLIC  ISSTBUCnOK  DT  THE  GBISONS. 


HISTpBT — ^AKKA — POPULATIOK. 

Thb  GaisOHB^or  GVvfl^ufM/en,  country  of  the  Grey  League,  was  Uie  Up- 
per Bhietia  of  (he  anciento.  AAer  a  long  and  sanguinary  war,  the  Romans 
subjected  the  country  to  their  rule.  The  Franks  and  Goths  never  paid 
much  attention  to  these  distant  and  secluded  valleys ;  but,  in  the  course 
of  centuries^  a  laige  number  of  Germans  settled  among  the  original  inhab- 
itant^ and  in  843  the  country  became  part  of  the  German  empire.  When 
the  imperial  power  began  to  decrease^  many  independent  noblemen  arose, 
besides  the  ancient  Inshopric  of  Chur,  and  the  Abbey  of  IHssentis.  The 
great  abuse  of  feudal  rights  awakened  in  several  valleys  among  the  inhab- 
itaata  the  innate  love  of  liberty,  and  for  mutual  defence,  many  united  in 
separate  little  unions.  The  doctrines  of  the  Hefbrmation  were  introduced 
in  1521.  In  the  year  1803,  the  Grisons  joined  the  Swiss  confederation. 
The  present  constitution  dates  from  i820.  The  actual  government  of  the 
canton  consists  of  the  operation  of  a  lai^e  number  of  local  leagues,  each 
rsating  on  a  lax;ger  number  of  petty  village  sovereignties,  in  which  there 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  universal  suffrage  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
lh»  wisest  decisions  of  the  great  council  of  seventy  members,  which  meets 
at  Goire»  are  not  unfirequently  paralyzed  by  the  opposition  of  a  petty  town 
meeting. 

The  pogpnlatbo,  ui  18€0^  wa^  91,177,  (52,166  protestants,  and  29,003 
catholics,)  on  an  area  of  2,968  square  miles.  A  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
speak  an  Italian  dialect ;  a  lai|^r  portion  a  corrupt  German,  and  the  rest, 
the  Romansch.  This  language  is  spoken  in  the  Upper  Engadine,  and  thd 
ealiie  literature  as  oov^prised  in  about  thirty  books,  which  are  mostly  re-* 


FTBLTC  nfsMiKrriov. 

For  a  long  time  education  in  this  canton  was  entirely  ic  the  hinds  of 
the  clergy;  but  in  1888,  two  cantonal  boards  of  education,  (eantonal  erzie" 
kunffsrathj)  were  created,  one  for  each  of  the  two  denominations,  and  in 
1343,  a  common  board  of  education  was  substituted  instead.  Hie  clei^ 
violently  opposed  these  measures  at  ArM,  but  had  fiiiany  to  ralMnit  in  the 
year  1844. 

All  the  schools  oi*  the  canton,  both  pdMic  and  pritate,  wiA  the  exce|K 
taon  of  the  Catholic  Episcopal  seminary,  are  under  the  snpevvimn  of  a 
board  of  education,  (erzUhungitratk,)  of  five  members,  three  of  whom  are 
protestants  and  two  catholics.    Their  names  are  proposed  by  the  little 
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council,  and  they  are  elected  by  the  great  ooancil,  for  three  years.  The 
rector  and  vice-rector  of  the  cantonal  school  may  take  part  in  the  delib- 
erations of  this  board,  but  haye  no  vote.  All  matters  relating  to  church 
and  religion  are  settled  by  the  members  belonging  to  that  church,  irith- 
out  interference  from  the  others.  Each  of  the  two  denominational  sec- 
tions of  the  board*  in  their  meetings,  must  admit  to  a  seat  and  a  rote, 
a  clei^yman  of  their  respectiye  denomination,  chosen  by  the  church  author- 
ities. Each  member  receives  a  per  diem  remuneration,  and  the  president 
has  a  fixed  salary. 

The  whole  canton  is  divided  into  school  districts,  with  a  school  inspec- 
tor in  each.  He  visits  all  the  schools  of  his  district,  is  present  at  the  ex- 
aminations, and  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  board  of  education. 

I.     ELBMBirrAlIT  SCHOOLS. 

The  elementary  schools  are  divided  into  summer  schools,  winter  schools, 
and  year  schools.  The  winter  school  lasts  twehty-two  weeks.  In  those 
paiishes  which  have  no  year  school,  the  establishment  of  a  repetition 
school  is  ui^ntly  recommended.  Every  school  has  three  disvisions ;  the 
lower  school  with  a  minimum  number  of  twenty  hours  a  week ;  the  mid- 
dle school  and  the  higher  schools,  with  twenty-eight  hours  a  week.  Chil* 
drcn  are  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the  age  of  seven  to  fifteen ;  only  in 
rare  cases  an  exception  from  this  rule  is  pennitted.  The  course  of  in- 
struction includes:  religion,  natave  language,  (reading,  writing,  compo- 
sition,) and  German  for  the  Italian  and  Romansch  scholars ;  arithmetic, 
simple  book-keeping,  rudiments  of  geometry,  free-hand  drawing,  callig- 
raphy, singing,  geography  and  history  of  Switzerland,  natural  sciences 
with  special  regard  to  practical  purposes.  In  giving  instruction,  the  text- 
books published  by  the  board  of  education  are  used,  and  special  permission 
is  required  for  using  other  books. 

Each  primary  school  is  managed  by  a  school  board  of  three  members, 
of  which  the  pastor  of  the  place  is  one.  This  board  manages  the  school 
fund,  visits  the  school  at  least  three  times  during  die  winter,  and  sees  that 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  are  properiy  carried  out. 

The  salary  of  teachers  should  amount  to  10  francs  per  week ;  many  par- 
ishes, however,  fail  to  pay  this  sum.  According  to  the  latest  reports  of 
446  teachers,  83  had  less  than  the  minimum  of  10  francs  per  week ;  188 
bad  from  10  to  11  francs;  11:9  from  11  to  15  francs;  35  from  15  to  20 
francs ;  21  from  21  to  30  francs. 

Teachers*  Seminary* 

•  There  is  a  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Chur.  Candidates  for  admission 
must  be  natives  of  the  canton,  must  have  completed  the  fifteenth  year  of 
their  age,' and  possess  the  knowledge  required  for  admittance  to  the  second 
year  of  the  cantonal  school.  Ihe  instruction  is  given  gratis.  Every 
pupil  who  has  gone  through  the  fiill  course  at  the  seminary  is  obliged  to 
serve  at  teacher  for  eight  years,  and  for  ten  years,  if  he  has  had  his  board 
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aii4  lodging  gratis.    Since  1853,  there  has  been  an  arerage  attendance  of 
40;  in  1867,  there  were  70  enroLsd. 

n.      SRCONDART  0CHOOL8. 

•  Proposals  have  frequently  been  made  to  establish  a  syvtem  of  seoondaiy 
schools,  bat  hitherto  without  any  permanent  result.  There  are  several 
schools  of  this  grade  in  difierent  parts  of  the  canton :  the  cantonal  school 
at  Chur,  with  215  stodents, — b$  in  the  gymnasial  course,  145  in  the  realU 
school,  and  1 7  in  the  Romansch  division ;  collegium  of  St.  Gunna,  with  44 
pupils  in  the  gymnaaum,  and  1 S  ta  the  real-school ;  a  real-school  at  Schiers 
With  94  students,  .of  whom  83  are  normal  po^Mls;  a  oonveiit  at  BiasentiB 
with  50  pupils ;  a  superior  girls'  school  at  Chur  with  48  pupils,  and  an- 
other at  Malens  with  22  pupils.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary  at 
Chur. 

The  cantonal  school  at  Chur  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  three, 
chosen  by  the  board  of  education.  The  faculty  consists  of  one  rector,  one 
vice-rector,  one  con-rector,  several  head-masters  and  assistant  teachers,  who 
are  all  chosen  for  six  years.  The  salary  of  a  headrmaster  is  1,700  francs, 
and  that  of  an  assistant  teacher,  1 ,860  francs.  The  former  may  be  increased 
to  2,040,  and  the  latter  to  1,700,  after  £ve  years'  service.  Every  teacher 
is  obliged  to  keep  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  hours  per  week.  For  every 
hour  kept  above  this  number,  a  remuneration  is  paid.  The  rector  and  vice- 
rector  are  chosen  for  three  years.  The  rector  is  obliged  to  teach  only 
twelve  to  fourteen  hoars  a  week.  All  the  teachers  are  chosen  by  the 
board  of  edocation. 

In  1860,  there  were  in  805  parishes,  445  schools, — 227  gesamut  tckuler, 
[uniting  all  the  three  nextrmentioned  in  one,]  95  higher  schools,  26  middle 
schools,  and  27  lower  schoc^s.  The  total  number  of  children  obliged  to 
attend  schoc^  was  14,801.  The  actual  number  in  attendance,  for  portions 
of  the  year  in  1867,  was  14,240.  There  were  68  private  schools,  with  200 
pupils. 

The  villages  are  not  all  provided  with  school-houses,  and  in  about  forty, 
the  school  is  kept  in  the  room  of  some  common  dwelling-house.  In  268 
villages  in  the  secluded  vaUeys  of  the  Engadin  there  is  only  four  to  six 
months  schpol ;  forty  villsges  had  school  from  six  to  nine  months.  There 
were  only  ten  year  schools. 

The  school  income,  in  1850,  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  miUion  francs. 
The  number  of  teachers  was  452,  (amongst  whom,  23  female  teachers,  and 
24  cleigymen.)  According  to  their  native  language,  there  were  186  Ger- 
mans, 194  Romansch,  (Rmnanen,)  and  61  Italians.  In  the  Italian  districts 
the  Romansch  language  conlinaaUy  gains  ground.  Only  280  teachers  had 
oertificates  -of  qualification. 

The  salary  of  the  teachers  varied  frtmi  100  to  1,200  fi-ancs ;  156  had  a 
dwellin^house  provided;    158  free  fuel;   2  got  some  land;   12  food  and 
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oAothiiig ;  and  18^  took  their  meals  in  tarns  witli  the  fiumers  of  the  rilla^ 
fak  regular  rotation,  (wandekitch.)  The  goremment  gives  every  teacl^r 
who  has  a  certificate,  20  to  60  firancs  in  addition.  Two  years  since,  a 
widows'  and  orphans'  fund  was  cotannenced.  On  an  average  there  are 
t|lrtf-tW9  pnptis  to  every  teacher.  The  great  majorfty  of  teachers  are 
(Mged  to  ind  some  oatflide  emplojiBent  fer  a  Uving,  mosdy  farming ;  14 
i»we forest heepew,  (j^mer) ;  86 ofikseni in  the  dvil  service;  12mechan- 
ioM  of  various  kinds.  There  were  100  female  indostrial  schools.  The 
salary  of  leadiers  at  these  sc^oob  nmgte  Ihm  10  to  OOOfraacs.  In  the 
teachers'semlMryylhere  were  41  sttkkmf  ia  1864»  — d  gS  in^  IWT ;  and 
4ikce  1063,  00  teaeheri  hawna  htnn  wimioloil  at  tMi  inatitthm. 


FUBUG  mSIBXrCIIOV  IN  LUCESNK. 


mnOKT  r-AXSA— POFYTIiATXOlf . 

Ao00Kl>iNO  to  an  <dd  tradition,  the  name  Lucerne  b  derived  from  a 
lighthoiue  Queema)^  which  the  RomanB  had  built  here.  After  various 
ehangefly  Lucerne  came  under  Austrian  rule,  but  joined  the  three  original 
Swiss  Cantons  in  1832.  Lucerne  has  always  been  a  stronghold  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Switzerland,  and  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  seceding  Cantons  in 
1847.  Hie  (Mei  aetioas  of  the  diort  war  that  followed,  were  fixight  on 
tfie  territory  of  Loeeme,  In  November,  1S47.  The  ooAfederates  were  soon 
defeated,  Lnceme  oecupied,  and  the  federal  authority  restored.  The  Jem- 
its  were  fereed  by  law  to  leave  the  Canton.  The  present  constitution  dates 
from  ISil.  Hie  area  of  Loeeme  is  687  geographieal  square  miles,  with  a 
popaktion  in  I860,  of  180,966,  of  whom  128,248  were  iSatholics,  and  1,6|« 
were  protestaatSi 

PUBUC  IN8TRUCTIOK*         -     < 

Even  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  last  oentury,  very  few  towns  or  villages 
«f  this  Canton  had  schools  deserving  the  name.  Instruction  was  chiefly 
given  in  private  schools  by  itinerating  schoolmasters,  during  the  winter 
months,  and  was  confined  to  reading  and  writing.  In  the  year  1798  the' 
government  decreed  that  a  school  should  be  established  in  every  pariah. 
This  met  with  much  opposition,  but  the  measure  was  again  enfiuced  by  a 
law  of  1804.  In  1812,  there  were  147  elementary  schools.  In  1830  the 
school  laass  were  revised ;  and  in  1883,  repetition  schools  were  established. 
All  of  these  measures  were  violently  opposed  by  the  catholic  clergy  and 
the  Jesuits,  whose  influence  was  strong  in  this  Canton.  In  1848  and  the 
following  year,  the  control  of  all  educational  matters  was  given  to  the 
secular  anthoritieB,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  now  in  foroe  date  from 
tiiat  tune.  The  general  supervision  is  confided  to  a  Board  of  Education, 
(erzkwigsrathy)  consisting  of  seven  members,  (five  laymen  and  two  cleigy- 
men.)  They  are  chosen  by  the  great  council,  (jgroeee  raih,)  for  three  years. 
It  is  divided  into  two  separate  committees,  (of  three  members  each,)  vis : 
the  committee  on  elementary  education,  {voUcs  $chtd  dhrtotion^  and  the  oook- 
mittee  on  higher  education,  {shidien  diteetion^ 

There  is  one  Cantonal  school  inspector,  who  is  diosen  by  the  great 
council  for  four  years.  It  is  his  duty  to  inspect  all  the  schools  of  the 
Canton,  at  least  once  every  two  years,  and  make  an  annual  report.  The 
wtele  Canton  is  divided  into  nineteen  sdioQl<^Us«ricts,  with  a  school-boiird 
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of  three  members  in  each,,  chosen  by  the  goyemment  council,  (regie' 
ntngsrath,)  for  ibm*  years.  The  financial  affairs  of  each  schoc^  are  man« 
aged  by  the  parish  council,  (jgemeinderath,)  and  their  accounts,  after  hav- 
ing been  examined  by  the  district  school-board,  are  sent  to  the  board  of 
education.  Ths  pastor  of  the  village  has  charge  of  the  religious  instroo- 
tion,  and  makes  an  annual  report  on  the  religious  and  moral  standing  of 
the  scholars,  to  the  school-board.  For  the  superintendence  of  instruction 
in  music,  gymnastics,  and  miUtaiy  drill,  special  committees  are  appointed. 
Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  on  elementary  education,  (volks 
schxd  direction^  there  are  the  following  schools :  elementary  schools,  dis- 
tnct  schools,  the  teachers*  seminary,  and  the  school  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

!•     KLEMBMTART  SCHOOLS. 

AH  children  are  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the  siztili  to  the  sixteenth 

"^year  of  their  age,  and  even  then  no  one  is  allowed  to  leave  the  school  who 

cannot  prove  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  taugjit.    The 

expenses  of  the  primary  schools  are  home  partiy  by  the  government,  partly 

-by  the  parishes.    There  are  no  school-fees,  but  every  father  is . obliged  to 

-  bay  books  and  stationery  for  his  chikLren.    The  school^nnd  is  increased 

by  legacies,  and  the  fees  paid  by  every  one  who  becomes  a  citixen  of  the 

Canton,  (amounting  to  100  francs  in  each  case,)  &c. 

The  elementary  school  is  divided  into  the  summer  school  for  children 
from  the  age  of  six  tx>  nine,  and  tibe  winter  school  for  children  from  the 
ago  of  nine  to  thirteen,  and  the  repetition  sdiool  from  thirteen  to  sixteen. 
Girls  do  not  attend  the  repetition  school,  bat  the  woridng  schooL  The 
number  of  hours  per  week  is  25  in  the  summer  school,  30  in  the  winter 
school ;  and  in  the  repetition  school,  two  hal^days  every  week  in  winter, 
and  one  half^lay  in  summer.  The  coarse  of  instruction  includes :  religion, 
writing,  reading,  arithmetic,  survejring  (mesfen),  drawing,  singing,  and 
in  the  higher  classes,  the  elements  of  natural  history,  history,  and  geogra- 
phy ;  and  for  the  girls,  female  work. 

District  Schools, 

These  schools  are  intended  to  continue  and  increase  the  knowledge 
gained  at  the  elementary  schools,  and  to  prepare  the  scholars  for  practical 
life,  as  well  as  for  a  higher  industrial  and  scientific  education.  The  sub- 
jects of  instruction  are :  religion,  German,  and  if  possible,  French ;  arith- 
metic, book-keeping,  surveying ;  natural  sciences,  with  special  regard  to 
agriculture  and  industry ;  geography  and  history,  laws  and  constitution  of 
Switzerland,  calligraphy,  singing,  .and  drawing.  In  the  district  schools  of 
the  first  grade,  Latin  is  also  taught.  They  are  equal  to  the  lower  classes 
of  the  gymnasium,  have  three  courses  and  two  teachers.  The  district 
schools  of  the  second  grade,  have,  as  a  general  rule,  only  two  classes.  The 
munber  of  hours  per  week  is  SO.  The  government  council  determines 
the  number  of  district  schools,  as  well  as  their  location ;  the  village  where 
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it  18  located  most  provide  a  school-house,  and  give  the  teacher  two  cords 
of  wood ;  also  provide  fuel  for  the  school-room.  The  whole  district  pro- 
vides the  teacher's  house,  and  the  school-apparatus,  &c.  The  salary  of 
the  teacher  is  paid  hy  the  government 

For  girls,  there  acre  working  schools,  which  are  established  either  by  the 
parishes  or  private  individuals ;  the  government  only  pays  an  annuual  con- 
tribution of  20  to  50  francs.  The  number  of  hours  per  week  is  6,  and  the 
salary  of  the  female  teachers  amounts  to  100  francs.  The  course  of  in- 
struction lasts  two  years.  The  soKsalled  repetition  and  working  schools, 
with  a  two  years'  course,  also  give  instruction  in  the  subjects  commonly 
taught  in  repetition  schools.  This  teacher,  who  must  possess  a  certificate 
of- eligibility,  receives  a  salary  of  150  francs,  of  which  sum  the  govern- 
ment pays  80. 

An  entirely  independent  organization,  are  the  boys'  schools  in  the  city 
of  Lucerne.    These  schools  combine  the  elementary  and  district  school* 

Teachers'  Seminary* 

The  teacher's  seminary  of  the  Canton  is  located  at  Radhansen.  It  has 
a  three  years'  course.  No  class  can  number  more  than  twenty  students. 
Candidates  for  admission  must  have  completed  the  sixteenth  year  of  their 
age,  and  must  have  gone  through  at  leaot  a  two  years'  coarse  at  a  district 
school.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces :  religion,  pedagogics,  practi* 
cal  exercises  in  school-keeping,  German,  mathematics,  natural  sciences 
with  special  regard  to  agriculture  and  ibrest-culture,  history  and  geogra- 
phy, laws  and  constitution  of  Switzerland,  calligraphy,  drawing,  and  music ; 
piano  and  orga^  are  optional.  There  b  one  director,  two  head-masters 
and  two  assistant  teachers.  One  of  the  head-masters  is  to  be  an  ordained 
clergyman.  He  gives  the  instruction  in  religion,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  director,  watches  over  the  conduct  and  morals  of  the  students.  The 
students  live  and  board  in  the  seminary ;  the  finances  are  managed  by 
one  of  the  teachers,  who  keeps  the  accounts.  Domestic  and  garden  work 
is  done  by  the  students  themselves.  Candidates  for  teachers'  places  must 
undergo  an  examination  in  the  various  subjects  taught  at  the  elementary 
and  district  schools.  The  minimum  salary  of  teachers  is  250  francs  for  a 
winter  and  summer  school :  150  for  a  winter  school,  and  100  francs  for  a 
summer  school ;  and  in  addition,  house,  garden,  and  two  cords  of  wood.  If 
the  number  of  scholars  in  the  summer  school  exceeds  40,  and  in  the  winter 
school  60,  the  salary  is  increased  from  20  to  120  francs.  A  further  in- 
crease is  made  after  several  years'  service.  The  salary  of  a  teacher  at  a 
district  school  is  720  francs,  and  in  some  cases,  from  800  to  1,200. 

There  are  in  this  Canton,  as  in  other  portions  of  Switzerland,  district 
and  cantonal  conferences,  for  the  general  discussion  of  educational  sub- 
jecta.  In  the  city  of  Lucerne  there  is  a  pedagogical  association  embracing 
teachers,  parents,  and  friends  of  educational  improvement  generally,  whose 
purpose  is  to  establish  closer  relations  between  the  school  and  the  home. 
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n.     BBOONDARY  AND  8UPEBIOB  SCBOOLft. 

Since  the  l^th  eenluiy,  all  entuhlinhintiito  for  mpcrior  edncataoii  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  They  opened  their  trst  high  school  in  1578* 
Hie  state  gradually  aoquiied  more  and  more  oontiol  over  this  scfaooi^  reor> 
ganized  it  in  1771,  and  placed  it  under  the  supenriiioii  of  a  school-baard. 
The  school  again  underwent  yarious  changes  during  tiie  time  of  the  French 
rerohition,  and  a  polytechnic  institute  was  added  to  the  lyceum  in  IftSOi 
In  1841,  the  state  took  the  school  entirely  into  its  hands  and  changed 
the  secondary  branch  into  a  cantonal  si^ooL  The  school  suffered  much, 
and  was  for  some  time  closed  altogether,  during  the  leign  of  the  Jesniti^ 
fh>m  1844  to  1847.  and  the  war  of  the  confederacy  in  1847.  In  January, 
1848,  it  was  reopened,  and  the  present  organization  dates  horn  that  period* 
It  now  consists  of  a  real-school,  g3rmna8ium,  lyoeum^  and  theologicaX  de- 
partment. 

The  Realrtekocl  or  department  takes  up  the  course  of  instruction  where 
it  was  lefl  off  in  the  seventh  class  boys'  school  in  the  city  of  Lucemcy 
and  the  district  schools.  It  consists  of  four  classes.  In  the  two  lower 
olasses,  all  the  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  itidian,  are  obligatory.  In 
the  two  liigher  idasses,  the  study  of  the  English  language  is  cyptional,  hot 
is  ui^ntly  recommended  to  those,  students,  who,  en  leaving  sohooit  wish 
to  .pursue  mercantile  faisiness     The  eoiirse  of  iaatrvctjon  is  as  follows : 

Classes*  L  IL  m.  IV. 


Bcligion, 

German^ 

French, 

Italian, 

English, 

MathematicHy 

History, 

Geoemphy, 

Stattadcs. 

Natural  Sciences, 

Book-keepini 


I>Tawing9 


4  4  4  4 

5  4  8a 
5  4  3  ,  S 
-888 
*                   •                   8                   8 

8  10      .  18  19 

8  as 

8  a  a  - 

a 

8  Si  8  8^ 


Book-keeping,      -        -        -  S 

Commercial  knowledge,  -    -  •  II 


II 

6  s  a  a 


The  gymnasium  has  six  dassee;  connected  with  it  ia  •  lyeemn  of  two 
classes.    The  comrse  of  instruction  in  the  gymnasiam  is  as  follows : 

CLASsns.  L         n.       IIL       IV.       V.        YI 

Religion,          •       -        a  a  %  8  8  8 

Latin,          -       -       •  11  10  8  8  7  7 

German,  -••5  4  4  4  4  4 

Greek,         .-.-  -  5  6  9  5' 

French,    ••**  4  8  8  8  8 

History,      ..^a  ^Ia  ^  ^  ' 

GcograpbjjT,      -.8  8J  -  -  - 

Mathematics,       ••a  -8  8  8  8.8 

Nataral  History,     .       -  .  ~  ~  3  8 

The  so-called  ^extended  district  school"  at  Mnnster,  is  in  reality  a  pro- 
gymnasium  with  real  classes.  It  consists  of  four  classes.  Conditions  of 
admission  are,  the  completion  of  the  elerenth  year  of  age,  and  proficiency 
in  the  primary  dassen 


VS^UC  UtSTBCCTION  IN  LUCSSN^.  ^ 

Tbt  course  of  instruction  at  the  l^ceum,  is  as  follows : 

ChAmum,  L  IL 

IWigiw,        •       .       .    »  1 

J^jKysiflSv         »         •         •         «»  # 

CliemMi^^      -       •       •'  -  Ut  lialf  jr.,  2 ;  M  half-TT.,  t. 
Huuwy,  .    •       •       -       6  1^ 

Natural  HisttNry,  -3 

Flutolo^,    ...        8  8 

GemMuv         •       •       •    S  .  A 

Oonnected  with  the  gymnasiumj  there  is  a  three  years'  coarse  for  theo- 
logians. The  ooiiKse  of  instruetioB  incUides :  cyclopedia  and  apologetics, 
dof^Biatics,  chiMvh  history,  eoeegesis,  Hebrew,  moral  and  pastoral  theology, 
eeclesiastical  laws,  and  pedagogics.  Optional  subjects  are  ItaliajQ  and 
English.  During  recitation  hours,  teachers  and  pupils  most  use  the  laa- 
gnage  taught  during  the  hour,  (be  it  French,  English,  German,  or  any 
odier  language.)  At  the  end  of  the  lyceum  course,  maturity-examinations 
IK  held.  The  written  part  of  the  examination  consists  in  writing  a  com- 
pesition  in  Latin  en  •some  philologienl  subject,  and  answering  questions 
in  German,  on  mathematics,  natural  sciences^  and  philosophy. 

There  were  444  elementary  schools,  irilli  1S,T8S  seholan,  and  '251 
teachers;  84  repelitioi^  schools,  with  1,0X6  schcdars.f  83  working  schools^ 
wiAh  2,&81  (female)  aebobrs;  22  dittiiet  schools,  with  871  scholars.  In 
die  teacher^s  seminary,  there  are  45  pupfls ;  in  the  institution  for  deaf 
BiQtje^,  29.  The  annual  expenditures  of  the  government  for  elementaiy 
■cboels,  was  139^000  firanos. 

In  the  real  school  there  were  99  pupils ;  in  the  gymnasium  and  lyceunii 
125  papOs;  and  In  the  theological  course,  19  pupils — an  aggregate  of  222 
popiliy  towasdf  wbtae  edaoadon  the  government  apprc^riated  90,800 
francs. 

The  libera]  party  in  the  Canton,  whioh  at  the  election  in  1867  gained  a 
decided  victory,  eentemplate  several  sweeping  changes  in  the  whole  edn- 
eationid  system  of  the  Canton.  A  plan  has  already  been  drawn  up,  but 
we  are  not  inibrmed  as  to  the  details.  Judging  %y  ^Ltracts  from  «  pam* 
liUet  of  Dr.  Segasnr,  a  ineBiber  ef  the  cantonal  government^  entitled 
**  Thoug/ht8  on  -Ae  tevUed  Law  of  Education^"  and  by  a  summary  of  the 
nsply  made  by  the  Cooncil  of  Education,  from  which  body  the  revised 
■ohool  «ode  eaumoled,  the  new  system  is  based  on  the  most  advanced  doc- 
trines and  practice  of  public  instruction.  In  this  coniroi^ersy  Dr.  S<^assar 
has  been  beaten  in  the  popular  vote. 

We  ar^  indebted  to  a  friend,  who  has  made  himself  familiar  with  edu- 
cational movements  in  Switzerland,  for  the  following  brief  statement  of 
the  principal  pointe  made  by  Dr«  Segaesar,  and  other  participants  in  the 
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Dr.  S^:e88er  objects  to  the  tide,  "  Law  of  education."  He  woald  call  it  simply 
"  School-law,"  for  edacation  is  not  the  business  of  the  State,  but  of  the  fiunily. 
He  considers  it  one  of  the  mistakes  of  modem  times,  that  in  the  education  of 
children  the  State  officials  assume  the  place  of  parents,  whereby  the  home  is 
made  subordinate  to  the  school.  The  State  should  provide  the  means,  but  eda- 
cation itself  is  the  business  of  the  fiunily.  The  duty  of  a  democratic  State  in  the 
department  of  public  instruction  embraces  only  the -popular  school,  or  school  of 
the  people.  The  administrative  centralization  of  the  popular  school-affairs  in 
our  times  is  a  pernicious  anomaly.  The  popular  school  can  prosper  only  when 
intimately  cotmected  with  the  commune.  Tnie  education  has  not  been  promoted 
by  all  the  splendid  programmes  and  plans  of  instruction  by  State  officials.  He 
proposes  a  reduction  of  the  subjects  and  gcades  of  instruction.  Children  should 
not  attend  school  before  they  have  passed  their  seventh  year.  The  duration  of 
attendance  should  depend  on  attainments.  Compulsoiy  attendance  on  school 
is  unrepublican.  The  District-school  should  fulfill  the  objects  of  a  Higher 
school  of  tlie  commune,  and  f^hould  be  complete  in  itself)  and  not  be  preparatory 
to  any  Higher  Institute.  For  the  latter  purpose,  Middle-sdiools  should  \^ 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  State  must  give  up  ezclustve  teachers'  seminaries  and  organizations.  An 
experienced  teacher  should  give  at  each  of  ibe  Middle-schools  a  semi-annual 
course  on  the  art  of  teaching,  for  the  benefit  of  such  scholars  as  have  received 
certificates  of  ability  for  the  teachera'  vocation.  In  the  place  of  the  exclusive 
teacher-conferences,  separated  according  to  classes,  he  proposes  associations  of 
teachers,  parents  and  school  officers,*  for  free  discussion  of  educational  topics. 
Thus  the  achool-affaire  of  the  canton  would  become  popular;  commune,  church 
and  &mily  would  interest  themselves  in  them ;  the  whole  complicated  organi- 
zation would  be  simplified,  the  expenses  of  the  State  would  be  reduced  at  leass 
one-hal(  and  the  schools  would  become  more  lively  and  effective. 

Opposed  to  the  position  of  Dr.  Segesser,  that  education  is  not  the  business  of 
the  State,  the  Ck>ancil  of  Education  assert  that  "the  modem  school  is  not  in- 
tended merely  for  learning,  but  is  essentially  an  institute  of  education.  ISdo- 
cation  and  instmction  should  not  be  separated,  and  the  best  means  of  eduoatic»i 
is  instmction."  In  conclusion,  the  Council  add :  "  We  can  not  recommend  that 
the  school  should  be  deprived  of  its  character  as  an  institute  of  education;  that 
the  duty  of  the  State  be  confined  to  popular  schools^  Or  sdiools  of  the  people; 
that  all  Middle-schools  should  be  dispensed  with ;  that  the  communes  should 
unconditionally  fix  the  salaries  of  teachers ;  that  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  the 
State  to  the  school-treasury  should  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  children; 
that  the  teachere'  Seminary,  as  an  independent  Institute  Ibr  the  education  of 
teachers,  should  be  done  away  with ;  that  singing  and  drawing  should  be  ex- 
cluded firom  the  plan  of  instraction ;  that  State  cooperation  should  be  refused  in 
religious  instraction;  that  the  female  Wortc-schools  should  be  abolished;  that 
the  number  of  teachere  in  the  Institute  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  in  the  Canton- 
school  should  be  dimmished.  On  the  other  hand,  we  hold  firmly  to  doctrines 
and  practices  entirely  different  We  would  make  the  public  school  good  enough 
for  all  classes  of  the  como&unity,  and  would  secure  for  them  the  best  teachers. 
We  are,  however,  hi  &vor  of  flxhig  a  later  age  for  entering  school,  and,  under 
certain  conditions,  of  yieldmg  the  right  of  election  of  the  teachers  to  the  oom^ 
munes.*' 

Dr.  Segesser  has  been  yigorously  answered  by  semhiaiy-director  Dr.  Dula,  who  Ui 
opposed  to  "  economizing  and  stinting  in  matters  of  public  instraction.  Nowhere 
is  money  better  invested  than  in  providing  for  the  mental  culture  of  youth.  In 
the  exact  measure  that  the  instraction  of  youth  is  extended,  promoted,  and  ele- 
vated, does  the  domestic,  social,  and  moral  development  and  elevation  of  the 
people  advance."  While  Dr.  Segesser  calls  for  a  reduction,  Dr.  Dula  fpivora  pru- 
dent  progress,  amplification,  and  elevation  of  the  popular  schooL  This  wiU 
give,  without  doubt,  the  main  thought  and  ground-lines  for  fbture  reforms. 

In  consequence  of  his  zealovs  opposition  to  the  proposed  school  reforms,  Dr. 
Segesser  lost  all  his  infiuence  in  educational  affairs.  The  progressives  gained  tfae 
victory,  and  will  now  work  for  the  introduction  of  year^schools,  an  extension 
of  public  instraction,  the  elevation  of  the  positwn  of  the  teadiers,  a  higher  mini- 
mum of  salaries,  and  the  election  of  the  teachers  by  the  communes. 


FUBUG  nSTRUCmOK  m  NEDCHATEL 


HitTOBT— ABBA — ^POPULATION. 

Nbuchatsl  formerly  belonged  to  the  empire  of  Arelat^  (Bargundy!) 
and  had  counts  of  its  own.  In  the  year  1033  the  emperor  Conrad  II.  of 
Germany  took  possession,  and  incorporated  it  in  the  Crerman  empire.  In 
1288  Radolph  L  gaye  it  as  a  fief  to  John  of  Chalons,  in  whose  family  it 
remained  for  sev^nl  centmies.  By  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  1648,  its  in- 
dependence of 'the  German  empire,  and  at  the  same  time  its  connection, 
already  existing  in  fact,. with  the  Swbs  confederation,  was  acknowledged. 
In  1707  the  house  of  Chalons,  which  had  never  ceased  to  claim  Neuchatul, 
became  extinct,  and  a  tribunal  chosen  from  among  the  estates  QandsiAnde) 
of  Neuchatel,  decided  in  favor  of  Frederick  I.,  king  of  Prussia,  as  the  nearest 
relative  and  rightful  heir.  Sinos  that  time  Neuchatel  belonged  to  Prussia, 
but  «t  the  same  time  maintained  its  connection  with  the  Swiss  Cantons. 
In  1815  it  formaUy  joined  the  Swiss  confederation  a^  the  twenty-first 
Canton.  In  the  year  1852  the  royalists,  under  the  leadership  of  Count 
Pourtales,  raised  an  insurrection  against  the  Swiss  authorities,  which  was 
soon  quelled.  The  negotiations  between  Switzerland  and  Prussia  on  this 
subject,  led  to  no  result,  and  a  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in 
1856,  which,  however,  was  avoided  by  the  interference  of  France,  when 
Prussia  resigned  all  her  claims  to  Neuchatel,  and  this  anomalous  state  of 
affairs  came  to  an  end.  The  present  constitution  dates  from  1858.  In 
1860  there  was  a  population  of  87,847,  (77,476  protestant,  and  9,359 
catholic,}  on  an  iarea  of  280  square  miles. 

FUBLJC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  present  system  of  public  instruction  rests  on  the  law  (^  1848. 
The  general  superintendence  of  the  schools  belongs  to  the  government 
council,  which  appoints  a  board  of  education,  to  whom  .the  appointment 
of  local  committees  is  given* 

I.     PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  ^ 

In  villages  where  there  are  at  least  forty  children  from  the  age  of  seven  |  /  (  ^ 
to  sixteen,  a  school  must  be  maintained  throughout  the  year.  If  there  are 
more  than  fifly  children,  it  must  be  divided  into  two  or  more  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  age ;  and  if  there  acre  more  than  two  classes,  according  to  sex. 
In  the  winter  and  suomier  schools,  instruction  must  be  given  for  at  least 
fiY^  months.  All  children  living  in  the  Canton,  (native  and  foreign,)  who 
have  completed  the  seventh  year  of  their  age,  must  attend  school ;  instruc- 
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tion  u  given  gratis.  Each  primary  sehool  has  two  degrees  of  instmctioii ;  In 
the  lower  or  elementary  diviftion  the  following  subjects , are  taught :  French, 
writing,  linear  drawing,  arithmetic,  elements  of  geography,  special  geog- 
raphy of  Switzerland,  elements  of  Swiss  history,  singing ;  in  the  higher 
division  are  taught^  besides  the  subjects  just,  mentioned,  geometry,  survey- 
ing) general  geoygn^ihy,  elements  of  matfaemalioal  ^e^gr^hy,  general  his- 
tory, constitution  of  Switzerland  and  the  Canton  of  Neuchatel,  duties  and 
privileges  of  a  citizen^  and  drawing,  besides  female  work  for  girls.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  branches,  the  elements  of  natural  science,  agriculture,  physics, 
gymnastics,  if  desired,  are  taught  Special  hours  are  assigned  to  the  rdig- 
ious  instruction.  The  number  of  school-hours  per  wec^-is  not  less  tluui 
28,  nor  more  than  84.  Children  are  obliged  to  attend  school  till  their  six- 
teenth year ;  those,  however,  who  have  attended  a  yeaiHwfaool,  and  in 
an  examination  have  shown  a  satasfkctory  knowledge  of  the  obligatory 
subjects  of  study,  may  leave  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Pupils  of  piir 
vate  schools  must  likewise  pass  an  examination,  and  if  dus  does  not  prove 
satisfactory  they  must  attend  a  public  schooL 

The  expenses  of  the  primary  schools  are  met  partiy  by  the  govemmeBt, 
and  partly  by  the  parishes  and  local  school  funds*  The  annual  cantonal 
appropriation  is  80,000  francs. 

A  committee,  presided  over  by  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  or 
the  Government*  Council,  is  charged  with  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  teachers'  places.  The  committee  consists  of  six  members.  The  ek- 
amination  includes :  pedagogics,  fVench,  mathematics  (arithmetic,  geom- 
etry, and  book-keeping),  general  history,  and  history  of  Switzerlaiid, 
astronomy,  Swiss  constitution,  history,  drawing,  singing,  fomale-work  for 
female  teachers.  An  acquaintance  with  the  school-laws,  religion,  and 
Holy  Scriptures,  is  likewise  demanded.  Certificates  of  qnali£k»ition  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  degree  are  issued.  Candidates  who  only  pos- 
sess a  certificate  of  the  tinrd  degree,  must,  after  two  years,  again  subject 
themselves  to  an  examination,  and  are  only  allowed  to  teach  at  winter  and 
summer  schools.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  vary  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  hours  they  teach,  fiK>m  1,000  to  2,000  francs,  and  800  to  1,800  francs 
for  female  teachers.  The  male  teachers  at  half-year  schoob  receive  800 
to  400  francs,  and  the  female  teachers  200  to  800. 

U.      BECOKDABY  SCHOOLS. 

Industrial  schools,  (Scales  indusirielks,')  are  intended  to  prepare  pupils 
for  practical  life.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are :  French  language  and 
literature,  German  or  English,  political  and  commercial  geo^aphy,  cos- 
mography, history,  constitution  of  Switzerland  and  Nenchatel,  mathemat^ 
ics  (arithmetic,  elementary  mathematics,  geometry,  trigonometiy,  practical 
geometry,  statistics,  dynamics^  mechanics),  book-keepisg,  physics,  chemis- 
try, geology,  mineralogy,  zoology,  botany,  drawing  applied  to  arts  and  indus- 
try, vocal  music,  gymnastics.  Condition  of  admittance :  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  primary  sdMX>l8.    At  the  end  of  A« 
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course  pafnls  reeeive  a  <*  study  cerdficale,"  (certtjicat  tTkvdei.)  Tkom 
schools  are  maiiitaiiied  hj  tlie  inhabitaQts  themselres,  but  tfae  gcnrern- 
iqont  ^ves  some  pecunUr^r  aid,  not  exceeding  5,000  francs.  Candidates 
for  teachers'  places  must  pass  an  egiaminadon  and  receiTe  a  certificate  of 
qnafificatioa. 

At  the  colUffe  municipal  at  Keochatel,  there  are  lectures  fat  joong  girls 
on  French  literatisrey  history,  French  language,  mathematics,  natnnd  his- 
tory, pedagogics,  domestk  economy,  oosiaography,  geogn^phy,  church 
history,  Grerman,  English,  drawing,  and  singing.  Scholars  may  make 
their  own  selection  of  the  subjects  they  wish  to  study. 

Tbi9  Academy  was  org^mixed  by  a  law  of  May  26th,  1865.  It  is  intended 
to  jn^pare  young  men  for  the  university  or  the  polytechidc  school,  and  is 
oompoeed  of  the  following  institutions :  an  npper  Kterary  gymnasium,  a 
pedagogical  section,  a  department  of  fiterature,  a  department  of  sciences, 
and  a  department  Of  law. 

The  .upper  gymnasium  has  a  two  years'  qourse^  in  which  the  sdfcpects  of 
instruction  are:  Latin,- Greek,  ihetorics,  French  composition,  (German, 
general  hisloiy,  history  of  Switcerland,  Swiss  constitution,  geography, 
malheroatics,  elements  of  phymcs  and  natural  science,  introdnction  to  phi- 
losophy, and  drawing.  Only  those  are  admitted  who  can  show  a  **  certifi" 
cat  triiudes"  ftora  Uie  municipal  college  at  Nenchatel,  or  who  p88»  an 
examination  on  these  studies.  At  the  end^of  every  hal^year,  as  likewise 
at  ihe  end  of  the  whde  course,  there  are  examinations,  which  if  satistao- 
torily  passed  confers  the  degree  of  BacktUer^et-UUru^  and  gives  the  rig^ 
to  enter  the  department  of  literature. 

Hie  scientific  division  of  the  gjrmnasium  has  also  a  two  years'  course, 
and  the  subjects  of  instruction  are :  French  literature,  elements  of  philos- 
ophy, German,  English,  mathematics,  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry, 
botany,  zoology,  general  history,  history  of  Switzerland,  geography, 
drawing.  Candidates  for  admission  must  either  have  completed  their 
studies  at  some  industrial  schoc^  or  pass  an  examination  of  admission. 
On  leaving  they  must  pass  another  examination,  by  which  if  satisfactory 
they  get  the  degree  of  BacA«fier-cfss-«ciefices,  which  entitles  students  to  enter 
tiie  department  of  sciences. 

The  pedagogical  section  is  intended  to  educate  teachers  lor  the  primary 
schools.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  two  years,  and  includes :  French 
language  and  literature,  history  and  geography,  elementary  mathematics, 
pedagogics,  linear  and  firee-hand  drawing,  singing,  elements  of  natural 
sciences,  gymnastics,  book-keeping,  and  a  practical  course  at  some  primary 
school.  At  the  end  of  the  course  students  must  pass  an  examination  to 
obtain  the  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach. 

The  department  of  literature  embraces :  Latin  language  and  literature, 
Greek  language  and  literature,  French  literature,  German  literature,  his- 
toiy,  archeology,  philosophy,  political  economy,  and  statistics. 

The  scientific  department  includes:  higher  mathematics,  mechanics, 
astronomy,  physical'  geography,  general  and  experimental  physics,  chemia- 
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try  applied  to  industry  and  agriculture,  mineralogy,  geology,  paleontology, 
physiology,  anatomy. 

In  the  law  department  the  following  subjects  are  taught:  Swiss  laws, 
laws  of  Neuchatel,  private  law  of  Neuchatel,  commercial  law,  criminal  and 
penal  laws.  The  professors  nominated  %  the  government  council,  (stoat*- 
rathy)  are  either ^ ordinary"  or  "extraordinary."  Hie  ''ordinary"  pro- 
fessors are  appointed  for  six  years.  The  students  are  likewise  either 
**  ordinary"  or  '*  extraordinary  ";  the  former  are  obliged  to  attend  all  the 
lectures,  whilst  the  latter  can  make  their  own  selection. 

Statistics, 

In  1866  there  were  803  primary  schools,  of  which  79  were  boys'  schools, 
81  girls'  schools,  122  mixed  schools,  and  21  infant  schools,  with  186  male 
teachers,  and  161  female  teachers;  and  in  all  16,605  scholars. 

Total  expenses  for  primary  schools,  326,878  francs,  of  which  the  gorem- 
ment  pays  102,878  francs. 

There  were  four  industrial  schools,  with  348  scholars  including  200  ^Is. 
Total  expense  of  all  these  schools,  77,905  franca. 

Scholars  in  the  gymnasium,  200,  (140  (ordinary  and  60  extraordinaiy.) 

The  entire  expense  of  public  instruction  to  the  government  in  1866,  was 
480,142  fraoosi  or  about  82  francs  for  each  pupiL 
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HI8TORT— ABBA — POPULATION. 

ScHAFFHAUSEX  was  already  known  in  the  times  of  Charlemagne  hy 
the  name  of  Scafhuson.  In  course  of  time,  Schaflfhausen  became  a  free 
city  in  the  German  Empire,  but  the  Emperor  Ludwig,  the  Bavarian,  great- 
ly limited  its  privilegefl,  by  pawning  it  to  the  Dukes  of  Austria  in  1830. 
They  ruled  SchalThauflen  till  the  year  1415,  when  the  Emperor  Sigismund 
restored  its  privileges.  In  1501,  SchafThausen  joined  the  Swiss  confeder- 
ation. The  present  constitution  dates  from  1852..  In  1860,  on  an  area 
of  119  square  miles,  it  had  a  population  of  35,646  inhabitants,  of  whom 
33,489  were  protestants,  and  2,080  were  catholics. 

PUBLIC  IKBTRUCTION. 

By  article  ten  of  the  constitution  of  1830,  the  elementary  education  of 
all  the  children  of  the  canton  is  made  the  sacred  duty  of  citizens,  and  the 
government,  both  local  and  general. 

By  the  school  law,  last  revised  in  1860,  every  village  and  town  has  its 
own  school  board,  consisting  of  five  or  ten  members,  chosen  by  the  inhab- 
itants, except  in  the  city  of  SchafThausen,  where  the  board  is  constituted 
by  the  town  council.  This  board  determines  on  the  studies,  books,  quali- 
fications, and  examination  of  teachers,  and  submits  annually  a  report  on 
aU  matters  concerning  the  schools  to  the  school  inspector. 

All  the  villages  and  towns  of  the  canton  are  divided  into  three  school 
districts,  with  a  school  inspector  in  each,  who  has  a  salary  of  430  francs. 
'^e  has  tiie  general  supervision  of  all  public  and  private  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict, to  inspect  them  several  times  a  year,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  studies  and  the  discipline  are  properly  carried  out ;  he 
is  authorized  to  reprimand  the  school  board,  if  neglectful  of  their  duty. 
All  the  school  inspectors  meet  once  a  yeai*  in  conference,  to  exchange  their 
experiences  made  during  the  year,  and  to  make  a  report  on  the  result  of 
their  deliberations  to  the  cantonal  board  of  education. 

The  supervision  of  the  gymnasium  is  entrusted  to  two  ^  Ephori,**  who 
have  similar  duties  as  the  school  inspectors. 

The  board  of  education,  (erziehungs  rath,)  also  called  **  cantonal  school 
board,"  consists  of  seven  members,  of  whom  one  must  also  be  a  member 
of  the  little  council,  (kleine  rath,)  and  one  a  clergyman ;  two  must  be 
teachers,  (one  from  an  elementary  school,  and  one  fi\>m  some  higher 
school.)  They  are  chosen  by  the  great  council,  (grasse  rath.)  The  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  education  in  the  whole  canton  is  confided  to  this 
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board.  It  is  the  highest  court. of  appeal  in  all  educational  matters;  only 
as  regards  financial  questions,  its  resolutions  must  be  sanctioned  by  the 
little  council.  The  members  receive  a  remuneration  of  two  francs  for 
every  sitting,  and  traveling  expenses.  The  president  and  secretary  receive 
four  francs  fofei|ph  sitting,  besides  an  annual  salary  of  230  francs. 

'The  schools- of  the  canton  are  divided  into  communal  schools,  {gemevnde^ 
schulen,)  and  cantonal  schools.  The  former  include  the  elementary  schools ; 
the  latter  the  real-schools  and  the  gymnasium. 

Conmiurud  Sck^aU^ 

These  schools  are  divided  into  the  common  every  day  school,  and  the 
school  of  repetition,  (farihiidung  scAti/e.)  Boys  are  obliged  to  attend 
school  till  the  seventeenth  year  of  their  age ;  girls  till  their  confirmation. 
Boys  must  be  eight  years  in  the  every  day  school,  and  three  years  in  the 
school  <^  repetition.  Unexcused  absence  from  school  is  severely  pun* 
ished.  Every  town  or  village  is  obliged  to  maintain  an  elementary  and 
repetition  school.  Several  villages  may  have  one  school  in  common,  if  too 
poor  to  maintain  one  by  themselves.  The  elementary  schools  have  either 
one,  two,  or  more  classes ;  elementary  schools  with  one  class  only,  must 
not  have  more  than  rixty  pupils ;  elementary  schools  with  several  classes, 
not  more  than  eighty  pupils  in  one  class.  The  every  day  schools  are  each 
divided  into  three  divisions ;  the  first  comprbing  the  first  two  years,  th^ 
second  the  following  three  years,  and  the  third  the  last  three  years. 

The  minimum  number  of  hours  per  week  during  the  first  five  years  is 
thirty  in  winter,  and  twenty  in  summer.  A  day's  sessioii  does  not  exeeed 
four  hours  during  the  first  year,  and  ^re  during  the  second  year.  The 
maximum  number  of  hours  per  week  is  never  to  exceed  lliir^three. 

The  course  of  instrocdon  is  the  following : 

1st,  2d  year.  8d,  4tli,  5th  year.       6th,  7th,  8th  year. 

Winter.    Summer.      Wintor.    Summer.    Winter.    Summer. 


Bible  History^  4  8-4                  8 

Reading,  il4^           1$   )              7          4^1 

German,  {to             to   >  8-9               6 

Writing,  (I7|  I4jj              54 

Anthmetie,  4-5  8-4                  •} 

Singing,  H  1-1|                 8 

I>rawing,  —  ^  — 

Ckography,  —  —  -a. 

History^  ^-.  —•  •«.        . 


8 

K8 

5 

»4 

6-7 

4-5 

»-4 

2 

5-4 

4^5 

S 

2 

2 

1 

II 

2 

24-28        20>'24  9S-^        2(^24  80-38        20-24 

The  repetition  school  is  intended  to  preserve  and  increase  the  knowV 
edge  gained  in  the  elementary  school,  and  to  cultivate  those  branches 
which  require  a  more  mature  understanding.  Every  child  on  leaving  die 
common  day  school  is  obliged  to  attend  the  repetatbn  school  during  three 
successive  winters.  The  sexes  are  separated  in  this  school.  As  soon  ias 
a  class  numbers  fifty  seholars,^  it  is  to  be  subdivided  into  two  divisions. 
At  the  repetition  school  for  boys  the  following  suljects  are  studied :  Ger- 
man, reading,  orthography  and  composition,  (especially  business  oomposl- 
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tioa,)  arithmetic,  bodc-keepingy  geographj',  history,  constitation  and  laws 
cyf  Switseriand,  natural  sciences,  agriculture,  and  industry.  In  the  repe- 
tition school  for  girh,  instruction  is  limited  to  German,  arithmetic,  some 
general  useful  knowledge,  horticulture,  and  singing. 

Only  those  can  become  teachers  in  the  elementary  and  real-schools  who 
ave  members  of  some  Christian  chun^.  Candidates  have  to  undeigo  an 
examination  by  a  special  examination  committee.  The  members  of  this 
committee  are  chosen  by  the  board'of  education,  receive  a  remuneration 
of  ibur  fiancs  and  twenty  centimes,  and  have  th&x  trayeling  expenses  re- 
Itinded.  The  examination  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz :  written,  oral, 
and  practicaL  Special  attention  is  to  be  paid,  not  only  to  the  mere  knowl- 
edge of  a  subject,  but  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  rendered.  The  written 
examination  embraces  the  following  BuhjecU :  Bible  history,  German  lan- 
guage arithmetic,  methodics,  calligraphy,  and  drawing.  Teacher^  of  real- 
schools  have  the  following  subjects  in  addition :  French,  algebra,  geometiy, 
and  natural  science.  The  marks  are :  4  for  '^  exeellent,**  9  for  **good,"  2 
for  <*  middling,'*  1  for  *<  poor,'*  0  for  '*  vexy  defective.** 

Real'SchooU. 

The  course  of  stodies  in*  the  real-schools  embraces :  rel^on,  German, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  geography,  history,  natural  sciences,  French, 
drairing,  (free-hand  and  geometrical,)  writing,  and  singing.  To  these 
subjects,  which  are  obligatory,  the  following  optional  ones  may  be  added : 
Latin  and  English.  The  real-schools  have  either  one,  two,  or  three  classes. 
Tliere  is  no  teachers*  seminary  in  the  canton,  but  the  government  grants 
stipends  to  talented  young  men  to  enable  them  to  study  at  a  seminary  in 
some  other  canton.  Those  who  wish  to  obtain  this  privilege  mnst  have 
passed  the  seventeenth  year  of  their  age,  and  must  undergo  a  maturity  ex- 
amination, which  extends  to  all  the  obligatory  subjects  taught  in  the  real- 
school.  By  a  law  of  April  7th,  1851,  provision  was  made  for  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers  fpr  the  elementary  schools,  especially  the  lower  classes, 
by  letting  candidates  study  two  years  longer  at  the  real-school,  and  then, 
after  a  satisfactory  examination,  enter  upon  their  duties. 

The  salaries  of  teachers,  according  to  the  law  of  1864,  are  the  Mlowing 
(In  francs)  :    In  schools  of 

7  Classes.  6  Classes.  5  Classes.  4  Classes.  8  Classes.  S  Classes. 


1st  teacher, 

MOO 

1,800 

i,2oa 

1,100 

1,050 

1,050 

id 

1,900 

1,100 

1,000 

900 

900 

800 

8d        •« 

1,100 

1,000 

900 

800 

750 

^ 

4th      " 

1,000 

900 

800 

700 

— 

— 

5th      *• 

900 

800 

700 

^ 

.-. 

_ 

6th      " 

800 

700 

.^mm 

^ 

_ 

^mm 

7th      " 

700 

_ 

^^ 

•^ 

m^ 

^ 

At  realrschoob  of  only  one  class  the  salary  of  the  teacher  is  2,000 
and  free  lodging.  The  salaries  are,  after  the  fourth  year,  gradually  m- 
creaaed  till  the  sixteenth  year  of  serviee. 

T 
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Tike  Gymnmiwn. 

The  gymnasiam  at  SchafThituseii  originated  in  a  Latin  school  of  jfiMnr 
classes,  founded  in  the  year  1575,  which  after  many  changes,  was  called 
g}nnnasium  in  1795,  and  re-organized  in  1805,  1827,  and  1851. 

It  is  divided  into  a  higher  and  lower  gymnasium,  of  which  the  lower  one 
has  again  two  sub-ditinons,  viz :        « 

HUMANISTIC  DIVISION.  BXAUBTIO  DITIBIOV. 

Lower  Gym.  Upper  Gym. 

Clabbbs.     l    n.   m.  IV.      L    n.      l    n.  m.  iv. 


Religion, 

2 

9 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2        2 

German, 

4 

3 

3 

3 

%-9 

4 

3 

3        3 

Latin, 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

i- 

— 

.        . 

Greek, 

— 

6 

4 

6 

6 

~ 

~ 

i.        -. 

French, 

4 

8 

8 

3 

2 

3 

.4 

3   ,    S 

English, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

% 

2 

3   •    3 

Matiiematicfl^ 

4 

3-4 

3 

i 

2 

6 

6 

7-8    7-« 

History, 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

S 

2 

2        2 

Geography, 
Natural  liistoiy. 

3 

2 
3 

2 
2 

4 

■■ 

2 

2 
3 

2 
3 

2        2 

6        3 

Drawing, 

2 

2 

2 

2 

- 

4 

3 

3        2 

Hebrew, 

— 

.- 

'  — 

— 

2 

— 

•      ^^ 

—        .- 

Public  Laws, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

-- 

- 

Inlrodttctioa  10  }  _  «       « 

Philosophy,     )."  ■■  ---- 

Conditfons  of  admiasion  to  the  gymnasium  are :  thirteen  years  of  age, 
Batisfactoi^  proofs  of  having  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  first  two  classes  of  the  real-school.  The  examination 
embraces:  German,  Latin,  French,  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  &o 
llie  school-fees  at  the  lower  gymnasium  amount  to  34,  and  at  the  higher 
one  to  42  francs  per  annum.    There  are  some  stipends  for  poor  children. 

At  the  head  of  the  gymnasium  there  is  a  ^jiirector.  The  teachers  have 
the  title  **  professor.''  The  salary  is,  at  the  higher  gymnasium,  for  one 
hour  a  week,  95  to  130  francs;  at  the  lower  gymnasium,  75  to  110  francs; 
the  writings  drawings  and  singing-masters,  as  well  as  the  teacher  of  gym- 
nastice^  receive  55  to  75  franca  for  the  weekly  hour.  The  director  is  obliged 
to  teach  eighteen  hours  a  week,  and  receives  a  salary  of  8,200  francs. 

In  order  to  give  private  instruction,  the  permission  of  the  board  of  edu^ 
cation  is  required,  and  the  branches  which  are  to  form  the  subject  of  in- 
struction must  be  named.  Persons  wishing  to  give  private  instruction,  must 
either  produce  a  certificate  of  possessing  the  required  knowledge,  or  undei^ 
an  examination.  In  every  private  school  an  examination  is  to  be  held  by 
the  cantonal  tehool  authorities  at  least  once  a  year,  and  if  the  results  of  this 
examination  ]are  entirely  unsatisi^tory,  the  school  is  broken  up. 

Statistics. 

In  the  105  elem^ntaxy  schools,  there  were  5,740  papils;  in  the  €  real> 
.  achools,  439  pupils;  and  in  the  gymnasium,  112  scholars. 

The  government  expenses  for  education  amounted  to  1 02,095  francs.  Of 
these,  39,845  for  the  gymnasium;  84,696  for  real-schools;  ^d,9S8  for  ele^ 
mentary  schooU ;  600  for  Btipenda,  besides  6,000  for  the  dbhool  authoritioB. 


FDBUC  mSTRUCnON  II  SCHWYTZ. 


H16TOBT — ^POPULATIOH— -ABBA. 

ScHWTTZ  18  ene  of  the  three  original  Cantons  of  Switzerlaad.  It  is 
doubtful  when  orbijT  whom  it  was. settled.  The  Inhabitants  are  however 
of  Germanic  or  Scandinavian  origin,  and  in  the  year  1210  we  find  that 
Schigytc  with,  the -other  two  Forest  Cantons,  formed  part  of  the  German  em- 
pire under  special  role  of  Rudolph  of  Hapspuxg.  Hie  successor,  Albert 
IL,  deprived  the  people  of  Schwyix  of  many  of  their  liberties.  In  order  to 
resist  him,  Schwyts,  Uri,  and  Unterwald,  formed  the  celebrated  treaty  of  the 
Bkiltli  in  1307,  and  after  a  sanguinary  war  achieved  complete  independ- 
ence of  the  Austrian  rule.  In  1847  it  joined  the  seceding  Cantons.  The 
{nresent  constitution  dates  from  1848.  In  1860  there  were  45,19t  inhabi- 
tants, (on  an  area  of  S38  square  miles^)  of  whom  4/ifi4l9  were  catholics, 
and  589  were  protestants. 

The  present  school  oi^anization  dates  from  the  year  1848.  The  highest 
authority  under  the  Government  Council  is  a  Board  of  Education,  which 
is  intrusted  with  the  general  supervision  of  all  educational  matters.  This 
board  consists  of  six  lay  members  and  three  clergymen,  elected  for  four 
years.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections  of  four  members  each,  one  for  the 
primary  school,  the  other  for  the  cantonal  schooL  There  is  one  cantonal 
school  inspector,  who  may  attend  the  sittings  of  the  board  of  education, 
but  has  no  vote.  He  has  to  inspect  all  the  schools  of  the  Canton  and. 
submit  an  annual  report  The  district  school  boards,  composed  of  three 
or  five  members,  superintend  the  sdiools  in  their  several  districts.  .In 
every  village  or  town  the  municipal  council  appointa  a  school  board,  con- 
sisting of  the  pastor  of  the  place  and  three  or  five  members.  The  teacher 
may  be  admitted  to  thdr  deliberations,  but  is  not  entitled  to  vote. 


li     PUM ART  SOHOOI.ft. 

All  the  primary  aoliools  are  divided  into  six  school-districts,  wMch  are 
again  sub-divided  into  as  miny  x^lrcles  {kreise)  as  dnre  are  parishes,  and 
in  these  thei«  arfe  lo  be  as  ^any  local  sdiools  as  llie  board  of  education 
deems  desirable^  In  the  higher  classes  tlie  sexei  are  separated,  and  special 
boys'  and  girls'  classes  are  to  be  established.  The  coarse  of  iostructioa  in 
the  primary  schools  includes :  religion,  learning  by  heart  ci  pieces  of  prose 
and  poetry,  i^adi^g,  Writihg,  grammar,  arithmetse,  history  and  geogra]^hy 
of  Switzerland,  dravdng,  singing,  female  work  for  girls.  The  same  sub- 
jects, only  on  a  little  more  extensive  plan,  are  taught  in  the  repetition 
flchooL 


/( 
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The  primary  schools  have  generally  six  classes,  with  80  hours  a  week. 
Children  are  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the  sixth  year  of  their  age. 
The  religious  instruction  is  imparted  by  the  pastor  of  the  village.  Primary 
school  teachers,  before  they  can  get  a  place,  must  obtain  a  certificate  of 
qualification.  The  certificate  is  generally  good  for  four  to  six  years,  but 
can  eluily  be  prolonged  witlKmft  aaotlier  examinatioli.  .  C&ndidates  for  a 
certificate  must  be  catholics.  A  special  oommittee  is  charged  with  the  ex- 
amination of  the  primary  school  teachers.  This  committee  meets  every 
year  in  September.  Tlie  examination  is  written  and  oral:  the  written 
'examination  comprises :  pedagogics,  composition,  and  arfthmetic ;  the  oral 
examination,  all  the  subjects  taught  at  the  primary  schools.  In  every 
parish  there  is  a  school-fund,  continually  increased  by  legacies,  free  con- 
tributions, fines,  by  the  contributions  (8  to  24  francs^  of  eveiy  nvrly- 
married  couple.  All  the  primary  school  teachen  assemble  twice  a  year 
ui  conferences,  for  which  purpose  the  Canton  is  divided  Into  four  districts. 
At  these  meetings  essays  are  read  by  tiie  teachers  and  then  criticised  by 
the  directors  of  the  teachers'  seminary ;  and  questions  referring  to  the 
principles  and  metiiods  of  education  and  to  school  management,  are 
discussed. 

lliere  is  a  teachers'  seminscry  at  Seaven,  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as 
that  of  the  other  Cantons.  Pupils  are  admitted  only  after  completing 
tiieir  fifteenth  year,  and  pa!ssfng  an  examination  in  the  studies  of  tiie  pri- 
mary schools.     Tbe  course  of  profemional  instruction  lasts  two  years. 

n.     fflBCX>in>ART  SCHOOLS. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  the  secondary  schools  includes :  religion, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  surve^ng,  book-keeping,  general  and  Swiss  history, 
general  geography  natural  sciences  with  special  regard  to  agriculture  and 
industry,  singing,  and  finally  as  optional  subjects,  Frendi  and  Italian.  The 
apparatus  and  books  are  supplied  by  the  board  of  education. 

Cantonal  School.  The  college  at  Maria  Hilf  takes  the  place  of  a  can- 
tonal school,  consisting  of  a  preparatory  course,  a  real  school,  a  gymnasium, 
and  a  lyceum  or  philosophical  course. 

StatitHcs, 

ITie  number  of  primary  schools  in  1866,  was  38,  with  8,864  Bcholars 
(1,616  boys  and  1,749  gfrls) ;  and  49  male  and  2t  foaude  teadben. 

Tliere  were  4  secondary  schools,  witit  94  scholan  (91  boys  and  S  giris); 
88  repetition  schools,  wfth  t,988  acbolan  (1,051  boys  and  I,07t  giris) ;  and 
one  college,  with  808  popib,  (68  is  tlie  preparatory  osmrse^  7S  ia  tibe  real 
school,  147  in  the  gjrmnaslum,  aad  18  ib  the  Ijiniwi) 

Ib  the  teachers'  seniiiary  there  were  98  students. 

The  aggregate  expenditure  for  education  in  1866,  aaoualed  to  19,971 
firaaes. 


FDBUC  IKSTKOCnOlf  IK  SOLEURB. 


SoLKURB  wms  at  an  eariy  date  occupied  by  the  Bomaiifl,  during  the 
niddle  ages  was  one  d  Ihe  prineipal  cities  of  the  Ducfay  of  Bmguiidyy 
afterwards  belonged  lo  the  German  empire,  but  always  enjoyed  great  lib- 
erty) and  joined  the  Swiss  confederation  in  the  year  14Sl.  At  first  the 
j^iotestant  relbrmation  gained  gnmnd,  but  in  1581  the  laiger  portion  of  the 
population  became  catholic  During  the  war  of  the  seceding  Cantons, 
Soleore  remained  faithful  to  the  federal  authorities.  The  present  constitu- 
tion dates  from  1841,  and  was  revised  in  1851.  In  1861,  on  an  area  of  354 
square  nules,  there  was  a  population  of  69,527,  of  whom  59,799  were  cath- 
olics, and  9,626  protestants. 

PUBLIC  IX0TBUCTIOK. 

The  highest  authority  in  educational  matters  is  the  Goremment  Coun- 
eil,  (RegUnuigsradi^}  while  the  immediate  superintendenoe  is  entrusted  to 
a  Board  of  Education.  This  body  convokes  every  year  the  headHmasters 
and  district  school  inspectors  to  a  conArence.  Every  electoral  district 
Ibrms  also  a  schocrf-district,  for  which  a  school  committee  consisting  of  at 
kast  five  members,  viz :  the  inspectors  of  the  district  and  two  or  three 
other  members,  is  appointed  by  the  council,  of  whom  one  at  least  must  be 
a  teacher.  This  committee  has  the  general  care  of  school  matters  in  a 
district,  while  the  government  ooundl  appoints  one  (or  more)  inspectors 
for  every  district,  who  holds  office  for  two  years.  These  are  to  inspect  all 
the  schools  in  their  district  as  often  as  possible,  to  hd.d  the  examinations, 
to  superintend  the  school  committees,  draw  the  attention  of  teachers  to 
deficiencies  in  their  way  of  teaching,  ftc,  and  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  board  of  education.  There  is  a  local  school  committee  for  everv 
borough  school,  (jgemeinds  tehvie^)  consisting  of  three  to  Ave  members, 
eliosen  by  the  borough  council,  and  the  clergymen  of  the  place  is  ea>officio 
a  member  of  tliis  committee^  but  toaohers  can  only  be  advisory  members. 
This  committee  arrange  the  lessons,  regulate  the  vacation,  provide  Uie 
proper  apparatus  and  books,  attend  the  examination,  and  settle  all  difier- 
•ences  between  the  teaeher  and  the  parents. 

I.     PBUCABT  SCHOOLS. 

Every  town  and  village  in  which  there  are  forty  children  must  have  a 
primary  school,  and  by  special  permission  or  direction  of  the  government, 
one  may  be  established  in  neighborhoods  where  there  are  fewer  children. 
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In  yillagea  where  there  id  no  school,  the  govemnient  decides  to  which  of 
the  neighboring  villageB  the  children  are  to  be  sent  to  schod. 

The  primary  schools  are  divided  into  lower,  middle,  and  higher  classes. 
The  summer  term  commences  for  the  lower  and  middle  classes  on  the  1st 
of  May,  and  lasts  till  the  15th  of  September ;  the  winter  term  coinmences 
on  the  1st  of  January  and  lasts  tiU  the  15th  of  April  The  higher  ckss 
commences  the  first  of  May  and  lasts  till  harvest-iime,  and  again  from  the 
15th  of  November  till  the  1st  of  ApriL  The  number  of  school-hours  per 
week  in  the  lower  school,  is  18  in  sununer  and  SO  in  winter;  in  the  mid- 
dle school,  1%  in  summer  and  30  in  winter;  and  in  the  hi|^r  school,  6  in 
Bommer  and  30  in  winter.  By  special  decree  of  th#  Tillage  school  boMd 
the  number  of  hours  in  the  higher  school  may  be  inorpasfd  to  13  in 
■ammer. 

Children  are  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the  age  of  seven  fiv  ^ht 
years^  in  esboepdonal  oases  the  last  school-year  may  be  dispensed  with. 
Girls,  during  the  l«st  year  only,  are  obli^  to  attend  the  industrial  schooL 
Absence  from  school  is  visited  by  penalties ;  the  first  time  by  reprimand- 
il^  the  parents  or  guardians,  the  8ec<Hid  time  by  impooing  a  fine,  which  in 
continued  cases  of  absence  may  be  raised  to  20  firaacf. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are :  religion,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
singing,  history,  and  geography  of  Switaerland,  and  if  possible  drawing. 
The  religions  instruction  is  imparted  by  the  clergyman  of  the  village.  As 
soon  as  the  number  of  scholars  exceeds  eighty,  another  teacher  must  be 

engaged. 

Teachen*  Seminary* 

There  is  a  Seminary  at  Soleure  with  a  three  yearVi  ooorae,  vdiich 
braces :  religion  (catholic  and  protastaat),  pedagogies,.Gennan, 
geometry,  geqgrai^y  and  history  (particularly  of  Switserland),  book-keep- 
ing, calligraphy,  drawing,  singing,  rudiments  of  natural  scienoes  with  special 
regard  to  agriculture.  The  primary  school  of  the  place  serves  as  a  model 
for  the  students  of  the  seminary.  The  general  soperintendeace  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  director,  who  is  chosen  fiv  five  years;  the  prolesaors  and  teach- 
ers of  the  Canton  school  assist  in  giving  instruction.  Candidates  fin*  admis- 
sion mast  have  first  completed  the  age  of  16,  be  in  good  health,  and  mast 
undergo  an  examination.  In  1866,  out  of  27  applicants  only  10  were  suc- 
oessfiiL  The  first  admittance  is  only  provisional,  and  after  ten  or  twelve 
weeks  candidates  have  to  undergo  another  examination,  which  definitely 
decides  idiether  they  are  to  be  admitted  or  not  At  the  end  of  every 
course  there  is  a  rigorous  examination,  and  such  of  the  students  as  pass  it 
successfully  become  candidates  far  teachers'  places.  Every  candidate  for 
a  permanent  position  is  obliged  to  serve  as  teacher  for  six  years.  If 
deemed  desirable  a  teacher  may  be  obliged  to  attend  a  revision  cojirse, 
which  is  held  from  time  to  time  in  the  seminary. 

The  teachers  are  elected  by  the  parish ;  candidates  must  prove  thai  they 
have  successfully  passed  the  final  examination  at  the  seminary,  and  must 
show  a  testimonial  as  to  good  morals  and  character.    Those  who  have 
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already  taught  must  likewise  imdergo  an  examination,  and  proTe  tibat  they 
have  saiisfaciorily  (aoght  for  two  years.  The  female  teachers  for  the  in- 
dustrial schools  are  also  chosea  by  the  parish,  and  most  produce  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  government  council  of  having  successfully  passed  the  exam- 
ination required  for  such  a  place. 

The  salaries  of  candidates  or  provisional  teachers,  is  480  francs  for  40 
scholars,  and  500  francs  for  40  to  70  scholars,  and  530  francs  for  more  than 
70,  The  salaries  of  regular  teachers  vary  from  520  to  570  francs,  and 
are  paid  quarterly ;  if  not  paid  within  a  month  fiv>m  the  time  it  is  due, 
the  interest  on  it  most  be  paid  to  the  teacher  at  the  rate  p£  four  per  cent. 
Every  teacher  is  entitled  to  a  decent  dweUing-hoose,  garden,  bam,  and 
stable.  The  government  pays  the  following  contributions :  for  every  regu- 
lar teacher  120  francs;  for  every  candidate  80  francs;  for  the  female 
teachers  in  the  working  schoob  a  manimnm  of  60  fr-ancs.  In  frivor  of 
those  teachers  who  pay  an  annual  sum  of  15  francs  to  the  Cantonal  sav- 
ings bank,  the  government  grants  half  the  sum  paid  to  the  bank. 

n.     8EC0NPARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  district  schools  are  intended  to  continue  and  supplement  the  knowl- 
edge gained  at  the  primary  schools.  The  course  of  instruction  includes : 
German,  French,  composition,  arithmetic,  geometry,  book-keeping,  geog- 
laphy,  history,  constitution  of  Switzerland,  natural  sciences  with  special 
regard  to  agriculture  and  industry,  singing,  drawing,  and  calligraphy.  The 
minimum  salary  of  the  teachers  is  800  francs,  a  dwelling-house,  and  two 
cords  of  wood.  The  government  pays  an  annual  contribution  which  must 
not  exceed  1,000  fi*ancs,  to  every  district  school;  scholars  enter  after 
having  completed  the  twelfth  year  of  their  age. 

The  Cantonal  school  at  Soleure  consists  of  a  gymnasium,  a  lyceum,  an 
industrial  school,  and  a  theological  seminary.  The  gymnasium  and  lyceum 
prepare  scholars  for  the  university ;  the  industrial  school  for  the  poly- 
technic academy  at  Zurich. 

The  gymnasium  is  divided  into  a  higher  and  a  lower  gymnasium,  the 
latter  having  four  classes,  the  former  two ;  the  lycenm  has  also  two  classes. 
The  course  of  instruction  at  the  lower  gymnasium  embraces:  religion, 
German,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  geography,  his- 
tory, natural  sciences.  The  same  subjects  are  also  taught  in  the  higher 
gymnasium  and  the  lyceuin,  and  in  addition,  physics^  chemistry,  and  phi- 
losophy. Optional  subjects  are,  in  the  lower  classes,  fi-ee-hand  drawing, 
singing,  and  music ;  in  the  higher  classes,  English,  Italian,  and  Hebrew. 

The  industrial  school  has  five  classes,  the  three  lower  ones  being  called 
the  lower  industrial  school,  the  two  higher  ones  the  higher  industrial 
school.  Obligatory  subjects  in  the  lower  industrial  school  are :  religion, 
German,  French,  mathematics,  book-keeping,  geography,  history,  natural 
history,  physics,  fi-ee-hand  and  technical  drawing,  and  modeling;  optional 
subjects  are  singing  and  music.  ' 
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:  In  tbe  liigher  indastrial  sdiool  the  following  subjects  are  obligatnnr: 
religion^  Gemuui,  French;  whilst  the  following  are  optional:  Italian, 
English,  mathematics,  book-keeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  phjsics,  chem- 
istry, mechanics,  history,  natural  history,  technical  drawing,  and  modeling. 

The  theological  seminary  in  a  two  years'  oonrse  prepares  students  for 
the  ministry.  Tlie  course  of  instruction  inclndes :  Ghreek,  Latin,  Hebrew, 
patristics,  cyclopedia  of  theology,  dogmatics,  exegesis,  moral  and  pastoral 
theology,  church  law  and  history,  and  pedagogics.  The  last  study  is  to 
prepare  clergymen  for  school  administration. 

The  number  of  teachers  at  the  Cantonal  school  is  the  following :  for  tfae- 
ology  and  religion,  four  professors ;  ancient  and  modem  languages,  ^^e 
profosBors;    geography,  history,  natural  sienoes,    mathematics,  physics, 

*  chemistry,  mechanics,  technology,  philosophy,  six  professors.     Besides 

*  these  there  is  one  special  professor  for  the  first  class  of  the  gymnasium, 
'  one  professor  of  modem  languages,  one  professor  of  German  and  Frenclk, 

one  professor  of  mathemadcs  for  the  lower  Industrial  school,  and  at  this 
'    same  school  there  are  three  teachers  of  music,  singing,  drawing,  and  gym- 
nastics.   No  professor  is  obliged  to  devote  more  than  24  hours  a  week  to 
his  work;  they  ai«  elected  for  six  years. 

The  condition  of  admission  to  the  Cantonal  school  are,  a  thonragji 
examination  and  an  annual  fee  of  ^re  fhmcs  for  the  library  and  museum ; 
every  scholar  is  obliged  to  undergo  a  maturity-examination,  which  is  hetd 
by  a  committee  of  seven  of  the  professon  specially  chosen  for  thAt 
purpose. 

StaHsticg.' 

The  number  of  primary  schools  in  1866  was  181,  with  9,549  scholars; 
the  working  schools  were  attended  by  4,295  girls.  Sunday  and  evening 
schools  were  held  in  65  parishes. 

There  were  (in  1866)  8  district  schools  with  250  scholars.  Tlie  Can- 
tonal school  was  attended  by  224  scholars,  (of  whom  199  were  natives  of 
the  Canton.)  Of  these  there  were  94  in  the  industrial  school,  125  in  the 
gymnasium  and  lyceum,  and  5  in  the  theological  seminary.  In  connection 
with  the  school  there  is  a  boarding-house,  which  is  generally  frequented 
by  the  students. 

In  the  Teachers*  Seminary  there  were  SO  students^  supported  in  part  by 
the  parishes  to  which  they  belong. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  have  been  raised  of  late ;  for  female  teachers 
from  1,100  and  1,200  to  1,200  and  1,300  fiiincs;  teachers  from  1,300  and 
1,450  to  1,500  and  1,600  francs,  besides  five  cords  of  wood  and  a  gradual 
increase  to  the  amount  of  800  francs. 
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HUTOBT— ABBA — ^FOFULATIOX. 

The  town  of  St  Gall  owes  ito  origin  to  tbe  iMnaii  St.  Gallu8,B  Scotcb- 
nm  Bad  disciple  of  ColumbBnut,  who  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury preached  in  BragenB  and  the  neighborliood,  but  who  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  ceBtury,  veHred  to  the  wilderaess  of  the  Sentis  mountains. 
On  his  humble  oell,  hit  disciples  founded  a  monastery,  which  became  rich 
attd  &mous  through  its  learned  men,  such  as  Not^er,  Eekhard,  and  others. 
Gtndually  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  canton  of  St  Gall  became  the 
-pn^rty  of  thia  monaela^,  and  the  sovereign  abbots,  who  had  been  raised 
to  die  rank  of  pvineee  of  the  German  empire  by  the  Emperor  Philipp,  in 
1!I04,  occupy  B  ponwsffftd  and  influential  position.  In  the  year  1451,  tKs 
four  Swiss  cantons,  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Schwyi^  and  (zUria,  fanned  an  alii- 
aaee.  The  town  of  St.  GaU,  which,  with  its  dependencies,  had  preserved 
some  sort  of  independenoe  from  the  abbots,  oondnded  a  similar  alliance  in 
14M.  In  1529,  the  doctrinea  of  the  refiirmstion  were  enthusiasticaUy  re- 
oelved  by  the  inhaA»tB&ts  of  St  Gall,  aad  the  abbot  was  £»oed  to  fly. 
He  returned,  however,  and  the  next  two  centuries  were  fiUed  with  the 
never-ending  quarrels  between  the  abbots  and  the  majority  of  the  inhab- 
ilants.  After  various  changes,  St  Gall  was  established  aa  a  separate  can- 
ton in  1803.  The  pcesent  conatitation  dates  from  the  year  1831.  In  1860, 
there  were  181,091  inhabitants,  (111,087  catholicSi  and  69,812  protestants,) 
on  an  area  of  74,799  square  miles. 

PUBUC  INSTBUCTION. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  all  educational  matters  weve 
vodor  the  supendsMm  of  the  board  of  health  and  education,  which  in  the 
fun  sense  of  the  word,  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  bodily  and 
ttental  health  of  the  population.  It  was  composed  of  both  protestant  and 
catholic  members,  who  discussed  religious  questions  in  operate  commit- 
toea  composed  exelusively  of  members  belonging  to  each  denomination  re- 
spectively, whilst  bU  other  matters  formed  subjects  for  general  discussion. 
Tliis  continued  down  to  1814. 

In  1815,  the  convent  at  St  Gallen  was  secularised;  part  of  its  property 
wa<  entrusted  to  a  committee  composed  of  catholics  for  the  catholic  edu- 
eaiional  institutions  of  the  canton.  This  committee  did  nothing  for  educa- 
tion^ but  merely  tried  to  increase  this  property.  An  attempt  to  establish 
a  school  common  to  both  denominations  faUed,  and  in  1818,  a  higher  cath- 
olic institution  of  learning  was  founded,  whilst  an  attempt  to  start  a  similar 
one  ftr  the  protestant  poptdatioii  of  the  canton,  proved  unsuccessfiiL 
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Hie  constitution  of  the  year  1814  divided  the  great  council, — the  high- 
est authority  of  the  canton, — into  two  separate  councils,  one  catholic,  and 
the  other  protostant,  presided  over  by  a  grand  bailiff  (iand  amman,)  or  over- 
seer of  each  party.  Each  council  had  the  absolute  control  over  the  educa- 
tional establishments  of  its  om  religion.  Xhe  cantoaal  ^government  prom- 
ised an  annual  subsidy  of  2,000  francs  to  each  of  these  councils,  and.  the 
existing  educational  funds  were  equally  divided.  The  educational  council 
hitherto  in  common  was  diasolyed ;  the  catholic  council  of  administration, 
consisting  of  fifteen  aiembers,  undertook  the  superintendieiice  of  the  cath- 
olic educational  establishments,  whilst  the  supsBrvisiom  of  all  the  protest- 
ant  schools  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  proteslaat  council,  comppaed 
of  five  members.  This  arrangement  did  not  psovo  fiivorable  to  the 
schools  or  the  country  at  laige;  and  in  the  oonvenlton  of  1830,  when  the 
constitution  was  revised,  the  oiganization  of  the  schools  was  up  for  dis- 
cussion. One  party  violently  demanded  the  maintenance  of  the  ezistiqg 
order  of  things,  while  the  other  urged  the  com|dete  s^Mration  of  educa- 
tional matters  from  the  church  and  its  infiuences,  and  the  transference  of 
the  highest  school  authority  to  the  state  govfirmneoS.  Unfortunately  the 
church  party  prevailed,  and  all  that  oonld  be  obtained,  was  a  new  law  of 
January  26th,  1882,  by  whidi  the  two  denominational  eouncils  of  eduMh 
tion  were  subjected  to  the  supervision  of  the  state  authorities. 

The  catholic  council  was  hencefivth  to  consist  of  seven  and  the  protest* 
ant  one  of  nine  members,  and  it  was  a  good  omen  that  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  catholic  council  there  were  men  of  liberal  views,  like  Henne, 
Hungerbuhler,  and  Weder.  The  first-named  especially  tried  to  dissemin- 
ate his  more  liberal  views,  and  infiuence  pei^ile  in  that  direction,  by  the 
publication  of  a  periodical  called  Der  Gdrtnetf  (The  Gardener ;  General 
Swiss  Journal  for  Church  and  School.) 

A  higher  catholic  school,  called  ^  the  canton  school,"  was  organised  in 
1834,  whilst  an  effort  to  establish  a  protestant  canton  school  and  teachers' 
seminary,  together  with  the  protestant  part  of  Thwgau,  was  not  success- 
ful. The  appropriation  for  the  primary  schools  was  raised  from  100,000 
firancs  to  260,000  fhuacs,  and  a  new  law  was  promulgated  on  the  principle 
of  making  primary  education  obligatory,  and  at  the  same  time  free.  Un- 
fortunately this  reformatory  seal  did  not  last  kmg,  for  the  ultra  catholic 
party  succeeded  in  creating  a  violent  opposition  to  all  these  new  measurss 
among  the  catholic  population  of  the  canton,  which  was  ssalerially  strength- 
ened by  the  circnmstaace,  that  with  these  reforms  was'  associated  higher 
taxation. 

The  plan  of  founding  a  common  higher  institatioii  of  learning  was  again 
taken  up  in  the  year  1838.  The  institution  was  to  comprise  a  teachers' 
seminary,  an  industrial  school,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  lyceum.  But  the  plan 
failed,  the  more  liberal  members  of  the  councils  resigned  their  places» 
some  of  them  even  leaving  the  canton,  whilst  others  were  driven  out  by 
fiyrce. 

Even  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848  did  not  exercise  any  d»- 
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cisive  influence  on  political  and  educational  matters  in  St  Gallen.  Final- 
ly, in  June,  1855,  the  old  constitution  was  thoroughly  revised^  and  the  can- 
tonal government  was  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  ail  educational 
estahlishmentSy  both  catholic  and  protestant,  and  the  employment  and  dis- 
missal of  teachers.  The  fouad^tion  of  common  educational  establish- 
ments  of  a  higher  order,  common  to  childrea  of  sdl  religious  conl'essiensy 
iras  authorized,  and  a  subsidy  of  10,000  trancs  was  provided  ior  each  de- 
nomination. In  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  catholic  clergy, 
November  10th,  1S56,  the  common  canton  school  was  opened,  consisting 
of  a  gymnasium  with  51  scholars,  (38  catholics) ;  a  school  of  industry  with 
101  scholars,  (50  catholics) ;  and  a  teachers'  seminary  with  39  scholars, 
(80  catholics.)  Hus  new  institution  encountered  violent  attacks  of  the 
ultra  catholic  party,  and  there  was  no  peace  till  the  revision  of  the  consti- 
tution in  1861,  which  at  last  formed  a  basis  of  reconciliation  for  the  two 
parties.  It  guaranteed  foil  religious  Uberty,  assigning  the  purely  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  of  each  denomination  lo  the  respective  deniMsinational  an- 
thorities,  and  placed  all  educational  institutions  under  the  supervision  of 
tlie  secular  authoritiea  Jipecially  created  for  this  purpose.    These  were : 

1.  Th^  board  of  education,  (ennehun§«rtUhy}  consisting  of  eleven  mem- 
bers, (six  catholics  and  five  protestants,)  who,  with  the  exception  of  the 
president,  who  must  be  a  member  of  the  government,  are  chosen  firom  all 
the  adult  (tookyMg,)  inhafastanta  of  the  canton.  Its  duties  are :  to  select 
textobooks  for  the  firimary  and  real-schools ;  regulate  the  plan  of  study ; 
examine  all  candidates,  and  in  oertain  cases,  dismiss  teachers ;  elect  the 
district  school  boards,  (btxirki  ickmlralkj)  and  the  borough  school  board, 
(^^ememde  schvlratkf}  and  make  aa  ananal  report  on  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  the  canton  to  the  cantonal  government  The  current  biisJaess  is 
transacted  by  an  executive  committee  of  three  members. 

2.  The  district  school  board,— -one  for  every  district  of  the  canton, — 
consbts  of  at  least  three  members,  and  has  immediate  supervision  of  the 
primary  and  real-schools,  and  g^ves  special  attention  to  the  punctual  at- 
tendance of  the  scholars.  Each  member  has  a  certain  number  of  schools 
assigned  to  him  which  he  is  obliged  lo  visit,  and  notify  the  whole  bdard 
of-every thing  that  needs  remedying.  They  must  attend  the  examinations^ 
audit  all  bilU  that  are  sent  in  by  the  borough  committee  and  real  commit- 
tee ;  see  that  the  prescribed  course  of  studies  is  followed ;  that  the  proper 
books  and  apparatus  are  supplied  and  used ;  and  superintend  the  finances 
of  the  schools  in  their  district  Tha  president  receives  a  salaiy  of  150 
francs,  and  20  francs  for  contingent  expenses.  I 

3.  Every  real-school  has  a  special  committee  of  three  members.  Ererjj 
borough  has  a  local  school  board,  of  which  the  resident  clergymen  may  be 
ehosen  members.  When  questions  referring  purely  to  the  work  of  the 
school-room  are  discussed,  the  teachers  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  sessions 
of  the  board. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  a  village  or  town,  in  which  there  is  one  or  more 
prinmry  schools,  form  a  school  borough,  (schulgememdey)  and  by  special 
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permission  of  the  board  of  edacadon,  several  villages'  may  unite  into  one 
ickutgemeinde.  The  schulgemeinde  meets  regularly  in  October,  and  every 
tiiird  year  in  May,  when  Uie  schulrath  is  elected. 

I.      PRIMART  SCHOOLS. 

^  Hie  primary  schools  are  divided  into  the  year  school ;  the  three-quar- 
ters of  a  year  school ;  the  partial  year  school ;  the  half^y  year's  school ; 
the  divided  year's  school ;  and  the  half-year's  schooL 

In  the  year  school  instruction  is  given  in  all  the  branches  all  the  year 
round,  with  the  exception  of  a  vacation  of  ten  weeks.  In  the  three-quar- 
ters of  a  year  school  instruction  is  given  during  fUU  thirty-nine  weeks.  In 
the  partial  year  school  instruction  is  given  in  some  classes  only  during  the 
whole  year.  In  half-day  year  schools  instruction  is  given  in  all  the  classes 
all  the  year  round,  the  classes  being  divided  into  two  divisions,  one  of 
them  only  having  instruction  in  the  Ibrenoon,  and  the  other  hi  the  after- 
noon. In  the  dividtMl  year's  school  the  whole  school  is'  distributed  Into 
two  divisions,  each  receiving  half  a  year's  instruction.  In  the  half-years 
schools  instruction  must  be  given  during  at  least  twenty-«ix  weeks  of  the 
year. 

The  year  schools  are  either  ungraded  schools,  (gesammt  gcliulen,)  or  at 
least  all  the  seven  classes  are  instructed  by  one  teacher,  or  graded  schools, 
(suece^c  schulen,)  where  each  class  has  a  special  teacher,  or  the  teacher 
IB  provided  with  a  number  of  assistants.  In  the  graded  whools,  with  two 
dtvisibns,  the  lower  division  indodes  the  three  lower  classes,  and  the  up- 
per division  the  ibur  higher  classes.  In  schools  with  three  divisions,  the 
middle  comprises  three,  and  the  two  other,  each  two  classes.  In  the 
divided  year  schools  the  scholars  of  both  divisions  attend  the  every  day 
school  (alltag  sckuie,)  during  fbur  half-years. 

The  course  of  studies  in  die  eveiy  day  school  is  the  fbHoiHng: 

Classes.  L         II.       m.       IV.        V.        VI.       VII. 


Keligion  and  Morals,     •    2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Oerman  Language,    •      19 

12 

12 

11 

8 

7 

7 

Arithmetic,   -       -       -a 

4 

4 

4 

4   , 

4 

4 

Grammar,  -        -       .        - 

. 

— 

1 

1    ' 

2 

2 

W^riting,        •        •        •    — 

— 

S 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Diawiag,  .       •       .       -. 

— 

1 

f 

a 

2 

9 

Siagiqg,        .       .       •    i 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Geography,        .        -        - 

— 

— 

2 

2 

8. 

2 

History,         -        -        -    - 

— 

-. 

— 

2 

2 

2 

Natural  Sdanoas^      • 

* 

- 

— 

a 

8 

2 

18 

20 

24 

27 

27 

27 

27 

Female  work  ibr  Gfris, 

^ 

.• 

8 

3 

3 

3 

In  connection  with  the  primary  school,  is  the  supplementary  school,  (eiy- 
dmungs  schule,)  which  in  all  the  schools  must  be  kept  the  year  round. 
At  the  half-year  schools,  the  supplementary  course  lasts  eighteen  weeks, 
with  two  half-days  each. 
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The  conrte  of  inttnicftion  at  the  siippkneBtuy  flebool  if  the  fbUowifl^: 

Classm.  I.  n. 

Germiui  Language,       ••.•••!  f 

Arithmetic  and  GmnmAry  -       •       •       •       •       s  S 

Kataral  Sciences^ 11  1^ 

a^f'- .•.-.•.-.•.■. -.J       j 

6  6 

Female  woil  for  Giria,       •       •       •       .       •       8  • 

In  every  ichool  bonnigh  lliere  ia  an  industrial  school  for  girls,  and  bjT* 
permission  of  lihe  board  of  education,  soferal  boroughs  may  nnite  in  main* 
teining  one  school  of  tfiis  class  for  alL  Girls  are  oUiged  to  attend  the 
working  school  from  tiie  conimenoement  of  the  fourth  class  till  the  end  of 
the  fiaeenth  yeap  of  their  age.  The  time  of  instmotion  is  fixed  at  half  a 
dsf  per  week  at  tho  least.  The  number  of  seholan  who  receive  instrao- 
tion  at  the  ame  time  is  fixed  at  thirty.  The  instnietion  eomprises  ibmaie 
work  and  domestie  economy. 

Children  are  obUged  to  attend  sdKwl  from  their  dxA  jetst'f  tliey  •nter  ' 
the  sapplementary  school  after  they  hare  accomplished  their  thirteenth 
year,  and  leave  school  at  fifteen.  The  supplementary  school  must  be  at- 
tended by  all  chttdlnan,  who  do  not,  on  eempleting  the  primary  eoivse,  in- 
tend to  go  ton  real<edMM>l.  Strict  diacipline  is  maintained  at  these  schools, 
ne  teacher  haa  to  keep  a  complete  list  of  the  absentees,  and  report  them ; 
eveiy  two  weds  to  the  local  school  authcrity,  who  nmst  in£bnn  the  pstnnta 
or  gnardians.  If  this  does  not  secure  attendanee,  the  offbading  parents 
an  summoned  befiwe  the  board,  are  there  severely  reprimanded,  and  fined 
from  one  to  &ye  francs.  Farther  neglect  involves  a  fine  of  thirty  ficanca, 
or  imprisonment  for  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  fine.  The  fines  are 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  school. 

Hie  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  are  obliged  to  give  thirty-three 
honr^  instruction  per  week,  which  are  divided  among  eleven  half-daya  of 
three  hours  each,  if  the  teacher  gives  instruction  in  the  supplementary 
school,  his  time  in  the  common  primary  school  is  shortened  two  halMays. 
Two  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  religious  instruction.  In  (xrder  to.  be- 
come a  teacher,  a  certificate  of  digibility  must  be  presented.  Teachers 
may  be  removed  by  a  resolution  of  the  school  borough,  (sckvlgemeinde,') 
and  teachers  who^  after  having  entered  on  their  duties,  show  incompetency 
in  any  subject,  can  be  compelled  to  undergo  another  examination. 

Hub  salaries  of  the  primary  sdiool  teachers  are  as  follows :  800  firancs 
at  a  year's  school,  or  divided  year's  school,  or  half-day  year  school;  600 
firancs  at  a  three-quarters  of  a  year  school ;  406  firancs  at  a  hal^year  school ; 
and  at  least  100  francs  for  &e  supplementary  school.  As  a  general  nde, 
the  borou^  must  provide  a  decent  dwelling-house  for  the  teacher.  Teaob«t 
era  are  permitted  to  earn  an  addition  to  their  salary,  out  of  school  hoorsi 
and  nay  engage  in  any  trade  or  bwainess,  with  tha  exception  of  keeping: 
a  tavefii. 


lio 
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Tb«H)  am  teveral  ediifcr^hcM  iHiich  tke  teadieni  tttttt  Itttend,  vit :  ft^- 
cial  conferences,  district  conferences,  and  cantonal  oonlerojices.  Staying 
away  from  any  of  these  conferences  without  an  excuse,  involves  a  line  of 
two  francs,  which  ^  to  the  library  fund,  lliere  are  annually  from  eight 
to  ten  special  conferences,  and  two  district  conferences.  At  the  district 
confertoces  the  teachers  wee  allowed  two  francs  per  day,  and  three  fhincs 
if  they  live  at  the  distance  of  more  than  three  hours  from  the  place  of 
meetin^i  The  cantonal  conference  meets. once  every  two  years,  and  the 
number  of  delegates  varies  according  to  the  number  of  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict. Disblets  witk  twen^  iehbola  or  leis^  hiM  Ihiree  dUilegates ;  tMse 
wltk  twienty  to  tiiirty,  femr;  and  tliose  with  actill  larg«rnumb«r  of  schools^ 
five,  ne  delegates  are  allowed  lliree  francs  per  day  ir6m  the  goverti* 
■rent  fkndfl,  and  have  their  traveling  expenses  vfrdmbursed. 

AU  the  school  districts  are  divided  into  eight  readhigtsirdles,  (todbi8lM») 
with  a  teachers'  libmy  in  each,  whidi  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  three» 
and  which  receives  new  books  every  year.  Eveiy  teacher  most  octatrilNit^ 
one  or  two  francs  annually,  the  government 'pa3rs  an  annual  sttbiidy,  and 
mualtSaig  more  is  ttuJ^zedftom  fmes  and  free  doeationa, 

Real'SdkooU. 

Ihe  real-Hbhool  is  *  centimtadon  of  iht  primary  adbool,  and  its  alii  is 
to  complete  the  knowledge  acquired  at  the  tatter,  and  to  prepare  scbolara 
for  practical  lifi^  or  fbr  wmie  higher  institotion  of  leamhig.  Every  Teal* 
school  must  have  at  leaat  two  classes,  and  the  number  of  recitation  horn 
can  not  exceed  thirty-five  per  week.  Pupils  are  admitted  who  have 
gone  through  the  first  six  coursea  of  the  primary  school  in  a  lalisfmioi/ 
manner. 

The  eourae  of  faistroetiott  is  as  fellows: 


Two  Courses. 

Three  Courses. 

CIAB8B8. 

L       n. 

I.      n.     nr. 

Beligion, 

.  a        a 

a        a        a 

Qerman,  .       •       • 

•        5 

€           5           ft 

French, 

-  5        ft 

ft-«            ft        4-ft 

Arithmetic, 

4        4 

4            4        8-4 

Geometry,    - 

-  a        a 

a        a        a 

History,    - 

-  1-4        a 

fi        a        a 

Katurai  Sciences,      • 

•     -  a        a 
8        a 

a        a        a 

ass 

Singing,       - 

>     •  a        a 

a        a        a 

Diawiaig,  ... 

a        a 

a        a        a 

Calligraphy,  - 

•  a        a 

a      *  a        a 

a        a 

a        a        a 

* 

84«8ft 
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AH  the  abovMiientioned  suljects  are  obligatory.  Tlie  school-^  is  aeC 
to  exceed  fifly  firancs. 

Instruction  in  the  real-schools  with  two  courees  is  given  by  one  teaser, 
bat  if  tliere  are  more  than  thirty-4ive  scholars,  there  is  to  be  an  aaaiataart 
teacher,  and  if  the  number  of  pupils  exceeds  fifty,  a  second  teacher.    In 
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reiil-skhootB  wlt)i  tllMfe  ecmtses,  there  mtist  be  at  leut  two  teachen,  and  in 
tliofle  with  ^ilr  cotmeB^  three  teachers. 

Teacher$^  Seminary, 

The  teachers'  seminary,  formerly  in  connection  with  the  canton  school, 
bat  at  present  at  Mariabeig,  near  Rorschach,  connsts  of  three  courses  of 
oiie  year  each.  Candidates  hare  to  undergo  an  exalnination  in  religioh, 
German,  French,  arithmetic,  singing,  drawing,  and  writing.  Students  are 
at  first  only  admitted  provisionally  for  three  mouths,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  teacheiu  asust  decide  whether  they  shall  be  admitted  definitely, 
or  be  dismissed.  Natives  of  the  canton  of  St.  GaUen  receive  their  lodg- 
ing, board,  and  tuMon  ibee.  l%ere  la  tu  lamination  at  the  end  of  every 
year. 

The  course  of  inAruetion  Is  as  follows  \ 


OLXSska. 

Pedagogics, 
Gerttian, .      • 
French,  - 
Arithmetic    - 
Geomctrv, 
Geography  • 
History,  - 
Katural 
Ihnwing, 

Singing,  -^ 
Choir  sittging^ 
Harmonics^ 
piano  and  Organ, 
Violin,    •- 
Gymnastics.  - 
Keligion,  (for  catholics,) 
Religion,  (fo^  protestanlb,^ 


I. 

f 

8 

f 

2 
2 
3 

2 

% 
ft 

a 

4 
9 

2 
8 
2 


H. 
8 

f 
S 
S 
2 
f 
« 
2 
2 
2 
8 

I 

3 

2 
2 
8 
8 


• 

5 
2 

S 
t 
S 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
8 
2 
8 
2 

2    . 
3 
•8 


The  faculty  comists  of  one  director  and  a  number  of  teachers  and  assist- 
ant teachers.  The  director  has  the  general  superintendence  of  the  semi- 
nal^, the  lAodel-wAiool,  and  the  students'  boarding-house  connected  theiV;- 
with.  He  Imparti  instruction  in  every  class  from  isixteen  to  eighteen  hours 
per  week  in  alL  The  teachers  have  to  keep  a  maximum  of  twenty-eight 
hotks  per  week,  aM  form,  under  the  presidency  of  the  director,  the  teach- 
ers' conference,  which  assembles  every  month,  atid  must  be  attended  by 
.  all  Ihe  teachers. 

The  seminary  it  und^r  th^  supervision  iX  the  board  of  education,  (ersie- 
kungsralhj)  Which  •  fixes  the  course  of  instruction,  decides  in  questions  of 
dismissal  of  pupils^  and  makes  all  necessary  regulations,  &c. 

Ih  connection  with  the  seminary^  there  Is  a  model-school,  whose  teacher 
is  diosen  by  the  board  of  education.  The  students  at  the  seminary  have 
opportunities  for  engaging  in  agricultural  pursuits,  partly  to  get  a  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture,  and  partly  for  outrdoor  exercise. 

At  the  seminary  there  sxt  also  review  courses  for  teachers,  extending 
finir  to  six'VeekSy'Uie  number  of  teacher^  being-limited  to  thirty-two  to 
€Qe  course. 
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Candidates  for  teaeben'  places  in  a  primary  or  a  leal^fdiool  must  bave 
a  certificate  of  eligibility,  whicb  is  only  given  afUr  a  strict  examination* 
Hiis  examination  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  coTers  all  ibe  sub- 
jects taught  in  primary  and  real-schools. 

tl.     SfiCONDARY  BCHOOLS« 

Tbe  cantonal  mahooL  at  St  G^  has  two  divisiOBB,  a  gymnatium  and  aa 
industrial  school. 

The  gjrmnasinm  finms  a  contifuiation  of  tha  sixtb  year  of  the  prinary 
school,  and  only  such  are  admitted  who  show  a  suffioieot  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  taught  in  those  classes. 

The  industrial  sehool  Ibnas  a  eoQtinnalion  of  the  teeond  year  of  the 
real-schoolf  and  has  two  divisions, — ^the  mercantile  and  technical, — the 
former  comprising  three  years,  and  the  latter,  lour.  0»  entering,  pupils 
must  show  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  subjects  tauight  in  a  real-«chool 
of  two  eourses. 

Instruction  is  free  to  natives  of  the  canton,  who  pay  a  fee  of  ^e  francs 
for  the  library  and  apparatus.  Students  who  attend  the  practical  course 
of  chemistry,  pay  fifteen  francs  per  annum. 

At  the  head  of  the  institution  is  a  rector,  chosen  from  among  the  teach- 
ers by  the  cantonal  board  for  three  years.  He  is  floly  obliged  to^ve 
twenty  hours  weekly  instruction,  and  has  an  additional  salary  of  500  francs. 
He  is  assisted  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  hy  a  conrector,  who  has  an 
additional  salary  of  350  francs.  The  rector,  oonrectoi^and  one  of  the 
teachers  form  the  so-called  rectorate  committee: 

The  eourse  of  instruction  at  the  gymnasium  is  as  fellows: 


» 

Upper  Gymnasium 

i. 

Lower 

Gymnasium. 

Classes. 

I. 

H. 

HI.    - 

IV. 

L 

IL 

HL 

B6li^;km  and  Church 
History, 

Iv 

S 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1 

German, 

6 

8 

3 

a 

9 

8 

Latin, 

10 

• 

6 

t 

a 

5 

Greek, 

■ 

6 

5 

5 

a 

5 

French, 

,— 

a 

3 

9 

9 

1 

Hebrew, 

— 

-. 

— 

«. 

a 

8 

History, 

- 

9 

9 

t 

a 

9 

Geography, 
Math,  and  Phyrical 
Geography, 

4 

1- 

1 

- 

- 

9 

- 

Mathemadcs, 

6 

4 

4 

a 

9 

9 

Natural  Sdenoes, 

- 

3 

9 

8 

• 

9 

Physics, 

— 

- 

- 

3 

8 

- 

1 

Chemistry, 

— 

— 

— 

* 

^ 

3 

7 

Philosophy, 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

9 

4 

Rhetoric, 

- 

•> 

• 

« 

— 

9 

- 

Drawing, 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Calligraphy  and 
Book-keeping, 

« 

( 

- 

- 

- 

tm 

- 

Singing, 

1 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Gymnastics, 

S 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Fencing,  Ae., 

t 

9 

t 

9 

9 

9 
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Hie  coime  of  institiction  of  the  technical  division  of  the  industrial 
school  is  the  following : 


Classes. 

I. 

XL 

III. 

IV. 

Religion,          ... 

a 

a 

a 

a 

Gennan,      -           -           . 

a 

8 

a 

a 

French,-           -           - 

4 

8 

a 

a 

English, 

Italian,  -           -           -           - 

4       • 

8 

a 

— 

— 

- 

4 

a 

History,       -           -           - 

a 

f 

a 

a 

Geompbj, 

Aritnaieac, .           -           • 

s 

4 

■" 

■" 

^ 

Algebra, 

a 

4 

a 

6 

Geometry,    -           -           - 

4 

4 

a 

I 

DescriptiYe  Geometrj  and  Ge- 

1- 

A 

A 

A 

ometrical  Drawing, 

w 

w 

Wf 

Natural  Histoiy, 

3 

f 

a 

- 

Physics, 

- 

a 

a 

1 

Chemistry,        ... 

- 

— 

a 

a 

Practical  Chemistry, 

- 

- 

- 

6 

Mechanics,        ... 

— 

.- 

a 

4 

Mechanical  Technology,     * 
Pract.  and  Analytical  Qeometiy, 

.- 

— 

- 

a 

- 

~ 

» 

a 

Physical  and  Math.  Geography, 

- 

- 

— 

a 

Free-hand  Drawing,     - 

a 

a 

a 

a 

Modeling,    ... 

- 

a 

a 

a 

CaUigraphy,     • 

a 

- 

- 

- 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  mercantile  division  of  the  industrial 
school  is  the  following : 

Classes.  L  IL  IIL 


Religion,   - 

German, 

French, 

English, 

Italian, 

Spanish, 

History,     - 

Geography, 

Arithmetic, 

Algebra, 

Geometry, 


Book-keeping, 

Katural  History,  • 

Physics, 

Drawing,  -  -  •  -  •a 

Calligraphy,    .  -  •  •  a 

Weaving,  -  •  •  •  -      - 

Chemistry, 

Physical  and  Mathematical  Geography,  -     - 

Mechanical  Technology, 

Singing,    •  •  "  -  -      a 

Gymnastics,     ....  a 

Fencing,  Military  Drill,  &c.,        •  -      a 


a 
a 

9 

4 


a 
a 
a 

a 
a 


a 


a 
a 

4 

a 
a 
a 

a 


a 
a 

a 


a 
a 

a 

4 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


The  teachers  at  the  canton  school  have  the  title  of  professor,  and  are 
obliged  to  give  instruction  fipom  twenty  to  twenty-five  hours  per  week. 
The  salary  of  the  teachers  ranges  from  2,600  to  8,000  francs. 

8 
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Statistics  for  1866. 

There  were  400  primaiy  schools,'  (^gemeinde  schuleny)  in  1866 ;'  of  these, 
there  were  157  half-year  schools ;  82  three-qaarters'of  a  year  schools;  27 
divided  year  schools;  85  half-day  year  schools;  28. partial  year  schools; 
and  126  year  schools. 

The  every  day  schools  were  attend^  by  22,856  Scholars,  (11,224  boys, 
and  11,182  girls.)  The  supplementary  schools  were  attended  bj^  4,082 
scholars,  (1,821  boys,  and  2,201  girls.)  The  industrial  schools  were  at- 
tended by  8,148  girls.  The  SO  real-schools  were  attended  by  898  boys, 
and  358  girls.  The  teachers'  seminary,  in  1866,  had  68  students,  of  whom 
88  were  catholics,  and  25  protestants.  At  the  cantonal  school,  the  num- 
ber or  students  was  216 ;  of  whom,  87'  were  in  the  gymnasium ;  71  in  the 
technical  division;  and  58  in  the  meroantile.-  Of  the  216  pupils,  74  were 
catholics,  188  protestant^  and  4  Israelite^. 

The  canton  paid,  in  1866,  31,000  franca  fw  primary  schools ;  10,000  for 
real-schools ;  75,800  for  the  higher  cantonal  schools ;  and  42,000  for  teach- 
ers' seminaries ;  or  a  total  sum  of  148,800  francs  for  all  purposes. 

Portions  of  the  old  convent  library,  with  valuable  manuscripts,  are  still 
preserved  in  the  abbot's  palace  at  St.  Oall,  now  used  for  the  public  offices 
of  the  cantonal  government  Tliere  is  a  well-conducted  orphan  asylum 
at  the  sameplaoei 


POBUC  INSTRUCTION  IN  TESSW. 


•  H18TOKT— ASBA — ^POF0LATIOH. 

TESsm,  or  Tichino,  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Langobardi,  and 
was  formeriy  known  as  the  Italian  bailiwicks.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  it  formed  the  constant  bone  of  contention  between  the 
Swiss  and  Milanese,  and  was  frequently  the  scene  of  sanguinary  conflicts. 
These  lasted  for  centuries,  the  greater  part  of  the  canton  being  mostly 
under  the' rule  of  the  Milanese,  whilst  the  smaller  northern  portion  nomi- 
nally belonged  to  Uri.  In  1797,  Tessin  became  part  of  the  cis-alpine  re- 
public, and  in  1803,  one  of  the  regular  Swiss  cantons.  The  present  consti- 
tution dates  from  1830.  In  1860,  there  were  131,396  inhabitants,  on  an 
area  of  1,034  square  miles,  of  whom  aU,  but  215,  were  catholics. 

PUBLIC  IM0TR17CTION. 

Till  quite  recently,. educatioo  in  Tessin  was  very  much  neglected,  and 
the  schools  were  in  every  way  inferior  to  the  French  and  German  cantons. 
Thorough  reforms  were  instituted  by  the  laws  of  1815  and  1831,  but  with- 
out immediate  iesults,  for  in  1835,  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  can- 
ton could  neither  read  nor  write.  Special  praise  is  due  to  the  well-knoWB 
statistician,  Franscixi,  who,  by  untiring  exertions,  brought  about  the 
adoption  of  a  law,  (June  1,  1835,)  by  which  pecuniary  aid  from  the  goy- 
emment  was  guaranteed  to  such  public  schools  as  would,  in  their  organi- 
sation and  course  of  instruction,  fulfil  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
laws.  The  political  re-organization  of  Tessin  dates  frt)m  the  year  1854-55, 
and  with  it,  the  whole  educational  system  underwent  a  complete  change. 

Subject  to  the  authority  of  the  government  couficil,  (stoats  rath^)  ail  the 
schools  are  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  board  of  education, 
(cawdglio  dt  publica  educazione^  whichis  composed  of  six  members,  chosen 
by  the  government  council.  A  member  of  this  council  presides  at  the  sit- 
tings of  the  board,  and  the  members  of  the  board  are  chosen  for  four 
years.  They  receive  a  remuneration  of  five  francs  fiir  each  day  they  are 
in  session,  and  ten  francs  fbr  each  journey-day. 

The  canton  is  divided  into  sixteen  school  districts,  with  an  inspector  in 
each,  who  is  charged  with  the  viutation  of  all  public  and  private  schools. 
These  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  government  council,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  board  of  education.  They  must  visit  all  the  schools 
of  their  district  twice  a  year,  and  attend  all  examinations.  In  every  vil- 
lage there  is  a  local  board  appointed  by  the  municipal  authorities. 

The  educational  establishments  of  the  canton  are :  1.  Primary  schools^ 
including  all  elementary  and  infant  schools.    2,  Secondary  schools,  includ- 
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ing  the  gymnasia,  industrial  schools,'  the  higher  grades  of  public  schools, 
an^the  schools  of  dengn,  (zeichnungs  schtden.)     8.  Superior  schools. 

I.     PRIMABY  8CHOOL8. 

The  children  of  eyery  village  or  town'  must  have  access  to  a  public 
primary  school,  but  the  smaller  yillages  may  maintain  one  in  common 
with  the  neighboring  village.  In  villages  of  more  than  500  inhabitants, 
two  or  more  schools  must  be  established,  and  if  practicable,  there  must  be 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  giris.  If  there  are  more  than  sixty  children  in  a 
school,  a  parallel  course^  or  second  school,  must  be  established.  £very 
primary  school  must  have  two  classes,  and  every  class,  two  divisions.  The 
course  of  instruction  in  the  first  class  includes :  elements  of  Italian,  calli- 
graphy, arithmetic,  religion,  and  singing.  In  the  second  class,  besides 
these,  gnunmar,  elements  of  agriculture,  geography,  duties  of  a  citizen, 
(doveri  del  ciUadmo,)  must  be  taught.  Girls  are,  in  both  classes,  to  be  in- 
structed in  needle-work  and  domestic  economy. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  fixed  as  follows :  in  a  school  numbering 
thirty-five  to  forty  children  at  860  to  4d0  francs ;  forty-five  to  sixty  schol- 
ars at  400  to  500  firancs ;  fifty  and  more  scholars  at  450  to  600  francs. 
Children  are  oUiged  to  attend  school  from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen. 
School  must  be  kept  9  to  10  months  each  year,  and  4  hours  each  day. 

II.      8ECONDABT  BCHOOL8. 

There  are  secondaiy  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  Every  school  of  this 
grade  has  three  courses  of  one  year  each. 

Hie  course  of  instruction  in  the  boys*  school  is  as  fbUows : 


Classes. 

I. 

n. 

m. 

Italian, 

-    10 

9 

6 

Arithmetic, 

5 

4 

4 

Swiss  History, 

-      8 

2 

- 

Genera]  History, 

- 

- 

8 

Katnral  History, 

- 

— 

2 

Geo^phv,  • 
Calligraphy, 
Linear  Drawing, 

8 

-      8 

9 

2 
2 

2 

Beligion, 

-    a 

1 

1 

Geometry, 

- 

2 

2 

Trench, 

.- 

8 

8 

Book-keeping, 

- 

2 

2 

Constitation  of  Switaeri 

land,  - 

- 

2 

The  same  subjects  are  taught  in  the  girls'  schoots,  but  in  addition,  needle- 
work, ornamental  drawing,  flower  and  landscape  drawing,  domestic  econ- 
omy, are  introduced.  The  school  lasts  ten  months.  The  school-fee  is 
seven  firancs,  with  an  extra  charge  for  drawing  of  ten  francs.  Girls  pay 
fi ve*francs.  Very  poor  children  are  exempt  from  ad  payment.  Candi- 
dates for  admission  must  not  be  younger  than  nine,  or  older  than  seven- 
teen. The  number  of  scholars  in  one  class  is  not  to  exceed  forty.  The 
teachers  are  appointed  by  the  government  council.  The  salary  of  profes- 
sors varies  fitxn  900  to  1,300  francs;  .of  assistant  teachers  fi^un  600  to 
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1,000  francs ;  of  female  teachers  fVom  500  to  800  francs.  In  every  school 
there  must  be  a  library  of  reference  and  circulation,  and  a  museum  of  nat- 
ural histoxy,  to  which  the  government  makes  a  small  annual  contribution. 

In  every  district  there  is  to  be  a  school  of  design,  (zeichnung  schuUf)  in 
which  the  course  of  instruction  shall  embraoe  ornamental  drawing,  archi- 
tectural drawing,  practical  geometry,  drawing  of  figures,  and  the  elements 
of  perspective.  Pupils  are  only  admitted  after  having  completed  nine 
years  of  age,  and  who  can  show  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
taught  at  the  primary  schools.  The  school-fee  is  9  francs.  For  the  collec- 
tion of  models,  800  francs  are  annually  i4>propriated  by  the  government,  all 
other  expenses  must  be  met  by  the  village  where  the  school  is  situated. 

For  the  education  of  primary  school  teachers,  an  annual  pedagogical 
course  in  the  three  chief  cities  of  the  canton,  (scuola  di  metodica^  must  be 
maintained.  Candidates  for  admission  to  this  course  must  undergo  an  ex- 
amination in  Italian,  arithmetic,  writing,  &c. 

All  teachers  and  professors  are  appointed  by  the  government  council ; 
must  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  undergo  an  examination. 

There  are  cantonal  gymnasiums  at  Mendrisio,  Lugano,  Locacno,  Bellin- 
zona,  and  Pollegio,  each  having  two  divisions,  (literary  and  industrial,) 
and  six  classes.  The  two  first  classes  constitate  the  preparatory  course, 
and  the  other  four  the  higher  gymnasimn. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  instniction  in  the  preparatory  course : 

Classbs.  I.  n. 

Religion,  •  •  •  •  •      I  l 


Italian, 
French,    • 
Swiss  History, 
Geography, 
Aritametic,    - 
Geometry, 
Linear  Drawing, 
Calligraphy, 


10 

a 

2 
4 

9 
8 


8 
3 

1 
% 
4 
% 

% 


The  course  of  instruction  in  the  literary  division  is  as  follows : 


Classbs. 

Religion, 
Italian, 
German, 
Latin  Language, 
Latin  Literatare,- 
French,     - 
Geography,    - 
General  History, 
Arithmetic,    • 
Geometry, 


m. 
1 

6 


3 
2 
8 
2 

2 


IV. 

1 
8 
8 
6 

8 
2 

2 
2 
2 
1 


V. 

1 
8 
8 
2 
8 
2 
2 
8 
2 
2 
1 


VL 

1 
8 
8 

2 
8 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


•  History  of  Switzerland,    1 

In  the  indnstrial  division,  Latin  is  omitted,  and  book-keeping,  natural 
history,  and  technology,  are  substitiited.  There  are  generally  fix>m  four 
to  five  professors,  with  several  special  teachers.  The  salary  of  a  professor 
is  1,100  frames,  and  is  gradually  increased  till  it  reaches  the  sum  of  1,225 
firancs.  For  lext4}oeks  and  apparatus,  a  small  appropriation  is  made  by 
the  governipettt.    The  ichooUiie  most  not  exceed  fifteea  franoa. 


Yl^  I^UBUO  INBTIinOnON  IN  TBSSlk. 

TKe  Lyceum  has  two  diyision^—one  of  phikMophy,  and  one  of  archi- 
tecture and  sunreying.    The  course  in  each  occupies  two  years. 
The  subjects  taught  in  the  philosophical  division  are : 

Classes.                                                L  EL 

Blementary  MatheRiAtics»           '           '      "^i  ~ 

Philofiopby,    -           -           •           .           6  6 

Experimental  Physics,    ...      -  7J. 

Italian  and  Latin  Literaturs,           -           4  4 

General  History,             •           •           -      3  .  S 

German  and  French  Literature,       -           4  - 

Natural  Histoiy,             •           -     -      -      8  S 

Cfaemistiy,     ...           -           a  t 

Mef.hanics,          .....  3 

The  course  in  the  division  of  architecture  and  surveying  includes : 

Classes.                                                 I  IE. 

Mathematics,       -  -  -  *      ^i 

Physics,         -  •  - 

Arehitectare,       ... 

Natural  History, 

Chemistry,  ... 

German  and  French,  -. 

Mechanics,           .....  3 

Surveying,     -           ...           -  $ 


At  tj^^nd  of  eveiy  year  an  examination 
oiWii 


H 
10  10 

8 

a  3 

4 


is  held  which  decides  whether 
a  schoIlFis  to  advance  into  the  next  highest  class  or  not.  The  term  lasts 
ten  months.  Tuition  fee  for  students  in  the  division  of  philosophy  is  30 
francs ;  in  the  division  of  {Mrchitecture  apd  surveying,  20  francs.  For  ad- 
mission, and  at  subsequent  examinations,  a  fee  of  five  francs  must  be  paid. 

The  rector  is  appointed  by  the  ^veHunent^  The  vice-rector  and  the 
secretary  are  chosen  by  the  professors. . 

In  order  to  enter  the  philosophical  division,  a  certificate  is  required  of 
having  satisfactorily  completed  {he  literary  division  of  the  gymnasium, 
whilst  at  the  division  of  architecture  and  surveying,  proof  must  be  given 
of  having,  successfully  finished  the  studies  in  the  industrial  division.  Those 
who  do  not  possess  such  a  certificate,  must  undergo  an  examination  by  a 
committee  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

The  salary  of  a  professor  at  the  lyceum  is  1,600  francs,  to  be  gradually 
increased  to  2,000  francs,  at  the  rate  of  100  firancs  for  each  four  years. 
The  rector  receives^  in  addition,  300  francs,  and  the  secretary  200.  The 
assistants  have  from  800  to  1,000  francs.  An  annual  sum  of  200  to  300 
firancs  is  appropriated  for  the  library  and  museum. 

Statistics  in  ISee.: 

There  are  461  primary  schools,  with  16,204  scholars,  and  244  male  and  217 
female  teachers ;  of  these,  219  are  kept  six  months  during  the  year ;  20,  seven 
months ;  32,  eight  months ;  21,  nine  months ;  169,  ten  months.  There  are 
15  higher  primary  schools,  with  590  pupils;  4  infant  schools,  with  198  pu- 
pils; 8  schools  of  design,  with  408  pupils ;  and  5  secondary  schools,  with 
S73  pupUs,  b^des  4  private  schools  of  this  grade,  with  126  pupils,  and  one 
agricultural  achooj,  with  87  pupils;    Total  expense,  128,880  figpuMMk 
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HI8TORT  ^ABBA— POPCtATIOW. 

Dtmmo  the  middle  ages  ThorgoTia  formed  part  of  die  Duchjr  of  Al»> 
mannia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Emperor  Henry  lY^  who 
gave  it  to  the  Ducal  House  of  Zahringen.  When  in  1218  this  line  became 
extinct,  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  counts  of  Kyburg.  From  these 
the  counts  of  Hapsbni^  inherited  it,  and  thus  it  finally  came  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  house  of  Austria.  In  1460  it  was  taken  by  the  Swiss, 
and  ruled  by  the  old  Cantons  in  common.  By  the  peace  of  Basle,  1499, 
the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  formally  ceded  the  greater  part  of  Tliurgovia 
to  Switzerland.  In  1803  Thurgovia  became  an  ind^>endent  Canton.  Its 
present  constitution  dates  from  the  year  1884.  In  1860,  on  an  area  of 
2,685  square  miles,  there  were  90,347  inhabitants,  of  whom  67,861  were 
protestants,  and  22,152  were  catholics. 

Under  the  general  authority  of  the  cantonal  government  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  all  school  matters  is  entrusted  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, which  consists  of  five  members  chosen  by  the  great  council,  (^dsse 
rcUh,)  for  three  years.  This  board  submits  drafts  for  new  laws  and  regu- 
lations, fixes  the  general  plan  of  studies,  8ele<:ts  the  text-books,  appoints 
and  dismisses  teachers.  The  members  receive  a  remuneration  of  6)^ 
rappen  for  every  day  devoted  to  school  duties,  and  traveling  expense.  The 
president  receives  200  francs  in  addition.  'The  board  is  allowed  a  clerk, 
who  receives  besides  the  session  and  journey  money,  an  annual  salary  of 
650  firancs  with  an  allowance  for  stationery,  &c. 

Hie  whole  Canton  is  divided  into  eight  districts ;  in  each  district  there 
is  a  district  school  board  of  five  to  nine  members,  appointed  for  diree  years. 
All  primary  school  matters  are  under  its  jurisdiction ;  they  must  urge  pa- 
rents and  guardians  to  be  conscientious  in  sending  their  children  to  school, 
and  are  authorized  to  inflict  fines  in  case  of  condnued  neglect ;  they  are 
to  see  that  text-books  and  apparatus  are  provided,  to  make  the  annual  re- 
port to  the  higher  school  authorities,  to  manage  ihe  school-funds,  &c. 

In  each  district  there  is  a  school  inspector,  chosen  for  three  years  by  the 
Canton  board  of  education.  He  must  at  least  once  a  year  inspect  all  the 
schools  of  his  district,  and  be  in  communication  with  the  board.  His 
salary  is  150  to  400  firancs  per  annum. 
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I.     PRIMARY  BCnoOLfl. 

Hie  primary  schools  are  divided  into  three  divisions,  vis :  the  elemen- 
tary school,  the  real  school,  and  the  repetition  or  supplementary  school. 
The  subjects  of  instruction  are:  religion  and  morals,  native  languagei 
arithmetic,  geometry,  elements  of  natural  sciences,  history,  geography, 
calligraphy,  drawing,  singing.  The  denominational  religious  instruction 
is  imparted  by  the  clergyman  of  the  place  at  special  hours. 

If  in  any  school  borough,  (schtU  gemeinde,)  the  number  of  children  ex- 
ceeds 100  finr  four  years  in  succession,  a  second  school  must  be  established. 
The  minimum  of  school  scsslou  durihg  the  year  at  the  elementary  schools, 
is  38  weeks,  18  during  summer,  and  20  during  winter.  The  number  of 
hours  per  week  is  27. 

Children  are  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the  age  of  five  to  fifteen,  but 
during  the  last  year  they  only  attend  the  review  or  repetition  school. 
Absence  finom  school  is  strictly  punished,  every  Unexcused  absence  involv- 
ing a  fine  of  10  raj^n,  and  absences  ^m  the  repetition  or  working 
school  20  rappen.  The  district  school  board  is  authorized  to  inflict  on 
parents  or  guardians  fines  as  high  as  20  francs  or  ten  days  in  prison,  for 
continued  cases  of  negligence.  If  this  punishment  has  been  applied 
twice  in  vain,  the  guilty  party  is  handed  over  to  the  district  court. 

Teachers  must  undergo  an  examination.  They  are  obliged  to  give  in- 
struction for  84  hours  in  winter  and  82  hours  in  summer.  They  may  at 
the  same  time*  have  the  office  of  organist  or  choir-singer,  but  are  positively 
forbidden  to  keep  a  boarding-house  or  tavern. 

The  income  of  the  primary  school  teacher  is  regulated  in  the  following 
way :  finom  the  borough  and  the  government  they  receive  a  salary  of  500 
firancs,  a  decent  house  and  some  land,  also  a  school-fee  of  8  francs  for  every 
scholar  who  attends  the  every-day  school  summer  and  winter;  of  2  francs 
for  one  who  attends  during  winter,  and  1  firanc  for  scholars  of  the  repeti- 
tion and  working  school.  l}ie  salary  is  gradually  raised  from  50  firancs 
additional  (after  six  years,)  up  to  200  francs  additional  (after  twenty-one 
years'  service.)     The  salary  is  paid  half-yearly. 

There  are  teachers'  conferences,  divided  into  cantonal,  district,  and 
special.  All  teachers  of  primary  and  secondaiy  schools  are  members  of 
the  cantonal  conference,  of  which  members  of  the  board  of  education, 
school  inspectors,  &c,  are  made  honorary  members.  This  conference 
chooses  a  president  and  secretary  for  three  years.  It  assembles  once  a 
year  in  sammer,  and  every  member  contributes  towards  the  general  fiind 
required  finr  the  expenses  of  the  conference.  The  educational  matters  of 
the  whole  Canton,  the  introduction  of  new  systems,  books,  8cc.,  form  the 
subjects  of  discussion,  and  its  decisions  influence  the  school  authorities. 

All  the  teachers  of  a  district  constitute  the  district  conference,  which 
discuss  the  school  matters  pertaining  to  the  district.  It  is  organized 
after  the  same  plan  with  the  cantonal  conference. 
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The  special  cctaiferenceB,  six  times  a  year,  are  merely  intended  for  an  in- 
terchange of  ideas  amongst  the  teachers  living  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

Children  who  are  employed  in  factories  must,  if  there  is  no  factory 
school  in  the  place,  attiend  a  certain  number  of  hours  at  the  public  school. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  factory  school  before  the  completion 
of  the  eleventh  year  of  their  age.  The  superintendence  of  the  factory 
schools,  in  which  instruction  must  be  giyen  for  at  least  nine  hours  per  week, 
is  entrusted  to  a  special  inspector  appointed  by  the  board  of  education. 

Girls  are  obliged  to  attend  the  industrial  school  from  the  completion  of 
the  ninth  year  of  their  age  till  they  leave  school.  The  number  of  instruc- 
tion-hours is  to  be  at  least  six  hours  per  wee£.  As  soon  as  there  are  more 
than  twenty-five  girls  in  a  class,  a  new  class  has  to  be  started.  The  sub- 
jects of  instruction  are  needle-work  and  domestic  economy.  A  special 
committee  of  competent  ladies  is  entrusted  with  the  management  and  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  these  schools.  The  teachers  are  chosen  for  six 
years  by  the  district  school  board,  and  the  school-fee  is  one  franc. 

II.      8ECONDART  BCHOOLS. 

• 

The  secondaiy  schools  are  to  continue  and  expand  the  knowledge  gained 
at  the  elementary  school,  and  prepare  pupils  for  higher  schools.  The 
whole  Canton  is  divided  into  twenty-three  secondary  school-districts, 
with  a  secondaiy  school  in  each.  The  village  which  takes  the  contract  for 
providing  the  school-house,  furniture,  teacher's  house,  &c.,  obtains  the 
school.  If  no  village  offers  to  take  the  contract,  the  board  of  education 
appoints  the  place,  and  then  all  the  villages  <^  the  district  must  contribute 
to  ihe  expense,  llie  subjects  of  instruction  are :  religion,  morals,  Ger- 
man, French,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  geometry,  geography,  history, 
constitution  o£  SwUzeriand,  natural  history,  singing,  drawing,  and  callig- 
raphy ;  these  are  obligatory.  The  following  are  optional :  gymnastics, 
Latin,  and  Greek.  The  course  occupies  three  years,  each  year  having  42 
full  school-weeks  of  83  hours  each.  Before  being  admitted,  pupils  must 
pass  a  successful  examination  in  the  elementary  branches.  The  annual 
government  contribution  to  each  secondary  school  with  one  teacher,  is 
900  francs,  to  each  secondary  school  with  two  teachers,  1,000  to  1,200 
francs ;  the  sohool-fee  is  20  francs.  The  teachers  are  i4>pointed  by  the 
board  of  education,  generally  fw  six  years.  The  salary  of  a  teacher 
at  one  of  the  secondary  schools  is  at  least  1,200  francs  and  fr^ee  lodging, 
with  an  increase  afler  several  years'  service. 

There  are  conferences  of  the  secondary  school  teachers,  organized  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  the  elementary  school  teachers.  Candidates  fbr 
teachers'  places  must  be  over  twenty  years  of  age,  and  must  submit  to  an 
oral,  written,  and  practical  examination  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
board  of  education. 

The  regulation  of  the  supplementary  schools  dates  from  1866.  They 
form  a  branch  o£  the  secondary  school,  and  the  same  teacher  instructs  in 
both.    The  number  of  hours  per  week  is  at  least  two^  and  the  school-foe 
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amounts  to  a  maximum  of  three  francs.  Subjects  of  instruction  are: 
business  composition,  elements  «f  book-keeping,  practical  arithmetic,  free- 
hand and  technical  drawing. 

The  Cantonal  School  at  Frauenfield  was  opened  in  1853,  and  prepares 
pupils  for  the  university  or  polytechnic  school,  and  also  gives  the  neces- 
sary instruction  to  those  who  wish  on  leaving  school  to  devote  themselves 
to  some  mercantile  or  industrial  pursuit*  The  school  is  consequently  di- 
vided into  a  cvymnasinm  and  an  industrial  school.  The  gymnasium  has 
mx  classes  of  one  year  each,  with  the  exception  of  the  sixth,  (the  highest,) 
which  occupies  two  years.  The  industrial  school  has  likewise  six  classes, 
and  is  subdivided  into  a  technical  and  a  mercantile  division.  The  course 
of  instruction  is  the  same  as  at  similar  schools  of  other  Cantons.  .  The 
maximum  salary  of  a  teacher  is- 2, 700  francs ;  the  rector  has  400  francs  ad- 
ditional.    Teachers  are  appointed  for  eight  years,  the  rector  only  for  two. 

The  Teachers*  Seminary  for  the  Canton  of  Thurgovia  is  at  Kreutzlin- 
gen,  and  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  board  of  education.  The 
course  of  instruction  lasts  three  years.  Conditions  of  admission  are: 
completion  of  the  sixteenth  year,  good  health,  the  necessary  preliminary 
knowledge,  and  good  religious  and  moral  conduct.  The  students  board 
at  the  school.  There  is  one  director,  one  head-master,  one  music-teacher, 
and  several  assistant  teachers.  The  director  is  obliged  to  give  24  hours  a 
week  instruction,  and  the  head-master  SO  hours.  Hie  director,  music- 
teacher,  and  head-master,  are  appointed  for  six  years,  and  get  fi^e  lodging 
and  the  following  salaries:  director  2,200  to  2,600  francs,  head-master 
1,500  to  1,800,  music-teacher  1,800  to  1,500,  assistant  teachers  1,500  to 
2,100.    There  are  annual  stipends  in  aid  of  poor  students. 

There  is  for  the  teachers  of  the  whole  Canton  a  widows'  and  orphans' 
fund,  towards  which  every  teacher  is  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  contribu- 
tion of  from  10  to  15  fiuncs.  The  government  also  pays  an  annual  contri- 
bution. Jn  case  of  death,  the  widow  receives  an  annual  subsidy  of  100 
francs,  and  orphans  the  same  sum  till  the  completion  of  their  sixteenth  year. 

In  connection  with  the  Teachers'  Seminary  there  is  an  Agricultural 
School,  organized  by  the  law  of  March  18th,  1850.  Pupils  have  to  pay 
an  annual  sum  for  board  and  tuition,  of  200  francs  the  first  year,  100  the 
second,  if  they  are  natives  of  the  Canton ;  if  not,  400  francs  the  first  year, 
850  the  second.  There  is  a  director,  one  head-master,  and  several  teach- 
ers. The  course  of  instruction  lasts  two  years,  and  is  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  and  embraces  the  subjects  usually  taught  at  agricultural  schools. 

Statistics. 
In  1866,  there  were  205  primary  schools,  with  284  teachers,  and  8,200 
pupils ;  23  secondary  schools,  with  659  pupils ;  1  cantonal  school,  with  50 
pupils  in  the  gymnasial  division  and  156  in  the  industrial  or  real  division ; 
1  teachers'  seminary,  with  78  pupils,  and  1  agricultural  school,  with  80 
8tud«)nts.  The  public  schools  of  ihis  Canton  ow^  much  to  the  instruction 
and  infiuence  of  Jacob  Wehrli,  a  pupil  of  Fellcnberg,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Kruitzlingen  for  85  years. 
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HISTORY — ^AREA — POPULATION. 

Unterwald,  one  of  the  three  ori^nal  cantons,  belonged  snccessiyely 
to  the  empire  of  the  Franks^  Burgundy,  and  the  German  empire.  As 
early  as  the  twelfth  century,  it  had  formed  a  partial  union  with  Schwytz 
and  Uri,  and  in  1808,  it  entered  with  them  the  famous  offensive  and  defen- 
sire  alliance  against  Austria.  In  the  year  1847,  it  joined  the  seceding 
cantons.  The  division  into  two  half-<;antons,  viz:  Obwalden  and  Nid- 
walden,  (upper  and  lower  valley,)  by  a  forest  called  Kemwaldy  which 
crosses  it  from  north  to  south,  is  very  old,  and  can  be  traced  as  far  back 
as  the  twelflWentury.  The  constitution  of  Obwalden  dates  from  1850, 
and  that  of  ^dwlQden  from  the  same  year.  In  1860,  on  an  area  of  262 
square  miles,  there  was  a  total  population  of  24,902,  (of  which  13,376 
were  in  Obwalden,  and  11,526  in  Nidwalden) ;  all,  but  150,  are  catholics. 

It  was  in  this  canton,  desolated  with  fire  and  sword  by  the  French  soldiery, 
amongst  the  ruins  of  the  little  village  of  Hanz,  that  Pertalozzi,  in  the  year 
1798,  gathered,  fed,  clothed,  and  taught  a  company  of  orphan  and  deserted 
children,  and  began  his  system  of  industrial  training  of  the  young. 

I.      PUBLIC  INSTRUCTIOK  m  OBWALDEN. 

Hie  public  schools  in  the  half-canton  of  Obwalden  are  under  the  regu- 
lations of  a  board  of  education,  which  consists  of  five  members ;  the  pres- 
ident and  two  members,  chosen  by  the  government,  and  the  other  three,- 
by  the  clergy,  fhwn  their  own  number.  They  all  serve  for  a  period-of  foui* 
years.  This  boar4  meets  twice  a  year;  decides  on  the  plan  and  method 
of  instruction,  as  well  as  the  text-books  to  be  used ;  examines  candidates 
for  teaushers,  and  gives  certificates  of  qualification ;  and  elects  an  expe- 
rienced teacher  as  inspector  for  four  years,  who  visits  and  examines  thor- 
6aghly  every  school  of  the  canton  at  least  once  a  year,  and  submits  an 
annual  report  to  the  board. 

In  every  village  there  is  a  local  committee,  consisting  of  the  pastor  of 
the  place  as  president,  and  twg  members,  chosen  by  the  village  council,  to 
serve  for  four  years.  The  presidaht  must  inspect  the  school  at  least  once 
a  month.  ■  •  .    -  • 

The  course  of  instruction  at  ffce; primary  schools  embraces:  religion^ 
reading,  calligraphy,  orthography,  w|tli|netic,  grammar,  Bible  history,  his- 
tory and  geography  of  Switzerland,  simple  book-keeping,  and  if  possible, 
drawing  and  singing ;  for  the  girls^  female  woric. 

Children  are  obliged  by  law  to  attend  ^ool  from  the  age  of  six,  till 
they  have  gone  through  all  the  classes. 
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Conditions  for  obtaining  a  teacher's  place  are :  a  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tion given  afler  an  examination  by  the  board  of  education.  The  teachers 
are  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  or  village  Those  persons  who 
wish  to  establish  a  private  school,  must  likewise  obtain  a  certificate  of 
qualification,  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  school  autliorities. 

There  is  a  cantonal  school  at  Samen,  consisting  of  a  real-school  with 
three  classes,  and  a  gymnasium 

The  real-school  formerly  had  two  classes,  but  has  now  three.  Among 
the  subjects  taught,  besides  the  common  real-school  subjects,  are,  fruit  and 
forest  culture,  and  the  French  language. 

The  gymnasium  has  six  classes ;  the  two  lower  classes  are  called  gram- 
mar classes ;  the  middle  two,  syntax  classes ;  the  highest  two  classes, 
ihetoric.  Instruction  in  Greek  commences  in  the  third  class.  Natural 
history,  physics,  and  mathematics  are  treated  very  thoroughly.  French, 
Italian,  and  drawing  are  optional  subjects.  In  connection  with  the  insti- 
tution there  is  a  boarding-house  for  pupils  from  abroad. 

Statistics  for  1866. 

In  Obwalden,  there  .were  35  elementary  schools,  with  84  male  and  11 
female  teachers,  and  1,849  pupils.  Half  of  the  male  teachers  are  clergy- 
men, and  all  the  female  teachers  belong  to  some  religious  sisterhood.  .  At 
Samen  there  is  a  repetition  school,  attended  by  26  boys.  There  are  two 
gymnasia,  with  18  teachers,  and  47  pupils. 

Total  expenditure  by  the  government  for  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
6,500  francs. 

n.     PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  KIDWALDEN. 

.  In  this  hal^canton,  (1 2,000  inhabitants,)  the  public  schools  are  under  the 
control  of  a  board,  (of  five  members,)  to  which  belongs  the  examination 
of  teachers,  the  arrangement  of  studies,  the  visitation  of  the  schools,  and 
the  submitting  of  an  annual  report 

The  schools  are  divided  into  year  schools,  winter  schools,  summer  schools, 
whole-day  schools,  and  half-day  schools. 

.  The  course  of  instruction  includes :  religion,  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, singing,  and  in  some  schools,  also  Swiss  history,  natural  philosophy, 
geography,  drawing,  and  book-keeping. 

The  cantonal  supplementary  school  for  teachers  at  Stans,  has  a  two 
years'  course. 

Statistics, 

In  1866,  there  were,  in  seventeen  parishes,  84  primary  schools,  with  1,260 
scholars,  and  85  teachers,  (21  males  and  18  females).  The  attendance  is 
quite  punctual  and  regular,  and  the  teachers  full  of  professional  zeal  and 
improvement. 

Of  the  primary  schools,  8  are  for  boys,  7  for  girls,  and  19  for  boys  and 
girls.  The  minimum  number  of  scholars  in  a  school  is  8 ;  the  mMtiimimy 
70;  average,  87. 
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Uri  is  first  mentioned  in  the  year  853,  when  King  Ludwig,  grandson 
of  Charlemagne,  gave  this  territory  to  the  convent  of  Zurich.  Besides 
tiiis  convent,  the  convent  of  Wettingcn,  the  counts  o£  Rapperswyl,  the 
barons  of  Attinghausen,  and  other  nobles,  exercised  sovereign  sway  over 
portions  of  the  canton.  Uri  was  made  fkmoos  in  history  by  William  Tell, 
and  the  Swiss  revolution  of  1808,  when,  uniting  with  Schwytz  and  Unter- 
wald,  it  founded  the  nucleus  of  the  Swiss  confederation.  This  canton 
having  always  been  strongly  conservative  and  catholic,  joined  the  seced- 
ing cantons  in  the  short  war  of  1847.  The  present  constitution,  which  is 
purely  democratic,  dates  irom  the  year  1820,  and  was  revised  in  1850. 
The  population  in  1860,  on  an  area  of  420  square  miles,  was  14,761. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  superintendence  of  the  entire  system  of  public  instruction  of  the 
canton  is  entrvsted  to  a  board  of  education,  (erziehungsrath,)  which  makes 
an  annual  report  to  the  cantonal  council,  (landrathS)  This  board  consists 
of  five  clerical  and  five  lay  members.  One  of  the  members  is  elected  by 
the  district  council  (bezirkgrath)  of  Ursern,  one  by  the  commune  of  Altorf, 
one  by  the  ecclesiastical  board,  (kirchenrath,)  one  by  the  hospital  board 
of  Altorf,  two  by  the  ecclesiastical  chapter,  (kapiiel,)  and  the  remaining 
^ye  by  the  cantonal  council.  The  schools  are  divided  into  the  primary 
schools  and  the  Cantonal  schooL 

The  girls'  schools,  which  are  chiefly  conducted  by  religious  sisterhoods, 
are  divided  into  primary  and  secondary  departments. 

I.      PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  purposes  of  primary  instruction,  the  whole  canton  is  divided  into 
three  districts,  each  of  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  an  inspector,  who 
is  always  a  clergyman,  and  is  appointed  by  the  cantonal  board  of  educa- 
tion. Each  district  is  sub-divided  into  communes,  (^gemeinderif)  and  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  schools  of  each  commune  is  entrusted  to  the 
local  council,  (gemeinderath.) 

Great  improvements  have  been  recently  made  in  the  primary  school 
system.  The  law  provides  that  in  all  those  communes  where  thete  is  no 
regular  local  school  board  elected,  a  temporary  one  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  cantonal  authority,  of  which  the  clergyman  is  ex  officio  president. 
This  local  school  board  superintends  the  school  of  the  commune,  visits  the 
school  from  time  to  time  in  a  body,  and  examines  the  report  which  the 
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teacher  is  to  hand  in  every  month.  Every  second  month  the  school  board 
must  make  a  report  to  the  cantonal  school  inspector,  Uiat  this  official  may 
be  enabled  to  inform  the  cantonal  board  of  education  of  all  the  wants  of  the 
various  schools.  New  text-books  have  been  introduced,  and  the  attend- 
ance at  school  has  b^en  very  largely  increased. 

There  is  no  teachers'  seminary,  but  the  cantonal  government  grants 
subsidies  to  diligent  youths,  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  teac]bing, 
at  "a  seminary  of  one  of  the  neighboring  cantons.  Every  autumn,  all  the 
teachers  of  the  canton  must  attend  a  repetition  course  of  one  week  at  Al- 
torf,  which  is  obligatory.  The  expenses  for  primary  instsniction  amounted 
to  2,869.28  francs. 

We  add  a  few  extracts  from  the  school  code  of  Uri :  School  must  be 
held  in  all  the  communes  of  the  canton  from  the  beginning  of  December 
till  the  end  of  April  every  week  day,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  at 
least  twice  a  week.  Children  must  not  be  admitted  to  confirmation,  unless 
they  have  attended  school  diligently  and  can  read  fluently.  Parents  must 
not  interfere  with  the  teacher  in  school  matters,  as  long  as  he  acts  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  board  of  education.  The  schoolmaster,  who 
is  to  be  a  pious  and  honest  man,  must  not  only  influence  the  children  Ibr 
good  by  his  precepts  and  his  example  while  they  are  at  school,  but  must 
flee  that  at  home,  at  church,  and  on  the  streets,  the  scholars  observe  the 
rules  of  decorum.  In  each  primary  school  the  children  must  be  divided 
into  three  classes ;  in  the  first  class,  children  learn  the  alphabet ;  in  the 
second,  they  attend  to  spelling  and  the  elements  of  writing  and  arithmetic ; 
in  the  third  class,  they  speH  and  read,  and  besides  writing  and  arithmetic 
eontinned,  they  learn  the  smaller  catechism  of  Constance  and  of  St  Urbefa. 

XL     SBOONDAEY  BCROOLd. 

Hie  flecondaiy  sdiools  are  under  &e  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
board  of  education,  which  grants  an  annual  stipend  to  die  amount  of  655 
francs  to  aid  young  men  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  teachers  of 
this  class  of  schools*.  The  gOTemment  pays  annually,  for  secotidary  in- 
struction, 2, 790. 7 2  francs. 

The  cantonal  school  was  reorganized  in  1866.  It  conrists  of  a  gymna- 
sium with  six  courses  of  one  year  each  and  12  pupils,  and  a  real  school 
with  four  classes  and  9  pupils.  This  last-n&med  school  has  met  with  much 
opposition  from  the  ultrarcatholic  party,  who  in  their  report  on  the  subject 
said  that  **  real  schools  were  the  hot-beds  of  radicalism  and  infidelity .'' 

There  is  besides  the  cantonal  school  only  one  secondary  school  for  girls 
at  Altorf,  the  capital,  with  18  pupils,  who  are  reported  as  '*  excelling  in 
arithmetic  and  female  work.*^ 

The  number  of  primary  schools  in  the  year  1867,  was  87,  in  23  com- 
munes, with  1,961  pupils,  (976  boys,  and  985  girls,)  and  45  (87  male  and 
8  female)  teachers* 

Total  expense  of  primary  and  secondary  schools  to  the  government^ 
5,169.95  francs. 
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HISTOBT— AJUSA — ^POPULATIOV. 

Valaib  fomed  part  of  ancient  Helvetia,  and  was  inhabited  by  the^ 
Sedtmi  and  VeragrL  Till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  it  continued  to 
be  under  Roman  dominion,  when  for  a  short  time»  it  belonged  to  Burgundy, 
and  was,  in  534,  absorbed  by  the  great  empire  of  the  Franks.  In  888,  it 
again  came  under  Burgundian  jurisdiction,  and  finally  became  part  of  the 
German  empire.  The  emperors,  however,  left  a  great  deal  of  independ* 
«nce  to  the  liberty-loving  inhabitants  of  these  distant  valleys.  In  1513, 
Valais  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss  confederation,  and  was  estab- 
lished as  a  separate  canton  in  1 798.  For  a  few  years  it  formed  a  part  of 
the  French  empire,  (department  of  the  Simplon,)  under  Kapoleon  I,  and 
its  independence  was  completely  established  in  1815.  In  the  year  1847, 
it  joined  the  seceding  cantons.  The  present  constituticm  dates  from  the 
year  1852.  In  1860,  there  were  90,880  inhabitants,  on  an  area  of  1,661 
square  miles,  of  whom  all,  but  697,  were  catholics. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

As  late  as  1840,  education  in  this  canton  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy,  who  were  obliged  to  impart  instruction  without  charge  to  the 
children  of  their  respective  parishes.  Many  of  them  were  utterly  incom- 
petent. No  child  was  obliged  to  attend  schooL  For  some  time  energetic 
reformatcMry  measures  were  taken,  when  a  liberal  government  got  the  reins 
of  power  in  1889^  but  the  reactionary  party  again  gained  the  upper  hand 
in  1844;  and  undid  all  the  good  that  had  been  done.  Valais  took  part  in 
the  war  of  1847,  as  one  of  the  seceding  cantons.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  liberal  party  again  came  into  power,  drove  out  the  Jesuits,  and  inau- 
gurate many  beneficial  reforms.  Although  the  canton  since  then  has 
gone  through  various  political  phases,  educational  matters  have  neverthe- 
less been  constantly  progressing.  The  highest  authority  is  a  board  of  edu- 
cation, (erzi$h%mg$  rath,)  consisting  of  three  members. 

I,      PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

« 

The  children  of  every  village  or  town  must  have  access  to  a  public  pri- 
mary school,  but  several  viUages  may  have  one  school  in  common.  Every 
child  is  obliged  ta  attend  school  from  the  i^  of  seven  to  fifteen.  When- 
ever the  number  of  scholars  will  admit  of  two  teachers,  the  sexes  are  to 
be  taught  in  separate  classes,  and  a  special  school  for  girls  must  be  estab- 
lished whenever  the  number  of  scholars  exceeds  sixty. 
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The  highest  authority  is  tlie  cantonal  board  of  education,  which  con- 
sists of  five  members  appointed  by  the  grand  counciL  The  canton-  is 
divided  into  three  districts,  with  an  inspector  in  each,  who  is  obliged  to 
inspect  annually  all  the  schools  of  his  district.  The  special  management 
of  every  school  is  confided  to  a  committee  of  three,  chosen  by  the  municipal 
counciL     This  committee  must  visit  the  school  at  least  once  a  month. 

The  male  and  female  teachers  at  the  primary  schools  must  possess  a 
certificate  of  qualification.  Stipends  are  granted  by  the  government  to 
deserving  young  men  to  study  at  a  normal  schooL  Persons  who  have  had 
the  benefit  of  a  stipend,  are  obliged  to  teach  five  years  at  some  primary 
school.    Teachers  are  not  allowed  to  carry  on  any  trade  or  business. 

The  primary  schools  are  divided  into  a  lower  and  a  higher  division. 
The  subjects  of  instruction  at  the  former  are :  catechism,  reading,  writings 
elements  of  arithmetic ;  and  at  the  higher,  besides  these  subjects :  grain- 
mar,  elements  of  Bible  history,  elements  of  Swiss  history,  geography, 
book-keeping,  higher  arithmetic,  singing,  firuit  culture  for  boys,  and  domes- 
tic work  for  girls.  Every  child  who  has  attended  school  for  the  full  period 
prescribed  by  law,  receives  a  certificate  to  that  effect.  School  opens  in 
November,  and  must  last  at  least  five  months.  Absence  from  school  is 
severely  punished.    Religious  instruction  is  imparted  by  the  clergymen. 

There  are  four  normal  courses  or  institutes  for  the  professional  improve- 
ment of  primary  school  teachers^  which  last  two  months.  A  candidate  for 
a  regular  teacher's  place  must  teach  one  year  on  trial.  There  is  an  indus- 
trial school  in  the  chief  city  of  the  canton. 

II.     8ECONDABT  BGH00L8. 

There  are  three  gymnasia,  (coUSges,)  institutions  of  a  secondary  grade, 
viz :  at  Sltten,  Brig,  and  St.  Moritz.  At  Sitten  tkere  is  a  lyceum  and  law 
school  for  Roman  and  civil  law.  At  the  gymnasia  at  Brig  and  St.  M<Nits 
there  are  preparatory  courses.  The  classes  are  called :  principi,  rudimenta, 
grammar,  syntax,  rhetorics,  philosophy,  (and  in  Sitten,  also  physics.)  In 
Sitten  and  St.  Moritz  there  is  a  middle,  or  intermediate  school,  (icole 
moyenne,)  connected  with  the  gymnasium ;  also  a  boarding-house. 

StcUistics, 

In  1 86  7,  there  were  892  primary  schools ;  of  which,  115  were  for  boys,  and 
100  for  girls;  165  mixed;  and  12  in  which  the  boys  and  girls  alternate. 

Among  the  teachers  there  were  35  clergymen,  and  80  nuns,  or  sisters  of 
some  religious  order.  There  are  114  teachers  (male  and  female)  having 
certificates,  and  229  provisionally  appointed.  The  sum  expended  for 
teachers'  salaries  in  1866,  was  55,000  francs,  (an  average  of  150  francs  for 
each  teacher,)  and  the  consequence  of  these  miserable  salaries  is,  that  the 
greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in  procuring  teachers. 

The  number  of  children  attending  primary  schools  was  15,119.  Hie 
number  of  scholars  at  the  gymnasia  was :  in  Sitten,  74 ;  Brig,  98 ;  St. 
Moritz,  98 ;  total,  225.     The  number  of  students  at  the  law  school,  18. 
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ilI8T0BT~AKBA — ^POPULATION. 

Yaud  at  tlie  time  of  CaBsar  belonged  to  Helyetia,  and  subsequently  to 
the  Boman  Proyince  of  Maxima  Sequanorum.  It  afterwards  formed  part 
of  Bw^ndy,  fell  to  the  portion  of  Lothar  when  in  843  the  great  empii*e 
of  the  Franks  was  divided  among  the  grandsons  of  Charlemagne,  and 
again  belonged  to  Burgundy  for  a  short  time.  Subsequently  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  German  emperors,  who  gave  it  as  a  fief  to  the  counts 
of  Zahringen,  and  when  this  line  became  extinct  it  reverted  again  to  the 
German  empire.  In  1370  it  was  gonquered  by  count  Peter  of  Savoy. 
After  the  victories  of  the  Swiss  over  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  in 
1476,  and  the  victory  of  the  Bernese  over  the  count  of  Savoy  in- 1536,  it 
was  entirely  ceded  by  Savoy  to  Berne,  and  formed  part  of  that  Canton  till 
the  year  1 798,  when  it  was  established  as  a  separate  Canton.  The  present 
constitution  dates  from  1830,  and  was  revised  in  1845.  It  had  in  1860  a 
population  of  213,606,  on  an  area  of  1,181  square  miles — 119,465  protec- 
tants, and  13,841  catholics. 

PUBLIC  IN8TKUCTI0N, 

The  reformation  in  the  educational  matters  in  the  Canton  of  Yaud  dates 
from  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  was  inaugurated  in  Berne  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  by  Staffer,  who  in  1 798  was  en- 
trusted with  the  superintendence  of  education.  By  his  influence,  in  1800 
education  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  special  councilors ;  schools 
were  ordered  to  be  established  in  every  town  and  village,  and  all  children 
were  obliged  by  law  to  attend  school.  But  not  till  Yaud  became  an  inde- 
pendent Canton  (in  1803)  did  the  great  council  publish  the  first  law  em- 
bracing all  the  schools  and  institutions  of  learning.  According  to  this  law 
the  educational  establishments  of  the  Canton  were :  primary  schools,  the 
teachers*  seminary,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  academy.  Many  improvements 
were  also  made  in  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  schools,  amongst  the  rest, 
by  introducing  geography,  history,  and  drawing,  besides  the  subjects  fixed 
by  the  law  of  1806,  (religion,  writing,  reading,  arithmetic,  singing.)  In 
1816  the  Lancastrian  method  of  instruction  was  introduced  into  some  of 
the  public  as  well  as  private  schools.  This  method  was  not  long  in  use,  but 
its  introduction  awakened  a  general  public  interest  in  the  primary  schools. 

In  1825  a  committee  was  appointed  tp  draw  up  a  plan  of  study  for  those 
who  did  not  wish  to  enter  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  but  were  not 
aatisfied  widi  the  education  received  at  the  primary  schools.    The  com- 
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mittee,  aflcr  discussing  the  subject  thoroughly,  proposed  the  so-called 
icole  indwstrielie,  similar  to  the  real  school  of  Germany.  Though  their 
deliberations  produced  no  immediate  result,  they  kept  alive  the  interest  of 
the  public  in  education,  and  directed  the  attention  to  some  important  points 
in  the  educational  system. 

In  1830  the  professors  Gindroz,  Monnard,  and  Pidou,  were  elected  into 
the  government  council,  and  through  their  influence  a  new  school  code 
was  adopted,  which,  with  some  slight  modifications,  is  still  in  force.-  In 
1833  a  teachers'  seminary  for  male  teachers,  and  in  1837  a  seminary  for 
female  teachers,  was  founded.  The  general  organization  of  public  instruc- 
tion was  finally  regulated  by  the  law  of  Becember  10,  1838,  which,  with 
other  ordinances  for  each  separate  class  .of  schools  and  institutions  of 
learning,  was  revised  in  1846,  and  again  in  1861.  There  is  great  and 
general  zeal  manifested  in  this  Canton  for  the  advancement  of  education, 
and  as  Zurich  in  the  German  part  of  Switzerland,  so  Yaud  takes  the  lead 
in  educational  matters  in  the  French  portion. 

All  the  schools  are  under  the  genepal  supervision  of  the  cantonal  gov- 
ernment. The  immediate  superintendence  is  confided  to  a  department  of 
worship  and  education,  presided  over  by  a  councilor  of  state,  conseilUr 
d'etat.  Subordinate  to  this  department  are  the  school  inspectors  and  the 
school  committees.  The  Canton  is  divided  into  three  school-districts,  for 
each  of  which  there  is  a  school  inspector.  Every  inspector  must  visit  all 
the  schools  of  his  district  at  least  once  a  year,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
local  school  committees,  superintend  the  schoob.  The  inspectors  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  of  state,  and  receive  an  annual  salary  of  2,000 
francs,  besides  an  allowance  for  travel  and  expenses,  &c.  They  must  sub- 
mit an  annual  report  to  the  supreme  educational  authorities  of  the  Canton 
on  the  state  of  education  in  .their  respective  districts.  The  immediate 
supervision  of  each  school  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  chosen  by  the 
municipality,  and  consisting  of  three  to  five  members.  To  be  a  member 
tlie  age  of  25  years  is  requisite.  Half  of  the  members  must  belong  to 
the  national  church,  which  is  protestant.  The  religious  instruction  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy.  Several  villages  may  have  one  school  committee 
in  common,  and  if  the  village  be  very  large  and  it  is  thought  desirable, 
several  school  committees  may  be  appointed  for  one  and  the  same  town  or 
village.  In  places  where  there  are  schools  of  both  denominations,  each 
denomination  has  its  own  school  committee.  In  purely  financial  questions 
tlic  municipality  decides. 

I.      PRIMARY  SCHOOLS* 

In  every  village  or  town  with  more  than  twenty  children,  there  must  be 
at  least  one  public  primary  school ;  villages  with  less  than  twenty  children, 
may  send  their  children  to  school  to  a  village  within  half  an  hour's  dis- 
tance. In  the  secluded  mountain-villages  with  twenty  children,  a  school 
must  be  kept  at  least  from  November  to  June.  No  teacher  can  have 
more  than  sixty  children ;  as  soon  as  this  number  is  exceeded,  another 
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school  must  be  established.  In  villages  where  there  are  less  than  eighty 
children,  permission  is  given  to  establish  a  winter  school  for  young  children, 
besides  the  regular  school.  In  villages  with  forty  children,  a  special  in-> 
dustrial  school  for  girls  is  established,  where  girls  are  to  be  instructed  in 
female-work  at  least  during  the  winter ;  and  in  case  there  are  sixty  chil- 
dren, all  the  year  round. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  the  primary  schools  includes :  religion, 
French,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  linear  drawing,  singing,  history 
and  constitution  of  Switzerland  and  especially  of  Vaud,  elements  of  ge- 
ometry and  natural  sciences,  gymnastics  for  boys,  and  female-work  for 
girls.  The  text-books  are  appointed  by  the  school  authorities.  The  relig- 
ious instruction  is  given  by  the  pastor  of  the  village.  If  the  parents  de<- 
sire  it,  children  may  be  dispensed  from  it.  With  regard  to  the  religious 
instruction  the  teachers'  conference  some  years  ago  passed  a  resolution 
to  confine  it  to  a  narrative  of  the  historical  facts  in  Holy  Scripture,  to 
dispense  with  the  catechism,  and  introduce  into  the  primary  schools  a  se- 
lection of  verses  from  the  Bible,  arid  standard  hymns. 

Cliildren  are  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the  age  of  seven  to  sixteen.' 
From  the  age  of  six  to  seven  tiiiey  may  be  sent  to  school,  if  by  special 
desire  of  the  parents,  a  permit  to  do  so  being  obtained  from  the  school 
committee.  Children  may  attend  private  institutions,  but  a  satisfactory 
guarantee  is  to  be  given  that  they  enjoy  as  good  advantages  of  education 
as  in  the  public  schools.  The  school  committee  every  year  must  make  out 
a  list  of  aJl  the  children  that  are  to  attend  school,  and  remind  parents  and 
guardians  of  their  duty  to  send  children  to  school.  The  teacher  keeps  a 
list  of  the  absentees.  Being  absent  four  times  a  month  without  excuse,  is 
punishable  by  fine  or  otherwise. 

The  conditions  for  becoming  a  teacher  are :  an  examination  by  a  special 
committee  in  all  tiie  subjects  taught  in  the  primary  schools,  besides  peda- 
gogics and  methodics ;  and  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  pass 
tills  examination,  they  get  an  unconditional  or  conditional  certificate  of 
qualification,  {brevet  de  capaciU  and  brecet  provisoire,)  Those  who  obtain 
the  latter  can  only  be  teachers  at  a  school  of  less  than  thirty  scholars,  and 
must  pass  another  examination  after  a  certain  stated  time.  The  same 
regulations  apply  to  female  teachers.  Every  vacancy  is  published  in  the 
pa|)crs,  and  the  candidates  are  obliged  to  pass  another  examination,  chiefly 
as  rc^rds  their  methods  of  instruction.  One  is^  then  elected  from  amons: 
the  number  of  candidates  by  the  municipality  and  the  school  committee, 
and  confirmed  by  the  department  of  culture  and  education.  The  mini- 
mum salary  of  a  teacher  with  an  unconditional  certificate  of  qualification, 
is  800  francs ;  with  a  conditional  certificate,  500  francs.  Besides  these 
sums  the  teachers  receive  an  annual  school-fee  from  every  scholar,  which 
the  municipality  is  chargedi'with  collecting;  very  poor  chilaren  are  ex- 
empt from  it,  and  their  fbe  is  paid  by  the  municipal  authorities  from  the 
public  funds.  Afler  five  years'  service,  the  teachers'  salary  is  increased 
by  fifly  firancs,  and  so  on  firom  five  to  ^yq  years,  till  after  twenty  years' 
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service  Ihe  increase  amounts  to  200  fiiancs.  The  salaries  of  female  teach- 
ers range  from  400  to  500  francs,  and  also  three  francs  school-fee  for  every 
scholar ;  after  five  years'  serviiDe  they  receive  an  increase  of  35  francs,  and 
so  on  from  five  to  five  years,  ^l  after  twenty  years'  service  the  increase 
amounts  to  150.  All  the  male  and  female  teachers  are  provided  with  a 
decent  house,  a  garden,  pasture  land  for  a  cow,  and  fuel.  A  certain  sum 
of  money  may  he  paid  in  lieu  of  these,  except  fuel. 

The  teachers'  conferences  are  either  district  conferences  or  ''kreis" 
conferences,  and  are  held  annually.  At  the  former,  only  tliose  teachers 
are  obliged  to  be  present  who  possess  a  certificate  of  qualification ;  at 
the  latter,  those  likewise,  who,  without  having  undergone  any  examina- 
tion, are  provisioBally  employed.    The  inspectors  can  be  present 

TVocAers'  Seminaries. 

For  the  education  of  the  teachers  required  in  the  primary  schools,  there 
are  in  the  Canton  of  Vand  two  teachers'  seminaries;  one  for  male  teachers, 
and  one  for  female  teachers.   The  first  has  three  and  the  latter  two  divisions. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  the  seminary  for  male  teachers,  is : 

Classbs.  ni. 

Rel^on,  .  •  .  3 
Anthropology,  -       -    - 

Pedagogics,  -        -         - 

Logic,  -  -  -  -  - 
Fronchy  -  -  -  5 
Arithmetic,  -  -  -.4 
Geography  and  Astronomy,  3 
History,  ....  3 
Physics  and  Meteorology,  2 
Botany  and  Zoology,  •  - 
Mineralogy  and  Chemistry,  - 
Vocal  Music,  -  -  5 
Calligraphy,  -  -  -  4 
Drawing,  -  -  -  4 
Geometry,  -  -  -  2 
Gymnastics,  .       .       3 

The  same  subjects,  only  not  to  the  same  extent,  are  taught  in  the 
seminary  for  female  teachers,  besides  needle-work  and  domestic  econom-y. 
"  The  faculty  at  the  teachers'  seminaries  consists  of  one  director,  fire 
teachers,  (in^Httaeur,), one  religious  instructor,  four  special  teachers,  one 
teacher  of  gymnastics.  At  the  female  teachers'  seminaries  the  special 
superintendence  of  the  students  is  entrusted  to  a  directress,  {suroeillanie,) 
Candidates  for  teachers'  places  at  one  of  the  seminaries  must  undergo  a 
theoretical  and  practical  examination  before  a  special  committee.  Tlie 
director  has  a  salary  of  2,000  frw&cs,  the  surveillante  800  francs.  Other 
salaries  range  from  800  to  1,800  francs,  according  to  the  hours  employed. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  institution  must  have  completed  their 
sixteenth  year,  and  nndergo  an  examination  in  reading,  grammar,  orthog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  and  ge<^raphy.  The  cantonal  department  of  educa- 
tion decides  whether  they  are  to  be  "admitted  or  not  Those  who  have 
already  been  teachers,  may,  if  they  desire,  attend  the  lectures.  _ . 
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n.     8RCOMDARY  BOHOOLA. 

As  a  continuatioii  and  supplement  of  the  primary  sdiools,  students  may 
attend  the  so-called  ^ Scolef  secondaires"  The  course  of  instruction  in 
these  includes :  religion,  French,  Grerman,  writing,  drawing,  arithmetic, 
element*  of  algebra  and  geometry,  history  of  Switzerland,  general  history, 
geography^  astronomy,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy  with  special 
regard  to  agriculture  and  industry,  book-keeping,  music,  gymnastics ;  and 
for  girls^  iemale-work.  Several  Tillages  may  have  one  seeondary  school 
in  common.  The  teachers  at  these  schools  are  styled  instiiutewj  whilst 
those  at  the  primary  schools  are  only  called  regent.  They  receive  a  salary 
of  1,400  francs  and  free  lodging.  Vacancies  are  published  in  the  papers, 
and  the  candidates  must  undergo  an  examination.  One-fourth  of  the  teach- 
ers' salaries  is  paid  by  the  government  These  schools  have  each  two 
classes.  Those  who  intend  to  enter  must  have  oom{Aeted  the  thirteenth 
year  of  their  age,  and  be  examined  in  all  the  subjects  taught  at  the 
primary  schools. 

Middle  industrial  schools  or  communal  colleges  (ecoUs  motfennes  ou 
industriels  colleges  communaux),  are  schools  which  to  a  certain  extent  are 
the  same  as  the  lower  classes  of  a  cantonal  school.  Nearly  the  same  sul>- 
jects  are  taught,  except  that  natural  sciences  are  taught  with  special 
regard  to  industry  and  agriculture,  as  likewise  drawing  with  regard  to 
mechanical  industry.  HieM  schools  are  exeluoively  onaintained  by  the 
parishes.  The'  Canton  only  grants  aid,  at  most  7,200  francs,  in  case 
the  number  of  pupils  is  at  least  twenty.  The  salary  of  a  teacher,  (there 
cannot  be  less  than  two,)  is  fixed  at  1,160  francs.  Candidates  for  vacant 
places  are  examined  by  a  special  committee. 

The  preparatory  school  for  the  cantonal  gymnasium  has  three  classes  of 
one  year  each.  The  course  of  instruction  includes :  religion,  reading, 
writing,  elements  of  Latin,  arithmetic,  geography,  drawing,  music ;  and  for 
the  older  scholars,  military  drill.  Conditions  ci  admisdon  are :  comple- 
tion of  the  seventh  year,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing. The  salaries  oi  the  teachers  vary  from  1,000  to  1,800  frwics.  Latin 
is  mostly  taught  by  a  teacher  of  the  gymnasium.  The  scholastic  year 
commences  August  20th,  and  ends  July  10.  The  best  scholars  are  re- 
wainled  with  prizes,  which  consist  of  books. 

To  secondary  education,  as  generally  understood,  belongs  the  Gymna- 
sium, which  in  this  Canton  has  been  associated  with  the  Academy,  and  in 
this  account  is  classed  with  the  University,  to  which  it  is  a  preparatory 
schooL 

in.      SUPERIOR  IN8TRUCTI027. 

The  commencement  of  'superior  instruction  in  Vaud  can  be  traced  back 
as  far  as  the  sixteenth  cientury.  The  gymnasium,  (coUSge^)  was  founded 
May  27,  1540.  The  number  of  classes  was  originally  five,  with  the  fol- 
lowing course  of  instruction :  religion,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  writing^, 
arithmetic,  singing  of  psalms.     The  head-master  was  called  bachelier 
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{baccalaurem)  or  gymnasiarch.  The  Academy  was  founded  about  that 
time;  the  instruction  at  that  institution  was  confined  to  theology,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  cateehetlcs,  morals.  Amongst  the  professors  were  men  like  Conrad 
Gessner,  (15S7>1541,)  and  Theodore  de  Beza,  (1549-1559.)  This  acad- 
emy was  at  that  time  the  only  French  school  of  learning  which  represented 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  much  frequented  by  Germans, 
Frenchmen,  and  Englishmen,*  of  protestant  families.  Botih  the  gymna- 
sium and  the  academy  were  reorganized  in  1550.  The  gymnasium  con- 
sisted of  seven  classes,  of  which  the  seventh  was  practically  a  primary 
school.  In  the  highest  class,  authors  like  Herodotus,  Zenophon,  Plutarch, 
Cicero,  and  Lavius,  were  read.  Dialectics  was  a  favorite  subject  of  study. 
At  the  academy  a  professorship  of  belles  lettres,  (artes,)  was  founded;  the 
*^ professor  artium"  lectured  on  Cicero,  Aristotle  and  Hermogenes,  the 
elements  of  arithmetic,  the  first  four  books  of  £uclid,  the  geography  of 
Glareanus,  the  astronomy  of  Proclus,  as  also  on  some  of  Aristotle's  works 
on  natural  philosophy.  In  1594  a  professorship  of  philosophy  was  founded. 
The  academy  underwent  another  reorganization  in  1640,  by  which  there 
were  four  professorships,  that  of  the  belles  lettres  being  omitted. 

The  gymnasium  had  eight  classes,  and  the  study  of  Lalin  was  already 
commenced  in  the  lowest  class,  as  the  old  law  says,  *^  in  order  that  the  schol- 
ars might  at  an  early  age  already  get  a  taste  of  Latin  grammar.".  Besides 
the  authors  above-mentioned,  Csesar,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  were  read ;  the 
instruction  in  Greek  was  confined  to  the  grammar  and  the  four  gospels ; 
and  for  theologians  there  was  a  course  of  Hebrew,  according  to  Buxtorf. 

Additional  regulations  were  made  in  1 700 ;  at  the  academy  there  were 
to  be  henceforth  two  professors  of  theology,  one  of  Hebrew  and  exegesis, 
one  of  Greek  and  morals,  one  of  eloquence,  one  of  philosophy.  To  these 
was  added  in  1 708,  one  professor  of  history,  natural  law,  and  private  law. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  academy  was  divided  into  three 
departments,  and  numbered  nine  professors,  one  of  whom  was  ^  rector 
magnificus.**  Before  entering  on  the  duties  of  their  office,  professors  had 
to  pass  an  examination,  which  was  held  at  Berne. 

About  this  time,  (1700,)  the  gymnasium  was  reorganized;  the  eight 
classes  were  reduced  to  four,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient languages.  Besides  the  old  gymnasium,  another  was  founded  for 
those  who  did  not  intend  to  enter  any  of  the  learned  professions.  Similar 
institutions  were  founded  in  several  towns,  mostly  intended  to  prepare 
pupils  for  the  highest  class  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Lausanne. 

During  the  French  revolution  the  so-called  realistic  studies  were  intro- 
duced at  the  academy-  such  as  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  agriculture, 
forestrculture,  &c.  But  the  whole  was  without  any  proper  system,  till  by 
the  law  of  1806  an  exact  programme  was  laid  down  for  every  department. 
The  literary  studies  embraced  but  two  years,  and  the  philosophical  Uirce, 
■  and  the  number  of  professorships  was  increased.  To  the  gymnasium  an- 
other Latin  class  was  added.  In  1837  the  gymnasium  was  reoi^anized; 
it  was  divided  into  a  lower  division  wiUi  five,  and  a  higher  one  of  four 
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classes.  Besides  the  director,  there  are  eleircn  teachers,  and  four  assistant 
teachers  ot*  writin;^,  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics.  The  rules  and 
regulations  at  present  in  force  date  from  November  12,  1846. 

The  (gymnasium,  in  1868,  had  six  classes  of  one  year  each.  Candidates 
for  admission  must  be  ten  years  of  age,  and  pass  an  e^camination,  which  is 
held  annually  in  July.    The  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows: 


Classes. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

TIL 

IL 

I 

Huligion, 

2 

2 

2 

•  1 

— 

— 

French, 
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6 

4 

4 

4 

5 

Latin,      ... 

10 

9 

9 

8 

5' 

6 

German, 

.    —  ^ 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Greek,      - 

— 

— 

6 

6 

4 

5 

Arithmetic, 
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3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Hi!»tory,   -        -        - 

1 

1 

I 

3 

2 

3 

Geography, 
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2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Roman  Anriquitics, 
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— 
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— 

1 

t 

Greek  Antiquities, 
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— 

- 

— 

1 

1 

Natural  Science^     - 

- 

— 

- 

— 

2 

2 

Writing,      - 

-    3 

2 

2 

I 

— 

— 

Drawing, 

.   2 

2 

2 

-2 

2 

2 

Stenography, 

-    — 

— 

- 

— 

2 

2 

Vocal  Music,    - 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

In  French  the  three  lower  elasses  are  devoted  to  grammar,  reading,  oral 
and  written  exercises ;  in  the  third  class  the  niceties  of  the  language  are 
studied,  and  pieces  are  read  with  regard  to  logic,  grammar,  and  taste ;  in 
the  second  class,  general  rhetorie  is  studied,  and  the  readings  from  select 
authors  continued ;  in  the  first,  special  rhetorics  and  rules  a£  poetry  are 
studied.  In  Latin,  s^'ntax  is  studied  in  the  two  lowest  classes;  the  reading 
of  authors  commences  in  the  fourth  class  with  Eutropius,  Aureleus  Victor, 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Thaedrus;  in  the  diird  class,  Fiorus,  Cmsar,  (de  bello 
galiico,)  Ovid;  in  the  second  and  first  classes,  Csesar,  (de  bello  cwiliy)  Livius, 
Plinins,  Cicero,  (epistles,)  Ovid,  Virgil,  Sallust,  Horace.  In  Greek  the  syn- 
tax is  only  finished  in  the  first  class ;  the  anthors  read  are :  Xcnophon, 
Homer,  Herodotus,  Theocritus,  and  one  of  Plato's  dialogues.  The  study  of 
history  is  distributed  in  the  following  manner :  class  sixth,  chronology  of 
ancient  history  with  short  details  of  the  most  important  facts ;  class  five, 
chronology  of  the  middle  ages  in  the  same  way ;  class  four,  chronology  of 
modern  history;  class  three,  ancient  history  and  history  of  the  middle  ages 
in  detail ;  class  two,  modem  history  in  detail ;  class  one,  history  of  Switzer- 
land. The  study  of  geography  is  distributed  as  follows :  elasses  six,  ^ve, 
and  four,  political  geography ;  classes  three  and  two^  ancient  geography ; 
class  one,  astronomy,  and  physi<^al  geography.  Instruction  in  mathematics 
does  not  go  beyond  the  elementary  portions ;  the  same  is  the  case  with 
natural  sciences.  In  the  lower  three  classes,  the  ^*  system  of  classes 
(classen-system)  prevails,  and  in  the  higher  three,  the  **  system  of  subjects, 
(fach-srfstem.)  ITius  the  teachers  of  the  lowest  class  accompany  their 
scholars  through  the  lower  three  classes.  The  number  of  teachers  is  nine, 
llie  salary  of  class-teachers  is  1,700  francs,  whilst  that  of  teachers  of 
special   subjects,  (jach4ehrerj)  varies  between  1,600  and  1,800.     The 
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assistant  teachers  of  drawing,  music,  German,  &c.,  receive  from  500  to 
1,200  francs.  Vacancies  are  published  in  the  papers,  and  the  candidates 
pass  an  examination.  The  school-fee  is  82  francs.  Prizes  are  given  to 
the  best  scholars  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

The  Academy^  or  University, 

The  Academy  has  three  departments,  viz :  the  department  of  literature 
and  science,  (JaculU  des  Uttres  et  des  sciencesy)  the  department  of  theology, 
and  the  law  department  The  department  of  literature  and  science  has 
the  following  course  of  instruction :  Latin  language  and  literature,  Greek 
language  and  literature,  French  literature,  German  literature,  archeology 
Hebrew,  philosophy  and  history  of  pliilosophy,  history,  political  economy, 
history  of  social  science,  simple  and  applied  mathematics,  analytical  and 
technical  mechanics,  physics. 

The  theological  department  embraces:  exegesis,  history  of  theology, 
practical  theology,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Biblical  history,  dogmatics.  • 

The  law  department  includes :  Roman  law  and  its  history,  law  of  na- 
tions, (vdlker  recht,)  law  of  Switzerland,  law  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud, 
criminal  law,  Vaud  private  law,  philosophy  of  laws,  &c. 

The  professors  ore  either  ordinary,  extraordinary,  or  honorary ;  the  last 
title  is  only  given  to  men  who  are  eminent  in  some  branch  of  science. 

The  number  of  professors  in  the  department  of  literature  and  science,  is 
fourteen,  (eight  for  science,  six  for  literature) ;  in  the  department  c^  the- 
ology, five,  and  in  the  law  department,  four.  The  ordipary  professors  are 
obliged  to  lecture  fifteen  hours  per  week.  They  are  appointed  by  the 
government  council,  (staaie  r€Uh;)  if  they  themselves  have  solicited  a 
place,  they  must  pass  an  examination.  The  students  are  either  ordinary 
or  extraordinary.  Appli6ants  sixteen  years  d  age,  who  have  satisfiicto- 
rily  completed  the  three  highest  classes  at  the  cantonal  gynmasium,  gone 
successfully  through  a  college  communal,  and  the  highest  class  of  the 
cantonal  gymnasium,  are  admitted  at  once,  whilst  others  must  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  those  subjects  which  are  taught  at  the  gymnasium.  The 
scholars  of  the  *'  ^coles  moyennes,"  who  wish  to  enter  the  scientific  divis- 
ion of  the  department  of  literature  and  science,  need  not  pass  an  exami- 
nation in  the  ancient  languages,  and  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities.  The 
matriculation-fee  is  six  firancs,  the  lecture-fee  twenty  francs  for  the  winter 
course,  and  twelve  francs  for  the  summer  course. 

Extraordinary  students  must  be  either  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  old, 
according  to  whether  they  wish  to  attend  the  lectures  in  the  department 
of  literature  and  science,  or  the  lectures  in  one  of  the  two  other  depart- 
ments. Their  matriculation-fee  is  six  firancs;  the  lecture-fee  for  one 
course,  (one  to.  two  hours  each  week,}  is  six  firancs;  for  three  hours  each 
week,  ten  francs;  for  more  than  three  hours  each  week,  twelve  firancs; — 
all  the  lecture-fees  paid  must  not  exceed  48  francs  for  all  the  lectures  at- 
tended. The  academical  year  commences  October  20th  and  ends  July 
81st.    The  lectures  are  all  in  French,  and  each  lasts  1^  hours.    They 
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are  distributed  in  such  a  manner  that  students  in  the  department  of  liter- 
ature and  science,  and  in  the  law  department,  are  enabled  to  finish  their 
studies  in  three  years,  and  those  in  the  department  of  theology'  in  four 
years.  At  the  head  of  the  academy  is  the  rector,  elected  by  the  ordinary 
professors,  from  their  own  number,  for  three  years,  who  receives  an  addi- 
tional salary  of  200  francs.  The  salaries  of  the  professors  range  from 
2,600  to  3,200  francs.     . 

The  Academy  confers  the  degree  of  ^  Bachelier"  (Bachelier-des-lettres ; 
dcB-sciences-mathematiques;  Baehelier-de»-science8-physiques  et  natur- 
elle^)  and  the  degree  of  ^  Licentialey*  (Licencie-des-lettres ;  Licenci6-deft- 
sciences-math^matiques ;  Licencie-des-sciences-physiques ;  Licencie-des- 
sciences-natnrelles ;  Licenci^  en  theologie  \  Licenci^  en  droit.)  The  ex- 
amination for  degrees  is  held  by  a  jury  of  professors ;  it  is  written  and 
oraL  The  written  examination  for  the  degree  of  **  Bachelier-des-lettres,'* 
comprises :  translation  of  a  Latin  piece  into  French,  and  vice  versa ;  trans- 
lation of  a  Greek  piece  into  French ;  answering  of  questions  in  history 
of  literature,  and  philosophy.  At  the  oral  examination  for  the  same  de- 
gree, passages  from  Latin,  Greek,  Grerman,  and  French  authors,  must  be 
explained,  and  questions  answered  in  history  of  literature,  philosophy, 
geography,  physics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history.  Candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  ^  Bachelier^es-sciences-physiques  et  naturelles," 
must,  besides  their  special  subject,  also  show  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
geography,  history,  j^ilosophy,  and  French  literature.  From  candidates 
for  the  d^^ree  of  **  BachelieiMies-sciences-math^matiques,''  a  knowledge  of 
the  following  subjects  is  required :  arithmetic,  elementary  mathematics, 
integral  and  differential  calculus,  geometry,  trigonometry,  analytical  and 
descriptive  geometry,  elements  of  mtehanics,  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry. 
Candidates  for  the  degree  "^  Licenci^-des-lettrcs,'*  have  the  following  sub- 
jects for  their  written  examination :  a  Latin  composition  in  prose  or 
verse ;  a  French  composition ;  translation  of  a  French  piece  into  Greek. 
The  oral  examination  for  the  same  degree,  embraces  the  following  subjects : 
explanation  of  passages  from  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  German  authors ; 
history  of  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  German  literature ;  philosophy,  and 
general  history.  The  degree  of  **'  Licenci^-des-sciences-math^matiques,'* 
is  conferred  on  thoee  who  pass  a  written  and  oral  examination  in  differen- 
tial and  integral  calculus,  theoretical  mechanics,  and  astronomy.  At  the 
examination  for  the  degree  of  '^lioencie-des-sciences-physiques,"  the 
following  subjects  are  demanded:  physics,  meteorology,  organic,  inor- 
ganic, and  analytical  chemistry ;  for  the  degree  of  ^  Licenci6-des-sciences- 
naturelles ":  anatomy,  physiology,  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  geol- 
ogy ;  for  the  degree  of  ^  Licenci^  en  theologie,"  or  ^  en  droit,"  the  candi- 
date must  write  a  dissertation,  and  undergo  a  written  and  oral  examination 
on  the  subjects  taught  in  his  department ;  and  the  former  must  also  preach 
a  trial-sermon. 

The  Academy  in  its  various  departments  is  resorted  to  by  pupils  from 
other  Cantons,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
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Special  School  of  Science  and  Art. 

Since  1853,  there  has  existed  at  Lausanne  a  Technical  Institution,  (icole 
speciale  dela  Suisse  frangaise  pour  Vindustrie,  les  travaux  publics  et  lei  con- 
struclioas  civiles,)  intended  for  the  education  of  engineers,  mechanicians, 
chemists,  and  architects.  It  has  a  three  years*  course.  Students  on  en- 
tering must  be  at  least  seventeen  years  old,  and  pass  an  examination  in 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  descriptive  geography,  physics,  chemistry, 
geometrical  drawing.  Only  those  who  possess  the  degree  of  "Bachelier- 
des-sciences,"  are  exempt  from  this  examination.  An  examination-fee  of 
20  francs  is  to  be  paid.     The  lecture-fee  is  five  hundred  francs  per  annum. 

There  are  eleven  professors,  and  the  following ' subjects  are  taught: 
higher  mathematics,  mineralogy,  geology,  theoretical  mechanics,  science 
of  construction,  architecture,  general  and  technical  physics  and  chemistry, 
technical  mechanics,  practical  and  descriptive  geometry,  construction  of 
roads,  bridges,  canals,  railroads,  &c.  To  obtain  the  engineerAiiploma,  the 
student  must  pass  an  examination  on  the  above  studies. 

Statislicti. 

In  1867,  out  of  32,765  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16  years, 
25,524,  (or  15,076  boys  and  14,448  girls,)  were  in  public  schools. ' 

Out  of  728  regular  primary  schools,  524  were  for  boys  and  girls;  102 
for  boys ;  and  102  for  girls.  Besides  these  regular  schools,  there  were  144 
infant  schools  for  children  under  7  years,  and  287  industrial  schools  for 
needle- work,  &c.  In  all  the  primary  schools,  there  were  552  male  teach- 
ers, and  527  female  teachers. 

The  total  expense  of  primar}'  instruction  was  668,867  francs;  of  which 
452,537  francs  were  paid  by  the  Communes;  81,864  by  parents,  and  134,- 
466  by  the  Cantonal  government 

Tlicre  were  6  secondary  schools,  with  190  pupils  (boys  and  girls);  and 
5  girls'  higher  schools,  with  170  pupils. 

The  twelve  "colleges  et  c coles  moyennes,"  (at  Aubonne,  Bex,  Lau- 
sanne, Morges,  Moudon,  Nyon,  Orbc,  Payemc,  Rollc,  Ste.  Croix,  Vevoy, 
Yvcrdon,)  were  attended  by  about  400  pupils.  The  government  in  1866 
contributed  54,066  francs  towards  these  schools.  In  some  places  there  are 
also  higher  girls'  schools.  At  the  "  Institute  Henchoz,"  in  Chateau  d'Oex, 
there  were  16  scholars,  (9  studying  Latin.)  In  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution" at  Yvcrdon,  there  were  25  pupils,  (12  boys,  and  18  girls.) 

At  the  Cantonal  Gymnasium,  there  were  189  scholars,  (169  from  the 
Canton  de  Vaud,  16  from  other  Cantons,  4  foreigners.)  At  thc**6cole 
speciale,"  there  were  30  ordinary,  and  5  extraordinary  students.  The  ex- 
penses of  tills  school  were  25,310  francs,  and  the  income  27,486  francs. 

At  the  Academy,  there  were  in  all  211  students,  viz:  148  in  the  depart- 
ment of  literature  and  science,  13  in  the  theological  department, -and  50 
in  tlie  law  department,  (127  from  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  42  from  other 
Can  toils,  and  42  foreigners.) 

There  are  at  Lausanne  large  museums  and  an  excellent  library. 


PUBUC  mSTRUCTM  TS  ZCG. 


RISTOKT — ARBA — POPULATION. 

Zuo  18  said  to  be  the  original  scat  of  the  ancient  Tageni,  and  was  suo- 
ccssirely  ruled  by  tlie  Romans,  the  Franks,  the  Dukes  of  Zfthringen,  and 
the  Dukes  of  Austria.  In  1352,  it  was  taken  by  the  Swiss,  and  joined  the 
confederation  as  a  separate  canton,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Dukes 
of  Austria,  which  arrangement  ceased  entirely  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  the  year  1847,  it  joined  the  seceding  cantons.  The  present  constitution 
dates  from  the  year  1814.  In  1860,  there  were  19,667  inhabitants,  (on  an 
area  of  85  square  miles,)  mostly  of  German  origin,  and  all,  but  622,  of 
catholic  religion. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Hie  law  of  October  28,  1850,  on  the  organization  of  education  in  the 
canton,  commences  with  the  following  sentence : 

*'  The  education  of  the  young  is  the  sacred  duty  of  parents,  and  of  the 
cantonal  and  local  authorities,  as  also  of  the  church.  Its  aim  is,  to  pro- 
duce moral  and  religious  men  in  the  sense  of  the  catholic  church,  to  make 
of  them  good  and  sensible  citizens,  and  prepare  them  for  practice  life.*' 

The  educational  establishments  of  the  canton  are :  elementar}'  schools, 
secondary'  schools^  and  the  cantonal  school.  All  the  schools  of  the  canton 
are  divided  into  school  districts,  each  of  .which  is  superintended  by  a 
school  committee. 

I.      ELEHENTART  SCHPOLS. 

These  are  dirided  into  primary  schools  and  repetition  schools.  The 
course  of  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  includes  religion,  Bible  his- 
tory, reading,  writing,  grammar,  rudiments  of  composition,  arithmetic,  his- 
tory of  Switzerland,  geography,  drawing,  and  singing ;  female  work  for  the 
girls.  The  clergyman  of  the  village  has  charge  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion. As  a  general  rule,  the  school  lasts  forty-two  weeks  during  the  year ; 
tlie  number  of  hours  per  week  varies  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five.  The 
primary  school  course  embraces  six  years,  and  the  repetition  school  at 
least  one  year  and  a  half.  No  one  is  permitted  to  leave  the  school  until 
he  has  thoroughly  mastered  all  the  subjects  taught.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
teaeher*s  place  the  following  conditions  are  required :  the  candidate  must 
be  of  age,  a  catholic,  have  a  good  moral  character,  and  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination,  which  extends  to  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  schools.  After  having  successfully  passed  this  examination- 
tlie  candidate  receives  a  certificate  of  qualification  for  tlie  period  of  one 
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to  four  years.  AAcr  this  term  Las  elapsed,  the  board  of  education  can, 
if  it  is  thought  desirable,  subject  him  to  a  second  examination,  or  ^uiply 
prolong  his  certificate,  if  his  success  in  teaching  shows  him  to  be  ani])!y 
<]ualified  for  his  duties.  The  teachers  are  chosen  by  the  parishes,  which 
also  fix  the  salary.  If  a  parish  neglect  to  fill  a  place  for  four  weeks  afler 
the  vacancy  has  occurred,  the-caatoiial  board  ean  appoint  a  teacher  pro- 
Tifiionally  ibr  the  scholastic  year. 

U.     SECONDARY  8CIIOOI3.. 

Hie  rules  and  regulations  in  force  with  regard  to  secondary  schools,  \ 
date  fiponi  September  14,  1860.  The  conrFe  of  instruction  includes :  re- 
ligion, German,  French,  mathematics,  geography,  history,  natural  sciences, 
book-keeping,  drawing,  calligraphy,,  and  singing.  These  schools  have 
mostly  two  courses,  with  a  head-master  for  each.  Hie  cantonal,  real,  and 
imlustrial  school  endHuees  three  courses,  in  which,  besides  the  subjects 
above-mentioned,  Italian,  pliysies,  and  chemistry,  are  taught  The  nmn- 
ber  of  tcacliors  is  three  to  four.  The  minimum  salary  of  a  secondaiy 
8c1k)oI  teacher  is  1,200  francs;  the  teachers  at  the  industrial  school  receive 
from  1,600  to  1,800  francs  and  frxKs  lodging;  tlie  rector  receives  300  firancs 
in  addition.  Hie  government  pays  two-thirds  of  the  teachers'  salaries. 
To  enter  tlie  secondary,  or  industrial  school,  a  maturity  examination  in 
the  studies  of  the  primary  school  is  required. 

The  greal  council,  (grosse  rath,)  gives  every  year  500  francs  for  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers ;  the  stipend  is  granted  for  three  years,  and  obUges  the 
student  to  enter  some  seminary  recommended  by  the  board  of  education. 
For  eveVy  year  of  the  stipend,  tke  student  must  serve  two  as  a  teacher. 

The  law  organizing  repetition  schools  dates  from  August  21, 1863.  They 
are  to  be  established  in  every  town  and  village,  and  have  a  three  years' 
course,  of  eight  months  in  each  year,  and  three  hours  per  week. 

The  gymnasium,  in  connection  with  the  cantonal  school  in  Zug,  has 
three  classes,  (each  with  two  divisions.)  styled  grammar,  syntax,  and 
rhetoric.  There  are  three  professors,  who  instruct  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
The  remaining  instruction,  as  far  as  required,  the  students  receive  at  the 
secondary  and  industrial  division  of  the  same  cantonal  schooL 

There  are  annual  teachers'  conferences ;  one  for  teachers  of  elementary 
schoc^s,  and  one  ibr  teachers  of  superior  schools.  There  is  also  a  teachers' 
library,  towards  which  regular  contributions  are  paid  by  the  government, 
and  by  the  teachers  themselves. 

Statistics, 

In  1867,  there  were  in  operation,  50  primar}'  schools,  with  2,215  pupils; 
19  repetition  schools,  with  411  pupils;  5  secondary  schools,  with  111  pu- 
pils ;  1  cantonal  school,  with  an  industrial  division,  with  23  pupils,  and  a 
gy mnasial  division,  with  21  pupils.  In  the  50  primary  schools,  there  were 
54  male  and  31  female  teachers.  Total  school  ex|)enditure  wiis  28,9 Gl 
francs. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  ZURICH 


^BXA.— POPDLAnOV. — BISTORT. 

The  canton  of  Zorich,  on  an  area  of  086  English  square  miles,  on  the 
1st  January,  1861,  had  267,641  inhabitants.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  Zurich  (Turicom)  was  founded  bj  the  Romans  during  the  early- 
days  of  the  empire;  the  city- and  the  surrounding  country  became  part 
of  Charlemagne^  and  later  of  the  German  empire.  Under  the  Saxon 
and  the  Swabian  emperors,  Zurich  was  a  fidf  of  the  dukes  of  Swabia 
and  the  counts  of  ThurgOYia,  later  of  the  counts  of  Ziihringen.  Frederick 
II.,  in  121 8v  made  Zurich *a  free  city.  The  building  oi  some  fortifications 
led  to  a  feud  between  the  citizens  and  the  deigy,  the. nobility  taking  the 
part  of  the  latter.  The  consequence  was  that  Zurich  formed  a  league 
with  Schwys  and  XTri,  which,  howerer,  only  lasted  three  yeaxa  During 
the  following  period,  Zurich  eiyoyed  great  priril^ges  from  the  German 
emperors,  and  even  fought  on  their  side  during  the  first  years  of  the 
Swiss  war.  One  party,  howe?er,  strongly  fitvored  a  union  with  the 
Swiss  cantons,  and  by  a  preconcerted  arrangement  on  the  night  of  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1850,  either  murdered  or  drore  away  all  of  the  oonsenrative 
party  who  opposed  this  -union.  Soon  after  Zurich  became  one  of  the 
Swiss  cantons.  In  Zurich,  Zwingli  inaugurated  the  Swiss  church  re- 
formation, and  at  the  same  time  instituted  a  parish  school  At.  the  out* 
break  of  the  French  revolutioo,  Zurich  strongly  q;>posed  the  Trench 
revolutionary  ideas.  In  1796,  the  canton  was  the  chief  theatre  of  the 
war  between  the  French  and  the  Austro-Russian  army.  During  the 
war  of  the  confederation,  (Sonderbundskrieg,)  Zurich  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Protestants  and  Federalists. 

The  present  constitution  dates  firom  NoTember  22, 1830.  According 
to  it,  all  adult  citizens  of  20  years  of  age  enjoy  the  franchise,  and  elect 
neariy«ll  the  members  of  a  great  oouncQ  of  212  members,  except  a 
small  number  elteted  by  the  councQ  itsel£  This  council  appoints  an 
ezecutiTe  body  of  19  members,  who  hold  office  for  ax  years,  and  is  pre- 
sided over  by  the  burgomaster.  Zurich  is  the  great  manufacturing  can- 
ton of  Switzerland.  The  cotton  mannfiu^ure  employs  about  27,000 
hands,  and  the  silk  manuihcture  18,000.  The  .export  of  silk  goods  an- 
nually amounts  to  forty-five  millions  of  fiuncs.  There  are  84  dye-works 
and  calico  printing-worics,  12  woolen  ftctories,  61  tanneries,  Ac  The 
machine  sho^  of  Zurich,  of  which  there  are  8,  are  among  the  most 
famous  of  Central  Europe.    Zurich  has  12  pnblishii^  houses,  18  print- 
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rog-offlces  and  10  lithographic  establishments.  In  the  rural  districts 
large  numbers  of  excellent  cattle  are  raised,  and  considerable  quantities 
of  butter  and  cheese  are  exported. 

PUBUG  IKBTBC[CnON. 

The  school  system  of  Zurich,  as  reyised  in  1859,  is  one  of  the  most 
comprehensiTe  and  efficient  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  as  the  following  ex- 
hibit, taken  from  the  official  annual  report  of  the  canton  {B/eeheMehqfta- 
lerieht  det  JSegierungtrath^B)  for  1867  will  show : 

r.  ELEVENTART  SCHOOLS.     (VoUcsehulen,) 

The  canton  of  Zurich  is  divided  into  11  districts  (Besirk^)  for  civil  as 
well  as  school  purposes^-corresponding  to  some  extent  to  our  division 
into  counties— subdivided  into  162  subdistricts  (sehulhreise)  as  regards 
the  primary  schools,  and  59  subdistricts  as  regards  the  higher  elemen* 
tary  or  intermediate  schools  (called  in  the  language  of  the  law  "  second- 
ary schools.*^    There  are : 

(1.)  Primary  schools.— 0{  these  there  are  8.66,  (279  ungraded  and  87 
graded,)  with  81,069  scholars.  In  most  cases  a  so-called  repetition 
school  is  connected  with  the  primary  school,  in  which  the  tocher  out 
of  the  usual  school-hours  gives  8  hours  instruction  per  week  to 
children  who  have  left  the  primary  schools ;  the  number  of  scholars  in 
these  repetition  schools  is  7,906.  Singing  is  likewise  taught  out  of  the 
usual  school-hours,  and  15,615  scholars  were  instructed.  The  primary 
course  covers  six  (6)  years,  and  the  repetition  course  three  (3)  years. 
The  total  number  of  primary  school  teachers  is  550.  The  number  of 
female  industrial  schools  is  886,  with  828  teachers  and  9,298  scholars. 

(2.)  Higher  elementary  (called  secondary)  schools, — Of  these  there  are 
59,  with  2,818  scholars  (1,659  boys  and  654  girls)  and  88  teachers. 

(8.)  Normal  schools  and  Teachers^  seminary. — There  is  one  primary 
normal  school  [JSTdfungsschule]  with  one  teacher  and  87  scholars ;  one 
normal  repetition  school  with  15  scholars;  one  normal  singing  school 
with  40  pupils ;  the  cantonal  Teachers*  Seminary  at  Kussnacht,  with 
which  these  three  normal  schools  are  connected,  numbers  188  students. 

(4.)  Private  schools. — Of  private  schools  corresponding  to  the  public 
primary  and  secondary  (higher  elementary)  schools  there  are  18,  with 
818  scholars  and  68  teachera  Of  private  industrial  schools,  drawing 
schools,  &c.,  there  are  45,  with  914  scholars  and  67  teachers.  All  these 
last-mentioned  schools  are  under  government  inspection,  and  also  receive 
subsidies  from  government 

IL    SBOONDART  SCHOOLS. 

The  cantonal  school  (cantonsschule)  consists  of  two  (2)  divisions,  viz. : 
the  gymna«um,  for  clasical  studies,  and  the  real  school  (indusiriesohule) 
for  practical  studies.  The  gymnasium  has  a  higher  and  lower  division, 
with  7  classes  and  198  scholars ;  the  real  school  has  4  claSses,  with  149 
scholars ;  total,  842  pupils. 
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Under  this  head  must  be  classed  the  higher  schools  of  Winterthur. 
This  town,  of  6,52d  inhabitants,  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  thriftiest 
towns  of  Switierland.  Besides  the  primary  schools,  it  possesses  the  fol- 
lowing institutions  of  a  higher  grade,  which  are  also  largely  attended  by 
scholars  from  other  cantons.  The  school  of  industry  (indmtrie  tehuh,) 
a  kind  of  real  school  of  6  classes,  with  127  scholars ;  a  prepar€Uory 
school  with  24  scholars;  an  ifUermsdiaU  school  of  8  classes  with  20 
scholars;  a  gymnasium  of  7  classes  with  88  scholars;  a  high  girls* 
school  of  4  classes  with  126  scholars.  All  these  schools  receive  a  gov- 
ernment subsidy,  but  the  greater  amount  of  the  expenses  is  met  by  the 
town  of  Winterthur. 

m.   SUPBBIOR  SCHOOLS. 

The  University  of  Zurich,  with  4  Acuities,  viz. :  theology,  law,  medi- 
cine and  philosophy.  Hie  number  of  professors  is  72,  and  the  number 
of  students  in  1867-68,  246  (54  student  of  theology,  89  Uw  students,  88 
students  of  medicine  and  65  students  of  philosophy.) 

nr.  flPICIAL  SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  Federal  Polytechnic  School  is  described  elsewhere  in  Report  on 
Sdentificand  Industrial  Schools. 

2.  The  agricultural  school  with  a  model  fium ;  it  has  a  two  years' 
course.    The  number  of  teachers  is  10,  and  the  number  of  scholars  26. 

8.  The  school  of  veterinary  surgery,  with  a  8  years'  course.  The 
number  of  teachers  is  7^  and  the  number  of  scholars  26. 

T.   STATISTIGS. 

The  total  of  schools  and  attendance  in  1867  ^vas  as  follows:  702  primary 
schools  of  all  kiods,  with  50,580  pupils;  2  gymnasiums,  each  with  real  classes, 
and  595  pupils;  3  technical  schools,  with  325  pupils;  2  high  schools  for  girls, 
with  275  pupils;  63  private  schools,  with  1,232  pupils;  3  superior  and  special 
schools,  with  398  pupils. 

The  capital  of  school  funds  in  1867  was  as  follows : 

Primary  school  Aind,  5.871,809  francs^  Special  fund, 245,524 francs :  Second- 
ary school  fund,  491,122  franca ;  Special  school  fUnd,  46,968  fhmcs ;  Univenuty 
and  other  funds,  2,000,000  franca;  Total,  8,155,428  Aranos. 

The  Cantonal  government  contributed  towards  salaries  and  other 

school  expenses  in  1867,  as  follows :  • 

Salary  of  primary  teachers,  266,171.88  Arancs:  Salary  of  secondary  teachers, 
14,958  fmncs ;  Salary  of  temporary  teachers,  2,707  francs ;  Pensions  of  teachers, 
14j980  francs ;  Special  aid  (A^Mtn^,)  11,880  francs ;  Diminution  of  local  de- 
ficits, 12,402  francs  ;  Subsidies  to  poor  school  districts,  10,847  francs ;  Building 
of  acnool-houses,  21,200  francs ;  necondary  schools,  76,558  francs ;  IndustriiQ 
schools,  0,160  francs ;  Schools  of  Winterthur,  4,000  francs :  Schools  of  Zurich, 
4,000  fmncs ;  Scholarships  in  Universities,  7.290  francs ;  Scholarships  in  Can- 
tonal school,  2,810  fhmcs ;  Scholarships  in  Winterthur  Hiffh  school,  510  fhmcs ; 
Scholarships  in  Polytechnic  school,  560  francs ;  Soholarsnips  for  travel}  1,850 
francs ;  Scholarships  preparatory  for  gymnasium,  400  flnancs ;  Scholarships  in 
teachers*  Seminary,  5,520  francs;  Scholarships  in  secondary  schools,  8.000 
fhmcs;  Cadet  corps,  1,845  fhmcs;  Annual  grant  for  botanic  garden,  dkc, 
14,000  fhmcs ;  Total,  485,588  fhmcs. 

We  give  on  the  following  page  the  latest  statistics  of  schools,  teachers 
and  pupils  in  all  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland. 
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The  prt^scnt  constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  an  expansion  of  the 
statulo  fondamentale  del  regno,  granted  by  King  Charles  Albert  to  his  Sar- 
dinian subjects,  March  4,  1848.  By  this  charter,  the  executive  power  of 
the  state  belongs  exclusively  to  the  sovereign,  and  is  exercised  by  him 
through  responsible  ministers,  viz :  1*  ISnister  of' tlii&  Biteisioii^  S.  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction.  8.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  4.  Minister 
of  Public  Works.  5.  Minister  of  War.  6.  ]^iinister  of  Marine.  7.  Min- 
ister of  Conunerce,  Industry,  and  AgriculttiYe.  8.  Minister  of  Finance. 
9.  Minister  of  Justice  and  E^cclesiastical  Affiikv. 

The  princes  of  the  House  of  Savoy  began  as  early  as  1729  to  wlthllMnr 
the  supervision  of  secondary  schools  from  the  religions  orders,  and  pro> 
vision  was  made  for  educating  teachers  of  this  class  of  schools  in  a  college 
connected  with  the  university.  In  1772,  a  decree  was  published  estaUidi- 
ing  primary  schools,  but  with  special  reference  to  preparing  pupils  for'the 
Latin  schools,  and  confining  instruction  beyond  that  olijcet  to  the  ItaHto 
language.  In  the  legislation  we  find  the  germ  of  a  well-K^omposed  council 
of  public  instruction. 

The  occupation  of  Sardinia  by  the  republican  goremment  of  Fruice, 
as  well  as  by  the  empire  of  Napoleon,  gave  a  decided  impulse  to  popnlAr, 
as  well  as  to  higher  education.  Every  township  was  compelled  by  law  to 
establish  a  common  school  for  boys,  in  order  to  give  them  instructiott  in* 
reading,  writing,  and  the  first  elements  of  Italian,  French,  and  iMdn 
grammar.  But  on  the  restoration  of  the  oM  government,  in  1814,  all  laws 
of  this  character  were  abolished,  and  public  schools  were  regarded  as  vev- 
oluUonar}'  and  dangerous.  In  1821,  an  attempt  was  made  to  re-establish 
public  schools,  and  a  decree  was  issued  by  widch  all  the  chief  borovghs 
and  all  townships  were  obliged  to  establish  free  cottmoii  schools.  But 
owing  to  clerical  opposition  to  schools  not  subject  to  their  nmnagement, 
but  little  progress  was  made,  except  in  estabUsfaine^  a  ftw  infant  schools, 
until  1844,  when  a  normal  school  for  teachers  was  instituted  in  IVirin. 

Under  the  impulse  of  school  movements  in  other  conntfies, — ^in  Switser- 
land,  Germany,  and  France, — ^the  government  of  Sardinia,  under  the  new 
constitution  granted  by  Charles  Albert,  entered  on  a  career  of  school  oi^- 
ganization  and  renovation  which  has  finaBy  broken  up  the  old  oorder  of: 
things.  A  commission,  composed  of  Dr.  Luigi  Parola,-  and  Prof.  Wacaao 
Botta,  (since  a  resident  In  NewTork  city,)  visited  the  principal  states  of 
Europe,  and  published  in  1851,  a  volominous  report  on  Public  Instmction 
in  Germany,  with  reference  to  the  improvement  of  public  schools  of  every 
grade  in  Sardinia. 

A  Si^kreme  Council  of  Public  Instruction  was  created,  and  attached  to 
a  Minister;  primary  schools,  o£  a  higher  and  lower  grade;  secondary 
schools,  embracing  classical  and  technical  schools,  md  toyal  and  national 
colleges ;  and  a  new  organization  of  the  universities,'  ynin  instituted.*   Tlie 

•PubUe  LMtnictloii  in  Sardinia,  by  Piof.  Y.  BotM,  in  Am.  Jonma^r  XdMntton,  Ibr  1857. 
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Iaw  of  1848  was  revised  in  the  Ught  of  ten  years  experience  in  1857 ; 
when  the  political  changes  of  Italy  soon  led  to  an  extension  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  new  organization  over  nearly  the  entire  territory  and  popula- 
tion of  Italy,  under  the  new  law  of  November  13,  1859.*  For  a  compr^ 
hensive  survey  of  the  system  as  now  established,  we  are  indebted  to  Prof. 
RuggSero  Bonghi,  member  oC  tho  Supreme  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

I.      ORGAiriZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

Public  Instruction  throughout  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  is  organized  and 
administered  in  confbrnfity  to'  the  law  of  November  18,  1859,  which, 
though  subsequently  modified  in  many  particulars,  constitutee  the  ixame- 
work  of  the  present  systiSuL 

Public  and  Private  Instruction, 

We  call  that  instruction  public,  which  is  regulated  by  the  public  author- 
ities (state  or  municipal)  according  to  law,  and  that  private,  which  is  given 
and  administered  by  private  persons.  To  be  public,  instruction  need  not 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  general  government,  although  the  law  imposes 
on  municipalities  a  part  or  even  the  whole  burden  of  the  expenses  of  many 
public  institutions,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  Their  public  character  is 
derived  from  the  fact  that  ppblic  offieers  are  aathorixed  to  intervene  in 
their  government,  not  that  the  treasury  defrays  their  expenses. 

Municipalities  and  provinces  are  at  full  liberty  to  found  new  schools 
besides  those  which  the  law  requires  them  to  maintain.  These  municipal 
and  provincial  establishments  partake  of  the  character  both  of  public  and 
private  institutions.  With  respect  to  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction, 
they  are  as  free  as  any  private  establishment ;  but  in  the  selection  of  teach- 
ers, they  are  subject  to  special  governmental  4r^gulations.  The  ministerial 
supervision  of  institutions  having  a  private  character  extends  only  to 
morality,  health,  political  principles,  and  public  order. 

The  public  administrative  authorities  are  constituted  as  follows : 

Ministry  of  PvhRc  Instruction, 

A  minister  is  appointed  by  the  King  to  take  control  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  superintend  private  teaching. 

The  minister  is  assisted  by  a  secretary-general,  changing  with  him,  whose 
office  is  consequently  a  political  one ;  a  Supreme  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction ;  and  a  legal  counselor. 

The  secretary  has  no  prerogatives  determined  by  law,  but  is  invested 
with  as  much  power  as  the  minister  himself  according  to  the  degree  of 
confidence  the  latter  thinks  fit  to  place  in  him. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  organized  in  three  dividons, 
each  with  its  own  chie(  (capo  di  divisione ;)  each  division  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  each  with  its  own  superintendent. 

— •    ^^^^— ^^-^^— ^^-^^— ^^^— — ^^^^^— ^-^-^^^  — —   -  -        

•To  ToBeuDj  by  the  ToiOMi  GorvmiiMiit,  Mudi  10,  ISOO ;  to  the  N«^pollteo  ptwluoM  bgr 
the  law  of  the  Lleoteouicy,  Fobniary  10, 1861 ;  to  Sicily  by  the  ProdirtetoAl  GoTenuMBly 
October  17, 1890. 
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First,  there  is  the  financial  and  eeonomical  division,  to  which  is  intrusted 
the  management  of  the  fimds  for  public  instruction. 

To  the  second  division  is  assigned  the  fine  arts,  antiquities,  conservato- 
ries of  music,  academies,  scientific  and  literary  bodies,  public  libraries  not 
belonging  to  universities,  and  the  public  archives. 

To  the  third  and  last  division  is  intrusted  the  supervision  of^e  univer- 
sity instruction,  the  practical  schoola  for  engineers,  the  schools  of  veterinary 
medicine,  and  institutions  and  schools  of  every  kind  for  superior  instruc- 
tion, not  connected  with  the  universities. 

The  secondary  and  primary  instruction  instead  of  a  separate  division, 
has  a  central  superintendent,  {provveditorato  cefUrale^^  created  by  a  decree 
of  September  27,  1867,  who  has,  in  virtue  of  a  by-law  of  October  2(Hh* 
of  the  same  year,  the  direction  of  all  the  business  concerning  the  last  two 
kinds  of  instruction.  But  even  this  dc^cree,  recent  as  it  is,  fails,  to  secure  a 
perfect  execution ;  for  there  are  now  two  central  boards  of  supervision  for 
secondary  and  primary  instruction  respectively  composed  of  six  superin- 
tendents, two  oi  first,  two  qf  second,  and  two  of  third  class.  Hie  first  two 
direct  the  administration  in  its  two  sections,  and  the  last  four  aid  them  ac- 
cording to  the  various  scientific  and  Kterary  requirements  of  the  different 
branches  of  instruction. 

The  decree  constituting  the  central  supervison  is  not  precise  in  its  lan- 
guage, but  its  aim  is  to  provide  a  board,  upon  which  secondary  and  pri- 
mary instruction,  in  all  their  branches  and  interests,  should  depend.  Its 
main  duty  is  individually  to  pay  attention  to  the  intellectual  prc^gress  of 
the  teachers,  and  to  decide  collectively : 

(a.)    On  the  interpretation  of  laws  and  by-laws. 

(b,)  On  the  regulations  to  be  presented  to  the  minister,  with  a  view  to 
further  public  studies,  and  to  diffuse  elementary  and  pubUc  instruction. 

(c.)  On  the  nominations,  prctmotions,  and  transfers  of  public  teachers 
from  one  place  to  another. 

(d.)     On  the  discipline  of  public  schools. 

(tf.)  On  the  distribution  of  subsidies  to  teachers  of  elementary  and 
popular  schools. 

Hiis  board  of  supervision,  (^provedUariy)  informs  the  minister  'of  the 
best  works  published  by  or  for  the  use  of  teachers,  and  proposes  the  prizes 
to  be  allotted  to  them. 

Whenever  matters  concerning  primary  or  secondary  instruction  are  be- 
ing discussed  in  the  supreme  council,  it  appoints  one  of  its  members  to  at- 
tend the  sittings  of  that  body. 

The  Supreme  Council  of  Public  Instruetwn. 

A  Supreme  Council  of  Public  Instruction  is  constituted  under  the 
presidency  of  the  minister,  who  must  in  many  cases  consult  this  body. 
It  is  composed  of  fourteen  ordinary  members,  and  seven  extraordinary, 
all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Chief  of  the  State.  Hie  former  four- 
teen are  entitled  to  a  salary  of  2,000  firancs  a  year,  and  are  usually 
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choflen  from  public  profenora,  bat  five  of  them  at  least  moat  not  belong 
to  this  class. 

The  functions  of  the  Supreme  Cooncil  are  ndviMXcy^  administratiye^ 
and  jndiciaL 

(a.)    Advisory, — The  council  mast  be  consulted  : 

(1 .)  Whenever  a  new  law  concerning  public  instruction  is  to  be  l«oag^ 
into  parliament,  or  a  by-law  poblished  by  the  minister. 

(2.)  Whenever  the  bodgets  of  pubtic  instruction  are  to  be  settled  in 
matters  concerning  cabinets,  museums,  and  the  material  aids  of  tea^^ing 
belonging  to  univenitiM. 

(3.)    Whenever  contests  between  the  school  authorities  arise. 

(4.)  Whenever  applications  are  made  bj  candidates  for  professorships 
in  the  royal  universities. 

(5.)  On  the  neglect  and  offences  of  professors  of  the  secondary  (class- 
ical and  technical)  and  normal  schools,  when  such  offences  deserve  degra- 
dation. The  defendants  have  the  right  to  be  heard  either  in  writing,  or 
orally. 

The  opinion  of  the  council  may  be  consulted  by  the  minister  In  all  mat- 
ters touching  the  intellectual  and  administrative  management  of  public 
instruction. 

(6.)     Administrative, — The  Council 

(1.)  Proposes  to  the  minister  those  provisions  which  are  deemed  bene- 
ficial to  the  progress  of  instruction. 

(2.)  Examines  and  approves  of  the  text-books  for  secondary  and  pri- 
mary instruction,  and  procures  the  examination  of  the  works  published  by 
university  professors,  as  well  as  of  those  sent  to  it  for  the  same  purpose  by 
the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

(3.)  Examines  the  claims  of  those  persons,  who,  not  having  stood  the 
test  prescribed  by  law  for  the  various  public,  municipal,  and  private  schools, 
wish  to  be  authorized  to  teach. 

(4.)  Keeps  account  of  the  vacancies  that  occur  in  the  university  pro- 
fessorships, and  either  proposes  a  candidate  to  the  minister,  or,  when  called 
upon  by  him,  opens  a  competition,  and  chooses  the  examiners.  It  also 
appoints  the  members  of  the  examining  boards  for  the  general  university 
examinations. 

(r.)    Judicial — The  Council 

(1.)  Decides  each  case- relating  to  university  professors  and  coUeg^te 
doctors  charged  with  neglect  or  offence,  when  suc)i  offences  deserve  degra- 
dation, or  an  interdiction  of  more  than  two  months.  A  shorter  prohibi- 
tion may  be  decreed,  in  urgent  cases,  by  the  minister,  without  previously 
consulting  the  council;  but  the  minister  is  obliged  to  account  for  his 
actions,  and  abide  by  its  resolutions. 

(2.)  Judges,  like  a  court  of  appeal,  of  the  expulsion,  or  temporary  ex- 
clusion from  the  courses,  inflicted  on  university  students  by  their  rectors. 

(8.)  Presents,  every  five  years,  to  the  minister,  a  general  report  on  the 
condition  of  all  the  branches  of  instruction.    In  order  to  accomplish  this 
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jpbject,  the  anaual  reports  of  the  inapeetors,  and  authorities  presidijig  oyer 
public  iustruction,  must  be  communicated  to  the  councU. 

The  principal  part  of  these  duties  were  assigned  to  the  council  by  the 
law  of  November,  1859 ;  a  few  were  added  by  the  decree  of  October  20, 
18G7.  In  the  interval,  the  members  of  the  supreme  council  had  been  in- 
creased to  thirty,  by  the  decree  of  September,  1865,  which  abolished  the 
two  separate  supreme  councils  at  Naples  and  Palermo.  The  council  ksel^ 
by  a  decree  of  December,  1868,  has  been  re-constituted  into  three  separate 
committees,  for  superior,  secondary,  and  primary  instruction,  respectively. 
The  decree  of  Sept.,  1867,  re-established  the  council  in  its  present  ftarn* 

Inspectors  and  Legal  Counselors. 

The  law  of  1859  appointed  three  general  inspectors;  one  for  the  uiu- 
yersity  or  superior  instruction,  apotber  for  the  secondary  classical  instruo- 
,tion,  and  a  tbird  for  t^e  technical,  primary,  and  normal  instruction.  Un- 
.der  these  wpre  two  inspectors  for  the  secondary  classical  schools,  and  one 
for  the  normal  and  technical.  These  last  were  intrusted  with  all  the 
duties  of  superintending  the  public  session.  The  general  inspectors,  how- 
ever, were  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  meetings  of  the  supreme  council,  and 
Wt*re  the  organs  of  the  minister  for  all  provisions  relating  to  their  own  de- 
partments.   But,  in  1862,  the  office  of  general  inspector  was  abolished. 

In  order  to  aid  the  supreme  council  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and 
the  minister  himself  in  the  application  of  the  laws,  a  legal  counselor  is 
added  to  the  ministry.  He  gives  legal  advice  on  applications  made  by 
students  for  exceptional  admission  to  courses  and  examinations;  for  ex- 
.^mption  from  examinations  and  payment  of  fees ;  and  generally  on  all 
questions  concerning  the  interpretation  and  application  of  laws  and  rules. 
When  especially  ordered  by  the  jminister,  he  consults  the  council  in  cases 
of  neglect  and  offence,  which  include  interdiction,  or  degradation  of  uni- 
versity professors ;  and  attends  the  meetings  of  the  council,  whenever  de- 
fendants choose  to  plead  before  it.  The  council  is  expected  to  follow  his 
advice  on  questions  brought  before  it  by  students  expelled,  or  temporarily 
excluded  from  schools. 

Promncial  Administration, 

By  virtue  of  the  law  of  1869,  in  every  chief  town  of  a  province  there 
were  established  a  royal  purveyor,  (proveditorey)  or  superintendent  for  the 
classical  and  technical  secondary  schools,  a  royal  inspector  for  the  primaiy 
schools,  and  a  school  (^uncil. 

(1.)  The  Italian  provinces  are  sixty-eight  in  number,  but  they  differ 
very  much  from  each  other  in  territorial  extent  and  population.  Every 
chief  town  of  a  district  (circondario)  is  provided  with  an  inspector,  who  is 
the  representative  of  the  provincial  superintendent  and  inspector. 

After  many  variations,  the  decree  of  September  22,  1867,  provides  that 
there  shall  be  in  every  province,  a  school  council,  and  a  superintendent 
of  studies  (provediiore) ;  in  every  circondario  an  inspector,  and  a  school 
delegate  in  every  mandamento. 
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(2.)  Ib  Italy  &A  dreondarii  number  274.  These  diTioons  toe  rather 
pcrfitieal  than  -admimstratiTe.  Each  province  is  goremed  by  a  prefect^ 
(^prmfekOy)  and  each  circondario  by  a  soUoprefetto. 

(3.)  There  are  4,-616  memdamenti,  which  are  neither  political  nortid- 
Duustrative,  but  juplicial  officers. 

The  school  council  is  composed  of  the  prrfetto  of  the  province,  who  pre- 
sides ;  of  the  provincial  superintendent  {provediiore,)  who  is  the  vice-pres- 
idoat ;  and  of  six  members,  two  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  deputation 
(tike  executive  power)  of  the  provinoial-civil  admioietration,  two  by  the 
town  council,  (municipal  deputation,)  and  two  by  the  minister. 

The  members  nominated  by  the  elective  councils,  (provincial  and  munici- 
pal,) hold  their  office  ibr  three  years,  but  can  be  re-elected.  They  depend 
upon  the  prefect,  who  is  intrusted  with  the  general  direction  and  super- 
vision of  all  the  private  as  well  as  public  schoola,  aad.upon  the  provincial 
superintendent  (proveditore^)  who  has  the  care  of  all  the  schools  in  his 
district,  while  the  school  council  enforces  the  laws  and  rules  relative  to  the 
secondary,  elementary,  and  normal  schools  of  the  provinee. 

The  school  council  orders  extraordinary  inspections  of  the  schools,  and,  * 
in  argent  cases,  has  the  power  to  close  them,  but  in  that  case,  it  must  im- 
mediately inform  the  minister.  It  effects,  by  appeals  to  municipal  corpo- 
FiitiDDS  and  charitable  institutions,  the  opening  of  infant  asylums,  of  even- 
ing holiday  schools,  and  popular  circulating  libraries.  It  examines  and 
judges  of  the  expense  of  public  educational  estaUishments,  appoints  by 
its  own  authority  male  and  female  teachers  to  municipal  primary  schools, 
whenever  municipalities  fail  to  do  it,  and  obliges  the  latter  to  pay  the  sal- 
aries fixed  by  law,  sliould  they  "have  voted  lower  ones. 

Tlie  school  conncil  baa  many  other  special  duties,  relatiive  to  the  wel- 
tme  of  every  kind  of  whool,  with  the  exception  of  the  uDiTBrsitiesyin  its 
own  province. 

The  provincial  superintendent  (^proveditare)  acts  as  a  link  between  the 
provincial  council,  the  schools,  and  the  minister ;  visits  public  and  private 
institutions ;  and  takes  all  ordinary  measures  to  see  that  they  are  properly 
conducted. 

The  inspector  of  the  circondariois  generally  an  agent  of  the  provincial 
school  council,  and  provincial  superintendent  of  studies,  who  has  particu- 
lar care  of  the  elementary  and  popular  schools  in  his  circandmio. 

In  the  mandamento  the  delegate  is  the  representative  of  the  provincial 
council,  and  fulfills  the  duties  tntmsted  to  him  by  the  said  council,  by  the 
superintendent  of  the'  schools,  and  by  the  minist^. 

This  organization  is  too  recent  to  admit  orbeing  examined  by  the  test 
of  experience.  It  has,  however,  never-been  discussed  in  parliament,  but  as 
is  generally  thought  by  experts,  it  cannot  remain  unaltered.  An  efficient 
inspection  of  schools  is  not  possible  with  it,  although,  in  some  instances, 
ther^  are  many  more  officials  than  are  wanted.  When  a  minister  actually 
wishes  to  be  infomked  accurately  about  schools,  he  is  obliged  to  assign  their 
inspection  to  a  university  professOT,  or  other  expert 
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TabU  of  Officen  and  their  Sahariet  (Central  AdaUniitraiian), 


MiuDbw* 

IndlTllnaU. 

Salulw. 

L 

Officers  in  the  Ministiy : 

JUnw. 

* 

MiniBter,           ... 

- 

20,000 

SeaetavT-Genenl,  - 

Chiefs  of  Dirisioiu,      -           r 

8,000 

8 

• 

18,000 

2 

Chiefs  of  Sections,  (1st  class,) 
"               "         (2d  dassj 

8,000 

4 

16,000 

10 

Secretaries,  (Ut  daas,) 

85,000 

10 

(2d  class,! 

80,000 

10 

Assistants,  (1st  class,) 

22,000 

10 

"             2d  class. 

18,000 

10 

"             3d  class, 

15,000 

9 

"             4th  class, 

10.800 

Temporaiy  iHerks,  - 

2,700 

n. 

x)oor*keepen,  &c.,       •          • 
Saperior  Oonndl ; 

14,000 

218,500 

Central  Supt.,  and  Members  of  the  Conncfl, 

28,500 

s 

Assistant  Superintendents,  each 

6,000  liras,  • 

12,000 

9 

«                                   U                                    U 

5,000     " 

10,000 

S 

m. 

U                                 M                                   M    , 

Materials,    -          <•           • 

4,000     *' 

m                    m 

8,000 

58,500 

• 

60,000 

Inspections,      -           •           • 

«                     • 

80,000 

90,000 

Total  expenditure  for  central  administraticm  in  1866,  was  867,000  liras. 
Ibe  members  of  the  school  oonncil  and  the  delegates  receiTe  no  salaiy. 


Ministerial  Budget  of  Public  Instruction  for  1869. 


Central  administration,  -  -  - 

Provincial  administration^    - 

Primary  instruhtion,        -  -  - 

Normal  schools  and  courses, 

Instruction  of  deaf  mutes. 

Secondary  instruction,  ... 

Superior  and  special  instruction. 

Scientific  and  hterary  institutes,  museums,  and 

libraricis,  .... 

Fine  arts,  -  .-  -  - 

Archives,      ,  -  -  -  • 

Sundries,  .... 

Total,  .  -  -  •  - 

Extraordinaij  expenses, 


Total, 


864,000.00 

-  444,465.00 
1,500,000.00 

-  l;056,880.90 

94,914.00 

-  4,092,870.18 
5,469,886.52 

'      805,542.08 

1,473,868.00 

227,802.87 

187,624.00 

15,674,561.50 
167,800.00 

15,842,861.50 


M 
ft 
« 
M 
tt 
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tt 
tt 
t* 
M 

« 
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Or  ahout  $3,168,482. 
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11.      BLBMBNTART  INSTRUCTION. 
IMTBODUGTION. 

Elementary  instruction  is  regulated  throughout  Italy  by  the  law  of  No- 
Tember  13,  1859,  which  follows  cloBcly  the  Sardinian  school  code  as  it  was 
in  1857.  By  the  terms  of  this  enactment  (art.  826)  instruction  of  this 
grade  is  made  compulsory  upon  all  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
fourteen;  parents  or  guardians  neglecting  their  duty  in  this  regard  being 
liable  to  reprimand,  and  for  persistent  neglect,  to  fines  or  other  punishments. 

Hie  schools  are  divided  into  two  grades,  lower  and  upper.  In  the 
former  are  taught  religion,  reading,  writing,  elementary  arithmetic,  the 
elements  of  the  metrical  system,  and  the  mother  tongue.  In  those  of  the 
higher  grade  these  studies  are  carried  further,  and  to  them  are  added  com- 
position, calligraphy,  book-keeping,  elementary  geography,  the  national 
history,  and  certain  notions  of  the  most  important  sciences  applicable  to 
the  occupations  of  daily  life.  FurthemuNre,  in  the  male  schoob  of  the 
higher  grade  are  pursued  the  rudiments  of  geometry  and  of  drawing,  and 
in  the  female  schools  the  use  of  the  needle,  and  other  domestic  work. 

Each  conunune  must  maintain  at  least  one  school  of  the  lower  grade  for 
males,  and  one  for  females,  although  the  minister  may  permit  several  com- 
munities to  unite  {of  this  purpose,  in  case  the  expense  is  too  great  for  any 
one  of  them.  Schools  of  the  higher  grade  must  be  maintained  by  all  towns 
or  boroughs  which  number  more  than  4,000  inhabitants,  or  in  which  are 
situated  any  of  those  establishments  for  higher  education  which  require 
preyious  acquaintance  with  the  more  advanced  elementary  studies.  But 
if  any  such  coDumunity  is  unable  to  meet  the  outlay  necessary  for  such  a 
school,  these  courses  may  be  added  to  the  duties  of  the  teachers  in  those 
of  the  lower  grade. 

The  law  also  requires  that  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  female 
education,  particularly  in  regard  to  household  duties,  and  the  use  of  the 
needle,    liixed  schools  (for  boys  and  girls)  exist  in  some  places. 

Grades  of  Schools  and  Classification  of  Scholars, 

Elementary  schools  are  divided  into  town  or  city  and  rural  schools,  the 
former  being  established  in  places  where  there  are  institutions  for  techni- 
cal or  middle  classical  instruction,  or  where  the  population  is  so  lai^  that 
higher  elementary  schools  must  be  maintained.  All  others  are  rural 
except  those  in  communities  numbering  less  than  five  hundred  souls,  which 
are  not  considered  in  this  classification.  Both  town  and  rural  schools  are 
subdivided  into  three  classes,  the  first  class  of  the  former  including  all 
those  in  towns  whose  population  is  above  40,000,  the  second  where  the 
population  is  more  than  15,000,  the  third  including  all  others.  The  first 
class  of  the  latter  embraces  those  established  in  communes  which  are  the 
chief  provincial  towns  (capoluoghi  di  mandamento)^  or  number  more  than 
8,000  souls,  the  second  for  those  above  2,000,  all  others  falliog  into  the 
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third.  The  classification  is  made  by  the  provincial  authorities,  municipal 
corporations,  superintendents,  and  provincial  school  councils,  together,  the 
last  official  census  being  taken  aa  the  basis,  although  modifications  may  be 
made  every  year. 

The  course  in  both  higher  and  lower  grades  lasts  two  years,  each  with 
two  classes,  the  first  class  of  the  lower  grade  including  two  sections. 
Where  both  grades  are  united  in  one  institution,  there  are  two  classes  and 
three  sections.  The  partition  of  the  diiTcrent  branches  among  the  difierent 
classes  being  arranged  by  the  municipal  authorifties,  varies  in  difierent 
places,  according  to  local  circumstances. 

Administrative  AiUhoritiei. 

The  schools  are  governed  by  the  municipal  authorities,  or  by  special 
eomndttees  chosen  annually  among  the  communal  councilors  or  other  per- 
sons properly  qualified.  It  is  their  duty  to  see  that  adndssions  are  properly 
made,  to  visit  the  schools,  to  look  to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  regula- 
tions, and  to  represent  the  mayors  in  their  absence. 

Provincial  school  councils  may  appoint  special  superintendents  to  rep- 
resent the  inspectors  of  districts  (ispeltori  di  circondario)  in  schools  kept 
by  private  or  public  corporations  and  associations,  and  to  inspect  the  infant 
asylums  and  other  establishments  of  elementary  instruction. 

Female  schools  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  female  inspectors,  who 
act  in  concert  with  the  municipal  superintendents. 

School  Attendance,  Classification^  and  Promotion, 

The  elementary  schools  open  on  the  15th  of  October,  and  close  on  the 
15th  of  August,  and  all  candidates  for  any  class,  not  provided  with  certifi^ 
cates  from  a  public  school,  must  present  themselves  for  examination  during- 
the  fii'st  ten  days. 

Examinations,  both  written  and  oral,  upon  the  studies  pursued,  are  held 
every  six  months — all  arrangements  relative  to  them  being  directed  by  the 
municipal  superintendent,  unless  state  officials  interpose.  Certificates  aro 
granted  promoting  the  candidates,  and  prizes  are  given  to  the  most  deserv- 
ing. The  persons  conducting  the  examinations,  are,  for  the  lower  classes, 
the  teacher  of  the  class  and  the  teacher  into  whose  class  the  pupils  desire 
to  enter.  For  an  upper  class  the  examiners  are  the  teacher  of  that  class 
and  two  other  teachers  of  classes  of  the  same  grade,  or  of  lower  grades,  the 
last  being  appointed  by  the  municipal  superintendent. 

Topics  for  written  examinations  are  proposed  by  the  inspectors,  or  if  not 
by  them,  by  the  teacher  of  the  next  higher  class,  or  in  default  of  these,  by 
such  teachers  as  the  superintendents  may  appoint. 

Where  only  one  school  exists,  the  teachers  are  the  only  examiners,  in 
concurrence  with  the  municipal  superintendents  and  municipal  boards. 

Religious  examinations  are  held  by  the  clergy,  but  are  obligatory  upon 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  alone.  The  needle- work  done  in  the 
female  schools  is  laid  before  the  female  inspectors,  the  municipal  superia- 
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lendettts,  and  the  teacher  of  the  class  examined,  one  month  before  the  cIo«e 
of  the  term. 

Every  examiner  can  add  to  the  extent  of  ten  marks  to  the  results  of  the 
written  and  oral  examinations,  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  pupil  dur- 
ing the  year.     Six  marics  is  the  standard  of  approbation. 

The  oral  exercises  last  twenty  minutes  in  the  lower  classes,  and  thirty 
in  the  higher.  Written  examinations  must  not  take  place  on  Saturdays 
in  schools  resorted  to  by  Jews. 

The  written  examinations  required  for  promotion,  are  as  follows : 

To  the  up|3er  section  of  the  first  class,  a  specimen  of  ^^enmanship  con- 
sisting of  writing  down  short  words  from  dictation,  sums  in  addition  and 
subtraction  involring  nnmbers  from  one  to  twenty. 

To  the  second  class,  a  specimen  of  penmanship  consisting  of  writing 
down  short  prose  extracts  from  dictation,  exercises  in  addition  and  sub- 
traction involving  numbers  between  one  and  one  hundred,  and  answers  to 
simple  questions  on  the  studies  which  have  been  pursued. 

To  the  third  class,  a  specimen  of  penmanship,  solutions  of  arithmetical 
problems,  the  composition  of  short  letters  or  tales,  or  descriptions  of  given 
subjects,  exercises  in  conjugation  or  the  analysis  of  short  periods. 

To  the  fourth  clasa^  a  specimen  of  penmanship,  compositions  consisting 
of  short  tales,  letters,  or  descriptions  on  some  given  subject,  the  analysis 
of  short  periods,  solutions  of  arithmetical  problems.  Final  examinations 
of  the  fourth  class  are  the  same  as  for  .entering  this  class,  but  involving 
more  difficult  principles,  such  as  problems  upon  the  metrical  system,  and 
the  turning  of  poetrj'  into  prose. 

TeacJusrs, 

Males  who  have  reached  the  eighteenth  year,  and  females  who  have 
reached  the  seventeenth,  provided  with  a  certificate  of  good  morals  from 
the  mayors  of  the  place  wher^  they  live,  and  with  ^  diploma  of  qualifica- 
tion, given  them  afler  due  examination,  may  be  appointed  teachers  by  the 
municipal  authorities,  the  appointment  being  ratified  by  the  school  provin- 
cial councils,  and'  extending  over  three  years,  unless  expressly  limited. 
If  a  teacher  is  not  notified  of  dismission  six  months  before  the  expiration 
of  the  term,  it  is  considered  tibat  his  appointment  is  renewed. 

Besides  the  general  duties  of  punctuality  and  assiduity  in  his  profession, 
the  school-master  is  required  to  make  in  the  school  register  a  monthly  state- 
ment of  the  conduct  and  progress  of  his  pupils,  to  inform  parents  regasd- 
ing  the  same  fi'om  time  to  time,  and  to  present  to  the  mayors,  ten  days  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  term,  a  detailed  report  of  the  year,  a  copy  of  which 
is  to  be  sent  to  the  district  inspectors.  He  must  use  only  those  text  books 
ordered  by  the  school  authorities,  and  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  must  consult 
the  district  inspectors,  and  in  regard  to  matters  relating  to  the  discipline, 
morals,  or  furniture  of  the  school,  must  refer  to  the  municipal  superintend- 
ents or  mayors.  He  must  daily  assign  to  his  pupils  one  lesson  to  be 
learned  by  heart,  and  thrice  a  week,  at  least,  some  work  to  be  done  at  home ; 
must  obtain  irom  them  once  a  month  a  written  specimen  of  their  profi- 
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ciency,  and  before  tlie  close  of  the  year,  must  give  theni  tadcs  to  be  per- 
formed during  the  holidays,  in  which  they  are  examined  at  the  re-opening 
of  the  school.  He  must  also  notice  the  personal  cleanliness  and  dress  <^ 
his  pupils. 

He,  or  the  municipal  superintendent,  can  punish  his  pupils  by  admoni- 
tion, re2)etition  of  imperfectly  learned  lessons,  note  of  censure  in  the  school 
registers,  separation  of  the  offender  from  his  comrades,  and  suspension, 
of  which  the  parents  must  be  informed.  Harsh  and  offensive  words,  cor- 
poral punishments,  and  extra  lessons  as  penalties,  are  forbidden.  Suspen- 
sion of  a  pupil  for  eight  days  and  expulsion  can  be  inflicted  by  the  muni- 
cipal superintendent  at  the  teacher's  request,  but  expulsion  requires  the 
concurrence  of  the  mayor. 

Teachers  guilty  of  professional  neglect,  or  other  offences,  may  be  pun- 
ished according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  with  (1),  censure;  (2),  suspen- 
sion from  office  and  deprivation  of  salary  for  a  period  between  two  weeks 
and  two  months,  which  period  must  not  be  computed  in  the  years  of  their 
service;  (8),  deposition  from  office,  incapacitating  them  to  teach  for  a 
period  of  between  six  months  and  two  years ;  (4),  interdiction  for  a  period 
under  three  years,  or  for  life,  resulting  in  not  only  the  effects  of  deposi- 
tion, but  also  in  the  loss  of  all  rights  and  advantages  connected  with  their 
diploma.  These  punishments  are  inflicted  by  the  provincial  councils,  or 
provisionally,  by  mayors,  in  cases  of  emei^ency. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  minimum  salaries,  in  liras,  paid  to 
teachers  in  the  town  and  rural  schools : 


Class  or  BoHOOk 

Onds. 

ClMS  1. 

ChMs2. 

ClSSBd. 

Town,     -        -        - 
Rural,     - 

Superior, 
Inferior, 
Superior, 
Inferior, 

1,200 
900 
800 
650 

1,000 

800 
700 
550  . 

900 
700 
600 
500 

Teachers  in  schools  in  places  with  less  than  500  population  and  in  those 
where  instruction  is  given  during  a  part  of  the  year  only,  are  paid  sums 
less  than  the  above. 

The  state  and  the  provinces  often  bear  a  part  of  the  expenditure.  State 
subsidies  are  directed  to  making  up  the  deficiencies  in  the  teachers'  sal- 
aries, while  provincial  subsidies  are  devoted  to  defraying  the  cost  of  school 
buildings,  furniture,  and  similar  material  expenditures. 

To  provide  pensions  for  teachers  in  their  old  age,  a  fund  (cassa)  called 
Monte  delle  Penstoni  pet  Maestri  Elementari,  has  been  established,  to  wliich 
teachers  contribute  two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  their  salaries,  and  from 
which  pensions,  equal  in  amount  to  their  salaries,  are  paid  to  all  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  fifly-five  and  have  seen  thirty  years  of  service ;  those 
incapacitated  from  duty  after  fifteen  years  of  service,  receive  a  pension  of 
one-third.  Widows  of  teachers  receive  pensions  so  long  as  they  remain 
unmarried. 
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Hie  inspection  exercised  by  the  school  authorities  over  prirate  ekmen- 
tary  schools  does  not  extend  beyond  matters  relating  to  health,  morals, 
public  order,  and  Uie  fundamental  institutions  of  the  state. 

Flersons  possessing  diplomas  fh>m  lyceums  or  technical  institutes  are 
qualified  to  gire  private  elementary  instruction  after  duly  informing  the 
proTincial  inspector  through  the  district  inspector. 

No  certificate  is  necessary  to  enable  a  person  to  give  instruction  in  the 
Sufaday  or  Holiday  schools. 

STATISTICS. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  fix>m  the  **  Documents  of  Elementary 
Instruction,"  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Public  InstructioQ.  The  province 
of  Yenetia  is  not  included.  According  to  the  reports,  the  number  of  pub- 
lic schools  fell  off  betwe«i  1864  and  1866,  and  increased  again  between 
1866  and  1868.  The  decrease  was  owing,  probaMy,  to  the  Austrian  war, 
the  conditiDn  of  the  currency,  and  the  transfer  of  the  capital  fifom  Turin 
to  Florence. 

The  total  number  of  elementary  schools  of  all  sorts  was,  in  1864,  31,804 ; 
in  1866,  81,117;  in  1868,  83,027;  that  is,  in  1864,  one  school  for  667  in- 
habitants ;  in  1866,  one  fbr  699 ;  and  in  1868,  one  for  659. 

The  total  increase  is  5.7  per  cent,  and  is  most  marked  in  the  provinces 
of  Beggio  d'Emilia  (15  per  cent.),  Messina  (16  per  cent.),  Naples  (17  per 
cent),  Florence  (18  per  cent),  Forli  (21  per  cent),  Ravenna  (22  per 
cent),  Terra  di  Lavaro  (24  per  cent),  Hither  Calabria  (32  per  cent), 
Grosseto  (38  per  cent).  Terra  di  Ban  (60  per  cent) 

Out  of  33,027^  schools  in  1868, 17,613,  or  53  per  cent.,  were  for  males; 
12,793,  or  38  per  cent,  fbr  females ;  and  2,621,  or  9  per  cent,  mixed.  Out 
of  the  1,910  new  schools  between  1866  and  1868,  647  were  fiiale,  715  fe- 
male, and  558  mixed,  showing  an  increase  of  the  ratio  of  the  latter. 

Out  of  the  83,027  schools  in  1868,  27,132  were  public,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  4.4  per  cent,  and  5,895  private,  an  increase  of  1.3  per  cent.,  but 
in  1864,  the  number  of  the  latter  was  6,805,  making  since  then  a  total 
decrease  of  nearly  1,000.  In  the  private  schools  the  ratio  of  females  is 
greater  than  in  public  institutions. 

The  number  of  schools  decreases,  with  some  exceptions,  as  we  advance 
fi!ohi  north  to  south,  as  can  be  seen  fit>m  the  following  statistics :  In  Pied- 
mont there  is  one  school  to  384  inhabitants ;  in  Lombardy,  one  to  436 ;  In 
IJguria,  one  to  476 ;  in  Tuscany  and  Marche,  one  to  667 ;  in  Emilia,  one 
to  718;  in  Umbria  and  Sardinia,  one  to  853;  in  Abruzzia. Calabria,  and 
Molise,  one  to  1,000 ;  in  Ptiglie,  one  to  1,110 ;  in  Basilicata  and  Sicily,  one  . 
to  1,160.  The  provinces  best  provided  for,  are  Porto  Maurizio^  Sondiio, 
Bergamo,  Torino^  Novaro^  Brescia,  Como;  those  with  the  least  complete  . 
provision,  Messina,  TVapanl,  Potenza,  Reggio  di  Calabria,  Syracuse,  Qns 
genti,  Cattanisetla. 

The  number  of  teachers  was,  in  1868,  34,435,  that  is  2,054  more  than  ia  ■ 
1866,  the  ratio  of  increase  being  higher  among  the  female  teachers^  whs . 
weva  1,327  of  the  whole  increase.    But  the  increase  of  male  teacli«n  k. 
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greater  than  that  of  the  females  in  the  scratlieni  distxicts,  while  the  oppo- 
site relaticm  exists  iw  the  aortk. 

Of  the  34,436  teadiers  in  1868,  twentj^-six  p^  cen«k,.or  9^086  were  eccW 
fiiastics.  But  the  ratio  of  the  ecclesiastics  to  the  other  teachers  is  gener- 
ally speaking  greater  in  the  southern  provinces  than  in  the  north,  although 
thete  are  some  exceptioiis  to  this  rule.  The  ratio  in  Milan  is  4 ;  in  Son- 
drio  and  Bologna,  14 ;  in  Pavia,  Ancona,  and  Floreaqe,  16 ;  Palermo  and 
Messina^  38 ;  Terfadi  Bari  and  Capitanata,  89  j  in  Farther  Calabria,  41 ; 
in  Hither  Calabria^  46 ;  in  Basilicata,  64.  Among  the  exceptions  of  huge 
ratios  in  the  noi-th  are  Liguria,  with  40  per  cent ;  Alessandria,  with  29 ; 
Torino,  with  24. 

The  number  of  papils  entering  all  the  elementary  schools  in  1868,  was 
1,319,867,  while  in  1862,  it  was  1,008,674;  in  1864, 1,178,743;  in  1866, 
1,217,870.  Thus  the  increase  from  1866  to  1868,  was  101,492.  But  the 
whole  number  of  children  of  age  to  attend  these  schools  is  15  per  cent 
of  the  entire  population,  while  the  above  number,  is  only  6.06,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  enter,  leave  school  at  too  early  an  age. 

Oi  the  Ti4iole  number  of  pnpils,  743,145»  or  66  percent,  are  males,  and 
67^222,  or  44  per  cent;  are  females.  The  proportion  of  females  decreases 
from  north  to  south,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  decree  of  cul- 
tivation  of  any  particular  province. 

The  number  of  elementary  schools  in  the  province  of  Venetia  in  1868 
was  8,296,  one  to  792  inhabitants,  one-fiflh  less  than  |n  the  rest  of  Italy. 
Private  schools  formed  17  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.    Infixed  and 
female  schools  are  rare.    The  number  of  pupils  was  165,168,  of  which 
126,382,  or  76  per  cent,  were  males;  38,833,  or  24  per  cent,  females. 

Of  the  teachers,  18  per  cent  are  clergymen. 

No  extensive  or  searching  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  prevailing  neg- 
lect of  idlementary  education  has  yet  been  made,  althoilgh  special  com- 
mitteea  have  been  appointed  fot  this  purpose. 

The  law  of  1869,  declaring  primary  education  compulsory,  prescribed 
no  penalties.  It  was  attempted  in  the  regulations  of  September  15, 1860, 
to  reoledy  this  defect,  and  the  mayor  was  authorized  to  administer  an  ad- 
monition to  those  offending,  or  in  case  of  persistent  neglect,  to  petition 
the  judge  of  the  district  (gituUce  di  mandamenlo),  that  the  recusant  should 
bei  punished  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Penal  Code. 

This  waa^  however,  promulgated  by  a  decree  of  the  executive  ix>wer, 
not  by  a  law,  so  that  the  question  might  arise  whether  the  judge  of  the 
district  could  apply  the  penalties.  But  the  question  has  never  been  tested 
as  no  guilty  person  has  yet  been  brought  before  the  authorities. 

Ailother  hindrance  to  the  execution  of  the  law  is,  that  as  elementary 
inBtructian  is  gratuitous,  the  communes  are  taxed  for  the  whole  cost,  which 
bean  so  heavily  upon  them  that  they  refuse  to  vote  the  necessary  sup- 
plies. In  some  places,  also,  inferior  teachers  are  Hired  at  diminished  sal- 
ariesi  In  others,  the  great  nmnber  and  eparseness  of  the  peasant  popula- 
tiott  aggravates  the  diflicoltiea  to  such  an  extant  thai  State  interference 
akne  will  be  able  t^  overcoaie  them. 
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ni.      SECONDARY  EDtJCATION. 

Secondarj  iiistruction  in  Italy  is  regulated  in  Fiedmont,  Lombardy,  the 
Marohe,  and  lliubria,  by  the  law  of  1859,  and  in  all  other  ppovincea,  by 
laws  not  essentially  different  irom  those  of  the  former.  The  principle  on 
wlitch  this  law  is  baaed  is,  that  classical  instruction  shall  be  distiniftly 
separated  from  tecfanieal,  and  consequently,  all  the  schools  that  furnish- 
the  former  constititte  a  course  separate  £pom  those  that  funiiah  the  latter, 
since  they  have  a  special  pfgaDisation. 

I.     SBCONDART  CLASSICAL  BGROOLS. 

The  following  is  Hie  type  of  the  classical  schools.  The  whole  coarse  of 
studies  extends  throogh  eight  years,  of  which  the  first  five  are  passed  in  a 
school  called  gymnasium,  and  three  in  one  called  lyceum. 

The  gymnasium  has  an  organisation  distinct  from  that  of  die  lyceum, 
so  much  so  indeed,  diat  one  can  exist  without  the  other,  since  each  is  com- 
plete in- itself. 

The  course  in  the  gymnasium  consists  ot  the  following  subjects :  1. 
Italian,  and  French  (where  (hat  language  is  spoken).  2.  Latin.  8.  Greek. 
4»  Bhetorio.  5.  AxiAhmetic  6.  Geography.  7.  History ;  Greek  and  Latin 
aatiipiities. 

This  course  is  continued  in  the  lyceum  with :  1.  Fhilpsophy.  2.  Ele- 
iBentsof  matthematics*  3.  Physics,  and  elements  of  chemistiy.  4.  Italian 
literature.    5.  Greek  literature.     6.  Natural  history. 

The  instruetion  aiforded  by  the  lyceum  is  of  a  higher  grade  than  the 
instruction  at  the  gymnasiums ;  but  any  student  is  free  to  leave  school,  not 
only  afier  the  first  five  years  of  gymnasium,  but  also  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  Expenence  shows  it  to  be  a  very  common  occurrence  in  Italy  for 
pupils  to  decrease  in  numbers  as  they  pass  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
classes,  and  more  especially,  from  gymnasium  to  lyceum^  A  statement  based 
on  the  figures  supplied  by  the  Calendar  of  PMic  Instruction  for  1867-68, 
gives  us  proof  of  this  lamentable  fact. 

The  gymnasiums,  mentioned  in  this  statement,  number  about  104,  with  a 
total  of  8,759  pupils.  I^  in  our  estimate,  we  consider  separately  each 
of  the  five  years  constituting  the  whole  course,  we  arrive  at  the  following 
result ; 
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At.  per  am 

2,000 
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8,759  84.2 


Tl»  lyeetuM,  numbering  79,  contain  about  8,446  pupils,  including  120 
aoditors  for  the  first  year,  distributed  as  follows  amoBg  the  three  years 
whiiih  coQstitttte  the  course : 
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Pnpilfl.  At.  p«  muii 
Ist,        •            -            •            -       1,494  18.9 

2d,  -  ^  -  -  1,055  13.4 

8d,         •  -  •  -         897  11.4 
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.     3,446  43.6 

Hie  proportion,  as  b  seen  bere,  b  Teiy  small,  and  this  indicates  that 
the  lyoeums  are  too  numerous ;  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  statement  giring  their  exact  number,  and  shaving  in  what  pro- 
portion they  are  distributed  among  the  yarious  provinoep^  with  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  attending  eac& : 

Ljewam,  Papils.  At.  par  hjttnm.    At.  par  uuraa. 

Piedmont,    - 
Lombardj, 
Venetia, 
Emilia,     - 
Tuscany,     - 
Naples,     • 
8ialy,  - 
SarcUnia,  • 

Admmittraiian  and  Expen»e$. 

The  laws  which  regulate  secondary  instruction,  in  the  annexed  Italian 
provinces,  were  promulgated  by  the  provisional  governments,  in  the  years 
1860  and  1861,  with  the  exception  of  Yenetia,  where,  alter  its  purchase 
from  Austria,  the  Italian  government  partly  modified  (1866)  the  previoos- 
ly  existing  Austrian  law. 

These  various  laws  are  alike  as  regards  the  branches  taaght  in  sec- 
ondary instruction,  but  Ihey  differ  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  gym- 
nasium to  the  lyceum,  the  organization  of  their  administration,  and 
the  arrangements  of  the  budgets  by  which  their  expenses  are  to  be 
defirayed. 

According  to  the  law  of  1859,  each  gymnasium  has  its  director  (tftrW- 
tare),  and  each  lyceum  its  president  (^preside). 

The  professors  of  the  gymnasium  and  those  of  the  lyeeom  are  distin- 
guished as  titular  (Hlolan)  and  regent  (reggentt),  A  gymnasium  has  Ave 
professors,  three  of  whom,  at  least,  are  of  the  first  order,  while  a  lyceum 
has  seven  professors,  four  of  whom  are  of  the  same  order. 

The  professors  titular  are  appointed  by  the  king,  at  the  recommendation  • 
of  the  minister  of  instruction ;  the  regents  by  the  latter.  Both,  however, 
must  be  selected  from  persons  who  have  already  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  proficiency  in  those  matters  wEich^  they  are  called  upon  to  teach, 
and  who  have  been  declared  eligible^  by  a  committee  of  five  examiners 
appointed  by  the  ministers. 

But  not  all  are  allowed  to  appear  before  this  committee.  Hie  competi- 
tion is  not  firee.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  competition  must  have 
obtained  the  degree  of  university  doctor  in  that  science,  or  department, 
whose  teaching  is  the  object  of  the  competition,  or  diow  other  legal  certifi- 
cates, concerning  the  nature  of  which  the  law  is  not  very  precise. 


Penons  adniitod  to  oompetitkm  may  be  appoinled  profowcrB  regent  by 
the  minister,  even  without  previous  examination ;  but  cannot  be  nominated 
piofiMsors  titular  withovt  previously  appearing  at  a  cenpetitiv^  examiaa- 
ticm  instituted  ibr  thai  purpose,  and  being  declared  eligible  by  the  exam- 
inera.  Students  leaving  ^e  high  normal  schoob  with  a  diploma,  and 
wiflliiBg  to  be  appoiated  teachers  of  secondary  instnietio%  (if  provided 
with  a  good  certifioste  of  profioieBcy,)  are  very  likely  to  become  regents, 
and  even  titular  praleasorB,  by  aubM^iently  preseatiii^  thMBselves  &r  a 
competitive  examination. 

The  law  of  1869  eajoiaa  thai  in  eaeh  provincial  chief  tows,  and  in  each 
chief  town  c^  a  distiiet,  (in  Italy,  neither  of  these  political  divisions  of 
hmd  answers  to  any  definite  number  of  inhabitants,  or  to  any  exact  ex- 
tent of  territory,)  Uiere  shall  be  a  gjrmnasinmt  and  one  lyoeum  for  each 

province* 

The  fi"*«/*i«l  expanses  conneoted  with  the  gymnasium  devolve  upon 
the  municipalities  of  the  towns  possonning  it.  The  expenses  of  the 
lyoeum  are  shared  by  the  towna  and  the  govemmeni  in  this  manner: 
that  the  municipalities  supply  the  premises,  the  fumitora,  and  all  the 
scientific  apparatus  thai  is  requied,  while  the  gaverameat  attends  to 
the  rest 

This  proposed  division  of  the  expenses,  however,  Is  nowhere  perfectly 
realized.  The  operatioa  of  the  law  has  been  paralyzed,  partly  by  the 
preceding  laws,  which  regulated  this  matter  in  the  various  piovinces,  and 
partly  by  the  laws  of  the  provisional  governments.  For  instance,  in  Pied- 
mont, where  the  law  of  1847  had  been  promulgated,  gymnasinms  were  left 
entirely  to  the  chaige  of  the  government;  in  other  parts,  the  municipali* 
ties  entered  into  a  covenant  with  the  government,  by  which  the  latter 
bound  itself  to  defray  all  expenses,  and  the  former  to  repay  them  in  some 
measure.  In  Lombardy  such  burdens  fell  upon  the  goverament,  and  this 
state  of  things  still  oontinues.  In  Sicily  the  provinonal  government  issued 
a  law  by  which  it  bound  itself  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  lyoeum  in  every 
provincial  chief  town,  and  those  of  a  gymnasium  in  eveiy  chief  town  of  a 
district,  or  in  every  town  with  a  population  of  more  than  2(^000  inhab- 
kaats.  In  the  ex-kingdom  of  NaplM  they  are  still  connected,  as  they 
were  fermeriy,  wilh  the  lyceum,  and  the  wants  of  both  are  provided  by 
endowments  of  their  own,  the  government  giving  subsidies  only  when  and 
where  deficiencies  occur. 

The  lyceums  and  gymnasiums  are  divided  .into  three  classes,  disttn* 
guished  by  the  amount  oft  the  salariea  allowed  to  the  professora 

Mtmkif&l  and  PrioaU  Seamdarf  Inatruetwrn^ 

Hie  elaasical  sahealip  of  which  we  have  hidMrto  spoken,  were  estabi* 
Hshed  by  law,  and  are  regulated  by  the  mini«i«r  of  pnUie  instmetion, 
tfnough  his  agents^  aad  in  pmnaaee  of  by-lawv  puMidied  separately. 
Municipalities  and  private  dtiaens,  however,  are  anthoriaed  by  law  to 
iTitaHiab  school%  aoiws  uing  whkh  the  minister  ea»  eusswisa  no  other 
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right,  but  that  of  oyerlooking  and  promotiiig  the  intereats  of  public 
morality. 

All  municipal  corporations  hare  the  right,  if  they  choose  to  use  it,  to 
open  secondary  schools,  but  they  must  prove  that  they  have  already  sup- 
plied the  ways  and  means  ibr  that  instruction,  which  the  law  obliges  those 
schools  to  give.  For  instance,  a  secondary  classicai  institute  of  the  sec- 
ond degree  (a  lyceum)  cannot  be  founded  by  a  municipal  corporation, 
unless  the  latter  prove  to  the  minister  that  it  has  already  opened  technical 
schools. 

The  municipal  schools  have  their  professors  appointed  by  the  munidpal 
boards.  The>  can,  however,  be  elected  solely  from  those  individuab  whom 
die  minister  of  public  instruction  may  have  appointed  to  places  of  regents 
in  schools  established  by  law. 

The  municipal  schools  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  ministij,  but 
are  quite  free  in  regard  to  the  method  of  teaching,  and  the  ammgement 
of  the  hours  of  study.  But,  should  the  municipal  boards  wish  to  assimi- 
late their  institutions  to  the  public  schools,  with  respect  to  ri^ts  and  priv- 
ileges, they  can  effect  this  by  a  thorough  compliance  with  the  by-laws  that 
regulate  the  latter.  Such  'privileges,  however,  are  of  no  great  value.  In 
fact,  they  are  confined  to  enabling  students  coming  out  of  municipal 
tehools  to  enter  any  class  of  public  schools ;  not,  however,  without  pre- 
vious examination,  and  to  allowing  the  farmer  to  be,  like  the  latter,  seats 
of  examination  boards. 

With  respect  to  private  teaching,  any  citixen  who  is  twenty-five  years 
of  age  has  the  right  to  open  a  school,  provided  he  be  authorized  to  do  so 
by  the  representative  of  the  ministry,  who  presides  over  the  instruction 
of  a  province.  The  representative  may  refuse  his  permission  when  the 
applicant  does  not  enjoy  public  esteem,  or  lives  with  persons  of  equivocal 
reputation,  or  when  the  premises  in  which  he  intends  to  establish  the  school 
are  unwholesome,  or  situated  in  a  disreputable  neighborhood.  The  per- 
mission is  taken  for  granted  if  no  opposition  is  shown  for  two  months  after 
the  request. 

Private  schools  are  inspected  by  the  proper  authorities,  nor  can  their 
principals  object  to  such  visits.  The  said  authorities  must  also  see  that 
the  teachers  employed  by  private  institutions  are  furnished  with  the  certifi- 
cates required  by  the  law ;  that  they  have  never  been  punished  for  crim- 
inal offences,  or  been  bankrupts ;  and  that,  should  diey  have  been  con- 
demned, the  cause  of  condemnation  was  neither  theft,  embezzlement, 
swindling,  nor  outrages  upon  morality.  On  this  point  the  law  is  very 
severe ;  for  a  person  that  has  been  condemned  for  the  above-mentioned 
offences,  not  only  can  not  be  a  public  or  a  private  teacher,  but  is  even  ex- 
cluded from  the  oompetitive  examinations.  There  is  another  condition  in 
opening  a  private  schooL  The  <»rganizers  must  publish  their  plan  of  in- 
struction, aiid  can  not  assign  more  than  two  branches  to  a  single  teacher. 
Any  modifioation  of  their  plan  must  also  be  made  public,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  representative  of  the  ministry  to  see  that  this  plan  is  pursued 
by  the  schooL 
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Greater  liberty  is  allowed  to  priyate  citizens  wbo  do  not  wish  to  open 
schools,  but  to  give  publicly  a  single  course  of  lessons.  They  are  not  re- 
quired to  publish  a  plan,  but  they  can  not  exempt  themselyes  from  the  in- 
spection of  the  lawful  representatives  of  the  ministry,  who  are  empower^ 
to  close  private  establishments,  and  put  an  end  to  private  lecturing,  when 
urgent  cases  require  such  a  measure.  In  so  doing,  they  must  consult  the 
school  council,  and  the  close  of  a  school  is  considered  final  only  after  a 
decree  of  the  minister,  who  takes  the  opinion  of  the  superior  council  be- 
fore issuing  it. 

Such  restrictions  affect  only  private  instruction  delivered  publicly,  but 
any  father,  at  his  own  house,  is  quite  at  liberty  to  give  his  sons  what  mas- 
ters he  pleases,  without  any  inspection  but  his  own.  Fathers  are  free  to 
co-operate  in  opening  a  school  to  teach  their  children,  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility, and  under  their  superintendence. 

The  schools  founded  and  ruled  by  religi^s  corporations  have  been 
modeled  after  the  royal  or  municipal  fr'ee  schools.  Since  1867,  however, 
the  law  acknowledges  no  religious  corporations,  so  that  such  bodies  exist 
now  as  private  associations,  and  their  schools,  which  still  continne  to  be  as 
much  frequented  as  before,  are  of  a  distinctively  private  nature. 

The  laws  of  some  provinces  of  Italy  allow  greater  liberty  to  private 
teachers,  while  in  others,  such  as  the  ex-kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  the 
ecclesiastical  schools  governed  by  bishops,  are  subject  to  a  more  severe 
oversight.  No  teacher,  for  instance,  can  be  appointed  by  a  bishop  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  government.  Yet,  as  there  is  but  one  superior 
council  of  public  instruction  to  which  all  questions  relative  to  private  and 
ecclesiastical  teaching  are  referred,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  apply 
everywhere  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  law  of  1869,  which  we  have 
previously  explained. 

Since  1865,  bishops  have  not  been  able  to  exercise  their  rights  so  ex- 
tensively as  to  keep  ecclesifutical  schoob  for  other  purposes  than  the 
teaching  of  divinity.  That  such  schools  may  be  a  continuation  of  the 
courses  in  the  gymnasium  and  lyceum,  they  must  conform  to  the  conditions 
of  private  institutions,  and  submit  to  the  oversight  of  the  scholastic  civil 
authorities.    They  obey,  but  reluctantly. 

Method  of  Teaching, 

The  law  does  not  restrict  the  choice  of  a  professor  to  particular  text- 
books, although  the  superior  or  the  provincial  councils  points  out  the 
best,  it  being  preferred  to  leave  the  matter  to  experience.  Public  author^ 
ities  confine  themselves  to  indicating  the  limits  and  end  of  instruction,  and 
to  laying  down  a  few  guiding  principles. 

This  is  done  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  by  means  of  regula- 
tions and  programmes.  These  programmes  have  been  several  times  altered^ 
the  present  form  having  been  given  them  by  Signer  Copprino,  minister  in 
1867.  He  declared  his  object  to  be  to  define  more  strictly  the  extent  of 
the  studies  to  be  pursued  in  each  school,  becMse  the  schools  were  apt  to 
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tnuMoend'l^  limito  let  to  them  hy  the  cafwcity  of  the  «cholan,  avoiding, 
howttv^r,  the  daager  of  fettering  the  master  by  too  precise  rales,  which 
had  beea  one  of  the  errors  of  preceding  programmes.  Besides  this,  he 
wished  to  Uy  more  stress  npon  instruction  in  morals.  He  enjoined  in  par- 
ticular the  more  thorough  study  of  the  Latin  authors  read,  the  turning  into 
Latin  again  of  Italian  translations,  and  memorizing  select  passages  from 
the  clamies.  The  study  of  Latin  versifications,  in  dactyls,  is  required,  and 
the  advantage  of  composing  poetry  in  Chis  language  is  pointed  out,  but  it 
is  not  made  obligatory. 

The  study  of  Latin  in  the  gymnasiums  b  continued  through  the  Bre 
classes,  and  is  arranged  as  follows.  During  the  whole  course  there  are 
^e-translations  fimn  Italian  into  Latin,  beginning  with  very  duMrt  sen- 
teaces  in  the  first  year,  and  also  memorizing  select  passages  from  the 
authors  read : 

L  Class. — ^Deeleasions,  conjugations  of  regular  verbs,  esse,  and  part  of 
the  irregular  verbs^  syntax  of  agreement^  and  grammatical  analysis. 
Translating  sentences  fix>m  L'Homond's  Epitome  HUtona  Sacroi. 

IL  Class. — ^Declensions  and  conjugations;  syntax  of  agreement;  Cor- 
nelius Nepos,  Fhssdrus'  Fables ;  written  translations. 

IIL  ClasSm — ^Declensions  and  conjugations ;  quantity ;  general  and  par- 
ticular  remarks  on  compounds ;  derived  names;  derivation  and  meaning 
of  final  syllables;  syntax  of  agreement,  tenses  and  moods;  Csraar,  De 
Belh  Gallico;  Ovid,  Fastu 

IV.  Class. — Syntax  of  tenses  and  moods ;  prosody  and  versification, 
particularly  the  elegiac  verse ;  formation  of  words ;  Cesar,  De  Bella  Gal- 
licoy  Virgil^  Eclogues  and  iGneid 

.V.  Glass. — Sjmtax  of  tenses  and  moods ;  prosody  and  versification ; 
Livy,  histories ;  Sallust,'  Cataline  and  Jugurtha ;  A^rgil,  iBneid. 

At  the  end  of  each  year  are  written  examinations  in  reference  to  classK 
fication  and  promotion* 

The  course  pursued  in  the  lyceums  is  similar,  but  more  advanced.  The 
programmes  direct  that  for  the  study  of  the  classics  the  best  text-books  be 
asedy  and  that  the  parts  to  be  read  be  selected  with  especial  view  to  their 
literary  beauty  and  elevating  character.  Cicero's  letters  and  orations  are 
particularly  mentioned,  and  their  vivid  historical  character  referred  to. 
It  is  desired  that  this  study  be  directed,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  the  moral  de- 
velc^ment  of  the  pupil,  snd  to  increase  his  logical  faculty,  and  his  love 
of  truth,  by  clothing  it  in  the  most  elegant  expressions.  Latin  composi- 
tion is  recommended,  and  the  writing  of  original  essays  in  Latin,  on  subjects 
literary  and  historical.  The  strictest  attention  and  most  scrupulous  cor- 
rectness are  to  be  enforced ;  particular  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  Latin 
metres. 

The  study  of  Latin  is  carried  on  in  the  lyceums  as  fi>l]ow8.  During  the 
whole  course  there  are  compositions  in  prose,  the  subjects  being  notes  and 
remarks  upon  some  classic.  Also  choice  passages  fiom  all  of  the  authors 
ready  are  to  be 
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t  CukBS.'-lAry'n  and  Tacttas'  HMtoriei,  Tirgil's  Geoi^  aad  Mmud^. 
with  grammatical,  philological,  historiMl,  and  literary  illugtrations. 

IL  Class* — Cicero's  oratorical  and  rhetorical  workfl^  and.the  Odes  of 
Horace,  with  explanations. 

IH.  Class. — Cieeio's  philotophieal  wwffks,  and  Quintilian'a  InstUutumes 
Oratorio^  with  explanations. 

Written  examinations  ckiee  «adi  jFear,  with  written  prose  oompo«itionS| 
cf  criticisBis  of  TMBBSgrii  finom  nnmrt  rlmiBC  anthor. 

.  ReUgious  Instruction, 

Be%ioi2s  tnstruetioB,  diAcnte  enou^  in  schools  of  eveiy  grade,  is  a^ 
tended  witii  pscnliar  difficakies  in  secondary  classical  instruction. 

The  Italians  are  almost  all  Catholie,  bvt  the  govenmient  looks  upon  the 
Catholic  priests  as  hostile,  and  dislikes  to  set  them  over  the  schools.    . 

The  law  of  1859  charges  the  minister  of  pabUe  instroction  with  the 
ehmce  of  a  religioBS  teacher  (dirtUore  spiriiuale,)  for  each  gynmasium,  bnft 
this  teacher  and  the  faidiop  are  often  at  variance,  making  the  position  of 
the  ibmer  one  of  difficulty.  The  director's  authority  is  not  sufficient  to 
compel  the  pupils  to  attend  this  instniotiony  and  no  religious  examinations 
are  therefore  made.  Hie  consequence  is  that  religious  instruction  is  neg- 
lected, and  many  parents,  on  account  of  this  defect,  send  their  diildren  te 
corporate,  or  private  sehooliv  whieh  in  an  intellectual  point  of  riewi  are 
inferior. 

JSiJEOIINlUUwfMa 

No  Student  can  enter  the  classical  public  schools  of  ihe  two  grades 
without  a  previous  examination,  nor  be  promoted  from  any  one  of  the 
eight  classes  to  a  higher,  without  having  passed  die  examination  held  for 
each  class  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

A  student  can  be  admitted  to  any  class  in  either  givde,  by  passing  an 
examination  on  the  previous  studies,  or  proving  that  he  has  studied  in 
other  schoob  (municipal,  private,  or  parental)  which  have  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law. 

The  examinations  for  admission  to  the  gymnasium  are  conducted  by 
the  director,  with  the  assistance  of  a  committee  of  four  members  by  him 
appointed ;  those  for  admission  to  the  lycenm  by  the  president,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  committee  of  four  members.  Selected  by  the  schod 
council  of  the  province,  either  from  the  teachers  of  the  school,  or  from 
persons  not  connected  with  it 

At  the  close  of  tlie  course  in  the  gymnasium  a  certificate  is  given  to  the 
pupil,  called  licenza  ginnasude;  also  one  at  the  close  of  the  course  in  the 
lyceum,  called  licema  liceale. 

The  final  examinations  in  the  gymnasium  are  conducted  before  a  com- 
mittee of  eight,  appointed  by  the  provt>ediiore,*  and  presided  over  by  the 
director;  m  the  lyceum  (since  1867,  when  first  instituted,)  before  a  com- 

*Qoi6j^9vvediton  Is  appointed  la  mcb.  pitrdnoe  to  reprwent  the  oentxml  laperiiiteiidenoy. 
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mittee  appointed  by  the  minister,  and  sinoe  ihe  same  year,  (1867,)  tlie 
examinationB  have  been  more  aevere. 

A  central  committee,  composed  of  eight  ordinary  and  eight  extraordi- 
nary members,  is  appointed  ibr  all  the  kingdom,  every  three  years.  This 
committee  appoints  a  local  committee  of  examiners  every  year,  and  a 
royal  delegate  for  each  royal  lyoeum. 

In  the  whole  course  of  the  eight  years,  the  examinations  are  as  follows : 
Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek  literature,  written  examinations ;  history,  geog- 
raphy, philosophy,  mathematics,  physics,  natural  history,  written  and  oral 
examinations.  The  central  committee  proceeds  to  the  examination  on 
Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek  literature,  by  sending  three  sealed  papers  to 
each  place  of  examination,  to  be  opened  before  the  students  assembled  in 
one  room,  and  strictly  watched,  while  the  examinations  are  going  on. 
The  paper  assigned  to  the  examination  on  Italian  literature  contains  a 
subject  for  composition ;  the  paper  for  Latin  literature,  a  test-piece  of  Latin 
prose  or  verse,  to  be  translated  into  Italian,  and  accompanied  by  a  Latin 
commentary,  and  several  grammatical  and  historical  questions,  to  be  an- 
swered in  Latin  or  Italian,  as  the  student  chooses.  The  paper  relative  to 
Greek  literature  contains  a  test  piece  of  classic  prose  to  be  translated  and 
explained  where  grammatical  questions  arise.  Written  examinations  are 
sent  by  the  royal  delegate  to  the  central  committee  for  approval. 

With  respect  to  other  matters,  the  examinations  are  made  before  the 
local  committees,  with  the  utmost  liberty  as  to  queries,  not  exceeding,  how- 
ever, the  limits  assigned  by  the  programme  of  examinations,  yearly  issued 
by  the  central  committee. 

Both  the  central  and  local  committees  express  their  opinions  by  assign- 
ing to  the  examined  pupils  a  certain  number  of  marks.  Each  individual 
examiner  can  give  ten  marks.  A  student  that  obtains  an  average  of  six 
marks  from  each  individual  examiner,  passes ;  but  fails,  if  he  does  not 
succeed  in  reaching  that  number. 

The  ordinary  session  of  examination  is  held  in  August,  but  students 
who  have  failed  at  their  first  examination  are  allowed  to  renew  them, 
totally  or  partially,  on  those  matters  with  which  they  have  been  declared 
insufficiently  acquainted,  at  the  extraordinary  session  of  October.  These 
second  examinations  are  assuming  an  extremely  severe  character,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  introduce  a  system  of  equal  distribution  of  the 
whole  number  of  marks  among  the  different  subjects.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent all  possible  deception  on  the  part  of  the  students  during  examina- 
tion time,  it  has  been  resolved  this  year,  that  the  pupils  shall  appear  be- 
fore the  local  committees  for  oral  examinations  on  Italian,  Latin,  and 
Greek  literature. 

Many  objections  may  be  made  to  the  new  system.  Though  greatly 
modified,  it  was  modeled  ailer  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examinations. 
The  result  of  the  innovations  introduced  into  it  these  last  two  years  has 
been  to  ascertain  better  than  has  ever  been  done  before,  the  lamentable 
condition  of  the  classical  instruction,  and  to  prove  that  private  schools  are 
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nracb  inferior  to  public,  but  tbat  tbe  former,  unfortunately,  are  still  mucb 
more  frequented  tban  tbe  latter. 

We  bere  subjoin  a  statement  of  tbe  results  of  tbe  examinations  lor  ad- 
mission to  tbe  lyceums  for  tbe  last  two  years. 

In  tbe  ordinary  session  of  1868,  wben  written  examinations  were  ap- 
proved to  tbe  extent  of  11  per  cent,  tbe  goremment  lyoeoms,  and  tbose 
modeled  after  tbem,  gave  an  average  of  20  per  cent. ;  provincial  and  mu- 
nicipal scbools,  6  per  cent.;  scbools  conducted  by  religious  ex-coipora* 
tions,  8  per  cent. ;  family  scbools,  5^  per  cent. 

Tbe  results  of  tbe  preceding  year,  as  compared  witb  tbose  of  1868,  are 
not  essentially  different  Tbe  government  lyceums,  and  tbose  on  Uieir 
plan,  gave  a  result,  whicb,  on  tbe  average,  was  greater,  by  2  per  cent, 
tban  tbat  of  1868 ;  tbe  remaining  items  are  about  tbe  same. 

We  bere  perceive  an  enormous  difference ;  the  percentage  from  gov- 
emment  scbools  is  four  times  greater  tban  from  aQ  otbers  put  together. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  in  1867,  out  of  2,400  pupils,  964  came  out  of 
government  and  assimUated  scbools ;  1,355  out  of  private  schools,  and  86 
oat  of  family  schools.  In  .1868,  out  of  8,389  pupils,  1,113  came  out  of 
government  and  assimilated  scbools;  1,418  out  of  private  schools^  and  509 
oat  of  family  scbools.  So  large  an  increase  of  pupils  of  tbe  last-named 
class  can  only  be  explained  by  the  supposition,  tbat  many  of  tbem,  brooght 
up  in  schools  conducted  by  religious  corporations,  thought  fit  to. declare  in 
their  subscription  bill  tbat  they  had  received  their  education  at  home. 

F0e9  paid  hy  Siudenii. 

Public  instruction  in  secondary  scbools  is  not  wholly  gratuitous.  A 
student  must  pay  a  fee  at  the  examinations,  and  another  ibr  the  course. 
The  former  are  paid  previous  to  tbe  examination,  and  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

For  admission' examination :  gymnasium,  10  liras ;  lyceum,  30  liras.  For 
final  examination :  gymnasium,  40  liras ;  lyceum,  60  liras. 

The  tuition  fee  is  paid  semi-annually,  in  October  and  April,  and  amounts 
to  35  liras  in  the  gymnasium,  and  40  liras  in  the  lyceum. 

These  fees  are  received  by  tbe  government,  and  not  by  tbe  professors. 
No  student  is  exempted  from  them,  except  poor  young  men,  distinguished 
for  talent,  application,  and  good  behavior. 

The  members  of  the  committees  appointed  to  tbe  final  and  admission 
examinations,  receive  the  following  small  fees  from  students : 

Admission  examination :  gymnasium,  80  centesimi ;  lyceum,  1  lira,  80  cen- 
tesimi.  Final  examination:  gymnasium,  2  liras,  50  centesimi;  lyceum,  3 
liras,  50  centesimi. 

Members  of  committees  conducting  tbe  above  examinations  are  enti- 
tled to  certain  additional  fees,  paid  by  the  government,  out  of  the  amount 
of  tbe  taxes  levied  upon  tbe  students ;  the  whole  sum  paid  amounting  to 
110,000  liras. 

The  officers  in  tbe  gymnasiums  and  lyceums  are  pud  as  follows : 
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In  the  lyceums,  the  presideiit  fh>m  2,000  to  3,000  liras ;  the  profiiworB 
titular,  1,600  to  2,200 ;  the  professora  regent,  1,440  to  1,760.  Jn  the  gjM^ 
naeiums,  the  direeton,  1,600  to  2,000;  die  pvofessora  titalar,  for  the  two 
superior  classes,  1,600  to  2,000;  for  the  tbree  inforiar  clasies,  1,400  to 
1,800;  the  prafoswm  regent,  similnriy,  1,280  to  1,600,  and  1,120  to  1/440. 
A  fecial  teacher  of  arithmetic  and  geography  ia  paid  700  to  1,130.. 

School  Tertni. 

The  public  schools  in  Italy  are  generally  what  the  French  caU  eztemaiM^ 
that  is,  schoob  for  day  acholan,  where  puptla  aasemUe  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  attending  lectures,  and  showing  their  exercises.  The  daily  ttb- 
tendance  Taries  finom  four  to  five  hours,  with  a  diort  recess  of  half  aa 
hour. 

'  According  to  the  by4aw.of  1865,  the  academical  year  ought  to  hagiit 
on  the  15th  of  October,  and  end  on  the  15th  of  August;  but  it  actai^ 
begins  some  fifteen  days  later,  and  ends  some  fifteen  days  earlier.  Moae- 
over,  on  the  2ith  of  July,  lectures  take  the  place  of  the  examinations. 

Holidays  are  limited  to :  Christmas  (4  days) ;  Carmval  (8  days) ;  Baalcr 
(6  days);  New  Year;  Epiphany;  Ascension;  Whitsunday ;  the  day  of 
the  celebration  of  the  constitution,  which  foils  on  the  fovt  Sunday  in  June; 
Sundays  and  Thttrsdays ;  Thursdays  are  not  conndered  holidays,  whan 
other  holidays  occur  in  the  week. 

Hours  of  Attendance, 

The  number  of  hours  deroted  each  w«ek  to  the  sereral  subjects  of  in- 
Btructaon  are  as  follows : 

In  the  Gymnasium  : 

Latin— 10  hoan in  I,  It,  and  IH  classes;  6  hc«»s  InlTand  Y* 

Greek— 5  hours  in  IV  and  V. 

Italian— 7  in  I,  II,  III,  and  5  in  the  IV,  and  4  in  the  V. 

History— 4  in  IV  and  V. 

Mathematics— 4  in  V. 

Geography— 8  in  I,  II^  UL 

In  the  Lyceum : 

Latin— 5  in  1, 11,  HL 

Greek— 5  in  L  U,  la 

Italian — 6  in  1 ;  4  in  H. 

Writing— 7)^  in  I ;  4)<  in  11. 

Mathematics— 6  in  I;  4>^  in  IL 

Phy&ic8^-9  in  UL 

Natural  Histoiy  and  Physical  Geography— 5  in  IIL 

Philosophy,  Lectures,  Conferences— 4  j^  m  II  and  IIL 

Colleges. 

In  many  places,  colleges  (conviui)  are  connected  with  gymnasiums  and 
lyceums,  where  boys  are  lodged  and  boarded  at  prices  Tarying  at  different 
places. 

The  colleges  are  of  three  kinds :  national,  communal,  and  private.  The 
law  affects  only  the  .first  two  kinds.    The  last,  comprising  tne  institift- 
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tionfly  which  are  dependent  upon  the  ministiy,  only  M  far  M  morality  and 
order  are  concerned. 

National  and  oommnnal  colleges  are  managed  bj  rectors  nominated  by 
the  king  for  those  of  the  first  class,  and  by  the  municipalities  for  those  of 
the  second  class.  The  choice  is  impartial ;  the  most  worthy  man  is  chosen 
without  a  university  degree  or  other  certificate  being  required.  Within 
the  last  few  years^  laymen  were  for  the  first  time  appointed  to  such  places 
before  filled  by  ecclesiastics.  The  teacher  of  religion  and  a  censor  marum 
are  appointed  by  the  rector. 

College  pupils  attend  the  public  schools,  together  with  the  day  scholarsi 
but  within  the  precincts  of  some  colleges,  there  are  often  particular  schools 
preparatory  to  the  gymnasial  course. 

College  pupils  are  divided  into  classes  (clasti  o  comerate,)  and  are  nni* 
formed  and  drilled.  Each  class  has  a  tutor,  or  pre/eUo^  who  has  supeiw 
▼ision  out  of  the  school-rooms.  These  pre/etd  receive  only  fimm  four  to 
five  hundred  Uras  a  year. 

No  class  can  have  more  than  twenty  pupils.  Corpoieal  punishment  i$ 
proscribed,  as  well  as  prizes  in  money. 

The  penalties  laid  upon  college  pupils  are  as  follows : 

1.  Deprivation  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  hours  of  recreation  for  one 
day  or  more. 

2.  Exclusion,  for  one  or  more  fames,  from  military  exercises. 

8.  Separate  meal  eaten  in  silence. 

4.  Deprivation  of  visits  of  parents  at  the  college. 

5.  Deprivation  of  visits  to  parents,  and  holidays  out  of  the  schooL 
$,  Warning  firom  the  rector  administered  before  the  class. 

7.  Suspension  from  or  loss  of  military  rank. 

S.  Leaving  off,  for  one  day  or  more,  the  military  uniform,  and  wearing 
a  smock-frock. 

9.  Confinement  to  room  (camera  di  rifletsione^  where  a.pninl  is  set  to 
study,  lyid  watched  fix>m  the  outside.  He  is  not  to  stay  there  more  than 
two  or  three  days, 

10.  Solemn  warning  before  the  council,  and  threat  of  expusloiL. 

11.  Expulsion  fivflu  college. 

The  rector  alone  can  give  his  subalterns  the  power  of  inflicting  the 
minor  penalties ;  for  the  application  of  the  principal  punishment  he  shall 
refer  to  the  oounoU.  The  expulsion  of  pupils  shall  be  decided  upon  by 
the  council,  who  will  immediately  communicate  with  the  minister. 

Prizes,  as  we  have  said  before,  will  not  be  of  a  material  nature,  such  m 
iddlttenal  dishes,  diminution  of  the  hours  of  study,  or  prolonged  sleep. 
Books,  risits  to  museums  and  galleries,  excursions  into  the  countiy,  fi^ 
que«t  visits  4o  one's  fkmily,  eertificates  of  proficiency,  oral  or  written, 
granted  in  the  presence  of  one's  class,  or  all  the  classes,  or  the  assembled 
council,  are  the  usual  methods  of  veward.  In  cases  of  remarkable  dis- 
tinctioa,  the  comeil  is  aotfaoriaed  to  grant,  at  the  proposal  of  the  rector, 
jm  fixtiaordinaqr  prise,  of  which  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  minister* 
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The  yearly  expenditure  of  a  college  pennoner  rfaies  at  difTerent  col- 
leges. For  instance,  at  the  college  of  Turin,  660  liras  are  required ;  at 
those  of  Novara,  Voghera,  Cagliari,  and  Sassari,  only  MO ;  at  the  Longoni 
college  of  Milan,  900 ;  at  the  college  of  Sondrio,  345. 

Ck>mmunal  colleges  may  be  founded  in  all  districts  where  the  munici- 
palities can  afford  a  gymnasium ;  dr,  in  other  words,  have  already  deter- 
mined and  met  the  expenses  of  the  schools  of  the  second  grade. 

National  colleges  are  scattered  indiscriminately  over  the  kingdom.  Col- 
leges were  formerly,  for  the  most  part,  clerical  or  Jesuitical  institutions. 
Government  has  kept  them  where  they  found  them,  appropriating  the 
property  attached,  on  condition  of  maintaining  such  institutions.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case  everywhere.  In  many  places  colleges  administer 
their  own  property,  and  provide  for  a  part,  or  sometimes  the  whole  of  their 
expenditure. 

The  number  of  national  colleges,  according  to  the  returns  for  1868-69, 
is  twenty-six,  with  a  total  of  1,738  pupils,  distributed  as  follows  among 
the  different  classes : 


Elementary  classes,    --....  50S 

First  gymnasial  class,       .....  248 

-            -            -            *           .            -  208 

194 

161 

130 

First  lycseal  class,       ...••.  67 

Second  *'        "                 .           .           -           -           .  43 

Third    "        " 25 


Second  .    " 

Third  " 

Fourth  « 
Fifth 


Besides  these,  165  pupils  attend  the  technical  schools,  of  which  we  will 
speak  hereafter. 

Each  college  ought  to  have  its  pupUs  divided  into  ten  classes,  according 
to  the  regulations.  None  of  them,  however,  have  the  three  last ;  three 
only  have  the  seventh ;  six,  the  sixth ;  eight,  the  fifth ;  thirteen,  the  fourth ; 
and  nearly  all  the  first  three.  « 

The  colleges  most  firequepted  are:  that  at  Ban,  with  112  pupils;  that 
at  Naples,  with  118;  that  at  Milan,  with  97. 

Each  of  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  ex-kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies 
has  its  college,  the  collegiate  form  of  classification  being  more  conibrmable 
to  the  ideas  of  the  former  government. 

There  are  seventeen  communal  colleges  supported  by  government,  and 
117  unsupported  ones,  having  a  total  of  7,806  pupils,  which  are  divided 
into  the  said  classes,  much  in  the  same  proportion. 

We  have  no  statistical  account  of  private  colleges,  where  pupils  are 
lodged  and  boarded. 

The  religious  corporations  had  a  great  many  colleges  before  their  aboli- 
tion. In  the  southern  provinces  all  the  royal  colleges  were  in  the  hands 
of  Jesuits,  who  together  with  the  Padri  Scolopii,  Bamabiti,  and  other  re- 
ligious corporations,  monopolised  the  secondary  instruction  throughout 
Italy,  (with  the  exception  of  Piedmont,)  before  1859, 1^  in  Piedmont 
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ttaelf  before  1S48,  die  govemment  retaining  the  right  more  or  less  efficacious 
of  supervision.  In  Tuscany  and  Liouibardy,  however,  even  beiore  1848, 
the  Jesuits  had  no  schools.  In  1853,  a  law  was  promulgated  in  Piedmont 
abolishing  and  disendowing  religious  corporations,  with  the  exception  of 
such  as  were  devoted  to  educational  purposes.  A  similar  law  was  made 
binding  throughout  Italy  in  1867.  The  question  whether  religious  corpo- 
rations, devoted  to  education,  should  be  dissolved,  was  widely  and  seriously 
debated  from  1860  to  1868,  when  a  law  was  passed  dissolving  them,  to- 
gether with  all  kinds  of  religious  corporations  still  remaining. 

Abolishment  and  disendowment  of  religions  corporations  did  not  imply 
prohibition  from  self-conversion  (when  possible,)  into  free  associations, 
to  which,  when  so  constituted,  in  many  pl&ces  the  municipalities  have  en- 
trusted their  schools  and  colleges.  The  statistics  of  lyceum  examinations, 
given  above,  show  that  they  roaintaine^i  a  firmer  hold  on  the  public  than 
the  intrinsic  value  of  their  instruction  would  justify. 

U.      SECONDARY  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  conception  of  the  scope  of  technical  instruction  in  the  law  of  1859, 
is  very  broad,  but  the  provisions  made  are  not  sufficiently  definite.  Its  aim 
is  defined  to  be,  *'  to  give  young  men  wishing  to  embrace  a  special  career 
in  the  public  service,  or  to  devote  themselves  to  any  mechanical  or  com- 
mercial pursuit,  or  to  the  cultivation  of  land,  a  proper  education,  both 
general  and  special."  It  is  evident  that  these  words  will  cover  an  infinite 
variety  of  schools. 

To  supply  such  instruction,  the  law  established  a  system  which  was 
certainly  insufficient ;  although,  under  the  impulse  of  the  State,  communi- 
ties taking  the  initiative,  many  institutions  of  a  new  form  and  with  more 
of  science  in  their  curriculum,  were  added  to  those  previously  existing. 

The  framers  of  the  law  of  1859,  contented  themselves  with  determining 
that  technical  instruction  shall  be  of  two  grades,  each  grade  being  completed 
in  a  three  years'  course ;  that  instruction  of  the  first  grade  is  to  be  given  in 
so-called  technical  schools  (scuoU  techniche),  and  that  of  the  second  grade 
in  the  technical  institutes  (istiiuti  technici);  that  one  technical  school  shall 
be  maintained  in  the  chief  town  of  each  province ;  that  technical  iniiiitutes 
shall  be  opened  ^  as  their  necessity  shall  be  felt,"  in  those  towns  which 
are  the  centres  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity ;  that  the  costs  of 
technical  schools  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  communes,  the  state  bearing 
one-half  only  of  the  whole  sum  paid  for  the  sidaries  of  teachers ;  that  the 
cost  of  technical  institutes  shall  be  shared  by  the  provinces,  whose  part  it 
is  to  supply  scientific  apparatus  and  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers — 
the  state,  giving  the  same  assistance  as  in  the  case  of  the  technical 
schools — and  the  communes  furnishing  the  premises  and  furniture. 

The  same  law  enacts  that  technical  schools,  and  technical  institutes, 
shall  be  kept  distinct  from  the  gymnasiums  and  lyceuros,  and  that  the 
simultaneous  management  of  both  shall  never  be  entrusted  to  the  same 
persons.    The  law,  then,  admits  in  no  manner  of  an  identification  of  these 
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tiro  elftBflot  of  tchoolBy  not  ervn  of  the  fint  three  gynuaiiaai  cbunos,  ivith 
the  three  classes  of  (he  technical  schooL 

With  regard  to  the  subjects  of  Instruction,  the  £oUowiqg  proyisions  were 
made  for  technical  schools  .of  the  first  grade : 

1.  Italian.  8.  French.  8.  Arithmetic  and  aoeooiitB.  4.  Elementary 
algebra  and  geometry.  6.  Drawing  and  calligraphy.  6..  Geography  and 
hiotory.  7.  Elements  of  natural,  history^  physics,  and  chemistry.  8.  No- 
tk>ns  concerning  the  duties  and  rights  of  citiaens. 

In  technical  institutes,  the  following  branches  are  tii^ht : 

1.  Italian  literature,  2.  History  and  geography.  3.  English  and  Ger- 
man. -4.  Institutes  of  administrative  law  (dirklo4t!mmmislraiivo),  5.  Po- 
litical economy.  6.  Details  ilpon  commerce.  7.  Social  arithmetic.  8. 
Chemistry.  9.  Physics  and  elementary  mechanics.  10.  Algebra,  plane 
and  solid  geometry,  rectilinear  trigonometry.  11.  Dramog  and  elements 
erf'  descriptive  geometry.    12.    Agriculture  and  natuml  history. 

It  is  intended  that  so  far  as  the  natural  and  economical  situation  of  the 
state  may  allow,  instruction  in  all  these  branches  shall  be  of  a  practical  as 
well  as  theoretical  character,  lioreover,  as  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the 
scholars  pursue  all  the  stndies,  the  courses  are  divided  into  sections,  the 
studies  for  each  section  being  designated  with  a  view  to  their  utility  in 
particular  pursuits^  the  number  of  the  sections,  and  the  studies  in  each, 
Taryiag  according  to  the  special  needs  of  each  ptovinoe. 

On  this  basb  has  the  fobric  of  technical  instruction  in.  Italy  been  founded 
and  carried  up  thus  far.  It  might  appear  that  by  the  provisions  of  this  law, 
this  instruction  is  to  be  general  during  the  course  of  the  technical  school, 
and  special  in  that  of  the  institute.  This  interpretation  owes  its  origin  to 
the  fact  that  in  1861  the  direction  of  the  technical  course  was  divided  ije- 
tween  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  tech- 
nical schools,  and  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  to  whom  were 
assigned  the  technical  institutes,  a  measure  which  widened  more  and  more 
the  separation  between  these  two  institutioas,  originally  intended  to  connect. 

I.      TECHNICAL  BCHOOLg. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  I860,  regulations  were  issaed  for  the  better 
distribution  and  disposition  of  the  branches  prescribed  by  law;  which 
regulations  have  been  by  separate  decrees  put  in  force  in  all  the  states, 
exe^  Tuscany,  where  the  law  and  bylaws  concerning  technical  educa- 
tion, published  by  ih»  pfofisional  government  osi  March  14th  of  the  same 
year,  are  still  in  foroe,  and  do  not  differ  materially  fipom  the  general  system. 

The  following  is  the  curriculum  of  the  technical  schools  according  to  the 
regnbtions  of  September  19di,  1860,  with  the  number  of  lessons  per  week 
assigned  to  each : 

Pint  year,  Italian,  geography,  and  history,  each  five  lessons  of  two  honrs. 
Arithmetic,  caUJarashy,  anil  ofnament  4ntwing,  each  five  lessons  of  one  hour. 

Second  year.    Italian,  geography,  history,  and  plane  and  solid  geometnr,  each 
four  lessons  of  one  hoar  and  a  half.    Linear  and  ornament  drawing,  two  lessons^ 
of  one- hour  and  a  half^    SVenoh,  five  lessons  of  two  hourau 
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Tkhdfear,  Udian,  gMgraphj-,  Iriatoiy,  and  boHods  on  te  rightii  and  datict 
of  dtisens,  eaeh  thrae  lessoiiii  of  twp  hoorfl.  Algebra  and  elemeniar^  mechaii- 
ios,  two  lenBons  of  one  hour  and  a  half.  French^  and  accounts,  each  tour  and  a 
half  hoon  weeklj,  in  three  lessons.  Architectural  drawing,  two  lenons  of  one 
Jumr  and  a  hall    Phjncs  and  ^shenistry,  four  laaiona  of  one  honr. 


If  the  law  of  1859  had  been  strictly  adhered  to,  the  state  shotild  have 
rendered  assistance  only  to  snch  technical  schools  as  Were  established  in 
the  chief  towns  of  fit»  provinces,  ai^d  many  schools  which  had  been  opened 
In  Piedmont  under  the  proyisions  of  the  anterior  law  of  May  11,  1858,  not 
in  such  chief  towns,  would  have  been  compelled  to  close  their  doors.  The 
protisions  of  this  anterior  law  were  therefore  declared  to  be  in  force,  and  a 
subsidy  was  promised  by  the  State  to  all  communes  endowed  with  technical 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  provisional  goyemment  of  1860,  while 
promulgating  the  law  of  1859,  did  not  completely  provide  for  the  execution 
of  that  part  of  it  concerning  the  expenditure,  and  the  proportion  thereof  to 
be  borne  by  the  communes  and  the  State.  In  Sicily  a  clause  was  added 
to  the  law  by  which  technical  schools  were  to  be  entirely  maintained  by 
the  State.  Besides,  technical  schools  did'  not,  in  all  places,  assume  the 
character  of  State  institutions ;  that  is,  institutions  the  nomination  of  whose 
teachers  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  which  bears  half  the  expense  of 
teachers'  salaries.  In  the  province  of  Emilia,  viz :  in  the  ex-duchies  of 
Parma  and  Modena,  and  the  Romagna,  these  schools  preserved  their  com* 
munal  character,  by  a  decree  of  January  21,  1860,  although  subsidised  by 
the  State;  that  is,  their  administration  and  the  appointment  of  teachers  be- 
longed to  the  communes.  It  has  been  found  impossible  as  yet  to  do  away 
with  Ihese  irregularities,  and  to  render  the  system  uniform.  Parliament 
has  been  content  with  meeting  the  expenses  for  developing  the  system  of 
technical  instruction  as  demands  were  made,  and  the  ministers  have,  by 
means  of  ordinances^  regulated  the  distribution  of  these  funds  among  the 
communes  wishing  to  open  new  schools. 

Technical  sehools  are,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  aulJiorities  on  which 
they  are  dependent  for  their  administradon,  divided  into  government,  as- 
similated, and  free.  Government  schools  are  subsidized,  managed  and 
directed  by  the  State.  Assimilated  schools  are  those  managed  and  directed 
by  communes,  with  a  strict  adherence  to  tbe  rules  gbveming  State  schools 
with  respect  to  the  nomination  of  teachers,  the  amount  of  their  salaries, 
and  the  distribution  of  studies,  hours,  etc.  Finally,  free  or  non-state 
sehools  are  those  managed  by  communes  or  provinces,  on  whatever  system 
may  seem  best  to  themselves,  and  governed  by  their  own  officials. 

The  government  technical  schools  were  attended  in  the  scholastic  year 
1868-69,  by  6,868  pupils,  as  follows:  Class  I— students,  S,427;  auditors^ 
154.  Class  n— students,  1,911;  auditors,  126.  Class  m— students,  1,189; 
auditors,  117.    The  number  of  the  schools  was  55. 

Assimilated  schools  to  the  number  of  72  were  attended  as  follows :  Class 
1— students,  1,861 ;  auditors,  89.  Class  II-Hrtndents,  1,540;  auditors,  80. 
Class  III— students,  931 ;  auditors,  93.    Total,  4,594. 

The  fiee  schools  leached  the  high  number  of  M8,  and  were  atleiMled-  by 
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6,495  pupils :  Class  I^-stndents,  2,721 ;  aaditon,  223.  Class  H — students, 
1,971;  aoditors,  171.     Class  III — students,  1,255;  auditors,  154. 

The  total  number,  therefore,  of  students  in  the  first  grade  of  technical 
instruction  was  16,957,  of  which  15^750  were  regular  students,  and  1,207 
auditors,  divided  among  the  three  classes  as  follows :  Class  I — students, 
7,609 ;  auditors,  466.  Class  II— students,  5,422 ;  auditors,  877.  Class  III 
— students,  8,319;  auditors,  864. 

An  auditor  here,  as  elsewhere,  signitfes  one  who  is  pursuing  the  studies 
of  the  course  without  having  submitted  to  the  regular  examination  for  ma- 
triculation, and  consequently  is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  examinations  for 
advancement  (j^romozione),  nor  for  a  license  or  degree  (esame  di  licenzd). 

II.      TECHNICAL  INSTITITTES. 

The  law  of  1859  gave  the  appellation  of  technical  institutes  to  those  ed- 
ucational establishments  wherein  technical  instruction  of  the  second  grade 
was  to  be  given.  It  appeared,  however,  to  enact  that  instruction  of  this 
grade  should  be  as  special  as  that  of  the  first  grade  was  general,  directing 
that  the  technical  institute  be  divided  into  special  sections,  as  already^  de- 
scribed. It  was  attempted  to  realize  this  provision  by  the  regulation  of 
1860,  while  technical  instruction  still  appertained  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  institute  was  divided  into  four  sections — the  ad- 
ministrative and  commercial,  the  agricultural,  the  chemical,  the  physical 
and  mathematical  sections.  Contrary  to  the  dispositions  of  the  law  which 
had  fixed  the  duration  of  the  course  at  three  years,  it  was  established  that 
two  years  should  be  spent  in  the  first  three  sections,  and  three  in  the  fourth. 
The  institute  might  be  incomplete,  or  complete,  that  is,  provided  with  all 
four  sections,  in  which  case  the  full  corps  of  instructors  included  ten  pro- 
fessors, three  institutors  (isttUari)  and  supplementary  teachers,  with  four 
assistants,  the  chairs  being  as  follows :  1  professor  of  Italian  literature,  his- 
tory, and  geography ;  1  of  political  economy  and  the  history  of  commerce 
and  industry ;  1  of  physics;  1  of  general  chemistry,  and  agricultural  chem- 
istiy,  with  assaying;  1  of  technological  chemistry;  1  of  natural  history 
and  the  rudiments  of  the  elements  (materie  prime)  ;  1  of  agriculture ;  1  of 
mathematics;  1  of  mechanics  and  the  drawing  of  engines,  and  1  of  draw- 
ing; a  supplementary  master  of  English  and  the  other  modem  languages; 
1  of  the  elements  of  commercial  and  administrative  law,  and  1  of  accounts; 
an  assistant  at  the  cabinet  of  physics,  at  the  cabinet  of  general  chemistry, 
and  at  the  cabinet  of  natural  history. 

On  November  28th,  1861,  the  technical  institutes  passed  into  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  which  had  been  establislied  with- 
out well  defined  functions  about  eighteen  months  previously,  the  reason  as- 
signed for  the  transfer  being  that  the  function  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  was  to  make  provisions  for  general  culture,  while  that  of  the 
technical  institutes  is  to  give  a  special  and  final  practical  training,  since 
so  school  but  the  workshop  is  to  succeed  them. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Conmierce  entered  immediately  into 
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actaVily;  in  1862  a  Superior  Council  of  Technical  Instruction  was  created, 
and  charged  with  the  same  functions  as  those  which  the  law  of  1859 
assigned  to  the  Superior  Ck>uncii  appointed  to  superintend  all  the  other 
branches  of  public  instruction.  This  new  Council,  which  discharged 
itfi  functions  gratuitously,  proved  to  be-  slow,  and  accomplished  its  work 
quite  inefficiently.  • 

Meanwhile,  during  the  first  four  years  of  its  existence,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  did  not  introduce  any  changes  into  the  reg- 
ulations of  1800.  Experience  showed  that  two  years  was  an  insufficient 
period  for  the  sections  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  nor  did*the  three 
years  devoted  to  i^ysics  and  mathematics  better  meet  the  demand.  The 
section  of  chemistry  remained  without  students.  Notwithstanding  these 
drawbacks,  which  were  corrected  in  some  way  or  other,  the  number  of  gov- 
ernment institutes  was  on  the  increase.  In  1861-62  only  six  existed;  at 
the  close  of  1865  the  number  of  government,  provincial,  communal,  and 
private  institutes  was  59,  88  being  government  institutes,  13  assimilated, 
and  13  non-state,  of  which  last  5  were  private  establishments. 

In  October,  1865,  the  Department  of  Agricultnre  and  Commerce  issued! 
new  regulations,  based  on  the  experience  of  the  institutes,  calculated  to 
give,  so  far  as  the  administration  was  concerned,  greater  freedom  to  the 
institutes,  but  to  restrict  more  and  more  the  liberty  of  private  instruction. 

The  title  of  government  institutes  was  continued  to  those  aided  by  the 
government,  and  which  alone  had  the  power  to  grant  the  regular  diploma, 
after  due  examinations  and  the  exhibition  of  all  legal  certificates.  In 
order  that  a  noihgovemment  institute  may  obtun  this  privilege  it  must 
become  assimilated,  that  is,  it  must  conform  to  the  rules  governing  state 
instituttoQS. 

£acl\  section  of  the  institute,  according  to  the  regulations,  imparts  spe- 
cial instruction  for  a  particular  career  or  profession,  in  mechanical  or  com- 
mercial life,  navigation  or  agriculture.  In  regard  to  expenditures,  the  siil- 
aries  of  masters  was  to  be  at  the  charge  of  the  state,  the  premises  and  fur- 
niture at  that  of  the  commune,  and  the  apparatus,  engines,  books,  &c.,  at 
that  of  the  province.  Similarly,  the  statCf  the  province,  and  the  commune, 
were  to  have  an  equal  share  in  the  superintendence  of  the  schools,  through 
a  local  committee  of  supervision,  consisting  of  four  members ;  the  first 
three  being  chosen  by  the  provincial  council,  the  communal  council,  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce  in  union,  the  last  two  by  the  prefect  of  the  prov- 
ince where  the  Institute  is  located;  The  functions  assigned  to  this  com- 
mittee in  the  administration  and  direction  of  the  institute  arc  very  numer- 
ous. In  regard  to  the  curriculum,  the  local  committee  is  called  upon  to  act 
on  proposals  fixMA  the  council  of  the  institute  in  regard  to  the  arrangement 
of  hours,  rules  of  discipline,  examination  subjects,  text-books,  detailed  pro* 
grammes,  ete.  The  council  of  the  institute,  whose  office  it  is  to  make  pro- 
posals on  such  matters,  consists  of  all  the  teachers,  presided  over  by  the 
PrcBseSy  or  preeident  of  the  institute  itself.  Ihe  natural  result,  whether 
fbr  good  or  for  evil,  of  this  exercise  of  influence  by  the  teachers  it,  that 
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tibere  is  much  diTenitf  among;  the  technical  institnteB  in  regaid  to  these 
matters. 

The  sections  into  which  it  was  the  main  object  of  the  vegulaUons  of 
1866  to  divide  technical  instmction  were  as  follows : 

.  Agriculture  and  land  mensuration.  Pupils  raceiTing  the  certificate  of 
license  after  due  examination,  iM;ere  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  ^  expert 
surveyor/'  and,  if  versed  in  sylviculture,  to  the  additional  title  of  '*  expert 
foresl  sfweyor."  They  were  furthermore  acknowledged  as  *<expei*t  agro- 
nomists," could  be  admitted  to  the  royal  schools  of  veterinary  medicine, 
and  if  acquainted  with  Latin,  to  the  university  course  of  chemistry  and 
pharmaceutics,  and  enjoyed  preference  in  the  nomination  to  vacancies 
among  the  *' forest  guards,"  or  the  assistants  in  public  works* 

2.  Commerce  and  administratioB.  Those  obtaining  a  license  from  this 
department  received  the  diploma  of  **  experts  in  commerce." 

3.  JMechanical  construction,  givii^  the  title  of  experts  in  mechanics  and 
construction. 

4.  Mercantile  marine.    Certificates  granted  in  this  section  give  their 
I  possessors  the  right  to  present  themselves  at  the  examinations  prescribed, 

in  order  to  obtain  any  of  the  following  degrees  from  the  minister  of  the 
navy :  1.  Navigator  of  the  high  seas  (Capkano  di  lungo  cor$0),  2.  Naval 
engineer  of  first  class.  8.  Ship  bulkier  of  first  class.  4.  Captain  of  coast- 
ing vessels  (CapUAno  di  gran  caboioffffio),  5.  Naval  engineer  of  second 
class.    6.  Master.     7.  Ship  builder  of  second  class. 

5.  Mineralogy  and  metallurgy.  Licenses  granted  in  iJiifl  section  give 
tiie  titie  of  experts  in  mineralogic  and  metaUnigie  industry. 

6.  Accounts,  with  the  title  expert  accountants.  Public  oflioes  are  very 
often  conferred  upon  expert  accountants,  whether  government^  provincial* 
or  communal,  and  particularly  places  in  savings  banks. 

7.  Chemistry  as  applied  to  manufacturing  and  other  industries. 
'S»  Mechanical  industries. 

9.  Physical  and  chemical  industries. 

Diplomas  in  the  last  three  sections  confer  the  titie  of  experts  in  industry, 
with  specifications  of  the  particular  branch  to  which  the  student  has  di- 
rected his  attention  theoretically  and  practically.  The  various  branches 
are  as  follows:  (a)  tanning  and  dressing  skins;  (h)  ootton  and  woolen 
manufactures;  (c)  industrial  engraving  and  printing;  (d)  working  in  fat, 
acids,  and -soaps;  (e)  preparation  of  pharmaceutical  substances;  (f)  wool 
and  flax  manufactures;  (g)  lithological  indusfiy ;  (h)  sUk  and  velvet  man- 
ufacture; (i)  science  and  art  of  coloring;  (j)  manufacture  of  scientific 
implements;  (k)  telegraphy;  (I)  manufacture  of  sulphur. 

Such  were  the  dispositions  made  by  the  regulations  of  1865.  But  if  they 
were  carried  out  and  found  useful  in  reqpect  to  the  administrative  depart- 
ment, the  same  can  not  be  said  of  those  concerning  the  division  of  the  in- 
stitute into  sections.  Of  the  nine  sections  prescribed  by  the  said  regula- 
tions, only  dy^  were  actually  established,  viz :  the  sections  of  agriculture, 
of  commerce  and  administration  with  the  addition  of  the  section  of  ac- 
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coants,  of  physics  and  mathematics  or  mechanics  and  construction,  of  min- 
eralogy and  metallurgy,  and  of  mercantile  marine.  But  the  number  of 
these  sections  in  each  institute  varies  according  to  local  circumstances. 

In  1866,  the  section  of  naval  education  received  a  separate  organiza- 
tion, being  divided  from  the  other  sections  of  the  institute.  By  the  com- 
mon consent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  and  the 
Department  of  Marine,  naval  instruction*of  the  first  degree  was  given  in 
naval  schools,  that  of  the  second  degree  by  schools  of  mercantile  marine. 
In  the  former  is  granted  the  title  of  Capitano  di  gran  caboiaggio — ship 
builders  or  engineers  of  the  second  class — afler  due  examination,  which 
may  be  general  for  all  degrees,  or  special  for  each  special  degree.  The 
latter  give  the  title  of  Capitano  di  lungo  corso — first  class  ship  builders  and 
first  class  engineers. 

Examinations  in  technical  branches  are,  according  to  the  regulations  of 
1865,  of  three  kinds,  each  being  both  written  .and  oral,  viz :  examinations 
lor  (1)  admission  to  any  class  of  the  institute;  (2)  advancement  from  one 
class  to  the  other ;  (3)  license  at  the  close  of  tha  course.  A  natural  con- 
sequence of  confiding  the  technical  institutes  and  technical  schools  to  dif- 
ferent departments  is,  that  examination  before  being  admitted  to  the  former 
is  required  of  all  candidates,  whatever  their  previous  history,  although  the 
regulations  exempt  the  graduates  of  government  or  assimilated  technical 
schools  from  such  examination.  'Phe  result  is  that  many  of  the  graduates 
ja£  the  latter  do  not  prosent  themselves,  and  that  many  of  the  candidates 
have  not  attended  the  technical  school.  Committees  for  the  entrance  ex- 
aminations are  appointed  by  the  local  municipal  boards ;  those  for  the  ex- 
aminations for  advancement  (esami  di  promozione)  are  composed  of  the 
teachers  of  those  subjects  upon  which  the  examinations  are  held.  The 
presiding  officer  in  both  is  the  Praxes  of  the  institute.  In  1868  a  change 
was  made  in  the  mode  of  the  examination,  similar  to  that  made  the  preced- 
ing year  in  the  lyceum  examinations  for  a  license.  According  to  the  r^- 
nlations  of  1865  the  license  examinations,  both  oral  and  written,  were  to 
be  held  in  every  state  institnte  by  a  local  committee,  consisting  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  each  section  respectively,  with  the  addition  of  those  persons 
whom  the  local  Board  of  Vigilance  might  deem  proper  to  add.  This  com- 
mittee was  to  be  divided  into  two  sections,  the  former  examining  in  Italian 
literature,  geography,  history,  ^French,  and  English  or  German,  with  similar 
general  subjects  included  in  the  programme  of  the  examinations,  the  latter 
examining  in  those  special  subjects  completing  the  programme  of  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  institute.  But  afler  1868  the. right  of  examining  the 
written  answers  to  the  examination  was  given  to  a  Central  Committee  or 
Board  formed  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  the  rest 
of  the  examination  being  assigned  to  local  committees,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  one  of  the  membeifs  of  the  Central  Board.  There  are  at  the 
examination  of  both  the  summer  and  autumn  session  three  themes  selected 
from  the  progrs^iuaes  of  instruction,  as  prescribed  by  the  government,  by 
the  Central  Board,  the  sealed  package  containing  them  being  opened  by 
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the  delegates  or  commissioners  of  that  Board  in  the  presence  of  the  candi- 
dates and  the  local  committees.  The  candidates  can  choose  among  these 
themes. 

Each  examiner  can  give  ten  points,  and  an  ayerage  of  six  points  is  the 
standard  of  approbation,  but  a  rank  of  only  ^ve  points  on  any  one  subject 
causes  the  candidate  to  be  rejected,  as  does  also  a  stand  under  six  on  three 
separate  subjects,  although  candidates  who  fail  on  only  three  points  are  al- 
lowed another  examination  (esame  di  riparazione)  when  the  autumn  session 
is  held. 

The  central  board  has  dischai^ged  its  duties  well  during  these  two  years, 
the  first  of  its  existence,  or  at  least  has  ikot  been  subject  to  those  disseii'^ 
sions  which  have  so  much  impeded  the  efficiency  of  the  committees  of  the 
lyceum  examinations  for  license,  and  which  ought  to  have  resulted  in  the 
dissolution  of  these  last  and  the  appointment  of  new  committees  by  the 
Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction  from  among  its  own  members,  which 
should  be  directed  not  to  reject  or  approve  of  the  candidates,  but*  to  give 
prizes  to  the  most  deserving,  and  to  inspect  the  action  of  the  examiners 
by  giving  the  written  answers  a  careful  examination  some  time  in  the  year. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  results  in  the  two  cases  is,  that  the 
local  examination  committees  for  the  technical  institutes  are  composed  of 
professors  connected  with  them,  while  the  committees  for  the  lyceuins  are 
composed  of  persons  wholly  unconnected  with  these  institutions.  Therefore 
the  professors  declared  themselves  hostile  to  the  Classical  Central  Exam- 
ination Board,  but  had  no  reason  for  assuming  such  an  attitude  to  the 
Central  Technical  Board. 

StatigUcs  of  Technical  Instituiei. 

The  number  of  technical  institutes  has  rapidly  increased,  being  59  at 
the  end  of  1865,  and  84  at  the  close  of  1869.  Of  these  47  were  govern- 
ment institutes,  85  communal  and  provincial,  and  two  private.  The  num- 
ber of  students  has  also  increased,  being  880,  of  wh6m  600  were  in  state 
institutes,  142  in  the  assimilated,  and  188  in  the  firee;  agronomy  and  land 
mensuration  had  40  sections,  with  850  candidates ;  commercial  and  admin- 
trative  knowledge,  88  sections,  220  candidates;  mechanics  and  construc- 
tion— ^for  a  license,  24  sections,  126  candidates;  for  diploma,  12  sections* 
51  candidates;  mineralogy  and  metallurgy ,,2  sections,  8  candidates;  mer- 
cantile marine — CapUani  di  lungo  corso,  5  sections,  58  candidates;  di  gran 
cabotaggioy  8  sections,  52  candidates ;  ship  builders  of  first  class,  5  sections, 
11  candidates;  engineers,  2  sections,  3  candidates;  total,  180  sections, 
880  candidates. 

The  results  were  as  follows:  approved — 257  from  state  institutes;  65 
from  those  assimilated;  .58  from  those  free;  total,  880.  Deficient  in  not 
more  than  three  subjects — 280  from  state  institutes;  61  from  those  assimi- 
lated; 58  finom  those  free;  total,  899.  Rejected — 68  from  state  institutes; 
16  from  those  assimiiated;  22  from  those  firee;  total,  101. 
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Total,  380  339  101  43 

Thti  oompArifon  of  the  ages  of  die  candidates  is  carioos  and  instracUve, 
showing  that  pnpils  of  the  technical  institutes  are  not  recruited  in  a  regular 
manner.  There  were  5  candidates  of  15  years  of  age,  35  q£  16,  85  of  17, 
147  of  18,  164  of  19,  134  of  20,  107  of  21,  50  of  22,  43  of  23,  26  of  24, 
21  of  25,  51  above  25,  and  12  of  anknown  age. 

Examinaiion  Pees, — ^Instruction  in  technical  schoc^  was,  according  to 
the  law  of  1859,  gratuitous  as  in  elementary  schools,  but  a  by-law  of  Jan- 
uary 3d,  1867,  fixed  the  following  ^s:  5  Uras  §w  admission  examination, 
8  ibr  annual  matriculation,  and  10  for  license  examinadons.  Pupils  of  the 
technical  institutes  paid  fees  from  the  first  These  last  were  fixed  by  the 
law  of  January  3d,  1867,  at  30  liras  for  admission  examinations,  40  for  an- 
nual matriculation,  and  60  for  the  license  examinations. 

Appointment  and  Saiaries  of  Profrmon, — ^Titular  professors  in  tedinical 
schools  and  institutes  are  by  law  chosen  by  competition,  under  the  same 
rules  as  those  which  regulate  the  nominadonato  professorships  in  the  gym- 
nasium and  lyeeum.  Owing  to  the  haste  which  prevailed  when  these 
establishments  were  opened,  the  competitiTe  examinations  were  dispensed 
with,  and  the  teachers  are,  therefore,  with  some  exceptions,  much  inferior 
to  those  needed,  and  which  would  have  been  obtained  by  a  ewcmar* 

Technical  masters  receive  the  same  salaries  as  those  allowed  to  profess- 
ors in  the  gymnasiums  and  lyceums,  but  these  var^,  according  as  the  estab- 
lishment belongs  to  the  state,  or  to  the  commune,  qp  to  Individuals,  or  an 
association,  different  contracts  being  made  in  digei^^t  circumstances. 

SUPERIOR  T1BCHNI04I«  I9BT9DGTION. 

It  was  probably  the  intention  of  the  fWuqers  of  the  law  of  1859,  to  en- 
tirely separate  classical  and  technical  education,  the  former  being  com- 
pleted by  the  university,  the  latter  by  sqperioF  technical  institutes.  But 
the  law  has  not  effected  this  object,  as  H  has  merely  ordered  that  a  Royal 
Superior  Institute  for  technical  education  shall  be  opened  at  Milan,  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  with  the  a44itioq  of  a  school  of-  application  {scuoUi 
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d*applicazUme)  ioT  civil  engineers,  and  another  for  land  surveyors;  and 
that  teachers  in  superior  technical  institutes  are  to  enjoy  the  title,  rank, 
and  salary  of  university  professors. 

Though  such  a  regulation  appeared  to  establish  a  superior  technical 
training  differing  from  university  education,  it,  on  the  contrary,  aimed  at 
the  opposite  in  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  engineers  in  Turin,  which 
was  also  acknowledged  as  a  department  of  the  university  faculty  of  physical 
and  mathematical  sciences. 

It  is  natural  that  with  such  an  ill  defined  basis,  there  should  remain 
much  doubt  as  to  the  proper  method  of  combining  superior  technical  train- 
ing with  middle  and  university  education.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  the 
university  facul^  of  mathematics,  on  presenting  a  certificate  of  license 
firom  the  third  year  of  the  physical  and  mathematical  section  of  ihe  insti- 
tute, as  equivalent  to  one  from,  the  classical  lyceum.  The  result  is,  that  the 
former  course  is  preferred  to  the  latter,  there  being  two  years  less  re- 
quired. On  the  other  hand,  no  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  courses  of  the 
Superior  Technical  Institute  who  have  not  previously  finished  the  first  two 
years  of  the  university  faculty  of  mathematics,  and  undergone  special  ex- 
aminations on  subjects  connected  with  it.  Pupils  may  thus  pass  fix)m  a 
technical  institute  into  a  university  &culty,  and  not  into  a  superior  technical 
institute.  Meanwhile  these  two  years  in  the  faculty  of  mathematics  might 
well  be  compressed  into  one,  for  those  intending  to  embrace  any  of  those 
careers  for  which  the  technical  institute  gives  preliminary  training ;  but 
there  is  no  existing  institution  where  this  year  could  be  thus  employed* 
The  municipal  corporation  of  Milan,  which  has  made  a  proposition  to  open 
fuch  a  school  at  its  own  expense,  encounters  serious  difficulties,  while  the 
mathematical  faculties  of  the  nniversities  oppose  vigorously  this  step,  as 
calculated  to  take  away  a  large  number  of  their  present  auditors,  an  op- 
porition  that  is  seconded  by  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  to  which 
department  the  superior  technical  schools  are  assigned* 

There  are  «t  present  in  Italy  three  technical  institutes  of  the  superior 
grad,  viz :  the  Boyal  School  of  Application  for  Engineers  at  Turin,  the 
Boyal  School  of  Application  for  Et^ineere  at  Naples^  and  the  Superior 
Technioal  Institate  at  Milan. 
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CLiiBSIFICATION. 

Tbere  are  lime  ckaees  of  institutions  where  instraction,  whicli  may 
be  called  soperioTy  is  imparted  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  1.  The  Scien- 
tific and  Literary  Institute  at  Florence ;  2.  The  Unirersities ;  3.  The  Su- 
perior Technical  Institations.  But  the  exact  field  of  each  of  these  classes 
of  institulions  has  not  been  distinctly  mailed  out  or  occupied.  We  must> 
therefore,  examine  each  class  by  itself.  Of  the  technical  schools  of  all 
grades,  we  have  spoken  elsewhere. 

I.    gUPBKIOB  INSTITUTE  AT  FLORENCE. 

Hie  provisional  government  of  Tuseany,  in  the  year  1859,  with  a  view 
of  making  the  city  of  Florence  a  seat  of  learning,  while  it  was  in  danger 
of  losing  its  political  importance  as  capital  of  a  grand  duchy,  issued  a  de- 
cree to  bring  together  and  consolidate  into  one  large  in8tituti<Hi,  the  differ- 
ent and  scattered  schools  existing  there  at  that  time,  whose  origins  were 
to  be  traced  back  to  times  more  or  lees  ancient.  The  government,  there- 
fore, created  an  Institute,  eonsisting  of  five  fishculties  or  sections,  viz :  juris- 
prudence, belles  lettres,  philosophy,  medicine  and  surgery,  and  the  natural 
sciences.  *  Hie  end  in  view  was  to  complete  the  university  course  by  sup- 
plying to  students  the  means  of  improving  their  studies  in  a  practical  as 
well  as  speculative  direction. 

The  institution  of  new  faculties  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  legislator  had 
no  precise  idea  of  what  he  intended  to  do,  or  that,  as  he  himself  avowed, 
he  had  not  the  means  to  execute  it. 

The  courses  in  the  faculty  of  jurisprudence  were  as  follows :  1.  Civil 
and  commercial  jurisprudence,  and  judiciary  law,  and  the  theory  of  evi- 
dences in  penal  judgment.  2.  Criminal  jurisprudence.  3.  Civil  judiciaiy 
law  and  theory  of  evidences.  4.  Constitutional  law.  5.  Social  economy. 
€.  Administrative  law.     7.  Statistics. 

It  is  very  strange,  that  in  a  high  school  of  jurisprudence,  the  Roman 
law,  and  the  history  and  philosophy  of  law  should  have  been  omitted. 

The  fkculty  of  belles  lettres  and  philosofdiy  waa  oonstituted  thus :  1. 
History  of  philosophy.  2.  Oratory  and  Italian  poetry.  B.  Philosophy  of 
history.  4.  History  of  the  Italian  literature.  5.  History  and  the  art  of 
war.  6. -History  of  Italy.  7.  Latin  literature.  8.  Indo-German  lan- 
guages. 9.  Sanskrit.  10.  Arabic  language  and  litarature.  11.  Arche^ 
ology.     12.  Diplomacy  and  paleography.    13.  Chinese  language. 

(181) 
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We  need  hardly  point  out  the  many  defects  and  superfluities,  and  the 
extraoirdinary  Tagueness  of  the  ofganixation  of  this  faculty. 

The  faculty  of  medicine  and  sui^^ery  consists  of  the  following  branches : 
1.  General  clinical  medicine*  2.  General  clinical  surgery.  8,  Clinical 
midwifery.  4.  Clinical  medicine  for  mental  diseases.  5.  Clinical  mcdi« 
cine  for  ophthalmia.  6.  Clinical  medicine  for  cutaneous  diseases.  7. 
Clinical  medicine  for  venereal  diseases.  8.  Pathological  aaatoitiy.  9. 
Histological  anatomy.  10.  Organic  pathological  chemistry.  11.  Experi- 
mental toxicology.  12.  Legal  medicine.  13.  Pathological  histology.  14. 
Medical  botany.     15.  History  of  medicine. 

A  secondary  section  follows,  where  students  are  taught :  1.  Pharma- 
cology. 2.  Practical  pharmaceutical  chemisdry.  8.  Toxicology.  4.  Or- 
ganic pathcJogical  chemistry. 

The  faculty  of  natural  sciences  embraces:  1.  Astronomy.  2.  PhysicSb 
8.  Zoology,  anatomy,  and  physiology.  4.  ComparatiTe  Zoology,  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  invertebrates.  5.  Botany.  6.  Gec^ogy.  7.  Metallur- 
gy.    8.    Mineralogy. 

At  first  each  chair  was  filled,  but  as  time  went  by,  and  the  majority  of 
teachers  in  the  hew  faculties  of  jurisprudence  and  belles  lettres  being  po- 
litical men,  were  called  to  other  pursuits,  most  of  the  chairs  b^ame  va- 
cant, and  the  Italian  government  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  fill  them 
again.  Such  an  unsettled  state  of  things  lasted  till  within  the  last  few 
years,  the  faculties  of  jurisprudence  and  belles  lettres  not  having  their  full 
staff  of  professors  and  their  usual  amount  of  students,  a  condition  that 
was  shared  too  by  the  faculty  of  natural  sciences.  The  faculty  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  alone  continued  in  its  old  track. 

By  a  decree  of  September  22,  1867,  the  character  of  the  institution  was 
radically  modified.  The  faculty  of  jurisprudence,  though  unaffected  by 
the  decree,  was  practically  abolished.  The  faculties  of  belles  lettres  and 
natural  sciences  were  transformed  into  a  normal  school  for  teachers  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  delivering  certificates  to  its  students  by  which  they  were 
authorized  to  teach  in  their  respective  sciences.  With  respect  to  the  Ac- 
uity of  medicine  and  surgery,  its  courses  were  distributed  between  the 
Florence  institution  and  the  universities  of  Pisa  and  Siena;  the  last  two 
years  being  passed  at  the  former,  and  the  first  fi>ur  at  the  latter ;  the 
entire  course  consisting  of  six  years. 

Our  readers  will  get  an  idea'  of  the  method  of  teaching  adopted  in  the 
university,  by  examining  the  programme  for  the  faculty  of  philosophy  and 
philology  (1868-69),  which  we  here  transcribe.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
teachers  give  public  lessons  which  any  one  may  attend,  and  private  in- 
structions to  which  matriculated  students  alone  are  admitted.  Public  les- 
sons are  lectures  of  one  hour,  sometimes  less ;  the  private  instructions, 
or  entertainments,  are  called  amvenaxkmif  lasting  about  one  hour,  where 
students  are  at  liberty  to  question  the  teachers^  and  must  be  prepared  to 
answer  questions  in  their  tunk 
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Programme* 

Italian  Ikeratm  (3  hours  a  week). — Two  pablie  lectnrefl,  one  conTenazioiit. 
Tbe  Divina  Commedia  will  be  expounded. 

Laiin  Uteraturt  (3  honn).'— Two  lectures,  one  oo&Tersazione,  including  lectures 
OQ  phonology,  morphology,  and  the  historical  motives  of  the  epos,  by  expound- 
ing Virgil. 

GreA  literature  (3  hours)!— One  lectnre,  two  oonTersaidoaL  The  lecture  is  on 
die  history  of  Greek  poetrr ;  the  oonversauoni  on  the  Attic  dialect 

Ardiaaalogjf  (3  hours). — Two  lectures,  one  conversazione.  Lectures  on  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  African  race. 

Andent  and.  modem  history  (3  hours). — Two  lectures  and  one  conversaxione. 
The  lectures  are  on  the  hiMory  of  Italy  and  the  modem  method  of  treating  an- 
cient history. 

Pedagogy  ( I  hour). — On  the  means  of  developing  man's  intellectnal  power. 

History  ofphilotophf  (3  hours).— One  lecture,  two  conversazioni.  Iiocture  on 
the  history  or  theism  fiom  Leibnitz  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 

Moral  and  speculative  philosophy  (3  nours). — Iwo  lectures  and  one  conversa- 
zione. Lectnre  on  moral  philosophy,  demonstrating  the  connection  between  the 
good  and  the  true. 

The  above  studies  are  compuLsory.    The  following  are  optional : 

Oriental  languages,  including  lectures  on  Arabic  and  Sansuit  (S  honn  each). 

Diplomacy  and  paleography  (3  hours).— Lectures. 
.  Statistics  ( 1  hour). — ^A  lecture. 

The  Zend  Avesta  (1  hour). — ^A  free  course  on  its  language  and  literature. 

From  the  description  we  have  given  of  the  Florence  Institution  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  fidls  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created.  It  is  a 
Bormal  school  for  teachers  of  secondary  classical  instruction,  having  chairs 
of  Oriental  languages  in  its  section  of  belles  lettres  and  philosophy,  and  a 
school  for  the  last  years  of  ^e  course  of  medicine  in  its  section  of  medi- 
cine. The  chairs  of  natural  sciences  have  an  incomplete  oiganization  and 
mo  students. 

In  1868-69,  there  were  157  students  attending  the  Florence  Institute; 
16  attending  the  normal  course,  24  in  the  complementary,  and  16  in  the 
special  courses  of  philosophy  and  philology ;  40  studying  medicine ;  24 
pharmaceutics,  of  which  ten  were  "regular"  auditors;  and  87  females  in 
the  midwifery  class* 

*  n.    THE  UKIVRRBITIBa. 

Before  we  explain  the  present  organization  of  the  Italian  mirversities, 
it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers  to  relate  their  history,  the 
m^ority  of  which  have  had  a  common  internal  development,  which  was 
repeated  in  the  various  seats  of  learning  that  have  sprung  up  on  different 
occasions  and  for  different,  purposes  in  the  niany  states  amd  towns  of 
Italy. 

Historical  Development  of  existing  Universities, 

Tliese  seats  of  learning  are  now  less  numerous  than  they  were  in  the 
middle  ages.  In  our  days  there  are  no  universities  at  Milan,  Florence,  or 
Yercelli ;  yet  their  number  is  stiU  much  too  great,  as  wiU  be  seen  here- 
after. I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  short  recital  of  the  history  of  each 
of  the  existing  universities,  dividing  them  for  this  purpose  into  govem- 
nent  or  State  universities  and  free  universities,  iollowing  with  a  history 
fif  their  internal  developiiieat. 
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1.     Stale  Universities. 

m 

BoLOGXA. — Among  the  Italian  cities,  which  towards  the  close  of  the 
11th  century,  claimed  the  right  of  independence,  extending  these  claims 
later,  during  the  long  struggles  between  the  church  and  the  empire,  Bo* 
logna  was  not  the  last ;  and  beside  taking  a  yery  important  part  in  the 
event?  of  that  epoch,  she  acquired  a  loftier  and  more  durable  glory  fronx 
the  culture  of  knowledge. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  there  came  from  Ravenna  to 
Bologna  Imerius,  who  commenced  lecturing  on  Justinian,  collecting  around 
Iilm  a  select  circle  of  pupils,  among  whom  were  Bulgaro^  Martino,  Ugeneo, 
and  Giacomo.  Then  there  came  Graziano,  who  formed  the  digest  of  the 
decrees ;  and  Piacentino  and  Azzone,  the  latter  being  obliged  to  lecture 
in  the  open  air,  as  no  room  was  large  enough  to  contain  the  extraordinary 
concourse  of  pupils. 

In  the  13th  century,  the  university  of  Bologna  was  adorned  by  Pier  delle 
Vigne,  the  celebrated  secretary  of  Frederick  II,  Accursius,  Alessandro, 
and  Giovanni  d* Andrea ;  in  the  14th,  by  Saliccto,  Ancarano,  Angelo  e 
Bartolo  da  Sassoferrato ;  in  the  15th,  by  Andrea  Barbazzi,  and  Cartagni; 
in  Uie  16th,  by  Alciato,  Socino,  Agostino  Beri,  and  Ugo  Boncompagni, 
who  had  for  pupils,  Riminaldo,  Beginaldo  Polo,  and  St.  Charles  Borromeo^ 

During  the  first  centuries  the  chief  boast  of  the  University  of  Bologna  ] 

was  her  juridical  studies;  yet  she  possessed,  at  all  times,  men  highly  dis- 
tinguished in  literature  and  the  sciences.  St.  'Thomas  D' Aquino,  Philel- 
phus,  Amaseus,  Sigonius,  Guglielmini,  Malpighi,  Galvani,  Manfredi,  Zan- 
otti,  Magnani,  Mezzofanti,  Schiassi,  Gambara,  Eossi,  Tomasasini,  and  three 
celebrated  women,  Anna  Moradi,  Laura  Bassi,  and  Clotilde  Tambroni,  have 
surrounded  the  university  of  Bologna  with  a  halo  of  immortal  fame.  • 

A  great  many  eminent  men  carried  on  their  studies  at  Bologna.  From 
all  parts  of  Europe  there  came  select  bands  of  youth  thirsting  after  that 
learning  of  which  Italy  was  then  the  fountain-head. 

This  university  was  governed  by  many  successive  oonstitutions.  In  the 
16th  century,  she  was  headed  by  the  so^alled  Ei/ormatori  dello  studio, 
appointed  by  the  senate  and  selected  irom  among  the  various  classes  of 
citizens. 

In  the  last  centuries  the  university  was  4^vided  into  two^  that  of  the 
Legists  and  that  of  the  Artists.  The  degrees  were  likewise  of  two  kinds, 
the  one  conferred  the  right  of  exercising  the  profession,  the  other  that 
of  lecturing  at  home  on  matters  taught  in  some  of  the  university  depart- 
ments. 

The  number  of  professorships  varied  very  much,  at  different  epochs; 
and  so  did  the  salaries  of  the  incumbents,  who  were  sometimes  allowed 
large  sums,  owing  to  the  ambition  of  the  different  universities  to  get  the 
best  masters.  To  them  also  the  highest  places  in  the  public  admin- 
istration were  open.  They  were  frequently  entrusted  wiA  important  mia- 
Bions  abroad*    Such  stimuli  succeeded  in  keeping  alive  the  love  of  learn* 
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ing,  and  to  maintaiii,  for  tnftAy  centuries,  tlie  reputatioa  and  glory  of  the 
athttneum  of  Bologna. 

Una  university  is  nb^  ruled  by  tlie  papal  bull  Quod  Dwina  SapietUia; 
by  the  decrees  of  the  governor  general  of  the  Bomagna,  dated  July  6th| 
September  SOth,  and  October  25th,  1859 ;  by  a  decree  of  the  governor  of 
iCmilia,  March  8th,  1860;  by  the  law  of  July  81,  1862,  and  by  the  regula- 
tions approved  of  by  royal  decrees  of  September  14,  and  October  5,  1862« 

Caoliari.* — llie  university  of  Cagliari,  founded  by  a  bull  of  Paul  V, 
dated  February  12th,  1606,  and  by  a  diploma  of  Philip  the  Third,  king  of 
Spain,  October  3 1st,  1620,  was  inaugurated  in  1626,  and  owes  its  founda- 
tion to  the  suggestion  of  the  Cortes  General  of  the  island  in  1603. 

Left  by  the  Spanish  government  in  utter  neglect,  the  university  gradu- 
ally fell  into  such  a  miserable  condition  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  she  was  but  a  shadow  of  what  she  had  been  before.  But  when 
Sardinia  passed  under  the  rule  of  the  house  <^  Savoy,  great  pains  were 
taken  to  restore  the  studies  of  the  university,  and  first  among  the  provisions 
conceded  by  the  new  government  is  the  Cagliari  university  restoration  act, 
dated  June  28th,  1764,  signed  by  Charles  Emmanuel  III,  the  ministry  be- 
ing then  headed  by  Count  Bogino. 

On  the  16th  of  August  of  the  same  year,  the  university  constitutions 
were  issued,  and  on  the  Bd  of  November  the  solemn  inauguration  took 
place.  Several  amendments  were  afterwards  introduced  into  the  constitu- 
tion by  the  government  of  the  king,  that  the  university  might  meet  the 
demands  of  the  age.  The  royal  letters  patent  of  September  27th,  1842, 
contain  the  new  provisions  issued  since  the  constitutions  of  1 764. 

When  the  political  reforms  of  1848  took  place,  the  Cagliari  university 
complied  with  the  laws,  special  and  general,  that  were  published  from  time 
to  time.  It  is  now  governed  by  the  laws  of  November  13,  1859,  and 
July  31,  1862;  and  by  the  statutes  of  September  14,  and  October  5, 1862. 

Among  the  eminent  men  that  flourished  at  the  university  of  Cagliari, 
the  following  cannot  pass 'unnoticed :  John  Dexast,  digester  and  exposi- 
tor of  the  acts  of  the  cortes  general ;  Francesco  Cari)one,  professor  of  Latin 
oratory,  and  a  good  writer  in  prose  and  verse ;  Domenico  Alberto  Azuni, 
Ludovicus  Bailie,  and  Giovanni  Maria  Dettori,  who  lectured  on  theology 
at  Cagliari  first,  and  afterwards  at  Turin,  with  immense  success. 

The  university  of  Cagliari  possesses  a  library,  24,000  volumes,  ^any 
rare  prints  and  manuscripts,  a  museum  of  zoology,  mineralogy,  and  an- 
tiquities, founded  by  King  Charles  Felix  in  1806. 

Catania.j — For  the  first  time.  In  1437,  the  Sicilian  parliament  estab- 
lished a  university  in  the  town  of  Catania.  In  1444,  Eugene  IV  and  Al- 
phonse  confirmed  and  raised  her  to  a  level  with  the  university  of  Bologna. 
It  was  opened  to  public  lectures  in  October,  1445.  In  1533,  she  was  de- 
clared equal  with  the  Universities  of  Salamanca,  Talladolid,  Rome,  and 
Paris,  by  a  decree  of  Charles  Y.    In  1606,  a  diploma  of  Philip  II  reorgan- 
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ised  the  stodiefl,  oiring  to  the  npw  scientific  discoveries  and  innorationt,- 
A  second  reorganization  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Charles  YI  (1 729) ; 
and  a  third  in  1827,  when  prafessorahips  for  life  were  first  instituted.  In 
1805,  this  university  ceased  to  be  the  only  one  in  Sicily,  the  academy  of 
Palermo  being,  for  political  reasons,  raised  to  the  grade  of  university. 

In  virtue  of  the  prodictatorial  decrees  of  October  1 7th  and  22d,  1860, 
the  university  of  Catania  was  temporarily  ruled  by  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  November  13th,  1859,  In  1862,  were  issued  the  regulations  which 
still  govern  her. 

Aloysius  Suppa,  who  lectured  at  Paris  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Tridentine  council ;  Francesco  Provenzale,  Andrea  Lao  or  della  Croce, 
Bonaventora  Belluti,  Vincenzo  Raimondi,  Rosario  Scudcri,  Francesco  Fer-* 
rara,  Giuseppe  Crenda,  Nicola  Intrigliolo,  Mario  Cotelli,  Mauro  Burgio, 
Giovanni  Rizzari,  Francesco  Gastone,  and  Francesco  Arrigo,  whose  works 
are  consulted  even  now  by  studious  men,  are  among  the  most  eminent  men 
of  this  university. 

The  faculty  of  medicine  boasts  of  Philiston,  Philonides,  Bertamere,  De- 
Branca,  Antonio  DeAlessandro,  and  Giuseppe  Mirone. 

Genoa. — The  university  of  Genoa  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  Novem* 
ber  13th,  1859,  and  July  31st»  1862,  and  by  the  regulations  of  September 
14th,  and  October  5th,  1862. 

As  far  back  as  the  15th  century,  the  city  of  Genoa  possessed  colleges 
o£  theologicians,  lawyers,  physicians,  apothecaries,  philosophers,  men  of 
letters,  U>  which  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees  was  reserved.  Sixtus 
IV,  of  Savona,  was  the  donor  of  this  privilege.  In  1513,  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  I  confirmed  it,  putting  them  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
most  celebrated  Italian  universities.  Men  of  the  most  illustrious  families 
of  Genoa,  such  as  Fieschi,  Doria,  Grimaldi,  Spinola,  Salvago,  Imperial!, 
Di  Negro^  Lomelloni,  vied  with  each  other  in  being  ascribed  to  these  col- 
leges, out  of  which  doges,  senators,  and  ambassadors  for  the  republic  were 
chosen. 

They  boast  of  eminent  men  in  all  branches  of  learning,  such  as  the 
Jurisconsults,  Pier  Battista  Borgo,  Cesare  Coutardi,  Rafaele  Delia  Torre, 
and  Giuseppe  Lorenzo  Casarego;  the  physicians,  Fortunio  Liceti,  and 
Demetrius  Canevari ;  the  theologians,  Cardinal  Giuseppe  Franzoni,  and 
Andrea  Fossa. 

■ 

But  the  nniversity  of  Genoa,  properly  called,  was  not  founded  till  1778, 
out  of  the  revenues  and  in  the  palace  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  expelled 
Irom  the  territory  of  the  republic  the  year  before.  Twenty-five  chairs 
were  instituted  at  first,  and  aflerwards  increased  to  thirty-two,  divided  un- 
der the  five  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  the  sciences,  and  litera* 
ture.  During  the  French  domination,  the  chairs  were  reduced  to  twenty- 
seven,  and  the  name  of  the  university  changed  into  that  of  academy,  with 
scholastic  jurisdiction  over  all  the  ancient  dominions  of  the  republic,  S. 
Bemo  excepted,  and  over  Lunigiana,  Acqui,  Alessandria,  AsU,  Bobbie^ 
Casale,  Tortoii%  Yogherai  and  Mondovi, 
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Tbe  chairs  were  increMed  by  the  kings  of  the  hoase  of  BtT07>  and 
though  in  1816  the  Jesuits  were  reintegrated  into  their  former  possessions, 
yet  the  university  was  maintained  in  her  old  splendor  by  means  of  revenues 
assigned  to  her  by  the  state*  Vieter  EmmaMiel  I,  Charles  Felix,  Charles 
Alberto,  and  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel  II,  conferred  many  benefits  on  this 
imiversityj  whose  chairs  numbered  fifly«^r,  at  a  recent  period. 

The  university  of  Genoa  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  any  other  in  respect 
to  illustrious  men.  We  will  mention  the  Marquis  Gerolamo  Serra,  cele- 
brated fat  his  History  of  the  Republic  of  Genoa ;  the  Marquis  Niccola 
Grillo  Cattaneo,  a  good  writer  of  poetry;  the  Marquis  Mareello  Luigi 
Durazxo,  an  enthusiastic  cultivator  of  tbe  fine  arts  and  the  natural  sciences ; 
Cavaliere  Giovanni  Corti,  a  poet  and  man  of  letters ;  the  Marquis  Agos- 
tino  Pareto ;  the  Rev.  Lorenzo  Isnardi,  known  lor  his  History  of  the 
University  of  Genoa^  and  many  others,  whom  it  would  be  too  long  to 
enumerate. 

Macerata.^ — ^The  uniyersity  ef  Maoetata  is  governed  by  the  pi^>al 
boll  Quod  Divina  SapientiOf  and  by  the  regulations  dated  September 
14th,  1862. 

Though  there  ire  some  who  contend  that  this  university  was  founded  in 
the  first  half  of  the  13th  century,  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  II,  certain  it 
is,  after  all,  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  brief  of  Nicolas  IV,  who  established 
the  university  of  Macerata,  together  with  that  of  Montpellier,  in  the  year 
890.  It  appears  firom  the  archives  of  the  community,  that  the  communal 
rector  informed,  that  year,  the  towns  of  Ficaenum  of  the  opening  of  the 
Macerata  athenaeum. 

Seventy  years  after,  Cardinal  Egidio  Albomoz,  governor  general  of  tiie 
Marche,  founded  a  college  of  aovocali  and  patrocinaiori^  with  the  faculty  of 
conferring  degrees.  Sixtus  IV  (1471),  and  Innocentius  YUI  (1481),  sanc- 
tioned the  university  of  Macerata.  Paul  III,  of  the  Famese  family,  re- 
formed the  school  in  1540,  adding  new  splendor  to  the  university  by  assim- 
ilating it,  in  regard  to  rights  and  privileges,  to  the  universities  of  Bologna 
and  Padua. 

In  the  year  1808,  the  government  of  the  Regno  iTItalia  again  reformed 
the  studies,  and  founded  a  lyceum  to  which  they  added  a  faculty  of  juria- 
prudence  with  the  right  of  conferring  degrees.  * 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Papal  government,  Pius  YTI,  by  a  decree 
of  August  23d,  1816,  reconstituted  the  university,  and  later  she  underwent 
the  reforms  introduced  by  the  bull,  August  28th,  1822,  of  Leo  XIL  In 
virtue  of  this  new  law,  the  university  of  Macerata  was  allowed  four  facul- 
ties, viz :  theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine  and  surgery,  and  philosophy ; 
each  faculty  h&ving  its  own  college,  and  each  college  conferring  degrees, 
that  of  medicine  and  surgery  excepted.  To  receive  degrees  in  this  last 
faculty,  students  were  obliged  to  complete  their  studies  at  Bologna  or 
Borne. 

When  the  new  Italian  kingdom  was  formed,  the  commissioner  entrusted 
with  the  provisional  government  of  the  province  of  Macerata,  proceeded 
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to  reform  tlie  univercity.  The  faculty  of  theology  was  suppressed ;  to  the 
fkeulty  of  jurisprudence  was  added  all  those  chairs  which  the  law  of  No- 
vember ISth,  1859,  required.  Shortly  afterwards,  owing  to  a  resolution 
taken  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  this  atheneum  underwent  a 
new  reorganization. 

Bonfinio,  known  for  his  excellent  translations  of  Polybins,  Philostrates,  and 
Hermogenes,  and  for  his  History  of  the  Hungarian  War,  which  raged  in  his 
days;  Astemio,  Gualtieri,  Bulgarini,  Maszoni  Gherardi;  Annibal  Caro,  the 
able  translator  of  Virgil's  JSneid ;  Mario  Crescimbeni,  Francesco  da  Mac- 
erata,  Camozzi  Giambattista,  Zofirio,  Eustacehi,  Pompejtis  and  Pietro  Paolo 
Floriani,  the  Rev.  Matteo  Ricci,  and  the  Rer.  Asclepi,  Orazio  Eugeni, 
Giuseppe  and  Michele  Santarelli,  etc.,  are  among  the  most  dbtinguished 
men  of  the  nniversity  of  Macerata. 

Messina.* — The  university  of  Messina  is  governed  by  the  law  of  No- 
vember 13th,  1859,  modlBed  according  to  the  prodictatorial  law  of  Octo- 
ber 17th,  1860,  and  the  prodictatorial  decree  of  the  22d  of  the  same  month, 
and  by  the  regulations  of  September  14th  and  October  5th,  1812,  and  the 
law  of  July  SI  St,  same  year. 

Messina  was  known  as  a  seat  of  learning  from  the  earliest  times.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Frederic  II,  there  sprang  up  in  that  city  an  academy  of 
letters,  and  later,  under  the  tuition  of  Constantino  Lascari,  the  Greek  Ian* 
guage  was  flourishing  chiefly  through  Bembo  and  Gabrieli.  The  senate 
of  Messina  applied  to  king  Alphonse  for  the  grant  of  a  university,  which 
was  conceded  on  the  20th  of  November,  1434.  But  the  .Roman  court  would 
not  send  its  bull  of  approval,  owing  to  the  enmity  existing  between  Eugene 
IT  and  king  Alphonse.  Under  king  John  new  applications  were  made. 
At  length,  under  Charles  V,  a  bull  of  Pope  Paul  III  granted  Messina  a 
nniversity  (February  12th,  1549).  This  was  opened  with  great  solemnity, 
afler  many  struggles,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1596.  When  the  university 
fell  by  the  hands  of  the  mischievous  Conte  di  Santo  Stefano,  all  Sicily  felt 
deeply  so  great  a  loss.  In  1768,  her  college  was  raised  to  an  academy. 
Finally,  in  1838,  a  decree  of  the  Neapolitan  government  restored  the  uni- 
versity to  her  former  reputation  iind  splendor. 

The  university  of  Messina  prides  herself  on  a  large  nmuber  of  illus- 
trious men. 

MoDKNA. — The  university  of  Modena  is  governed  by  the  dictatorial 
decree  of  21st  October,  1859,  by  the  dictatorial  regulations  of  the  same 
year  and  month,  by  the  law  of  81st  July,  1862,  and  by  the  regulations 
of  14th  September  and  5th  October,  1862. 

As  early  as  the  12th  century,  the  school  of  Modena  was  celebrated 
under  the  appellation  of  Studio^  wherein  jurisprudence  was  taught,  and 
which  continued  to  flourish  in  the  succeeding  century,  rivaling  the  univer- 
sity of  Bologna  and  attracting  to  herself  throngs  of  students,  not  only  from 
the  provinces  of  Modena,  but  from  towns  and  provinces  of  other  parts 
of  Upper  Italy.    When  the  Emperor  Frederic  11,  in  1222,  suppressed  the 
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mdTersity  of  Bologna,  tho  students  of  the  latter  w^nt  partly  to  Padua  and 
partly  to  Modena.  To  the  chairs  of  jurispnidence,  chairs  of  medicine  and 
science  were  soon  added.  But,  owing  to  the  internal  struggles  which 
troubled  the  country  towards  the  close  of  the  Idth  century,  the  Studio 
gradually  fell  into  decay.  All  the  efforts  of  the  university  to  relieve  it  from 
its  state  of  prostration,  in  1306  and  1328,  were  fruitless.  To  the  mainten- 
ance of  such  a  state  of  things  contributed  in  no  small  degree  the  political 
and  economical  conditions  of  the  community,  and  more  especially  the  foun* 
dation  by  the  House  c^  Este,  of  the  university  of  Ferrara,  which  the  stu- 
dents in  the  State  of  Ferrara  were  obliged  exclusively  to  attend.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century,  however,  the  Studio  of  medicine  began  to 
rouse  itself  and  for  about  two  centuries  underwent  no  important  changes, 
when,  in  1678,  the  superior  classes  being  removed  to  new  premises,  its 
schools  increased,  and  its  name  of  Studio  transformed  into  that  of  Uni" 
venity. 

The  community  now  purchased  for  the  new  university  the  right  of  con- 
ferring degrees,  from  the  £mperor  Leopold  I,  which  right  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  bulls  of  Benedict  XIH  and  Clement  XIV.  The  privileges 
and  reputation  of  the  university  were  enhanced  by  the  favor  of  the  then 
reigning  duke,  Francis  II,  in  whose  presence  the  opening  of  the  univernty 
was  solemnly  celebrated  (1683).  In  the  year  1685,  the  same  duke  issued 
special  statutes  for  the  regulation- of  the  university,  which  continued  to 
work,  more  or  less  efficaciously,  till  1772.  During  an  interval  of  nearly  a 
century  (1685-1772),  the  situation  of  the  university  did  not  always  remain 
the  same ;  many  changes  took  place,  and  it  suffered  terribly  fh>m  wars  and 
foreign  invasions.  We  are  indebted  to  Francis  III  for  the  reform  and  en- 
largement of  the  university  of  Modena  (1772).  He  instituted  a  Magi^ 
tralo  dei  Reformatori  degli  tttudiy  increased  the  number  of  chairs  to  thirty, 
filling  them  with  the  most  eminent  men  from  his  dominions  and  abroad, 
built  a  palace  for  the  university,  and  promulgated  the  university  statutes 
drawn  up  by  a  number  of  able  men  of  his  own  choice ;  granted  a  free  ac- 
cess to  foreigners,  augmented  the  small  endowment  of  the  institution  by 
assigning  to  it  the  properties  belonging  to  the  suppressed  Society  of  Jesus. 
His  statutes  were  kept  in  full  vigor  till  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. The  political  connections  which  upset  Italy  about  that  time  stripped 
the  university  of  Modena  of  its  privileges  and  splendor.  Declared  a 
lyceum  in  1796  by  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  she  was  restored  to  her  former 
name  and  rights  by  the  same  rejmblic  in  1800;  then  again  deprived  of  her 
title  and  privileges  in  1805,  and  again  declared  a  lyceum.  Some  chairs, 
however,  were  left,  by  means  of  which  studies  could  be  fairly  carried  on 
after  which  they  were  completed  at  the  university  of  Bologna.  When  the 
House  of  Este,  after  the  fall  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  was  reintegrated  to 
its  dominions  (1814),  Francis  lY,  Duke  of  Modena,  to  engage  the  affec- 
tions of  his  subjects  (he  was  a  clever  and  shrewd  statesman),  re-opened 
the  univernty  in  1815,  reviving  the  statutes  of  Francis  IIL  In  1821, 
firightened  by  a  riot  among  the  students,  and  fearing  a  revolution^  the  mow 
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efpecialty  m  tlie  polidcid  events  of  that  jetSt  had  gaHed  him  In  no  smaB 
degree,  he  dutributed  the  chain  of  the  university  into  seVeral  gioups, 
■cattering  them  all  over  his  state,  and  assigning  to  each  a  certain  number 
of  students,  who  were  obliged  to  live  in  colleges,  subject  to  a  most  severe 
•orveillance.  There  were  three  of  these  colleges,  or  eonvkii,  in  Modeaa; 
one  for  law,  another  for  medicine  and  surgery,  and  a  third  for  mathematical 
sciences ;  the  last  deserving  special  record  as  being  a  revival  of  the  famous 
engineering  school  of  Modena. 

Unimportant  modifications  were  brought  into  this  university  by  the 
events  of  1831 ;  but  in  1848  substantial  changes  took  place.  The  convitti 
were  abolished,  and  a  new  direction  given  to  the  studies.  We  owe  such 
reforms  to  a  committee  of  learned  men,  who  drew  up  a  new  plan  of  stud- 
ies, based  on  the  famous  statutes  of  1772.  This  plan,  though  it  never 
received  the  sanction  of  the  sovereign,  was  followed,  till  the  introduction 
of  the  present  regulations,  approved  by  a  royal  decree  (^  the  14th  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  ewept  away  all  former  institutions. 

The  naiversity  of  Modena  was  endowed  at  its  birth,  with  a  patrimony 
eaUed  first  the  university  patrimony,  and  afterwards  the  patrimony  of 
•tiidies.  This  patrimony  was  originated  by  private  bequests,  to  which 
royal  donations  were  subsequently  added.  The  annual  revenue  of  the 
nniversity  property  may  be  calculiiU^d  in  700,000  livres. 

It  would  require  too  much  time  to  enumerate  all  the  illustrious  person- 
ages that  belonged  to  the  university  of  Modena;  let  us  be  satisfied  with 
naming  the  following :  Agostino  Paradbi,  Bartolomeo  and  Luigi  Val- 
drighi,  Gioriamo  Tiraboschi,  Marcantonio  Parenti,  Spallanzani,  Bona^ 
ventnra  Corti,  Giambattista  Veaturi,  Count  Filippo  Re,  Paolo  Cassiani, 
Paolo  BufliBi,  Liberato  Baccelli,  Giuseppe  Tramontini,  Giovanni  BrignoH 
de  Bnmnhof,  Giambatista  Amici,  Bernardino  Romazzini,  Francesco  Torti, 
Antonio  Scarpa,  Michele  Rosa,  Michele  Araldi,  Sante  Fattori,  etc. 

Of  modems  who  studied  at  the  Uni verity  of  Modena,  it  will  suffice  to 
mention  Ludovioo  Antonio  Muratori,  and  Cario  Goldoni. 

Naples.  The  university  of  Naples  is  governed  by  the  code  of  Febru- 
ary 16, 1861,  and  July  81,  1862,  and  by  the  regulations  of  September  14 
and  October  5,  1862. 

The  university  of  Naples  was  bom  in  1224,  when  the  Emperor  Fred- 
eric II,  through  letters  sent  to  all  the  cities  of  the  realm,  announced  the 
convocation  of  the  studii  generally  at  Naples.  One  of  the  chief  objects  he 
had  in  view  when  founding  this  institution,  was  to  ruin  the  university  at 
Bologna.  He  therefore  made  sundry  provisions  whereby  students  were  to 
enjoy  security  of  goods  and  persons,  besides  many  privileges,  his  object 
being  to  attract  the  largest  possible  number  of  young  men  to  the  newly 
founded  school.  At  the  same  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  realm  were  for- 
bidden to  study  at  any  other  universities ;  no  other  schools  were  allowed 
to  exist,  the  school  of  grammar  and  medicine  at  Salerno  excepted. 

How  many  chairs  were  first  instituted  is  unknown ;  we  only  know  of 
fhe  first  teachers,  such  as  Roffredo  Beneventano,  Piero  d'  Isemia^  Barto- 
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lomeo  PignateHi :  t>ut  Tamsiira,  the  chronicler,  affirats  that  the  most  cele- 
hrated  docton  in  all  parts  of  the  world  were  called  to  this  university  and 
allowed  large  salaries,  and  that  ^roung  men  in  poor  circumstances  were 
fiimished  with  the  means  of  pursuing  their  studies. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  school  did  not  thrive ;  nor  were  the  per- 
petual struggles  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  and  the  calamities 
of  incessant  wars,  likely  to  favor  its  development.  In  fact,  within  a  short 
period  of  time  it  was  twice  reorganized  (1 234-1 2S9).  Where  the  nniver> 
sity  was  situated  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  supposed  with  some  probability  that 
the  regione  </i  nido  was  the  place. 

Con*ado  and  Manfredi,  Frederic's  sons,  left  the  existing  provisions  un- 
touched, but  when  the  ibrmer  entered  Naples,  after  a  long  siege,  the  uni- 
versity was  suppressed  and  transferred  to  Salerno,  to  punish  the  citizens 
for  their  desperate  resistance.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  Manfredi  res- 
tored it  to  Naples.  The  Anjou  conquest  introduced  sundry  changes  in 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  university. 

Charles  I  is  said  to  have  appointed  a  jurisdiction  of  the  scholars,  assisted 
by  three  assessors,  one  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  realm,  another  for  Italians 
generally,  and  a  third  for  foreigners ;  and  also  to  have  vested  in  this  juris- 
diction the  special  cognizance  of  criminal  offenses.  The  introduction  of 
the  titles  of  bachelor  and  licentiate  is  also  attributed  to  him.  A  better 
distribution  of  the  chairs  took  place ;  six  faculties  were  instituted,  medi^ 
cine,  canon  law,  civil  law,  theology,  grammar,  and  logic. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  the  university  of  Naples  was  adorned  by 
Andrea  and  Bartolomeo  da  Capua,  Andrea  Bonello,  Filippo  da  CastrocceU, 
and  St  Thomas  d' Aquinas,  to  whom  the  king  had  assigned  a  monthly 
allowance  of  an  ounce  of  gold  (October  15,  1272).  Giacomo  Belvisio. 
Andrea  d'  Isemia,  and  Arnold  da  Villanoca,  were  famous  under  his 
successor,  who  intrusted  the  teaching  of  theology  to  the  Friars  of  St 
Domenico  and  St.  Francesco,  taking  it  from  the  university.  He  also  ap- 
pointed a  rector  to  superintend  the  university,  and  promulgated  restrictive 
laws  for  the  other  schools  of  the  realm.  Those  of  Sulmona  and  Bari  were 
suppressed.  The  university  of  Naples  maintained  her  supremacy  and 
monopoly  under  Robert  d*  Anjou,  when  jurisprudenee  attained  a  high 
d^ree  of  development  through  Marino  da  Caramanico^  Luca  di  Fenna, 
Nicola  Spinnella,  and  others. 

Of  the  period  which  intervened  between  the  death  of  Bobert  d' Anjou 
and  that  of  Queen  Giovanna,  very  little  is  known  to  us. 

When  the  realm  fell  to  the  lot  of  Alphonso  d'  Aragona,  and  the  din  of 
arms  had  subsided,  great  efforts  were  made  to  reorganize  the  studies.  The 
university  was  supplied  with  excellent  professors,  her  privileges  were  re- 
vived, modified  according  to  the  progress  of  the  times.  Jurisprudence 
boasted  of  Andrea  Mariconda  and  Paris  del  Pizzo ;  literature  of  Lorenzo 
Valle;  law  of  Matteo  d*  AfHitto  (under  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  I,  of  Ara- 
gona) ;  philosophy  and  medicine  of  Nicola  Vema,  and  Greek  literature 
of  Constantino  Lascari.    Thefiusultyof  theology  was  taken  firooa  the 
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and  giTen  to  the  univeraity  once  more,  to  whicli  Ferdinand's  statntes  de- 
scholaribus  doctwandis  attributed  the  power  of  conferring  degrees. 

Internal  troubles  and  the  Spanish  conquest  brought  the  university  into 
a  low  condition  again.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  sold  the  jurisdiction  to 
the  township^  and  the  viceroys  soon  abolished  all  the  remaining  privi- 
leges; the  rectorship  of  the  university  was  entrusted  to  the  royal  chaplain 
major ;  the  chairs  were  the  recompense  of  intrigues ;  degrees  were  bought; 
teachers  and  students  fell  into  contempt;  the  corruption  was  greatest 
about  that  time  (1516) ;  the  university  schools  had  been  removed  to  the 
palace  of  the  archbishop ;  but  Cardinal  CarafTa,  seeing  great  impropriety 
in  such  a  mixture  of  things  sacred  and  profane,  proceeded  to  build  an  ed- 
ifice for  the  students,  and  called  it  La  Sapienza*  He  died  before  carrying 
out  lus  scheme,  and  the  new  buildings  became  a  nunnery.  Hie  university 
repaired  to  the  atrium  of  the  church  of  St.  Domenico,  where  she  remained 
until  Count  Lemos  (1599)  the  Viceroy,  proceeded  to  a  radical  reform, 
modeled  on  the  statutes  of  the  university  of  Salamanca.  When  he  thought 
the  Atheneum  of  Naples  sufficiently  well  organized,  lie  transferred  it  to 
the  palace  where  the  national  museum  is  now  to  be  found. 

But  the  provisions  of  the  viceroy  and  his  statutes  de  regimme  ftudionanj 
fidled  in  extirpating  the  old  and  inveterate  abuses.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  16th  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  next,  a  struggle  between  the 
universityof  Salerno  and  that  at  Naples  ensued,  originated  because  the 
former  had  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees  without  matriculation  or 
attendance  on  the  part  of  students.  Attracted  by  such  extraordinary 
privileges,  young  men  flocked  to  Salerno  in  laige  numbers.  The  strug- 
gle, suspended  when  the  university  of  Naples  obtained  the  like  privilege, 
was  soon  renewed,  and  ended  only  with  the  fall  of  the  school  of  Salerno 
in  1816. 

Meanwhile  the  university  lay  in  complete  prostration,  from  which  it 
seemed  to  recover  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  amidst  the  bustle 
of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  The  barons  petitioned  Ilis  Apos- 
tolic Majesty  for  redress  of  grievances  and  abuses  in  the  university ;  the 
Austrian  viceroys  proceeded  to  a  reform.  The  faculties  were  at  that  time 
distributed  under  the  following  heads :  civil  law,  canon  law,  theology,  med- 
icine, philosophy,  mathematical  sciences,  rhetoric.  Arento  was  chained 
with  drawing  up  a  plan  of  reform,  which  was  accepted  by  the  authorities, 
but  never  carried  out.  Celestino  Guliani  drew  up  another,  which  was 
equally  unsuccessfiiL  Later,  however,  Charles  III  expressed  approval  of 
it,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  its  application.  At  that  epoch,  the  Jes- 
uits being  driven  away  from  Naples,  the  univeruty  was  installed  in  their 
convent,  where  it  still  remains. 

The  French  occupation  paralyzed  the  progress  of  this  university,  but  on 
the  other  hand  instilled  more  liberal  ideas  into  the  minds  botli  of  teachers 
and  students.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  political 
commotions  of  1821,  it  fell  into  decay.  Amidst  troubles  and  suspicions 
of  a  political  nature,  the  fiune.  of  its  prominent  men,  such  as  Nicola  Nioo- 
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]i:ii,  Semcntini,  Galuppi,  did  not  succeed  in  raising  it  to  tliat  degree  of* 
splendor  which  could  be  reasonably  expected  from  its  bright  tradition. 

Palermo.*  The  university  of  Palermo  is  governed  by  the  law  of  No- 
r ember  13,  1859,  modified  according  to  the  prodictatorial  law  of  October 
17,  1860;  by  the  prodictatorial  decrees  of  October  20  and  November  5, 
ld6i>,  and  by  the  regulations  of  September  14  and  October  5,  1860. 

The  university  of  Palermo  is  very  ancient,  but  the  date  of  its  founda- 
tion is  uncertain.  It  is  known  only  that  she  was  put  under  the  direction 
of  the  Jesuits  soon  after  she  was  established.  In  1639,.  by  special  privilege 
from  Philip  IV,  confirmed  in  1685,  she  was  authorized  to  confer  degrees  in  ' 
philosophy  and  theology.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1767,  a 
committee  of  instruction  was  appointed  to  direct  the  chairs  left  vacant, 
the  museum,  the  library,  the  printing  office,  being  soon  succeeded  by  the 
committee  of  studies  (1778).  The  university  was  installed  in  the  Colle- 
gium Maximum.  The  new  committee  increased  the  number  of  chairs,  and 
the  studies  were  divided  into  four  faculties,  viz :  theology,  law,  medicine, 
and  philosophy.  In  1784  the  power  to  confer  degrees  was  confirmed  to 
them.  The  curriculum  of  studies  consisted  of  five  years  for  divinity,  and 
three  for  the  other  faculties.  In  1779  the  botanical  garden  was  founded, 
and  in  1790  the  astronomical  observatory,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Giuseppe  Piazzi,  the  celebrated  astronomer. 

When  the  Jesuits  'returned  to  the  Island  all  the  houses  and  schools  that 
had  formerly  belonged  to  them  were  I'estored  to  their  old  possessors.  The 
Collegium  Maximum  followed  the  common  lot.  It  was  then  that  a  royal 
message  (1805)  ordered  tlie  university  to  be  transferred  to  the  house  of 
the  Padri  Teatini  and  gave  it  the  power  of  conferring  degrees.  New 
statutes  were  drawn  up ;  a  deputation  appointe  by  the  king,  together  with 
a  rector  selected  from  the  said  Padri  Teatini,  and  a  vice-rector,  were  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  the  studies.  A  new  distribution  of  chairs 
took  place ;  a  museum  of  antiquities  and  a  pinacotheca  were  fbunded.  • 

In  1841  the  university  received  new  statutes,  and  new  chairs  were 
created.  In  1860  the  law  of  13th  November,  1859,  was  applied  to  Sicily. 
A  dictatorial  decree  of  the  same  year  added  sundry  chairs  to  those  exist- 
ing ;  cabinets  of  physiology,  zoology,  anatomy,  geodesy,  and  midwifer\', 
were  established,  the  old  ones  augmented,  particularly  those  of  physics:, 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology.  The  clerical  schools  were  installed 
in  the  Monastero  della  concezione. 

Many  renowned  professors  have  lectured  at  the  university  of  Palermo ; 
let  us  record  Francesco  Cani,  Paolo  Filipponi,  Vincenzo  Fontana,  Stefano 
Dichiara,  Rosario  Gregorio,  Cameli  Controscero,  Vincenzo  Sergio,  Paolo 
Balsamo,  Rosario  Scuderi,  Bernardino  da  Uaria,  Guiseppe  Piazzi,  Domen- 
ico  Seina,  Rosario  Porpora,  Marvuglia,  Velasquez,  etc. 

Parma.  The  university  of  Parma  is  governed  by  the  dictatorial  de- 
cree of  October  18  and  21,  1859;  by  the  dictatorial  regulations  of  October 
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22,  same  year;  by  the  law  of  July  31,  1662,  and  by  the  n^g;uIations  of 
September  14  and  October  5,  same  year. 

The  Btudio  of  Panna  had  its  origin  with  the  dawning  of  modem  civilizar 
tion,  being  traced  as  far  back  as  the  11th  century,  when  the  o6fice  of  mas- 
ter of  the  schools  already  existed.  We  know  that  in  the  12th  century, 
grammar,  literature,  philosophy,  arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  astronomy, 
and  later,  jurisprudence,  were  taught  in  the  studio  of  Parma.  It  suffered 
very  much  from  the  patronage  granted  by  John  XXII  to  the  university  of 
Bologna,  and  subsequently  from  that  granted  by  the  Visconti  to  Pavia. 
Wlien  the  state  fell  into  the  hands  of  Niccola  da  Este,  the  university  was 
restored.  The  Visconti  suppressed  it  in  1420 ;  but  it  sprung  up  again 
when  Parma  framed  herself  into  a  republic  (1448).  Again  Francis  Sfbrza 
suppressed  it  in  1454.    Parma  then  applied  to  convents  for  education. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  Parma  conferred  degrees  in  theol- 
ogy, law,  philosophy,  and  medicine.  The  descent  of  Francis  I  into  Italy 
broke  up  the  whole  organization  of  the  studies,  which  were  revived  under 
the  first  Famese.  In  1 601  the  university  was  solemnly  re-opened,  and  lasted 
till  the  extinction  of  the  Famese  dynasty,  which  gave  rise  to  wars  and 
troubles.  In  1768  she  was  restored,  and  lived  till  1805,  when  the  French 
occupation  changed  her  into  an  academy.  A  repristination  took  place  in 
1814,  and  a  suppression  in  1850  under  Charles  III  of  Bourbons.  The 
university  was  reconstituted  in  1854,  and  new  chairs  were  added  in  1859. 

We  will  mention,  among  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  university  of 
Parma,  Pope  Martin  IV  (13th  century);  Biagio  Pelacane  (15th);  Nicoa 
Tedeschi,  Alessandro  and  "Cesare  Delfino  (1 7th) ;  the  Rev.  Soave.  Cossali, 
Angelo  Mazza,  Gherardo  De  Rossi  (18th) ;  Gian  Domenico  Romagnosi, 
Pietro  Rubini,  Giacomo  Tommasini,  Macedonio  Melloni,  Angelo  Pezzana, 
Pietro  Giordano  (19th). 

Padua.  The  university  of  Padua  was  bom  in  the  13th  century,  but 
the  edifice  wherein  she  is  installed  was  commenced  towards  the  end  of  the 
15th  century,  and  completed  in  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  one,  from  a 
design  attributed  to  Sansovino. 

Besides  the  great  academical  hall  and  offices  of  the  university  authori- 
ties, there  are  lecture  rooms,  and  cabinets  of  physics,  natural  history,  and 
anatomy.  The  schools  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery,  as  well  as  a 
cabinet  of  pathological  anatomy,  are  situated  in  the  civil  hospital.  A  lab- 
oratory of  chemistry  and  pharmaceutics  is  located  in  a  house  next  the 
premises  of  tlie  university.  Other  scientific  establishments  are  attached 
to  the  latter,  such  as  a  botanical  garden,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe,  and 
the  oldest  in  Italy ;  an  astronomical  observatory,  founded  by  the  Venitian 
Senate  in  1769,  and  a  library  containing  upwards  of  100,000  volumes,  and 
1,400  codes  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 

The  university  of  Padua  consists  of  five  faculties :  theology,  jurispm* 
dcnce  and  political  science,  medicine  and  surgery,  the  mathematical 
sciences,  literature  and  philosophy.  Each  faculty  has  its  director  and 
one  dean,  who'  are  its  representativefl  in  the  academical  senate,  presided 
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over  by  a  rector  selected  annually  from  among  the  professors  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  academical  body. 

Next  to  the  faculty  of  literature  and  philosophy,  thehe  is  a  seminary  of 
philology  and  history,  founded  July,  1859,  for  the  purpose  of  afibrding 
students  an  opportunity  to  improre  their  learning  and  prepare  for  lectur- ' 
ing  as  professors  in  secondary  schools. 

Eight  scholarships,  worth  42  florins  each,  called  stipendj,  are  open  in 
this  seminary  to  poor  students  who  distinguish  themselves,  and  are  subsi- 
dized by  occasional  grants  from  government.  Other  scholarships  were 
founded  in  the  other  faculties,  to  be  assigned  to  the  most  promising  young 
men  belonging  to  poor  families. 

Lectores  on  theology  were  given  of  late  in  the  so-called  central  semi- 
nary, wheve  there  are  scholarships  for  all  the  Yenitian  provinces,  at  the 
rate  of  four  scholarships  for  each  forty  parishes.  Moreover,  many  private 
bequests  supply  the  means  of  encouraging  young  men  of  small  fortunes. 

The  Englischi  college,  fbunded  in  1446,  gives  annual  pensions  of  140 
florins  each  to  two  medical  students,  of  whom  one  must  be  a  native  of 
Padua  or  its  district,  the  other  alternately  a  native  of  Treviso  or  Terra  di 
Muggia.  The  management  of  the  funds  is  entrusted  to  the  universit}',  and 
the  conferring  of  scholarships  is  reserved  to  the  central  government,  on 
the  proposal  of  the  directors  of  the  medical  department  and  a  surviving 
member  of  the  Dottori  family. 

The  San  Marco  college  supplies  two  yearly  pensions  of  140  florins  each, 
to  one  student  of  law  and  one  student  of  mathematical  sciences,  both  born 
and  living  in  the  province  of  Padua,  the  conferring  of  which  belongs  to 
the  government  on  the  proposal  of  the  directors  of  the  two  departments 
ooncemed.* 

The  Cattaneo-greco  college  furnishes  an  annual  pension  of  140  florins  to 
one  student  bom  a  Greek,  whatever  course  of  studies  he  chooses  to  enter. 

There  is  furthermore,  one  Amulco  college,  founded  by  Cardinal  da 
Mula,  in  his  will  of  the  15th  of  January,  1556,  in  belialf  of  students  be- 
longing to  tlie  nobility  of  Venice.  About  this  college,  however,  thei*e 
exists  now  a  suit  between  the  university  and  the  heirs  of  Da  Mula. 

In  fln^,  the  collcf^c  of  Santa  Catarina  di  Venezia  maintains  ei^ht  schol- 
arships  of  300  florins  each,  in  the  university  of  Padua,  in  behalf  of  the 
most  promising  and  needy  young  men  coming  out  of  its  own  secondary 
schools. 

In  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  18th  November,  1805,  issued  by  the  King- 
dom of  Italy,  the  department  of  mathematical  sciences  was  managed  so  as 
to  alkyw  aspirants  to  the  free  exercise  of  engineering,  to  complete,  after  a 
curriculum  of  three  years,  their  studies  under  the  tuition  of  private  engi- 
neers. A  decree  dated  October  13,  1807,  abolished  this  usage,  and  estab- 
lished a  practical  course  of  two  years  besides  the  existing  one,  according 
to  the  statutes  of  the  other  Italian  schools. 

Meanwhile,  those  students  of  mathematical  sciences  who  bad  completed 
their  curriculum  at  the  university  of  Padua  in  the  year  1866-67,  were 
allowed  to  continue  their  old  practice.  ^^'Sg.SE   L'?  '-  v '  - 
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Patia.  The  university  of  Pavia  ia  go\'emcd  by  the  laws  of  tlic  13lh 
of  November,  1859,  and  the  31st  of  July,  1862,  and  by  the  regulations 
issued  October  5,  same  year. 

A  tradition  assigned  the  foundation  of  thb  university  to  Charlemagne. 
Certain  is  it,  however,  that  Pavia,  in  the  8th  century,  boasted  of  a  flour- 
ishing school  of  grammar,  since  Charlemagne  himself  took  from  it  Petro 
da  Pisa^  a  celebrated  grammarian,  in  order  to  keep  him  as  his  master ; 
and  the  Emperor  Lotharius  in  a  capitular  dated  Corteolona,  825,  designated 
Pavia  as  the  seat  of  learning  for  the  young  men  of  eleven  other  towns, 
viz:  Milan,  Como,  Brixia,  Lodi,  Bergamo,  Novara,  Vercelli,  Tortona, 
Acqui,  Genoa,  and  Asti.  We  also  know  that  in  the  times  of  Octo  I,  a 
school  for  law  in  Pavia  was  highly  celebrated,  and  adorned,  among  other 
excellent  men,  by  Lavfranc,  who  became  later,  Archbishop  of  Canterbtuy. 
Charles  lY,  in  a  letter  patent  dated  April  13, 13G1,  stated,  *<tt/  m  civUate 
Papiae  generale  studium  u!riusque  jurisj  videlicU  tarn  Canonici  quam  civilly, 
nee  non  Philoscfliiae^  Medicinae  et  Artium  Liberalium  erigaiur,  el  ea  nunc 
perpetuis  temperibus  observata^"  and  then  he  went  on  enumerating  all  the 
privileges  the  university  was  to  enjoy.  These  privileges  were  coniimied 
by  Bonifacius  IX,  in  his  bull  of  the  16th  of  November,  1389.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  t4th  century  the  university  of  Pavia  acquired  no  small 
reputation  through  the  celebrated  lecturers  called  thither  by  Galeazzo  II 
and  Giovan  Galeazzo,  such  as  Filippo  Cassoli,  Cristoforo  Castiglioni, 
Raffaele  Fulgbrio,  Baldo  da  Perugia,  etc. 

Though  the  war  that  broke  out  about  that  time  in  Lombardy  caused  the 
school  to  be  removed  to  Piacenzo,  lessons  were  still  delivered  at  Pavia, 
where  the  university  again  repaired  in  1403,  to  enjoy  a  most  flourisliing 
life,  and  pride  itself  on  the  most  famous  men  of  the  age :  Giasonc  del 
Majno,  Filippo  Decio,  Lorenzo  Valla,  Francesco  Filelfo,  Antonio  Guai- 
nerio,  Giovanni  Matteo  Ferrari  da  Grado,  etc.  Its  conditions  became 
more  and  more  excellent  under  the  patronage  of  Ludovico  it  Moro. 

In  the  16th  century,  when  Lombardy  was  allowed  a  short  rest  from  the 
trars  that  desolated  it,  the  university  was  blessed  with  a  new  period  of  en- 
viable prosperity.  We  will  mention  here,  among  the  most  celebrated  men 
that  adorned  it  at  that  time, 'Andrea  Alciato,  Girolamo  Cardano  a  physi- 
cian and  mathematician,  Giovanni  Battista  Carcano  Leone  the  anatomist. 
With  respect  to  the  number  of  students,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  1585  the 
said  anatomist,  Carcano  Leone,  lectured  to  more  than  three  hundred  pu- 
pils, among  whom  renowned  physicians,  philosophers,  and  men  of  letters, 
were  to  be  found. 

But  the  Spanish  domination  during  the  first  half  of  the  1 7th  centur}', 
exercised  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  university,  whose  condition  might 
be  said  to  have  fallen  very  low.  Under  the  rule  of  Maria  Teresa,  a  new 
life  invigorated  all  the  institutions  of  Lombardy,  and  the  university  of 
Pavia  shared  the  common  lot.  She  was  enlarged  and  richly  endowed,  so 
that  she  could  rival  any  of  the  most  celebrated  universities  of  Europe. 
Nor  was  it  an  idle  boast,  the  saying  of  Lorenzo  Mascheroni,  that  Ales- 
sandro  Volta,   Antonio   Scarpa,  Lazzaro   Spallanzani,  Giovanni  Pietx'o 
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Fi^nk,  and  others  of  world>wide  fame,  who  taught  at  Pavia :  Pofiano  un 
suon  che  tutta  Europa  ascoU<L  Thin  advance  was  continued  under  the 
republic  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  reached  its  farthest  point  when  the 
voices  of  Yincenzo  Monti,  Ugo  Foscolo,  and  Gian  Domenico  Komagnoei, 
were  heard  within  the  walls  of  the  university. 

PiBA.  The  university  of  Pisa  is  regulated  by  the  sovereign  resolution 
of  the  2d  of  November,  1843 ;  by  the  decrees  of  the  Tuscan  government, 
July  31  and  November  8,  1850,  February  9  and  March  10,  1860;  by  the 
law  of  July  81, 1862,  and  by  the  statutes  of  September  14  and  October  5, 
same  year. 

Hic  university  of  Pisa,  according  to  the  most  creditable  authorities,  may 
be  said  to  have  had  her  commencement  towards  the  close  of  the  1 2th  ceil- 
tivy.  In  1338,  when  the  republic  of  Pisa  was  flourishing.  Count  Fagio  di 
Donoratico,  gcncral-in-chief  of  its  army,  directed  all  his  efibrts  towards 
adorning  and  enlarging  the  school,  which  he  supplied  with  excellent  pro- 
fessors, for  whom  were  established  ample  salaries.  Later,  Clement  VI, 
and  the  Emperor  Charles  IV,  endowed  her  with  titles  and  privileges.  But 
political  troubles  and  the  incessant  wars  waged  between  parties,  were 
anything  but  favorable  to  a  peaceful  development  of  the  university. 

When  Pisa  became  a  M>ject  to  Florence,  its  university  was  left  for  a 
long  time  in  utter  neglect,  until,  during  the  domination  of  Lorenzo  il  Mag- 
nifico,  the  rectors  of  the  Florentine  republic  proceeded  to  restore  her.  In 
1472  she  was  solemnly  re-opened,  and  allowed  an  annuity  of  6,000  florins 
for  her  own  maintenance.  A  superintendent  general  was  appointed  to 
survey  and  refer  to  a  committee  oA*  ^ve  memben  on  the  condition  of  the 
university.  This.committee  was  composed  of  men  distinguished  for  having 
sustained  high  offices  in  the  state,  and  known  by  the  appellation  ofojficiali 
dello  sludio.  They  lived  in  Florence,  and  retiuned  the  supreme  direction 
of  the  atheneum  for  one  year.  Lorenzo  da  Medici  was.  himself  one  of  the 
committee.  • 

From  1479  to  1486  we  sec  the  university  wandering  irom  place  to  place ; 
twice  from  Pisa  to  Prato;  once  to  Pistcja,  lor  fear  of  the  pestilence.  But 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  gave  it  at  last  a  permanent  seat. 

When  both  Florence  and  Tuscany  became  an  hereditary  state  in  the 
Medici  family,  the  university  of  Pisa  was  revived  by  Cosimo  I,  who  en- 
trusted Lelio  and  Francesco  Torelli  with  the  compilation  of  new  statutes, 
and  got  permission  from  Pius  IV  to  assign  the  university  some  annuities 
to  be  levied  on  the  church  tenements  in  Tuscany.  At  the  time  of  Cosimo 
II  (1G09-1621),  the  university's  yearly  expenditure  amounted,  to  15,000 
scudi  (lire  italiane  88,200),  a  sum  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  studio  of 
Padua. 

Not  less  care  was  taken  of  the  Pisan  university  by  the  grand  dukes  of 
the  house  of  Lorraine,  who  succeeded  to  the  house  •f  Medici  in  1 787.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  French  domination  changed  the 
university  into  an  academy,  dependent  upon  the  great  university  of  France. 
In  1814,  Tuscany  being  given  back  to  the  grand  dukes,*  Ferdinand  III 
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reorganized  the  uniTenaty  and  gaye  her  new  sta^tefi,  which  lasted  fill 
1840,  when  Lei^ld  II,  assisted  by  Gaetano  Gioi^ini,  superintendenUgen- 
eral  of  studies  in  Tuscany,  called  her  to  a  new  and  brighter  Ufe»  increased 
the  nmnber  of  chairs,  invited  the  best  masters  from  all  parts  of  lialy,  and 
founded  a  school  of  agriculture  and  a  achool  of  veierinary  Bvag&ry,  To 
all  these  benefits  he  added,  in  1846,  the  fouiyiing  a  normal  superior  school 
for  the  teaching  of  philosophy,  mathematical  and  physical  sciences.  But 
in  1851,  a  disastrous  and  well  nigh  fatal  decree,  dated  October  28th,  sup- 
pressed the  universities  of  Pisa  and  Siena^  and  the  schools  of  agriculture 
and  veterinary  surgery,  and  created  a  Tuscan  university ;  the  faculties  of 
theology  and  jurisprudence  being  at  Siena,  and  those  of  philosophy,  pliilol- 
ogy,  medicine  and  surgery,  mathenu^ical  and  natural  sciences  at  Pisa.  This 
lamentable  state  of  thinga  lasted  tiU  the  80th  of  April,  1859,  when  the  pro- 
visional government  of  Tuscany  repealed  the  fatal  decree,  restored  the  two 
universities,  and  gave  them  the  means  of  increasing  their  splendor. 

The  number  of  illustrioas  men  who  have  lectured  at  the  university  of 
Pisa  is  very  large.  Let  us  record :  Bartolo,  Francesco  da  But|,  Decio, 
Saadei,  Bargeo,  Mercuriale,  Cesalpino^  Galileo  Galilei,  Malpig^i,  Borelli, 
Grandi,  Neris,  Marehetti,  Bellini,  Cooclii,  Pignotti,  Perelli,  Paoli,  Frisi, 
Coraini,  Ciampi,  the  two  Vacoa«Berlinghieri|^parmignani,  Gaetano  Savi, 
Begnoli,  Mossatti,  Rosini,  des  Bossoy  etc. 

Sassari.* — Tlie  university  of  Sassari  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  June 
22d,  1857,  and  November  13th,  1859,  and  Ji\\y  5th,  1860 ;  and  by  the  reg- 
ulations of  September  14th,  and  October  5th,  1862. 

The  nniversity  was  opened  at  Sassarlin  the  16th  century.  Don  Gaspare 
Vico  and  Don  Alessio  Footana,  in  their  wills,  dated  February  27th,  1558, 
and  January  8th,  ICOC,  respectively,  supplied  the  means  of  fhrthcr  de- 
veloping her  instructions.  The  bi^iops  of  Sassari  and  Oristaoo^  and  the 
township  of  Sassari  gave  the  university  a  splendid  endowment.  The  town 
was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  university  until  the  time  when 
Ssordinla  fell  under  the  rule  ef  the  Spanish  crown,  and  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase, at  a  veiy  high  price,  the  right  of  conferring  degrees. 

Charles  Emmanuel  III,  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  reorganheed  the  univer- 
sity of  Sassari  by  a  letter  patent,  dated  July  4th,  1 765,  making  her  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  government  The  university,  however,  before  and 
af^er  the  restoration,  lived  on  the  revenues  of  its  own. estates,  of  which  it 
had  the  management.  But  it  1852,  its  property  passed  to  the  general 
agency  of  finances,  the  management  being  entmsted  to  the  oficio  del 
dcmanio. 

Divinity,  civil  law^  canon  law,  medieine  and  snivery,  philosophy,  and 
pharmaceutics  were  taught  at  the  university  of  Sassari.  In  1852,  the 
government  assigned  the  study  of  philosophy  to  the  lyoeum,  taking  it  from 
the  university.  SinOto  that  year,  the  number  of  students  has  been  rapidly 
decreasing,  and  the  existence  of  the  miversity  has  become  precarious. 

Siena. — The  university  of  Siena  is  governed  by  the  sovereign  resolu- 

^  In  the  laland  of  Sardinia. 
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lion  of  NoTcmber  20th,  1843 ;  by  the  decrees  of  the  Tuscan  goTemment, 
July  3 1st,  ami  November  8th,  1869,  February  i4th,  and  lilarch  9th  'and 
10th,  1860;  by  tho  law  of  the  3 1st  of  July,  ISC 2,  and  by  the  regulations 
issued  September  14th,  imd  Octob«»r  15th,  18^:^ 

Tho  nniyersity  of  8iena  »  of  anoient  but  uncertain  origin.  Reliable 
authorities  affinn,  that  in  1203,  Siena  had  doctors  and  scholan.  In  1240, 
fihe  was  in  fiill  Ufa,  as  we  gather  from  the  catalogue  of  aU  tho  maaters  that 
lectnx«d  at  thi?  university,  who  acquired  a  high  reputaticHi  for  learning 
from  the  concourse  of  eminent  naatera  and  pnpils  from  Bologna^  It  soon 
lost  its  splendor,  but  in  13d  7  recovered  it,  owing' to  the  munificence  of  the 
emperor  Charles  lY.  Again  decay  aeined  upon  i1^  and  again  a  rise  took 
place  towards  the  close  of  the  14^  ceiitui7.  Gregory  XII  granted  it 
the  privilege  o(^  conferring  degrees  in  divinity;  Nicholas  V  increased  its 
patrimony ;  Pins  II  added  new  privileges  to  the  existing  ones,  and  the 
grand  dskes  Fefdinand  I  and  Coamo  III  took  it  under  their  patronage. 
On  the  2dth  of  November,  1805^  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment aboliBhing  the  nniversity  of  Siena,  and  leaving  the  theological 
college  the  right  of  conferring  degrees.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  the 
medical  college  waa  allowed  the  same  privilege,  owing  to  an  extraordinary 
deficiency  of  medical  iflin  in  the  prorince  of  Siena. 

On  the  retnm  of  Ferdinand  II,  of  Lorraine^  the  nniTerslty  was  revived, 
and  lasted  till  1851,  when  an  inconsidcnrte  decree,  dated  October  25th, 
blended  the  Tusean  universities  into  one  In  1859,  the  provisional  govern- 
ment repealed  that  act,  and  restored  the  university  of  Siena. 

The  Sienese  atheaseum  boasts  of  a  large  number  of  illustrious  masters 
•and  schokra.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  ibllowinv  ones :  in  divini- 
ty  and  f^osophy,  Thomas  da  Saniaaa,'aflerwards  Nicholas  Y ;  Fra  Fran- 
cesco della  Bovore,  afterwards  Sixtus  I Y ;  Fra  Gherardo  da  Siena,  who 
lectured  at  Paris  and  Bologna;  Fra  Antonio  Ugnrgeri,  who  obtained  many 
privileges  fbr  the  university  of  Siena  from  the  emperor  Charles  I Y ;  Fra 
Bart4^omeo  di  Giovanni ;  Fra  Giustiao  Primatiai ;  Domenico  Stratioo ;  the 
Abb6  Luigi  do  Angelis;  Girolamo  Gigli,  etc 

la  jurisprudence,  Jacopo  Pagliaresi  D4 Grand!  di  Siena,  Francesco 
Accolti,  nicknamed  the  Prince  of  Jurisconsults,  Ubaldino  Malavalti,  Bar- 
tolomeo  Soczini,  Francisco  Cosd,  Giovanni  Battista  Boighese,  Alessandro 
Turamoai,  etc 

In  the  medical  ai^  physical  seienoes,  Francisco  Caaini  (15tli  century), 
afterwards  physician  to  Urbaaus  YI ;  Marco  and  Ugo  Bensi ;  Francesco 
and  Giovanni  Semint,  (the  hitter  became  physfeian  to  Callistus  III  and 
Pius  11) ;  Pier  AadreaMattioli  (16th>,  afterwards  physician  to  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  the  emperor  Maximilian  at  Yienna;  Cipriano  Casolani 
(17th) ;  Mattia  Baldi,  physician  to  Alexander  YII ;  Pirro  Maria  Gabrielli ; 
Cresenzio  Yaselli ;  Giuseppe  Yeapa ;  BaMassare  and  Amborgio  Soldani ; 
Pietro  Tabarrini ;  Paolo  Mascagui  (18lh) ;  and  in  our  own  century,  Gia- 
eoroo  Bargc^Uotfti,  Maximi^ign  Ricca,  Ginsappe  Giuli,  Giuseppe  Pianigiari, 
Sante  Lln^arii,  Giovanni  Battista>  and  Giuseppe  Y^eUi,  etc. 
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TuRix. — The  university  of  Turin  is  regulated  by  the  lairs  of  November 
13,  1859,  and  July  31,  18G2,  aad  by  tlie  rtattttea  of  Septoatber  14,  and 
October  5,  1862. 

The  university  of  Turin  was  founded  in^l40d  by  Louis  of  Savoy,  Prince 
of  Piedmont  In  1412,  it  obtained  its  righta  and  privileges  from  the  em- 
peror Sigismund,  and  in  1424,  Amedeus  YIII  organized  a  council  of  direc- 
tion of  the  university,  composed  of  the  governor  general  and  three  other 
members,  who  were  called  reformers  (riformatori).  Some  y^ars  aflerwards 
it  was  transferred  to  Chieri,  on  account  of  the  wars  of  that  time ;  then 
again  from  Chieri  to  SavigUano,  and  in  1436  restored  to  Turin.  Emman- 
uel Philibert,  in  1516,  gave  new  life  to  the  institution,  reformed  the  coun- 
cil of  direction,  and  established  separate  faculties.  Still  further  improve- 
ments were  made  by  Victor  Amedeus  II,  to  whom  Piedmont  owed  in  no 
small  degree  its  welfare  ftnd  strength.  He  built  the  magnificent  palace  of 
the  university,  called  to  it  illustrious  professors  from  other  parts  of  Italy, 
from.  France  and  other  countries,  founded  the  college  of  the  Provinces  for 
the  support  and  education  of  poor  and  talented  pupils,  and  established  the 
botanic  garden.  Charles  £mmanuel  III  was  not  less  eager  in  promoting 
the  prosperity  of  the  institution,  promulgating  a  code  of  academic  laws, 
which,  in  its  time,  was  the  most  complete  in  £ur|pe. 

Meanwhile,  to  Charles  £mmanuel  III,  succeeded,  in  1773,  Victor  Ame- 
deus III.  During  the  reign  of  this  prince,  wholly  engrossed  with  wars, 
the  university  suffered  very  much  from  lack  of  patronage.  Wlien  the 
■French  revolution  came  on,  and  the  king  quitted  Piedmont  to  retire  to 
Sardinia,  the  discipline  was  much  relaxed.  But  in  1800,  an  executive 
committee,  known  by  the  appellation  of  Tre  Carliy  (Botta,  Bossi,'  and 
Giulio,)  proceeded  to  a  complete  reform  of  the  studies  and  the  statutes. 

In  1805,  there  came  the  imperial  constitution  of  Napoleon,  to  which  tlie 
decrees  of  1808  and  1809  followed,  changing  the  university  of  Turin  into 
an  academy,  and  making  it  an  essential  part  of  the  French  university. 

These  statutes  lasted  until  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I,  when  Piedmont  was 
given  back  to  the  house  of  Savoy.  The  laws  promulgated  in  1771,  by 
Charks  Emmanuel  III,  were  revived,  but  did  not  answer  the  requirements 
of  Uie  times.  Charles  Albert  modified  and  imfiroved  tliem,  created  many 
chairs,  built  the  magnificent  new  anatomical  theatre,  enriched  the  botanic 
garden  and  museums,  and  founded  a  new  era  of  national  independence, 
freedom,  and  of  scientific  glory  in  the  annals  of  public  instruction  in 
Sardinia. 

The  palace  of  the  university^  built  in  1714,  according  to  the  design  of 
Ricca,  stands  on  the  widest  and  most  beautiful  thoroughfare  of  the  city, 
the  great  street  along  the  Po^  which  is  adorned  on  both  sides  with  wide 
and  lofly  arcades. 

Tlie  university  consists  of  &re  faculties,  theology,  jurisprudence,  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  belles  lettres  and  philosophy,  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences.  Connected  with  the  university  are  the  following  collections, 
open  to  the  professors  and  to  the  scholars  and  to  the  people  at  large :  a 
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public  library,  founded  by  Emmanael  Fhilibert,  endowed  by  odier  kingsi, 
ejipccially  by  Victor  Amedeus  II,  enriched  by  private  donations,  and  con- 
taining upwards  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  volumes ;  an  anatomical 
theatre,  founded  by  Charles  Albert ;  an  anatomical  pathological  museum, 
chemical  laboratories  and  an  amphitheati^e,  a  botanic  garden,  a  cabinet  of 
physical  apparatus,  an  astronomical  observatory,  a  hydraulic  building,  a 
zoological  museum,  a  mineralogical  museum,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  and 
an  Egyptian  museum,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  in  Europe. 

Connected  with  the  university,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment, there  is  a  royal  college  of  the  provinces,  founded  and  endowed  by 
the  munificence  of  the  kings  of  Sardinia,  and  enriched  by  legacies  of  pri- 
vate benevolence.  This  is  an  establishment  in  which  the  students  are  fui-^ 
nlshed  with  free  board  and  lodging  through  all  the  course  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  with  every  aid  in  their  studies  and  education.  The  royal  college 
of  the  provinces  disposes  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  free  places,  which 
are  given  as  a  reward  to  those  students  who  have  passed  the  most  success- 
ful examinations. 

Many  celebrated  scholars  have,  since  its  beginning,  given  honor  to  the 
name  of  the  university  of  Turin,  among  whom  we  may  mention:  Cara, 
who  lived  in  the  15th  century,  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  Latin  scholar  of  great 
celebrity,  who  attracted  to  his  lectures  distinguished  audiences,  not  only 
from  every  part  of  Italy,  but  even  from  France,  Spain,  and  Germany.  In 
the  16th  century,  Cujacius,  that  miracle  of  legal  erudition,  left  Toulouse, 
his  native  country,  and  repaired  to  this  university.  In  the  same  century 
and  the  same  institution,  Argentieri  taught  medical  science,  and  Benedetti 
mathematical  astronomy.  Thcsauro,  in  the  1 7th  century,  was  celebrated 
among  Latin  scholars;  in  the  18th,  the  university  could  boast  of  a  Gerdil 
in  moral  philosophy,  of  Alcavio  and  Bono  in  jurisprudence,  of  Cigua  in 
anatomy  and  physiology,  of  Bertrandi,  Brugnone,  and  Penchienati  in  sur- 
gery, of  Donati  the  botanist,  who,  by  his  extensive  travels  in  Asia,  en- 
riched the  garden  of  the  university  with  many  precious  treasures ;  of  Al- 
lioni,  who  proposed  a  new  classification  of  tlie  vegetable  kingdom ;  of 
Michelotti,  celebrated  in  hydraulics,  and  of  Bcccaria,  who  divided  with 
Franklin  the  laurels  of  the  discovery  of  electricity ;  of  Cigna,  Denina, 
.  Caluso,  Alfieri,  Baretti,  Napione,  Durandi,  etc.  In  the  present  century, 
the  university  of  Turin  was  adorned  by  Bardl,  Alardi,  Gridis,  Bessone, 
Giulio,  Rolandoj  Balbi,  Yassali  Eandi,  Bonelli,  Borson,  Bonvicino,  Gio- 
bert,  Bidone,  Lagrange,  Alfieri,  Berardi,  Carlo  Bptta,  Cesare  Balbo,  Sciolla, 
Tarditi,  Boucheron,  Giovanni  Plana,  Alberto  Nota,  Carlo  Marenco,  Silvio 
Pellico,  Dettori,  Regis,  Yasco,  Barbaroux,  Casalis,  Paravia,  Cauchy,  Avo- 
gadro,  Vernazza,  Carena,  Gazzera,  Bottero,  Gene,  Martini,  Riberi,  etc. 

There  are  but  few  institutions  in  Europe  better  provided  with  buildin«^B 
for  lecturing,  and  for  residences,  with  libraries,  laboratories,  collections  of 
all  kinds,  and  all  the  material  aids  of  scientific  instruction,  than  the  Uni- 
versity of  Turin, 
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2.     Free  Universities, 

Besides  the  State  Univei'sities,  supported  mainly  by  the  goTemment,  | 

there  are  four  institutions  of  tliis  class  supported  by  niunicipalities  or  by  J 

endowments,  which  are  designated  Free  Universities. 

Camerixo. — The  university  of  Camerino  is  governed  by  the  royal  de- 
cree of  the  24  th  of  January,  1861,  and  by  its  own  statutes. 

The  origin  of  Uiis  university  is  very  ancient,  but  uncertain.  From  the 
comm^cement  of  the  domination  of  the  Varani  (12G0),'till  their  fall 
(1550),  it  was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  several  members  of  the  Yarai^i 
family  acting  as  Lecturers  at  the  university. 

The  first  statutes  were  approved  of  by  Innocent  III  (1 1 98),  and  Honorius 
III  (1240).  New  ones  were  sanctioned  in  1336,  by  fienedictus  Xll,  by  Inno- 
cent VII  in  1 355,  and  by  the  commissioners  at  the  council  of  Costania  in  14 1 6. 
We  infer  from  the  statutes  and  briefs  of  ^{artin  V  (1424),  Clemens  VII 
(1523),  Paul  III  (1543),  Paul  IV  (1555),  and  Pius  IV  (1562),  that  there 
existed  a  very  ancient  college  of  twenty -one  doctors,  specially  entrusted  wiih 
the  teaching  of  canon  and  civil  law,  medicine,  and  belles  lettres,  without 
whose  consent  no  one  could  exercise  medical  or  legal  professions.  Thus 
if  the  studio  of  Camerino  did  not  possess,  under  the  Varano  domination, 
the  appearance  and  name  of  a  university,  it  was  in  fact  endowed  with  the 
substance  thereof,  embodied  in  these  two  extremes :  teaching  in  primary 
faculties,  and  the  conferring  of  degrees  Tlie  scientific  institutions  out- 
lived the  downfall  of  that  ill-starred  dynasty  by  will  of  Paul  III,  and  Paul 
V  in  his  brief  of  July  5,  1695. 

Benedictus  XIII,  in  his  brief  of  the  1st  of  July,  1727,  declaring  Came- 
rino to  be  prcecipua  Umbics  civitas,  granted  the  ancient  studio  the  title  of 
university,  and  recognized  collegium  unius  ei  viginti  Jurisconsultorum  variis 
prcecipuisque  privUegiis  ornatum.  The  emperor  Francis  I  extended  the 
efficacy  of  the  degrees  granted  by  this  university  to  all  his  dominions. 

Under  tlie  French  domination,  the  university  was  suppressed,  though 
living  by  its  own  revenues ;  yet  it  retained  its  own  autonomy  as  a  gymna- 
sium, without  of  course,  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees.  When  llie 
Papal  government  was  restored,  Pius  VII  granted  temporarily  the  title  of 
university  to  tlie  studio  of  Camerino  (1816).  Leo  XII*s  bull  Quod  Diviua 
Sapientia  of  the  1st  of  September,  1824,  reoi^anized  the  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  classified  the  university  of  Camerino  third  in  importance  among 
the  five  universities  in  his  dominions. 

A  royal  decree,  dated  January  24, 1861,  after  the  annexation  of  Umbria 
and  the  Marche  to  the  Italian  kingdom,  proclaimed  this  university  free, 
confining  it  to  the  two  faculties  of  jurisprudence,  and  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, with  the  right  of  conferring  degrees. 

From  the  close  of  the  13th  century  to  the  middle  of  the  16th,  a  series 
of  illustrious  men  did  honor  to  the  univerHi ty  of  Camerino.  I^t  us  men- 
tion Angelo  I,  Angelo  II,  Francesco,  Antonio,  Alberto,  Tommaso  of  the 
Tarano  family ;  Ansovino  Medici,  Giovanni  Ricuzio  Vellino,  Angelo  IN, 
author  of  the  treaty  de  prcsscriptionihus  ;  Cardinal  Luca  Ridolfucci,  called 
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jurvtperitus  celeberrimwi  sui  tenipmis ,  Ugolioo;  Yarino  Favorioo,  Macario 
Muzzi,  Francisco  Sperali,  Fiausdro  Alessaiidro^  Tardoli  Luca,  elc. 

The  second  half  of  the  16th  century  was  not  ksa  fertile  in  eminent  men, 
among  whom  we  will  not  let  pass  unnoticed,  Silvio  Foschi,  Veoanzo  Luca- 
Tolli,  Giulio  LeoneUi,  Paolo  Xanarooi,  Giuseppe  Favorioo,  Angelo  Ange- 
lozisi,  Ladovico  Paoloni,  Francesco  Perbenedetti,  DomienieoOimichetti,  An- 
gelo Ridolfini,  Caiaillo  Lili,  Fulvio  Magalotti,  Angelo  Rocea,  who  founded 
a  library  at  Borne  containing  more  than  40,000  volumes,  etc 

In  the  18th  century,  we  find  recorded,  Masdeo,  Ludenna^  Sparapani, 
Faunelli,  Gasser,  Sartarelli,  Fracheroli,  etc. ;  and  in  the  present  century, 
Fedelj,  the  theologieiaa ;  Pizzicanti,  canon  law ;  CoQstaatiiu,  civil  law ; 
Otlaviani  and  Lattanzi,  medicine* 

This  university  has  an  annual  income  of  d5^i6d  Italian  liras. 

Frrrara. — The  university  of  Fenrara  it  governed  by  a  decree  of  the 
governor  of  Emilia,  dated  February  14tli,  1860,  by  the  royal  decrees  of 
January  24th  and  81st,  1861,  and  by  its  own  statates. 

The  existence  of  a  regular  university  at  Ferrara  may  be  traced  as  far 
back  as  1391,  when  Bonifacius  IX  gave  Alberto  da  Este  the  license  for 
instituting  it  Old  and  undisputed  tradition,  however,  assigns  the  founda- 
tion of  the  institute  to  the  emperor  Frederic  II  (1238  or  1240).  Bonifa- 
cius IX  assimilated  l^e  university  of  Ferrara  to  those  of  Bologna  and 
Paris,  and,  as  at  Rome,  called  it  La  Sapienza.  During  the  domination  of 
tiie  house  of  Este  and  for  a  century  after,  the  siudio  brought  forth  many 
celebrated  men.  Its  jurisconsults  enjoyed  such  a  high  fame,  that  the  re- 
public of  Genoa  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  the  1 7th  centur}',  made  a  com- 
promise with  them.  Its  theologicians  were  sought  after  in  the  famous  law- 
suit at  the  divorce  of  Henry  Till  of  England  (1584) ;  and  so  great  was 
the  merit  of  Tartagni,  that  in  1448,  a  derogation  to  the  statutes  was  made, 
in  order  to  aggregate  him  to  the  cottegio  degii  awocati  of  Ferrara.  Be- 
sides, history  records  the  names  of  Aurispa,  Barbazza,  Gaza,  Ganrico, 
Valla,  Gambiglioni,  Accolti,  Ancarano,  Saliceti,  Benci,  Leonieeno,  Molza, 
Fallopio,  Antoniano,  Zoec^  Braaavolo,  Canani,  BtanchSni,  Giraldi,  No- 
vara,  Sandeo,  Carbone,  Pigna,  Piooolomini,  Cremonini,  Nigrlcoli,  and  otliers. 

The  palace  of  the  university,  called  paradUo,  was  built  by  Albei'to  da 
Este,  but  the  atudio  was  installed  in  it  only  in  1567. 

The  superiDtendenoe  to  the  divers  claeses  of  studies  waa  entrusted  to 
the  Rettori  det  Legisti  and  Rettori  degH  Arlisti,  (thus  were  all^  not  students 
of  law,  then  called) ;  above  whom  were  four  r^onMr$  or  rifonnaiiri,  two 
of  them  appointed  by  the  marquesses  (afterwards  dukes)  of  Ferrara,  two 
by  the  town,  bef4des  the  colleges  of  the  various  faculties,  which  we  find 
recorded  in  the  15th  century.  Many  statutes  were  issued,  especially  after 
the  annexation  of  Ferrara  to  the  dominions  of  the  Holy  See,  which  took 
place  in  1598.  But  fbr  radical  reforms  we  ans  indebted  to  Clemens  XIV 
(1 772),  and  Pius  VI  (1 778). 

The  university  was  closed,  and  a  Uceo^onvifto  instituted,  under  the  French 
invasion  (1796),  when  a  special  school  of  hydraulics  was  added  at  Fer- 
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rara,  as  its  territory  was  found  the  most  fit  for  practical  studies  in  that 
branch  of  bcience,  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  water  flowing  tlirough  it, 
and  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pa  Meanwhile  a  bull  from  Leo  XII  (1824), 
gave  the  studies  a  new  direction,  when  in  18€0,  in  Tirtue  of  a  decree  of 
the  Italian  government,  the  university  of  Ferrara  was  deelai«d  free,  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  approving  of  its  statutes. 

Perugia. — The  university  of  Perugia  is  governed  by  the  decrees  of 
the  commissary  general  for  Umbria,  dated  December  15  and  16,  1860,  by 
the  royal  decrees  of  Jan.  24  and  91,  1861,  and  by  its  own  statutes. 

It  was  founded  in  1276,  when  the  town  council  sent  a  legate  to  the  neighr 
boring  towns  and  villages  to  invite  young  men  to  the  studio  of  Perugia. 

The  management  of'  the  university  was  vested  in  the  said  counciL  At 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  however,  a  part  of  their  authority  was 
transferred  to  a  committee  of  five  members,  called  the  cinque  favi,  and  in 
1322,  we  find  a  rettore  degli  siudij  nomiliated  by  the  students.  The  right 
of  appointing  masters  was  vested  in  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  town. 

In  this  manner  the  university  of  Perugia  was  governed  till  1625,  when 
Urbanus  VIII,  with  a  view  of  reforming  the  studio,  issued  a  brief  abolish- 
ing the  meddling  of  the  savi  and  of  the  townships  in  matters  connected 
with  the  athena&um,  and  entrusting  tlie  local  bishop  pro  tempore  with  the 
management,  on  condition,  however,  that  no  resolution  of  his  should  be 
enacted  without  the  beneplacilo  of  the  Holy  See. 

Many  and  important  privileges  were  granted  by  Clemens  Y,  who  de- 
clared it  a  university  .(14th  century),  by  John  XXII,  who  gave  it  the  right 
of  conferring  academical  degrees  (1320),  and  by  the  emperor  Cliarles  IV. 

The  most  illustrious  professors  tliat  lectured  in  this  university  are : 

Cino  da  Pistoja,  Bartolo  Alfani,  and  Baldo  Baldeschi,  14th  century. 
Paolo  da  Castro,  Pierfilippo  della  Cornia,  Camillo  Baglioni,  Giovanni 
Matteo,  Periteo  Montesperelli,  Sforza  Oddi,  eto.,  Idth  and  16th  centuries. 
Gianpaolo  Lancellotti,  Vincenzo  Bini,  Giuseppe  Antinori,  etc.,  1 7th,  ISth, 
and  19  th  centuries.    S.  Thomas  d'  Aquino  taught  theology  here. 

Urbino. — The  university  of  Urbino  is  governed  by  the  royal  decrees 
of  January  24,  1861,  and  October,  1862,  and  by  its  own  statutes. 

Urbino,  the  old  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Feltre  and  Rovere,  had  from  the 
earliest  times  two  patrons,  Frederic  and  Guidobaldo  (the  fomter's  son). 
The  latter  instituted  a  college  of  doctor^  having  jurisdiction  in  matters  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  which  was  confirmed  in  1507,  by  a  bull  of  Julius  11. 
On  the  2Ut  of  February,  1564,  Pius  IV  granted  it  the  privilege  of  con- 
ferring degrees,  which  was  confirmed  by  Urbanus  VIII,  with  the  addition 
of  new  ones.  Innocentius  X  (1647),  Clemens  X  (1671),  Clemens  XI,  and 
the  Regno  ItaHco,  lavished  innumerable  (kron  upon  it.  From  1824  to 
1861,  it  was  governed  by  the  bull  of  Leo  XII,  Quod  Diinna  Sapientia^  and 
finally,  October  23,  1862,  it  was  declared  a  free  university  by  Victor 
£mmanuel  II. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  PAPAL  DOMINION. 


AREA.  — POPULAnON. — BISTORT. 

Thb  rise  of  the  Popedom,  as  .a  temponJ  power,  dates  from  the  year 
755,  when  Pepin,  King  of  the  Franks,  granted  to  the  Pontiff  the  ex- 
ar^ate  of  Ravenna,  to  which  Charlemagne  added  tlie  provinces  of  Peni- 
gia  and  Spoleto.  The  Emperor  Henry  III.,  in  1008,  increased  these  pos- 
sessions hy  the  city  of  Benevento,  and  in  1102  the  Marchioness  Matilda 
of  Tuscany,  bequeathed  to  the  Holy  See  the  provinces  known  as  the 
Patrimony  qfSt  Peter,  Other  provinces  and  cities  were  added  to  it  in 
course  of  time,  till  the  Papal  dominion  reached  its  largest  extent  in  1649. 
In  1798,  Rome  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  in  1810  the  whole  of  the 
Papal  States  were  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Congress  of 
Vienna  restored  the  greater  part  to  the  sovereign  Pontiff;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  insurrection,  the  Romagna  detached  itself  from  the  Papal 
rule  in  1859,  and  in  1860  the  Marches  and  Umbria  followed.  At  the 
present  time  (1869,)  the  States  of  the  Church  are  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing provinces  or  legationa 

Bqunrt  milei.  PopaUtion. 

Rome  and  the  Comarca.^ 1,847 326,509 

Viterbo 1,176 128,324 

CiviU  Yecchia 405 20,701 

VeUetri 687 62,013 

Froainone 784 > 154,559 

4,899  692,106 

The  principal  cities  are  Rome,  with  215,578  inhabitants  (1867);  Vel- 
letri,  12,482 ;  Alatriz,  10,500;  Frosinone,  8,000;  Civita  Yecchia,  10,000 ; 
Viterbo,  14,000;  Ronciglionc,  6,000. 

The^  legislative  and  executive  powers  of  the  government  of  the  Papal 
States,  theoretically  in  the  sovereign  Pontiff^  are  exercised  by  a  cabinet 
of  ministers,  divided  into  seven  departments,  of  which  the  Cardinal  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  president 

At  the  side  of  the  cabinet  of  ministers  stands  the  Council  of  State,  con- 
sisting of  nine  ordinary  and  six  extraordinary  members,  presided  over  by 
a  cardinal.  The  most  important  afihirs  to  be  regulated  by  this  council 
are  projects  of  new  laws,  the  interpretation  of  laws  and  of  superior 
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orders,  questions  of  competency  between  ministers,  the  approbation  of  all 
the  acts  of  the  provincial  councils,  &c 

.The  third  council  is  the  so-called  '^consulta  of  state  for  the  finances," 
composed  of  councilors  chosen  by  the  Pope,  out  of  a  list  nominated  by 
the  provincial  authorities,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  and  revise  the . 
budget  and  accounts  of  the  state.  The  general  supervision  of  all  the 
educational  institutions  is  committed  to  a  Commissioner  of  Studies,  while 
the  local  management  of  the  elementary  schools  is  assigned  to  a  commit- 
tee, of  which  the  parish  priest  is  one.  The  means  of  elementary  educa- 
tion are  provided  either  hy  parish  schools,  or  by  schools  conducted  by 
various' religious  orders  devoted  by  their  vows  to  teaching. 

PVBUO  INSTRUCnOK. 

The  oldest  schools  of  Rome  are  the  ward  schools  (ScoleB  regionnaireg^) 
which  were  reorganized  by  Leo  XFL  (1823-29.) 

Numerous  schools  were  founded  by  individuals  or  religious  bodies, 
the  most  important  are  the  so-called  {ikoUi  pirn)  pwu%  whooU^  founded 
in  16^  by  Joseph  Oalasengio,  a  Spaniard.  In  1695,  Alexander  VJI. 
founded  the  so-called  Pontifical  9ckooUy  which  are  maintained  out  of  the 
Pope^s  private  treasury.  In  1661  the  Ssters  of  the  Child  Jesus,  in  168S 
the  Ursulines,  in  1702  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  and  in 
1707  the  Miestrie  Pie  founded  their  first  schoola  Others  followed; 
thus,  in  1727,  tlie  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  were  first  called  to 
Rome  by  Benedict  XITI.,  and  in  the  same  year  opened  their  first  school. 
In  1784,  Pascal  di  Peltro,  a  layman,  founded  the  first  deaf-mute  institute. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  19th  centuiy,  quite  a  number  of  schools  Were 
opened  by  different  reUgfous  sisterhoods^  saoh  as  the  Ladies  of  the  Saored 
Heart  in  1827,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  the  Apparition  in  1882,  the. 
Sisters  of  St  Dorothy  in  1839,  and  the  Sister^  of  St  Andrew  in  1841. 

Colleges  and  schools  of  superior  instruction  wore  likewise  early  estab- 
lished ;  among  them,  the  roost  famous  is  the  University  della  Sapienzia, 
founded  in  1803  by  Boniface  VIIL  He  eE^tablished  not  only  faculties  of 
civil  and  canonical  law  but  of  medicine  and  philosophy.  New  privileges' 
were  granted  to  this  institution  by  John  XXH.  (1816-'34,)  who  was  a 
philosopher  and  physican  himself.  Nicholas  Y.  modified  and  perfected 
the  course  of  studies.  Alexander  YH.  (1665-*67)  finished  the  magnifi- 
cent building  now  occupied  by  this  institution,  commenced  the  library 
and  established  six  new  professorships,  among  these  one  of  ecclesiastical 
controversy  and  history.  Innocent  XI.  (1676-89)  founded  an  anatomi- 
cal museum  and  Clemens  XI.  (1700-*21)  a  botanical  garden.  Benedict 
XIY.,  who  ascended  the  Papal  throne  in  1740,  devoted  great  attention  to 
the  University ;  the  method  of  instruction  was  thoroughly  revised ; 
physics  were  taught  according  to  all  the  latest  discoveries;  new  profes- 
sorships of  chemistry  and  mathematics  were  established,  and  a  chemical 
laboratory  and  a  physical  cabinet  founded.  Pius  YI.  (1775-^98)  insti- 
tuted three  new- professorships,  viz. :  one  of  obstetrics,  one  of  special  8ur- 
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gory,  and  one  of  elementary  thaology*  During  the  period  of  the  French 
rerelution  the  institatton  languished  on  account  of  the  constant  political 
disturbances,  but  waa  aotennly  reopened  in  1801,  when  two  new  profes- 
sorships (natural  history  and  mineralogy,)  together  with  a  mineralogical 
and  geological  cabinet  were  established.  In  1806,  a  professorship  of 
Teterinary  surgery  was  founded.  According  to  the  regulations  (August 
28,  1824,)  which  are  still  in  force,  the  University  has  82  professorships, 
large  museums,  library,  observatory,  &c 

Another  i^^M»iaat  institulaon  of  superior  instruction  is  the  CoUegio 
Romano  (Uniwnita  Oregoriana^)  founded  in  a  rery  humble  manner,  in 
the  year  1551,  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  In  1564^  Pius  lY.  took  the  institu- 
tion under  his  protection.  His  successors  provided  a  large  and  magnifi- 
cent building,  and  fkvored  the  institution  in  every  way  possible,  so  that 
at  the  present  day  it  is  (me  of  the  best  equipped  and  endowed  in  Italy. 

Numerous  iastltutaons,  partly  of  a  superior  and  partly  of  a  second- 
ary grade,  but  all  having  accommodations  for  residence  of  pupils  and 
professors,  were  established  al  «a  early  date,  such  as  the  College  Bavdi- 
nelU  in  1^78,  the  OolUg^  Oaprmniea  in  1458,  the  College  Clementino  in 
1596,  the  German  College  In  1552,  the' Ct>llege  GhisUeri  in  1680,  and 
various  others.  Several  seminaries,  institutions  specially  intended  for 
students  of  theology,  were  also  established,  viz. :  the  Seminary  of  the 
Vaticnn  in  1686,  the  Roman  Seminary  in  1560,  the  Ecclesiastical  Acad- 
emy, founded  by  Clement  II.  in  1706,  and  of  quite  recently  the  Semi- 
naire  Pie,  established  by  Pius  IX.  in  1858.  Besides  these  there  are 
ecclesiastical  colleges  at  Rome,  established  at  difiercnt  times  for  the 
special  accommodation  of  students  of  the  several  nations,  Irish,  Scotch, 
Greek,  Americans,  Ac  The  famous  misaionary  school,  *^  de  propaganda 
fide''  was  founded  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622. 

Ill  1859s  JQst  before  the  changes  which  reduced  the  Papal  States,  witli 
a  population  of  8,006,771  on  an  area  of  17,210  English  square  miles, 
to  692,106  inhabitants,  on  an  area  of  4,899  English  square  miles, 
there  were  the  following  elementary  institutions  in  the  1,219  cities,  towns 
and  villngcs  of  the  Dominion :  2,998  communal  schools  for  boys,  with 
70,000  scholars ;  1,892  schools  for  girls,  with  58,843  scholars,  making  a 
total  of  4,885  schools  with  128,843  scholars;  besides  numerous  private 
schools.  The  number  of  colleges  and  seminaries  in  the  same  year  was 
107,  with  5,876  studente. 

As  regards  the  present  state  of  education  in  the  provinces  which  com- 
pose the  Papal  Dominion  outside  of  Rome  we  have  no  ofiScinl  fff»H«fir9, 
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cmr  OF  Rom. 
The  city  of  Rome,  with  a  population  in  1867  of  215,578,  had  the  fol- 
lowing educational  institutions  under  the  ^'Commissioner  of  Studies.*' 

I.    PRIMA  RT  INSTRUCTION. 

42  Ward  schools  (ecohis  regionnaires^)  with  2,050  (paying)  scholars. 
9  parish  schools  for  poor  children,  with  upward  of  1,000  scholars. 

SCHOOLS  CONDUCTED   BT  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS. 

2  Pious  schools  (sdiok  pie,)  350  scholars. 

2  schools  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Ghristian  Doctrine,  870  scholara. 

3  flchools  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  schools,  750  sdiolars. 

1  school  of  the  Brothers  of  Mercy,  300  pupils. 

2  schools  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  360  pupils  (girls.) 
22  Pontifical  schools  supported  hy  the  Pope. 

304  schools  for  iu&nts  and  younger  diUdren,  oonducted  by  adiool  mistressesr 
called  ^' regionnaires^^  with  6,000  scholars. 

1  school  of  the  Ursulines,  with  120  Scholars  (girls.) 

3  schools  of  the  Sisters  of  St  Joseph ;  besides  numerous  others  maintained  by 
various  religious  orders. 

II.  SECONDARY  AND  SUPERIOR  IK8TRUCTI0V. 

4  Seminaries,  viz. :  Shninaire  Fomaint  500  scholars;  Shminaire  du  Vaiiean  ; 

Siminaire  Pie ;  Seminaire  Fran^ais^  50  scholars. 

20  colleges,  viz. :  College  BandineUi ;  ChUege  Capranicct^  6Aacho\nTS;  College 
demeiiUno,  44  Bchoiun;  College  C^rtnant^tt^,  50  scholars;  College  Ghislien\ 
30  scholars;  College  Anglais,  SO  scholars;  College  de  NazareHi^  40  8c\iio\»n; 
College  dee  Nbhks^  50  sdiolars;  College  Pamphili,  12  scholars;  CoUige  Ecas- 
sais]  College  Si.  Brisgite ;  CoUege  des  Freree  des  ecoles  Ckretiennes:  College 
de$  GVft»,  12  scholars;  Co^^^^e  ir/a9u/at.5.  42  scholars;  CoUige  Sabin;  College 
de  St  Thomas ;  College  de  BAge,  10  scholars;  College des  Americains  <hi  Sud,  46 
scholars;  College  dts  Americains  du  Nord,  50  scholars:  College  Fio  Ingkae^  IT 
scholars. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Academy. — OoUegio  de  propaganda  fide. 

The  Universita  deUa  Sapiemiay  32  professors,  900  students. 

The  CoUegio  IivmanOy  240  students  of  theology. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  INSTITDTIONS  FOR  TBS  ADYANCBKENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  Academia  di  San 


(C 


lemia  di  San  Luca  ) 

**         "     Francia  >  of  the  fine  arts, 

"         "       Napali ) 


Tne  Academia  dei  Lincei  (Society  of  Natural  History.) 
Tiie  school  of  design. 

Tlie  technical  school  of  practical  geometry. 

Various  other  societies  tor  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sdcnoeSi  such  as 
theological,  arcliieological,  philharmoitic  and  other  sodeties. 

I  astronomical  observatory.     1  botanical  garden. 
Library  of  tlie  Vatican,  80,000  voK,  24,000  manuscripts. 

"      Casana tense,    200,000  vols. 
«      Angelica,  84,820     "        2,945  " 

"      Barberina,  60,000     "      10,000         " 

7  other  liberaries. 

CRARrTARLE  INSTmmONS. 

19  conservatories,  i.  e.,  houses  of  refuge  (for  all  the  diflTerent  classes  of  sodety 
and  for  all  ages.) 

I I  hospitals.    4  widows'  houses. 

The  Refuge  de  la  Lauretana;    The  Convent  of  St  Jacques;   The  Retraite  della 
Croce ;  for  abandoned  females. 

liospices — houses  of  refuge  for  orphans  and  neglected  children ;  the  most  im* 
portant  of  which  is  the  San  Michael,  which  furnishes  instruction  not  only  In 
elementary  studi^fs,  but  in  various  trades. 
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DTTRODUOnON. 

Tas  Empire  of  France,  [excluure  of  the  colonies  j  on  an  area  of 
206,676  English  square  miles  in.  1866,  had  a  pepnlation  of  38,067,- 
094.  In  1856,  there  were,  among  a  total  population  of  36,012,660 : 
10,064,071  employed  in  agricaltare,  10,460,061  in  mechanical  arts, 
and  1,682,331  in  commercial  pnrsuits. 

The  total  expeaditme  in  1867  amoonted  to  1,002,111,370  francs, 
of  which  sum  28,344,121  francs  were  expended  for  public  instruc- 
tion under  the  following  mintstiies,  and  witli  the  following  statistics : 

FiBflT.— Ukdxb  trx  MnnsTBT  or  Pcbuo  Imntuaiwv: 

56,957  Pablio  SchooU,  in  87,548  Communes,  with  8,461,488  pnpils. 
16,714  Private  Elementary  Sehooto,  with  97S,85S  pnpUe. 
S,668  Infltnt  SohooU,  with  4S2,141  pupila. 
S8,8S8  Adnlt  Coones,  with  S89,555  eobolan. 

TifUa^  106,728  Sehools,  with  4,701,446  sehohunk 
8.  89€ondarjf  hkiruction, 

83  Lfoeame,  with  86,806  atodents. 
868  Commnnal  OoUegee,  with  88.458  stodeate— making  a  total  of  886 

Svemment  schools,  with  68,759  students,  of  whom  17,809  follow 
ft  Speotal  Seoottdaiy  Coone. 
984  Kon-goveromental  Secondary  Sehools,  with  77,906  stadeots. 
7bto2, 1,870  Inatitationa,  with  146,664  students, 
a.  Superior  ImtrueUam. 

8  Faculties  or  Schools  of  Theoloey,  with  46  professors. 
11  Faculties  of  Law,  with  100  profSssors  and  4,89(|  students. 
16  Faculties  of  Science,  with  119  professors. 
16  Faculdes  of  Literature,  with  108  professors. 

88  Preparatory  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  with  190  professors. 
8  Higher  Sehools  of  Medicine,  with  66  professors  and  1.780  students. 
Thto/,  76Institutioas  of  the  higheai  instruotioa,  with  608  profeosors. 
L  8p€eiid  SehooU. 

1  Normal  School  for  Teachers  in  Infknt  Asylums  at  Paris. 
1  Superior  Normal  School  for  Professors  in  Lyceums  and  the  Faculties 
of  Letters  and  Science  at  Paris,  with  110  pupils  and  88  professors. 
1  Normal  School  for  Secondaiy  Special  Instruction  at  Clnnv. 
84  Primaiy  Nonual  Schools  for  male  teachers,  with  449  professors. 
18  Primaiy  Normal  Sdiools  for  female  teachers. 
1  Primary  Normal  Course  for  male  teachers,  with  18  profbsaors.  * 

49  Primary  Normal  Courses  for  female  teachers. 
8  Schools  of  Living  Oriental  Tongues,  with  9  professors. 
1  Course  of  ArohflBology  in  connection  with  Cfabinet  of  Medals. 
1  French  School  of  Arohttology  and  Oreek  Literature  at  Athens. 
1  Imperial  Sohool  of  Records  {et^U  d§9  ehartu)  at  Paris,  to  prepare  pa- 

pUs  for  lihrarians  and  keepers  of  public  arohivea. 
1  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris,  with  16  professors. 
1  Sohool  of  Saored  Music  at  Paris. 
1  Imperial  College  of  France,  with  81  professors.  ^^.^^ 

26  y^^^   r  u 

C'   ''-•'.- 


SPECIAL  fMSTRUCTtON  IK  FRANCE. 

1  Special  School  of  Dimwinff  for  Tonnff  Women  at  Paris. 
1  Kational  Conservatory  of  Music  at  roria:  87  profeasofs. 
6  Provincial  Schools  of  Music :  6  professors,  (at  Dyon,  Nantes,  Metx, 
Lille,  Toulouse,  Marseilles.) 

1  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Paris,  besides  6  provinctal  schools. 

2  National  Institutions  for  Deaf-mutes  at  Paris  and  Bordeaux,  besides 

41  private  and  municipal  schools. 
1  Central  Correctional  House  of  Education  at  Paris. 

SXCOKD. — MlKISTBT  Or  AOBIOTTLTUBI,  CoXMSROE,  ANn  PUBUO  WoBKS: 

8  Imperial  Schools  of  Arricmture  at  Grand-Jouan,  Grignon,  and  La 

Saulsaie,  with  24  professors. 

9  Agricultural  Courses,  with  11  professors. 

1  National  Agronomic  Institute  at  Yersaillea. 
70  School-farms. 

1  Practical  School  of  Irrigation  and  Drainage  at  Liiardean ;  2  professors. 

1  National  School  of  Hone-breeding, 

8  Imperial  Sheep-folds  and -Cow-houses  (jberaeries  and  v&eksries.) 

Z  Schools  of  Veterinary  Surgery  at  Alfort,  Lyons,  Tonlonse,  with  18 
professors. 

1  Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Paris ;  1  School  of  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Paris. 

1  Imperial  School  of  Bridges  and  Boads  at  Paris :  22  profeasors. 

8  Imperial  Schools  of  Mines,  viz.,  at  Paris,  16  proiessofrs ;  at  St.  Etienne, 
8  profesaore ;  at  Alais,  1  professor. 

1  Imperial  Conservatpry  of  Arts  and  Industry  at  Paris;  19  professors. 

1  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  at  Paris ;  28  proressors. 

8  Imperial  Schools  of  Arts  and  Industry,  at  Aiz,  Angers,  Chalons-sur- 
Mame :  82  professors. 

School  of  Watchmaking  at  Clusea  (Savoy,)  beddes  seyersl  provincial 
schools. 

Thibd. — MurisTRT  or  Wab  : 

1  Imperial  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris ;  22  professors,  19  assistants,  and 

850  pupils. 
1  Special  Military  School  at  St.  Cyr ;  88  professors. 
1  Staff-school  (eeoU  du  eorp$  d^etai-majon  at  Paris ;  19  professors. 
1  School  of  Artillery  and  Military  En^neering  [mU*  d*  eppUeaUon  d$ 

VartxUerU  tt  du  ffenui]  at  Mete,  wiui  88  proreesors. 
1  imperial  School  of  Cavalry  at  Saumur ;  40  professors. 
1  Cavalry-musicians'  school  [e^oU  de  tronnptttm]  at  Sanmar. 
1  Imperial  School  of  Military  Medicine  and  Phannacy  at  Paris ;  18  pro- 

ressore. 
1  Imperial  School- for  the  Sanitary  Bervioe  at  Stnabnig ;  12  professors. 
1  Normal  Shooting-school  {Mole  normals  detdr;)  11  teachere. 
1  Normal  School  of  Militanr  Gymnastics  at  Vincennes ;  8  teachers. 
1  Imperial  Prytancnm  (orphans  of  officers)  at  LaFltefae ;  26  professors. 
11  Regimental  Schools  of  Artillery. 
8  Rei^imental  Schools  of  Engineering. 

5  Military  Gymnasiums. 

1  Military  Mnsical  Gvmnasium  at  Paris. 
1  Bureau  of  Longituaes ;  6  professors. 

1  Imperial  Observatory  ;  18  professors,  assistants  and  calculators. 
Regimental  schools  for  the  mfautiy  of  the  line  exist  in  all  the  corps. 

FouBTO. — MiNisTBT  or  Mabinb  Avn  THX  Colonies  : 

1  School  of  Naval  Architecture  at  Paris,  with  80  pupils ;  8  professors. 
1  Practical  School  of  Maritime  Engineering  at  L^Onent ;  9  professors. 
1  Iiuperial  Naval  School  at  Brest ;  11  professors. 
42  National  Schools  of  Hydrogranhy ;  42  profeiwors. 
8  Imperial  Schools  of  Naval  rnarmacy  and  Medicine  at  Brest,  Roche- 
tort,  and  Toulon  ;  15  professors. 

6  Nautical  School-ships :   5  Naval  Apprentice  Schools ;  2  Schools  for 

Naval  Engineers  and  Stokers ;  2  Naval  Drawing  Schools. 

Fifth. — ^Miktbtrt  of  Finakcb  : 

1  Imperial  School  of  Forestry  at  Nancy ;  8  professors. 

1  School  of  the  Manufacture  of  Tobacco  at  Paris ;  7  professors. 

Sixth. — ^Ministrt  or  the  Finb  Akts  akd  trb  Ixfebial  Household  : 

4  Imperial  Schools  of  the  Fine  Arts:  at  Paris,  Rome,  Lyons,  and  Dijon. 
1  National  Special  School  of  Drawing  and  Mathematics  applied  to  the 
Industrial  Arts,  at  Paris, 
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HlflTOftlGAL  DBTBLOPlIEirT. 
PmOD  l.—EarlUst  Times  u  1789. 

From  the  earlieet  appearance  of  the  country  now  known  as  France  in 
anthentic  history,  we  recognize  the  school, — the  place  and  agency  for 
the  training  of  children  and  youth  in  language  and  science,  and  their  useful 
applications, — among  the  fi>rce8  which  shape  and  direct  the  opinions, 
actions  and  habits  of  the  pec^le.  The  Druids,  according  to  Caesar,  were 
not  only  the  priests,  jurists,  and  judges  of  Ancient  Gaul,  but  the  teachers, 
— *^  they  hold  a  great  many  discourses  about  the  stars  and  their  motions, 
about  the  extent  of  the  universe,  and  of  yaidous  countries,  about  the  nar 
ture  of  things,  and  the  power  of  the  immortal  gods,  and  transmit  their 
opinions  and  knowledge  to  the  young." 

'  Long  before  Caosar,  with  his  legions,  carried  the  amis  and  jurisprudence 
of  Rome,  into  both  eastern  and  western  Gaul,  a  Greek  colony  had  been 
planted  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone ; 
and  there  the  schools  of  Marseilles  had  become  the  dispensers  of  Greek 
culture,  not  only  to  its  citizens,  but  to  disciples  iVom  all  parts  of  Gaul  and 
Germany.  Cicero  and  Tacitus  both  mention  the  schools  of  this  commer- 
cial city,  and  the  latter,  other  schools  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  interior, 
and  especially  those  of  Autun.  And  in  the  second  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  all  the  great  centers  of  population,  J^arbonne,  Lyons,  Bordeaux, 
Toulouse,  Aries,  Besancon,  and  Treves,  had  not  only  many  public  institu- 
tions, but  also  private  schools  under  eminent  teachers,  in  which  the  best 
authors  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  studied  as  ckassics  in  that  day.  The 
subjects  taught  in  these  schools  were  philosophy,  medicine,  law,  belles 
lettres,  grammar,  and  all  the  favorite  studies  of  those  times.  They  were 
largely  fi^uented,  and  enjoyed  many  privileges  from  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment. 

The  division  of  the  Roman  empire  into  the  eastern  and  western,  A.  D. 
395,  proved  in  no  wise  injurious  to  public  instruction,  as  each  of  the  rival 
governments  vied  with  the  other  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  existing 
institutions,  and  in  founding  new  ones.  Libraries  were  established  about 
tills  time  in  connection  with  the  more  prominent  schools ;  and  numerous 
writers  were  constantly  employed  in  copying  important  works. 

The  institutions  founded  and  maintjiii^ed  by  the  Roman  government 
were,  during  the  first  three  or  four  centuries' of  the  Christian  era,  the  only 
schools  in  Gaul;  teachers  had,  before  entering  on  their  duties,  to  undergo 
a  public  competitive  examination ;  by  imperial  decree  they  were  free  fix)m 
all  taxes,  from  serving  in  war,  and  drew  their  salary  from  the  government 
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treasury.  The  scholars  were  already  at  that  time  divided  into  three 
classes,  viz. :  the  eztemi  living  outside^>f  the  institution,  the  conviciores, 
who,  at  their  own  expense,  lived  in  the  institution,  and  the  alimentariij 
who  lived  at  the  school  enjoying  public  or  private  stipends. 

During  the  5th  century,  the  imperial  and  municipal  schools  lost  their 
former  importance,  the  pagan  civilization  was  fast  dying  out,  and  Chris- 
tian science  and  culture  began  slowly  to  develop  itself. 

About  this  time  (first  half  of  the  5th  century)  the  first  Christian  insti- 
tutions of  learning  were  founded  in  connection  with  monasteries,  and 
especially  in  the  south  of  France,  when  they  soon  became  the  schools  of 
Christian  philosophy,  where  many  new  and  bold  ideas  were  started.  In 
general,  however,  but  little  advance  was  made  in  education  during  the 
reign  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty.  The  general  character  of  this  period 
is  a  concentration  of  all  mental  activity  on  religious  subjects.  The  cathe- 
dral schools  had  laken  the  place  of  the  great  municipal  schoola ;  besidi  s 
these  the  clergy  fbunded,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  small  preparatory 
schools.  Tlie  most  important  cathedral  schools  were  at  Poitiers,  Paris. 
Le  Mars,  Bourges,  Vicnne,  Clermont,  Aries,  &c. ;  and  the  most  famous 
convent-schools  at  Luxeuil,  St.  Vandrille  in  Normandy,  Soissons,  &c. 
The  subjects  of  instruction  had  likewise  changed ;  the  old  names  were  there 
still,  rhetorics,  dialectics,  grammar,  &c.,  but  these  studies  were  only  pur^ 
sued  in  their  relation  to  theology ;  some  went  even  further,  and  baoif^hed 
all  profane  science  from  the  system  of  instruction.  During  the  6th  century 
the  bishop  of  Yienne,  who  was  teaching  grammar  in  his  school,  was  re- 
minded by  Gregory  of  Tours,  *'  that  it  was  not  suitable  that  lips  con.<  o- 
crated  for  the  service  of  the  Lord  should  open  for  the  praise  of  Jupiter." 

The  seventh  century  marks  the  darkest  epoch  in  public  instruction  ; 
ignorance  and  stupid  fanaticism  had  reached  an  unparalleled  heightj  but 
the  turning-point  was  near  at  hand.  The  genius  of  Charlemagne  (768-814) 
kindled  anew  the  almost  dying  flame  of  science  and  education.  The  diffi- 
culties which  he  had  to  encounter  would,  to  others,  have  appeared  insur- 
nuHintable.  But  setting  himself  the  glorious  example  of  redeeming  lost 
time  by  sitting  down  to  learn,  when  already  far  advanced  in  age,  he  over- 
came all  these  difficulties,  founded  new  schools  at  important  points  over 
his  vast  empire,  and  infused  new  life  into  the  old  cathedral  and  convent- 
schools.  Many  learned  foreigners  were  called  to  his  court,  prominent 
among  whom  was  Alcuin,  who  became  the  teacher  of  the  emperor,  and 
was  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the  court-schoolj  which  served 
as  a  model  for  all  the  other  schools,  and  was  attended  not  only  by  children 
of  courtiers  and  noblemen,  but  by  many  poor  children,  who  gave  evidence 
of  talent. 
)  In  the  10th  and  11th  centuries  Paris  became  more  and  more  the  centre 
of  learning,  and  many  were  the  illustrious  men,  who  taught  there.  The 
university  of  Paris*  dates  its  origin  from  a  decree  of  Philipp  Augustus^ 
and  the  privileges  granted  by  pope  Innocenz  III.  in  1 203.    In  the  latter 
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half  of  tho  13th  century  the  faculty  of  theology  was  added  to  the  already 
existing  ones,  and  the  institution  was  now  complete.  Other  nniyerfiities 
were  founded,  such  as  Montpellier,  Cahors,  Perpignan,  Aix,  Angers,  Dole, 
Caen,  Poitiers,  Valence,  Nantes,  Bourge^  and  Bordeaux.  In  course  of 
time  these  universities  became  the  only  centres  for  higher  studies,  and  by 
the  dde  ci  them  the  cathedral  and  convent-school  imparted  only  very 
meagre  instruction,  to  educate  young  men  for  the  clerical  order. 

Thus  in  Paris,  the  doctors  of  theology  and  **  magistri  artium  "  gave  in- 
struction in  the  higher  branches,  whilst  there  were  elementary  schools  in 
nearly  all  the  smaller  parishes  under  the  Grand  Chanter.*  Besides  these 
schools  maintained  by  the  clergy,  every  huge  town  h«d  one  or  more 
schools  kept  by  laymen,  but  as  they  were  all  based  on  individual  effort 

*Wlth  reganl  to  the  etaoMOtftry  adbeols  of  Piurfii,  In  tfae  lith  etmUuy,  Um  BlAop,  Mm  UigfaeBl 
traditloiMl  anttiority  in  aehool  awttora,  dekfftted  to  ui  oflker  of  bli  MetiepoUtea  ohiuch,  who 
bore  the  titio  of  S/colatre^  or  naster  of  the  Mbools,  u  well  as  of  OuinUr^  nuuter  of  the  sioging, 
all  the  powers  neceasyy  to  the  adrntnistratSon  of  these  schools.  The  IWowlng  are  the  most 
important  statatas : 

1.  AU  male  and  Amale  faaehHrs  am  leqialied  to  attend  at  the  festival  of  St.  Jean  Porte 
Latine,  to  bear  the  exhortation  of  the  Grand  Chanter,  or  his  deputy,  the  reading  of  the  ordi- 
nances, and  to  answer  to  their  names,  in  the  order  of  the  paxialies  in  which  they  hold  their 
schools,  under  forfeiture  of  a  fine  of  eight  Paris  sous. 

2.  The  said  masters  and  mietwissM  shall  tafce  an  obligation,  to  glreaa  honor  and  rerewmce 
to  the  said  Gfand-Cbanter,  who  is  their  ohief,  and  with  all  thdir  power  to  irflTittfiiTi  the  rights 
of  the  Chanteiy. 

8.  They  prondse  and  swear  that  they  will  fidthftilly  wieoute  the  duties  of  their  ofllce,  tn  in- 
stroetfng  the  pupils  of  their  schools  in  good  morab  and  In  tbe  sciences,  and  to  this  end  they 
will  l^MT  the  cateebism  twice  a  wedc,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  : 

4.  All  masters  and  mistresses  musi  maintain  peace  and  harmony  among  themadves,  and  any 
dingrecment  on  school-mattws  should  be  referred  to  the  Gxand-Chanter,  under  pain  of  a-  line 
or  of  losing  their  school. 

6.  Mo  master  or  mistraas  shall  defeme  Ihe  ohaiaoterof  a  oo4aboTer,  under  fexfelturs  of  their 
school. 

6.  No  teacher  shall  keep  an  assistant  who  has  been  or  resides  with  another  teacher,  unless 
between  the  school  from  which  he  oomes,  and  the  one  which  he  enters,  tliere  Is  a  distance  of 
three  schools,  under  pain  of  forftdting  the  teacbersbip.  w 

7.  No  teacher  shall  receire  in  bis  or  her  school  any  childmi,  who  bare  left  other  schools,  if 
wood  has  been  given,  that  salaxy  remains  due  to  the  teacher,  whom  they  left,  under  punish- 
ment of  fine  and  of  paying  to  said  teacher  his  dues. 

8.  No  teacher  shall  induce  children  of  other  schools  tq  enter  hla  schools  by  any  means 
whaterier. 

%.  All  teachers  of  boys'  schools  are  forbidden  to  leceire  gi^  in  school,  and  the  female 
tcacbers  to  teach  boys,  under  any  pretext  whatCTer,  under  pain  of  losing  their  place. 

10.  It  is  expressly  forbidden  to  all  teachers  to  unite  their  schools  for  the  sake  of  company 
or  common  advantage-;  assistants  may  be  employed  with  permission  of  the  Grand-Chanter. 

11.  No  priest  or  reader,  who  holds  a  church-benefice,  can  keep  school  in  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Grand-Chanter,  without  permission  from  the  latter. 

12.  No  other  person  shall  teach  school  in  this  city  and  its  suburbs,  without  letters  from  the 
Grind-Chanter,  under  pain  of  being  arrested. 

18.  All  male  and  female  teachers  must  surrender  their  license  to  the  Grand-Chanter,  or  bis 
deputy,  on  the  evening  of  St.  Nicholas  day,  in  order  to  have  a  new  license  issued,  if  thought 
proper. 

14.  It  Is  expressly  forbidden,  to  all  teachers  to  keep  or  lodge  with  thema  person  of  defemed 
or  suspected  ehameter,  under  pain  of  being  deprived  of  their  school. 

15.  It  is  expressly  forbidden  to  teachers  to  conduct,  or  permit  to  be  conducted,  their  pupils 
tbroc^h  the  city  on  horseback  or  otherwise,  in  fentastle  dress,  with  tambour,  trumpets,  or  any 
other  Instruments,  under  forfeiture  of  a  fine  of  100  Paris  sous. 
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for  their  success  ihey  had  no  lasting  existence.  Only  when  the  burghers 
of  the  cities  became  more  powerful  and  independent  were  town-«ehools 
instituted  and  maintained  by  the  corporations.  Even  in  the  villages 
and  hamlets  there  were  to  be  found,  according  to  Bndaeus,  small  schools 
for  reading  and  the  elements  of  grammar. 

Besides  the  cathedral  and  convent  schools,  the  great  universities  in  the 
large  towns,  the  adventure  schools  of  gifted  and  energetic  individuals,  and 
the  permanent  establishments  of  the  great  religious  orders — ^the  Augus- 
tines,  Benedictines,  Dominicans,  Franciscans — which  drew  the  instruction 
of  children  and  youth  into  their  labors  for  the  church,  there  sprang  into 
wide-spread  activity  in  tlie  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  a  number  of 
societies  and  congregations  which  made  teaching  their  principal,  and  even 
exclusive  province.  These  societies  were  normal  schools  of  methods,  and 
professional  training  schools  of  teachers ;  and  the  labors  of  their  members 
constitute  an  important  chapter,  not  only  in  the  annals  of  school  education 
in  France,  but  in  the  development  of  modern  pedagogy'?*  Although  sus- 
pended for  a  time,  and  apparently  swept  out  of  existence  by  the  revolu- 
tionary legislation  which  began  on  the  19th  of  February,  1790,  and  was 
consummated  by  the  decree  of  April  6,  1 792,  these  orders  and  congrega- 
tions, with  many  under  other  names,  were  never  in  such  active  and  wide- 
spread operations  as  now.  A  brief  notice  of  a  few  out  of  the  forty  educa- 
tional or  teaching  orders  in  operation  in  France  in  1 789,  will  be  given. 

The  first  monastery  which  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  was  founded 
at  Monte  Casino,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  529,  by  St  Benedict 
himself,  and  the  order,  which  at  one  time  numbered  37,000  houses,  was 
one  of  the  main  agents  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  civilization,  and 
learning,  in  the  west.  They  included  in  their  branches  several  orders, 
«uch  as  tliat  of  Cluny,  founded  in  910;  the  Cistercians,  founded  in  1020; 
tlie  congregations  of  Monte  Casino  in  1408;  Saint  Vanne  in  1600,  and 

19.  The  toaehdrs  are  oojoloed  by  the  Gnuid-ChMitar  to  hATe  their  uuom  at  their  doors  and 
windows,  that  thej  may  be  found  easily. 

17.  None  are  pennitted  to  change  thdr  reddence  without  giylng  notice  at  the  Qrand- 
Chanter^s  office. 

18.  Between  erery  two  schooli  shall  be  a  distanee  of  twenty  houses  In  not  fhkkly  settled 
districts,  and  of  ten  houses  in  better  peopled  districts. 

19.  All  male  and  female  teachers  are  required  to  assemble  on  the  days  of  St.  Nicholas,  in 
winter  and  summer,  at  the  first  mass,  and  to  pay  to  the  oonMary  thoir  accustomed  duos,  and 
on  the  next  day  to  attend  the  service  and  chaiitios  of  the  oonfrlary. 

20.  Teacliers  are  enjoined  to  report  to  the  Grand-Chanter,  any  pmon  teaching  In  school 
wiOiont  license. 

21.  All  teachers  must  assist  at  mass,  obsequies,  and  ftmcral  serrice,  when  requested. 

22  All  teachers,  after  the  close  of  Synod,  must  go  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  say  three 
Pater  and  Ave^  that  our  Lord  Jfsus  Christ  through  the  intercessioa  of  the  glorious  virgin 
Mary ,  and  ui  St.  Nicholas  their  patron,  may  give  them  grace  to  be  able  well  to  govern  and  in* 
struct  the  children  committed  to  their  care ;  and  give  grace  also  to  the  children,  to  the  plcamire 
and  happiness  of  thdr  parents  and  fHcnds,  and  to  the  well-being  of  their  souls.  For  this  we 
pray  to  God  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  blessed  fbreTer :  Amea ' 

*  A  history  of  the  Dencdictlnee,  Hleronymians,  Piarlsts,  Jesuits,  the  Brothers  ot  St.  Barnabas 
and  St.  Paul,  of  the  Christian  Schools,  as  well  as  of  various  tecchlng  societies  and  congregations 
of  women,  will  be  given  in  a  "  J^ciat  Report  on  Normal  Sekools,  Tetiehtrs"  Associations ^  anil 
other  inaitvtions  and  agencies /or  the  pro/issional  training  and  improvemeni  qf  tet»ckers»" 
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St.  Main*  ill  1G27.  To  the  latter  was  affiliated  all  the  Benedictine  houses 
i:i  France.  About  the  year  1 705  a  school  was  instituted  iu  connection 
with  the  monastery  at  St.  Florent  de  Saumur,  which  gi*adually  assumed 
a  iMiiniaancnt  fbnu,  and  was  followed  by  £iimilar  oi^rnnizatious  in  other  {>arts 
of  France,  until  they  cmbniced  in  1 789  twenty  academic  houses,  and  per- 
formed a  lan^  educational  work  at  tlie  principal  centres  of  population. 
The  history  of  tliis  order,  especially  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  is 
inseparable  from  thehistory  of  European  learning  and  civilization. 

The  Jesuits,  or  Society  of  Jesus — the  celebrated  teaching  as  well  as  mis- 
sionary or  preaching  order  of  the  catholic  cdbarch — was  founded  in  Paris  in 
August,  1534,  in  the  church  of  Montmatre,  when  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  in  con- 
cert with  five  associates,  took  the  oaths  of  poverty  and  celibacy,  with  tlie 
immediate  purpose  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerosalem ;  and  after  the  failure  of 
their  ori'^nal  purpose  in  1540,  hating  assembled  in  Rome,  tlio  associates 
adopted  the  rule  of  their  permanent  organization,  which  was  authorized  and 
established  by  the  Papal  Bull,  dated  Sept  27  in  that  year,  .On  his  election 
to  the  office  of  general  or  superior,  the  first  work  of  the  founder,  Igna- 
tius, was  to  devote  himself  to  the  personal  instruction  of  children,  thereby, 
it  is  thought,  indicating  his  own  view  q£  the  special  mission  of  the  order. 
Cue  of  the  first  institutions  established  by  this  society  was  in  Borne  (vol- 
iegium  i2</7ttanum),.ia  1550,  the  arrangements  and  methods  of  which  were, 
vrith  modifications  from  other  schoois  of  the  order,  embodied  in  the  Ratio 
jttudiorum  published  in  1599,  a  work  oi  a  commission  oIl  which  Aquaviva, 
the  fifUi  general  of  the  order  (158 1-1  €15)  was  the  leadiag  spirit.  Afler 
this  model,  and  following  this  manual,  colleges  and  higher  institutions  of 
learning  were  founded  within  a  hal^entury  in  all  the  great  centres  of 
population  in  Europe.  The  first  flchool  of  this  society  in  Franco  was 
opened  in  Paris  in  1567  (although  a  house  for  novices  was  instituted  in 
1542),  and  in  1762  at  the  dissQlution  of  the  order,  there  were  £6  colleges, 
and  upwards  <^  700  schools  of  a  high  grade^  ander  their  charge.  The  in- 
struction given  in  these  schocds  was  &r  more  practical  and  systematic  than 
could  be  obtained  in  the  universties,  or  in  the  schools  of  other  orders,  in 
which  special  attention  had  not  been  paid  to  the  training  of  teachers. 

The  fathers  of  the  Congregation  of  Oratory,  known  as  Oratoiians,  orig- 
inated with  Philip  de  Neri,  at  Florence,  in  1551,  and  were  organized  under 
a  rule  which  was  approved  by  the  Pope,  Paul  Y,  February  12,  1612. 
Besides  cert^n  general  objects,  such  as  the  public  service  of  the  church, 
the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  stndy  of  theoh>gical  questions,  they  devoted 
themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the  young,  particularly  of  the  poor,  and 
the  reclamation  of  the  vicious.  As  a  means  of  withdrawing  the  young 
from  dangerous  amusements,  sacred  musical  entertainments  (thence  called 
oratorio)  were  held  in  the  house  of  the  order,  at  first  consisting  solely  of 
hymns,  but  afterwards  partaking  of  the  nature  of  sacred  operas  or  dramas, 
to  which  were  added  religious  and  literary  lectures.  The  order  was  intro- 
duced into  France  at  Dieppe  in  1611,  even  before  its  official  recognition 
by  the  Pope,  by  Pierre-  (cardinal)  de  Berulle,  and  from  the  start  was  de- 
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Toted  to  the  education  of  youth.  In  the  year  1711  their  estabiiahments 
in  France  numbered  filly-eight,  and  many  excellent  men  of  science  and 
literature  were  educated  by  these  fathers^-^uch  as  Lelong,  Lami,  Male^ 
branche,  MassiUon,  Daunou,  and  others.  In  1 790,  when  the  order  was 
swept  away  in  the  revolutionary  storm,  it  had  reached  its  highest  dev^ 
opment,  and  besides  its  great  central  house  in  Paris,  it  had  several  semi- 
naries for  theologians,  thirty-one  schools  preparatory  for  university,  with 
normal  courses  for  fhture  teachers,  and  two  military  colleges. 

Port  Royal  des  Champs,  a  convent  of  Cistercian  nuns,  was  originally 
founded  prior  to  ISOO,  by  a  member  of  the  family  of  Montmorcnci,  and 
was  placed  on  a  new  footing  by  Mere  Angelique  in  1618,  and  a  new  day 
community  organized  in  Paris  in  16S5.  The  school?  of  Port  Royal  under 
their  new  organization  as  educational  institutes,  flourished  only  for  a  brief 
period  only,  but  the  text-books  prepared  lor  their  use,  from  their  excellent 
method,  scientific  precision,  and  clear,  vigorous  style,  were  widely  and 
permanently  used.  The  methods  and  traditiotts  of  liie  school  were  revived 
in  the  publications  and  teaching  of  the  accomplisdied  Charles  RoUin,  who, 
in  his  treatise  on  **  The  mannm'  of  ieaohin^  And  studying  the  Belles^ettreSf** 
published  in  Paris  in  1725,  exerted  a  powerful  infiuence,  not  only  on  the 
schools  and  pedagogy  of  France,  but  of  other  parts  of  '£nrope.  This 
treatise  was  an  earnest  and  eloquent  advocacy  of  the  humanities, — the 
study  of  languages — French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  of  their  respective 
literatures,  as  a  basis  fbr  all  liberal  education.  It  was  issued  in  an  £ng- 
glish  and  German  version,  and  was  recommended  by  Frederick  II,  who 
opened  a  correspondence  with  the  author. 

The  early  as  well  as  the  later  annals  ijif  France  are  not  barren  of  efforts 
and  institutions  fbr  the  education  of  women.  Associated  with  those  who 
founded  and  ministered  in  the  cariiest  christian  churches  under  the  title  of 
Deaconesses,  and  finding  in  the  shelter  of  monasteries  opportunities  for 
intellectual  culture  as  well  as  fbr  devout  meditation,  woman  was  recog- 
nized as  the  companion  of  man  in  his  highest  aspirations  as  well  as  in  his 
labors  for  the  regeneration  and  advancement  of  society.  The  letter  of  St. 
Jerome  to  Leta  on  the  education  of  her  daughter,  written  about  890  A.  D., 
contains  views  of  female  education  altogether  in  advance  of  anything  that 
Grecian  or  Roman  civilisation  bad  realized,  and  announced  the  principles 
upon  which  the  education  of  giris  in  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  since 
conducted.  We  meet  from  time  to  time  in  the  history  of  France,  with 
the  names  of  the  daughters  of  kings  and  nobles,  not  only  trained  in  the 
best  learning  of  their  day,  but  so  instructed  in  the  ways  of  government 
and  the  daily  occupations  of  society,  that  when  called  upon  to  share 
with  their  consort?  the  government,  and  even  in  the  feminine  fiefb,  to  rule 
in  their  own  right,  they  performed  their  duties  with  the  highest  success. 

As  early  as  the  twelfth  century  there  existed  in  Paris,  and  in  other  large 
towns,  facilities  of  instruction  by  which  young  girls,  of  poor  aswell  as 
of  the  highest  families,  who  aspired  to  admission  to  the  religious  orders, 
could  be  properly  trained;  and  in  1380  there  were  in  Paris  twenty  paro- 
chial schools  for  girls,  connected  \rith  as  many  churches. 
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Pwoft  U^From  1780  to  X808. 

At  the  oatbreak  of  the  French  revolution  education  in  France  was  on 
a  leTel  with  the  other  European  states ;  that  is  to  say,  very  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  elementary  education,  aAd  the  so-called  **  Latin  schools  " 
almost  exclusively  prepared  young  men  for  the  university.  The  ancient 
classics  formed  the  chief  subjects  of  study,  which,  however,  began  gradu- 
ally to  diminish  in  importance  as  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury a  new  era  dawned  in  French  literature.  The  teachers  at  the  schools 
jf  Port-Royal  deserve  especial  praise  for  having  paved  the  way  towards 
introducing  a  more  rational  method  of  instruction.  Men  like  Lancellot| 
NicoUe,  RoUin,  &c.,  were  particularly  acUve  in  this  respect 

(1.)  The  insufficiency  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  was  fully  re- 
cognized by  the  ConsHtuetU  Assembly  (1789-1791).  In  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1791,  this  resolution  was  passed:  "There  shall  be  created  and 
organized  a  public  instruction,  common  to  all  citizens^  gratuitous  in  respect 
of  those  branches  which  are  indispensable  for  all  men/*  In  pursuance 
of  this  resolution,  Talleyrand  was  commissioned  to  draw  up  a  plan  by 
which  all  institutions  for  public  instruction  would  be  divided  into  four 
classes,  viz :  elementary  schools  in  the  chief  city  of  every  canton ;  eecon^ 
dary  schools  (answering  to  the  German  gymnasia)  in  the  chief  city  of 
every  district ;  departmetU  schools  (universities)  in  the  chief  city  of  every 
department ;  and  finally,  the  Institute  at  Paris.  A  programme  of  instruc- 
tion for  these  various  schools  was  drawn  up,  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  period. 

(2.)  This  effort  was  without  practical  result,  as  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly was  soon  after  dissolved,  and  Talleyrand's  report  was  handed  over  to 
the*  Legislative  Assembly  (1791-1792).  Condorcet  was  commissionei  by 
this  body  to  draw  up  a  new  plan.  This  was  presented  in  April,  1 792.  He 
proposed  the  following  classification  of  all  institutions  of  learning;  1. 
Primary  schools.  2.  Secondary  schools,  one  in  every  city  containing  more 
than  4,000  inhabitants,  and  answering  to  the  present  burgher  schools  of 
Germany. .  3.  Institutes,  answering  to  the  German  gymnasia,  but  with  a 
more  extensive  programme  of  studies,  including  agriculture,  mechanii  s, 
medicine,  veterinary  surgery,  &c.  4.  Lycea,  where  all  the  subjects  usually 
taught  at  universities  should  be  included  in  the  course  of  studies.  5.  The 
National  Institute,  for  higher  scientific  and  literary  researches.  The  rapid 
march  of  political  events  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan. 

(3.)  In  the  National  Convention  (1 792-1 795)  many  educational  projects 
were  started,  but  none  were  matured.  The  main  thing  done  was  to  close  all 
royal  colleges  and  institutions^  and  sell  their  estates  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  treasury.  Thus  many  tolerably  good  and  some  excellent  institu- 
tions of  learning  were  abolished,  and  notliing  placed  in  their  stead.  Bar- 
ri^re  proposed  the  foundadon  of  a  National  Normal  school,  to  which  six 
citizens  (at  the  age  of  16  to  17)  should  be  sent  from  every  district,  who 
were  to  be  educated  gratis  and  receive  the  morals  and  knowledge  appro- 
priate for  revolutionary  soldiers.  Sons  of  good  republicans  should  have 
the  preference.     This  normal  school  was  opened  with  great  pomp,  the  He- 
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public  paid  the  expanses  for  1,200  scholars,  under  men  of  the  first  rank  in 
science  and  literature,  like  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Berthollet,  Volney,  Bemar- 
din  de  St.  Pierre,  and  Laharpe.  It  was  in  existence  only  three  months, 
but  the  plan  was  revived  in  1809,  and  has  proved  highly  snccessful.  The 
law  of  Oct.  25,  1795,  established  central  schools  (5  in  Paris  and  95  in  the 
departments),  at  which  the  following  subjects  were  to  be  taught :  math- 
ematics, physics,  experimental  chemistiy,  natural  history,  agriculture, 
commerce,  scientific  methodics,  lugic,  analysis  of  sentiment  and  ideas,  na- 
tional economy,  law,  philosophy,  medicine,  grammar,  literature,  ancient 
and  modem  languages,  and  drawing.  This  decree,  although  it  shared  the 
fate  of  many  others,  was  instrumental  in  founding  an  institution  which, 
though  Trom  time  to  time  very  much  modified,  became  the  famous  Poly- 
technic School ;  and  another,  originally  proposed  by  Talleyrand,  which 
becoming  incorporated  with  the  ol<l  Academy  of  Science,  has  come  down 
to  our  time  as  the  Institute  of  France.  It  also  proclaimed  liberty  of 
instruction. 

(4.)  The  Directory  (1 795-1 799)  likewise  made  many  futile  efforts  to 
establish  a  better  B}'8tem  of  education,  but  nothing  lasting  was  accom- 
lishod.  The  foreign  wars  absorbed  all  the  time  and  resources  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  occupied  the  whole  nation.  A  few  only  of  the  central  schools 
developed  slowly  into  permanent  state  institutions. 

(5.)  The  CanstUate  ( 1 799-1 804),  under  the  strong  and  efficient  guidance 
of  the  First  Consul  Bonaparte,  undertook  to  improve  the  wretched  state  of 
public  instruction,  which  certainly  had  not  been  benefitted  by  the  experi- 
menting of  the  previous  ten  yeai^.  Of  all  the  institutions  of  the  old  Paris 
University,  the  only  one  in  existence,  was  the  college  Louis-U-Grcmd, 
now  called  the  Prytaneum.  Out  of  the  rich  funds  of  this  institution  tlie 
First  Consul  founded,  in  1800,  four  colleges,  each  with  100  firee  places,  and 
a  like  number  of  paying  scholars,  at  Paris,  Versailles,  Fontainebleau,  and 
St.  Grermain,  and  a  real-school  for  800  scholars  at  Compiegne. 

The  organization  of  these  colleges  was  entirely  military.  Each  college 
had  two  sections :  the  lower  section  gave  instruction  in  elementary  knowl- 
edge, rudiments  of  ancient  and  modem  history  and  geography,  natural 
history,  &c.  The  higher  section  was  subdivided  into  a  civil  and  military 
division;  the  ybrm«r  having  four  classes,  viz :  two  so-called  **  classes  of  hu- 
manities ";  one  class  of  rhetoric ;  one  class  of  philosophy — ^and  the  latter 
having  three  classes,  imparting  a  thorough  instruction  in  mathematics, 
statics,  astronomy,  fortification,  physics,  chemistry,  tactics,  artillery-prac- 
tice. Gratuitous  scholars,  on  having  satisfactorily  absolved  their  comre, 
received  an  appointment  in  the  government  service.  The  real-school  was 
intended  for  young  men  devoting  themselves  to  an  industrial  career. 

In  1802,  when  a  concordate  was  concluded  with  Rome,  religion  was 
again  introduced  into  the  schools  as  a  subject  of  instraction.  In  the  same 
year  a  new  law  was  promulgated  thoroughly  reorganizing  the  system  of 
public  instruction.  Attendance  at  school  was  again  made  obligatory,  the 
state  took  the  superintendence  of  all  schools  into  its  own  hands,  and  only 
granted  the  privilege  of  founding  private  schools  under  certain  conditions. 
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I.      OFFICIAL  ADHINIBTRATIOIT. 

(1.)  Oipmization  of  the  UniTeraitj  of  Fr&nce.— {2-)  Law  of  March  15,  1860.>-<8-)  Deene  of 
MAxea  9, 1862,  and  Law  of  Jane  14, 18&4.--(4)  Bwsree  of  Joly  11, 1868.H<^)  MP^  Ctm- 
fltltuUon  and  Offlcen  of  Public  Inttmefeloii. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  now  in  operation  in  France  originated 
in  the  law  of  May  10,  1806,  by  which  a  corporation  as  well  as  department 
of  government  was  established  under  the  name  of  the  Imperial  Univers'Uyy 
with  exclusire  charge  of  schools  and  instruction  throughout  the  Empire ; 
and  in  a  Decree  of  the  Emperor,  dated  March  17,  1808,  by  which  this 
corporation  was  organized  under  a  hierarchy  of  officers,  without  the  aur 
thorization  of  whose  chief  no  school  or  establishment  of  education  could 
be  formed.  Hie  Tarious  modifications  which  this  organization  and  ad- 
ministration have  received  will  be  briefly  traced. 

(1.)  When  Napoleon  I.  founded  the  University  of  Prance,  ho  placed 
over  it  a  grand-master,  whose  duty  it  was  to  regulate  and  govern  it.  He 
was  assisted  by  a  council  of  six  members,  holding  a  titulary  position,  ap- 
pointed for  life,  and  twenty  ordinary  councilors,  appointed  annually,  who 
were  divided  into  sections,  each  section  having  authority  in  its  department 
in  minor  matters,  but  all  impprtant  questions  were  considered  in  an  assem- 
bly of  the  whole. 

€reneral  inspectors,  classified  to  correspond  with  the  ^ve  faculties  of 
theology,  law,  medicine,  letters,  and  science,  were  charged  with  the  duty 
bf  visiting  ieinnually  the  academies,  "^  to  examine,'*  in  the  words  of  the  de- 
cree of  March  17,  1808,  ''the  condition  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  the 
faculties,  the  lyceums,  and  the  colleges ;  to  inform  themselves  in  regard  to, 
the  fidelity  and  ability  of  the  professors,  regents,  and  ushers  (maitres 
d'etudes) ;  to  examine  the  students ;  in  fine,  to  make  a  complete  survey 
of  those  institutions,  in  their  whole  administration.^ 

As  many  academies  (27)  were  originally  constituted  as  there  were  courts 
of  appeaL  Each  was  presided  over  by  a  rector,  assisted  by  inspectors  and 
a  council  of  ten  members,  selected  by  the  grand-master,  fi*om  the  officers  and 
functionaries  of  the  academy.  This  council  held  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
personnel  of  the  schools,  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  managed  all  cases 
of  discipline,  the  decision  or  verdict  being,  however,  reserved  for  the 
council  of  the  University.  In  this  way,  tlie  whole  body  of  teachers,  with- 
out being  strictly  irremovable  from  office,  were  protected  by  strong  guar- 
antees from  exposure  to  arbitrary  dismissal,  and  consequent  pecuniary 
destitution  and  suffering. 

The  ordinance  of  February  17, 1815,  overturned  the  original  constitution 
of  the  University.  The  considerations  on  which  this  action  was  based 
ar^  remarkable,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  directed  exclusively  against 
the  authority  of  the  grand-master.  In  the  preamble,  the  king  says :  '^  It 
appeared  to  us  that  the  regime  of  the  University,  possessing  exceptional 
and  absolute  authority,  was  incompatible  with  our  paternal  intentions  and 
the  liberal  spirit  of  our  government ;  that  being  necessarily  occupied  with 
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the  general  management,  it  was  forced,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  ignore  or 
neglect  those  details  and  that  daily  supervision  which  could  be  entrusted 
only  to  the  local  authorities,  who  are  better  informed  in  regard  to  the 
needs,  aad  more  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  institutions  placed  di- 
rectly under  their  eyes ;  that  the  right  of  selecting  those  places  being 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual,  thereby  increasing  the  risk  of 
misjudgment  and  partiality,  has  lessened  emulation,  and  also  reduced  the 
teachers  to  a  dependence  ill-befitting  the  honor  of  the  state  and  the  im- 
portance of  their  professional  functions ;  tliat  this  dependence,  and  the 
frequent  removals  consequent  upon  it,  have  rendered  the  positions  of  the 
teachers  uncertain  and  precarious,  have  been  prejudicial  to  that  public 
respect  of  which  they  have  need  in  their  self-denying  labors,  have  pre- 
vented the  growth  of  that  confidence  between  themselves  and  the  parents 
of  their  pupils  which  is  the  fruit  of  continued  service  and  long  acquaint- 
ance, and  have  deprived  them  also  of  the  reward  due  them,  in  the  respect 
and  affection  of  those  communities  to  which  they  have  consecrated  their 
talents  and  their  life." 

For  these  considerations  the  office  of  grand-master  was  abolished,  and 
the  administration  of  public  instruction  was  entrusted  to  a  Council  of 
eleven  meitibers  and  a  {M^sident.  The  number  of  the  inspectors-general 
was  reduced  to  twelve,  two  for  the  department  of  law,  two  for  medicine, 
eight  for  the  sciences  and  letters.  The  twenty-seven  academies  which 
corresponded  to  the  royal  courts  covering  the  jurisdiction  of  the  territory 
left  to  France,  were  replaced  by  seventeen  universities,  composed  each  of*: 
1.  a  Council,  presided  over  by  a  rector ;  2.  Faculties;  3.  Royal  colleges; 
4.  Communal  colleges* 

Almost  as  soon  as  decreed,  this  organization  was  overturned  by  the 
return  of  the  emperor,  but  immediately  after  the  cents-joun^  the  ordinance 
of  August  15,  1815,  created  another,  which  entirely  changed  the  old  aca- 
demic distriets,  and  greatly  modified,  in  other  respects,  the  constitution  of 
1808.  In  fact,  all  the  prerogatives  granted  to  the  grand-master,  and  to 
the  council  of  the  university,  such  as  the  nominations  to  ix>6ition8,  the  juris- 
diction over  discipline,  and  the  general  administration,  were  provisionaUy 
transferred  to  a  Commission  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior. 

The  Commisaion  of  public  instruction  was  composed  at  first  of  ^y^ 
members,  afterwards  of  seven,  and  among  them  have  been  found  the  most 
honored  names  of  France :  M.  Boyer  Collard,  M.  Sylvester  de  Sacy,  M. 
I)e  Frayssinous,  M.  Greorge  Cuvier,  and  M.  Poisson.  Those  devoted  and 
noble  men  exercised  as  much  prudence  as  energy  in  preserving  from  total 
ruin  the  organization  of  the  University,  which  had  many  and  active  cne- 
.mies,  even  among  those  in  high  authority.  Their  wisely  directed  efforts 
were,  however,  crowned  with  success.  In  1 820,  Louis  XVIII,  «<  wishing 
to  establish  on  a  firm  basis  the  administration  of  public  education,  and 
also  to  prepare  a  thorough  organization ;  wishing  at  the  same  time,  to  ex- 
press to  the  Commission  his  appreciation  of  their  services,"  ordered  that 
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it  should  be  resolTed  into  a  Bojal  Council  of  Public  InsinictioB,  and 
should  adopt  the  customs  of  the  old  council  of  the  UniTenitj*  The  mem- 
bers shared  the  functions  of  chancellor  and  treasnrer,  and  the  ooosidera- 
tion  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  royal  colleges^  the  conunonal  colleges^ 
the  faculties,  the  academy  of  Pans,  the  finances  of  the  establishment,  &c. 
In  their  deliberations  the  president  had  the  casting  vote,  and  be  also  con- 
ducted the  correspondence  with  the  government,  assigned  the  duties  of  the 
councilors,  signed  all  official  despatches,  appointments,  and  money  wders. 

In  February,  1921,  another  important  power  was  cammittod  to  the 
president,  that  of  making  the  appotntmeats^  aftar  oomoltation  with  the 
members  of  the  council. 

In  1822  he  received  the  title  of  GrandHnaetor  of  the  University,  with 
all  the  prerogatiTCS  proyided  in  the  decree  of  1808.  In  1824  the  Mnistry 
of  Ecclesiastical  Affiurs  and  of  Public  Instruction  wia  oreated ;  aad  in  1828 
a  division  of  these  functions  was  made,  and  a  special  Minit(27  of  Public 
Instruction  established,  under  the  direction  of  M.  da  VatimeaaiL 

At  this  time,  when  the  oonntry  was  applandi^g  the  p^bgieas  made  in 
public  education,  and  when  a  unanimous  voice  called  for  a  still  mora  rapid 
and  general  advance,  it  would  have  been  a  most  unwise  policy  to  have  re- 
duced this  department  to  a  subordinato  grade,  to  be  confiHiiided  with  the 
other  various  branches  of  the  Department  of  the  Imterior.  Even  the  title 
of  grand-master,  given  to  the  head  of  the  Uni versify,  wonld  not  have  been 
enough  to  secure  to  it  that  independence,  inihienoe»  and  prestige,  which 
always  comport  with  its  noble  misnon.  Whether  separated  fixxn  the 
ecclesiastical  administration,  or  united  with  it,  public  instruction  laid  claim 
to  that  honorable  and  true  repreeentatioa  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
which  it  still  holds,  and  will  never  lose. 

The  downfall  of  the  elder  brandi  of  the  Bourbons  cansed  bnt  slight 
changes  in  the  organization  of  public  instruction.  The  penomml  of  the 
council  of  the  university,  and  that  of  general  inspection,  were  changed 
and  enlarged,  but  the  institution  itself  was  not  touched.  The  monarehy 
of  July  respected  the  order  of  affairs  eotablished  by  the  Restoration,  and 
it  even  succeeded  in  causing  public  opinion  to  regard  that  as  a  necessary 
point  of  departure,  or  as  an  unassailable  foundation  ftr  those  new  institn* 
Hons  which  the  friends  of  liberty  of  instruction  were  demanding* 

The  first  minister  who  judged  a  refinrm  necessary,  or  at  least  had  the 
courage  to  initiate  it,  at  the  nek  of  bringing  on  himself  a  storm  of  opposi- 
tion, was  M.  de  Salvandy.  In  184(  he  submitted  lor  the  royal  sanction 
an  ordinance  which  modified  the  council  of  the  miiversity  by  adding  to  the 
titular  members  holding  office  for  Hfe,  twenty  ordinary  councilors,  ap- 
pointed for  a  year  only.  This  modification  was  strictly  in  conformity  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  decree  of  1808,  and  the  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  it,  as  the  emperor  Napoleon  himself  thought,  was  the  annual  introduo- 
tion  of  new  elements  into  the  council,  thereby  imparting  fresh  vigor  to 
its  deliberations.  In  fine,  without  impairing  the  liberty  or  the  authority  of 
the  university,  it  offered  a  guaranty  to  the  ministerial  prerogative  wpanst 
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ihib  encroachmento  of  a  fixed  and  iiresponsible  jurisdiction,  tempted 
through  the  high  positioa  of  the  judges  and  their  own  personal  characters 
and  oxpfirience,  to  transcend,  involuntarily,  the  limits  prescribed  bv  the 
laws.  But,  as  mi^t  have  been  expected,  this  intention  of  the  ordinance 
excited  great  oppositioa* 

(2.)  In  1848,  a  bill  embodying  changes  in  the  council  of  public  instruc- 
tion, was  about  to  be  presented,  when  the  revolution  of  February  burst 
forth.  It  seemed  probable  .at  first  that  this  event  woulH  not  afiect  the 
Univer^ty,  but  unexpected  reforms  were  afterwards  introduced,  and  more 
radical  in  character  than  those  framed  by  M,  de  Salvandy. 

In  August  1848,  under  the  administration  of  M.  de  Yaulabelle,  the  aca- 
demic districts  received  their  first  modification,  being  reduced  from  twenty- 
seven  to  twenty*  TtdB  was  done  under  the  plea  of  economy.  The  new 
districts  had  Ibr  their  centers  the  cities  of  Aix,  Angers,  Besan^on,  Bor- 
deaux, Boui*ges,  Caen,  Cahors,  Dijon,  X>ouai,  Grenoble,  Lyon,  Montpellier, 
Nancy,  Paris^  Foitiersi  Bennes,  Beims^  Strasbourg,  Toulouse,  and  Alger. 
The  old  academies  of  Amiens,  Clermont,  Limoges,  Mets,  Nemes,  Orleans, 
Fan,  Bouen,  and  La  Corse,  were  abolished. 

Some  months  afterward^  among  the  first  acts  of  the  administration  of 
M.  de  Falloux,  two  commissions,  holding  diverse  opinions,  were  oi^anixed, 
from  whose  united  labors  was  elaborated  the  famous  law  passed  by  the 
Assembly  March  16,  18^0,  under  the  ministry  of  M.  de  Pariee.  One 
commission  was  composed  of  M.  Cousin,  M.  Thiers,  M.  Dubois :  the  other 
of  M.  Dupanloup^  M.  de  Montalen^xixi^  and  M.  Laurentie. 

This  law,  in  its  first  conception,  aimed  to  extend  to  secondary  education 
the  same  liberty  of  instruction  which  Iiad  characterized  primary  education 
since  the  reorganization  in  1833,  but  its  authors  were  brought,  by  a  logi- 
cal<  necessity  as  well  as  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  to  remodel  from 
the  firandation  the  constitution  of  the  university.  In  the  place  of  the  old 
council  a  new  one  was  created,  composed  of  archbishops,  bishops,  protest^ 
ant  cleigymen,  magistrates,  councilors  of  state,  and  members  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  all  elected  by  the  free  suf&age  of  their  peers.  The 
enemies  of  the  university  had  often  reproached  it  with  being  a  corporation 
pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  a  narrow  cxclusiv^ness,  and  to  remove  this 
prejudice,  though  not  a  well  founded  one,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  enlist 
all  the  highest  resources  and  influences  of  society  in  the  guardianship  and 
direction  of  public  instruction.  It  was  also  important  that  the  private 
schools  should  be  represented,  as  a  security  for  the  continuance  of  thQ 
privil^es  already  accorded  to  them.  The  joflicial  representatives  of  the 
public  schools  called  to  form  a  part  of  the  new  couucil,  numbered  only 
eight.  They  wore  appointed  for  life  by  the  head  of  the  state,  and  formed 
the  soHsalled  permanent  section,  the  duties  of  the  office  being  constant. 
To  them  was  entrusted  the  preparatory  consideration  of  all  questions  per- 
taining  to  the  order,  the  expenses,  and  the  administration  of  the  public 
schools.  The  functions  of  the  council,  as  a  body,  were  various.  In  such 
mattera  as  the  establishment  of  faculties  and  lyceums,  and  deciding  on 
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courses  of  study,  and  text-books,  it  ww  necessarily  consulted.  On  other 
matters  it  was  called  upon  to  deliberate,  at  the  good  pleasure  of  the  gov- 
eniment.  In  all  disputes  and  cases  of  discipline,  its  decisions  had  binding 
force,  whether  it  were  a  contention  over  the  opening  of  a  private  school, 
or  the  appeal  of  a  teacher  who  had  lost  his  position. 

The  academic  administration,  already  so  disturbed,  had  a  large  share  in 
the  reform  of  the  university  regime.  The  number  of  the  academies  was 
increased  to  eighty-six,  the  districts  corresponding  to  the  departments,  and 
the  number  to  that  of  the  courts  of  appeal,  as  was  originally  the  case. 
The  division  of  France  into  departements  is  the  bams  of  its  administrative 
organization.  Numerous  interests  attach  to  a  departement,  and  already 
their  boundary  lines  divide  also  the  population.  The  government'  thus 
places  itself  near  its  subjects,  and  without  loss  of  authority,  exercising  a 
surveillance  over  private  schools,  the  influence  reacting  again  upon  the 
public  schools.  This  was  the  hope  of  those  who  favored  the  establishment 
of  departemental  academies.  In  placing  over  each  a  rector  and  an  aca- 
demic council,  the  law  sought  to  create  a  connterpart  of  the  superior 
council  of  public  instruction,  and  it  appointed  ecclesiastics,  magistrates, 
and  general  councilors,  as  members.  The  aathority  €i  the  University,  so 
long  powerful,  became  overshadowed  by  this  lai^  body  of  valuable  aux- 
iliaries, who  shared  its  functions,  its  responsibilities,  and  its  influence. 

Such  was  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  organization  of  public  instruc- 
tion embodied  in  the  law  of  March  15,  1850.  But  the  new  order  of  things 
continued  only  eighteen  months,  after  which,  under  the  pressiure  of  exte- 
rior causes,  many  fundamental  changes  were  made. 

(3.)  One  of  the  features  of  the  law  of  March  15,  1850,  and  one  which 
was  the  result  of  peculiar  circumstances,  was,  that  most  of  the  ofllces  were 
elective,  the  prelates,  the  councilors  of  state,  the  councilors  of  the  court 
of  appeal,  the  members  of  the  consistories,  and  of  the  instituie,  forming 
the  superior  council.  In  each  department,  also,  the  general  council  elected 
those  /  its  members  who  were  to  form  a  part  of  the  academic  council. 
Under  the  new  regime,  inaugurated  December  2,  1851,  the  above  mode  of 
election  was  abolished,  the  government,  in  the  decree  of  March  9,  1852, 
claiming  for  itself  the  right  of  appointing  all  members  of  the  diffeient 
councils  of  public  instruction. 

The  same  decree  contained  another  innovation,  suppressing  the  perma' 
nent  section,  that  imperfect  copy  of  the  original  council  of  the  university, 
and  as  a  substitute  eight  inspectors-general  were  appointed^  chai^ged  with 
the  special  supervision  of  higher  education,  but  were  divided  into  three 
sections,  corresponding  to  the  three  grades  of  instruction,  the  primaiy, 
secondary,  and  superior.  Finally,  by  the  decree  of  March  9,  1852,  the 
government  was  invested  with  still  more  extended  powers  afiecting  pub- 
lic instruction.  It  assumed  the  right,  never  before  claimed,  of  passing 
judgment  on  the  functionaries  of  that  department,  directly  and  without 
appeal,  not  only  to  the  extent  of  a  reprimand  before  the  academic  council, 
or  a  censure  before  the  higher  council,  or  a  change  of  situation,  or  sotpen- 
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sion  with  partial  or  total  witkdrawal  of  pay,  bat  also  the  rev^ocation  of  any 
acquired  claims  to  a  pension.  The  state  of  the  country  rendered  necessary 
this  kind  of  dictatorship,  nerer  bdfijre  experienced  by  the  university,  and 
to  which  it  submitted  with  painfnl  unwillingness,  but  nerer  fidling  to  de- 
serve  public  esteem  by  reason  of  the  devotion,  wisdom,  and  loyalty  of  its 
members. 

In  the  midst  of  these  changes,  the  d^Motniental  academies  remained 
intact,  but  there  were  many  judicioas  minds  who  believed  such  an  organ- 
ization better  adapted  to  more  local  and  limited  interests,  like  that  of  pri- 
mary education,  than  to  secondary  and  higher  education,  the  sphere  of 
which  was  not  confined  by  either  commmml  or  department  lines.  It  was 
seen  that  the  academic  districts,  having 'been  so  multiplied,  were  now  not 
large  enough  for  the  several  rectors  to  put  in  sucoessfal  operation  those 
systems  of  compariecm  and  competition  which  so  stimulate  both  masters 
and  pupils,  and  so  oondnce  to  the  ^velopmeat  of  the  best  methods  of 
instruction.  It  wae  also  apparent  that  the  office  of  rector  had  lost  some- 
thing of  its  former  dignity,  a  eonsequenee  quite  inevitable,  by  reason  of 
the  more  restricted  influence  and  small  reward  attached  to  it.  These 
criticisms,  quite  general  among  the  members  and  friends  of  the  university, 
w^re  suql^uned  by  the  prefects  or  governors  of  the  departments,  who 
claimed,  as  a  requisite  to  public  order,  the  control  of  all  the  schools,  at 
least  of  the  primary  schools,  in  their  several  departments.  The  question 
was  one  of  grave  importance,  and  the  government,  after  mature  deliber- 
ation, decided  on  instituting  a  new  organiaaticm.  Th^  departmental  acad- 
emies were  abolished,  and  sixteen  academies  established  in  their  place, 
and  as  their  centeis  certain  of  the  older  towns  were  selected,  where  learn- 
ing had  long  flourished,  viz :  Aix,  Basan^n,  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Clermont, 
Dijon,  Douai,  Grenoble,  Lyon,  Mon^Uier,  Kancy,  Paris,  Poitiers,  Rennes, 
Strasbourg,  and  Toulouse.  The  new  aeademSes  included  the  different 
grades  of  institutions,  facuUiety  lyeewmt,  coUegetj  and  primary  schools.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  government  tiiat^ese  should  become  distin- 
guished scientific  and  literary  centres,  widely  diffusing  knowledge,  under 
the  guidance  and  influence  of  the  rector.  The  new  academy  council 
which  was  to  aid  the  rector,  was  composed  of  inspectors,  of  the  deans,  of 
the  faculties,  of  seven  members  chosen  by  the  ndnistry  from  the  body  of 
bidbops,  also  of  clergym^  magistrates,  and  state  deputies.  Its  oflice 
was  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  those  methods  of  instruction  prescribed 
by  the  central  authorities,  and  advising  in  all  questions  of  management, 
economy,  and  discipline,  arising  in  the  faculties,  lyceums,  and  cc^leges.  In 
each  department  the  control  ijf  primary  schools  was  committed  to  the 
hands  of  the  prefects,  each  of  whom  was  assisted  by  a  council  having  lega^ 
jurisdiction  over  both  primary  and  Secondary  achools  (lyceums  and  col 
leges).  This  council,  which  took  the  name  of  Conseil  DSpartmenialf  was 
virtually  the  council  as  organized  under  the  law  €£  1850,  though  nnder 
another  name. 

The  above  plan  of  organization  became  a  law  June  14,  1854,  and  has 
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sot  since  been  modified,  except  in  a  trifling  particular,  the  addition  of  one 
academy,  that  of  Chambr6y,  the  number  now  being  seventeen.  In  virtue 
of  this  law,  the  direction  of  public  instruction  is  divided  between  the  rec- 
tors and  the  prefects,  and  between  the  academic  councils  and  the  depart- 
Bsental  councils.  Of  their  former  prerogatives  the  rectors  retain  only 
*-  those  strictly  pedagogical,  connected  with  the  deportment  of  the  classes 
and  their  attainments,  the  professional  duties  and  correlative  rights  of  the 
teachers,  those  of  the  primary  schools  excepted.  The  prefects  recovered 
coatrol  of  primary  instruction,  which  had  been  given  them  in  1808,  and 
which  they  had  lost  in  1833 ;  they  profess  it  to  be  their  purpose  to  see 
that  the  change  should  conduce  to  the  good  order  of  society,  devoting  them- 
selves not  so  much  to  the  methods  of  instruction  as  to  the  outwaixi  influ- 
ences of  the  school,  less  to  the  skill  and  attainments  of  the  teachers  than  to 
their  public  and  private  conduct,  their  obedience  of  the  laws,  and  fidelity 
to  the  Emperm*.  Whilst  the  rector,  as  oflicial  guardian* of  education, 
gives  his  attention  to  its  advancement,  and  to  elevating  the  intellectual 
standard  of  the  country,  the  prefect  aims  to  protect  it  from  corrupting 
influences,  and  render  it  a  guaranty  of  social  security.  The  two  auUiori- 
ties,  vested  with  different  but  not  rival  functions,  contribute,  each  in  its 
sphere,  to  the  administration  of  national  education,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Minister  to  whom  thb  important  service  has  been  entrusted.  This  is 
the  theory  of  the  existing  organization,  and  it  is  claimed  by  its  fiiends 
that  the  results  thus  fiur  have  realized  the  aim  of  the  law.  There  is,  how- 
ever, much  dissatisfaction  with  the  authority  given  to  the  prefects,  whose 
legitimate  functions  are  political,  in  matters  strictly  pedagogical. 

4.  The  law  of  June  14,  1854,  bore  the  imprint  of  those  alarms  which 
the  condition  of  the  country  during  the  years  which  followed  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  had  created  among  all  good  citizens.  On  the  establishment 
of  a  settled  peace  and  continued  prosperity,  it  was  deemed  wise  to  restore 
to  the  body  of  instroctors  some  of  the  privileges  which  had  been  lost  in  less 
fortunate  times.  To  effect  this,  a  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  Emperor 
by  M.  Duruy,  on  his  aceession  to  the  chair  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruo 
tion.  There  followed,  July  11,  1863,  a  decree  directing  that  a  committee 
composed  of  five,  designated  by  the  Imperial  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
from  among  its  own  members,  should  be  called  to  give  its  advice  in  every 
case  of  the  removal  of  a  professor  of  the  higher  or  secondary  schools,  the 
accused  being  permitted  to  present  his  defense  orally  or  in  writing. 

The  latest  act  which  affects  the  organization  of  public  instruction,  is  the 
establishment  of  a  Superior  Council  (Conseil  Superieur)  for  the  advance- 
ment of  special  secondary  education.  The  necessity  for  such  a  council 
grew  out  of  the  law  which  authorized,  in  the  colleges,  courses  of  study 
appropriate  to  the  needs  of  agricuHore,  the  industrial  arts,  and  commerce. 
Its  essential  duties  consist  in  taking  c<)gnizance  of  all  docmnents  per- 
taining to  these  new  courses  of  edaeation,.  in  consulting  open  the  proper 
selection  and  arrangement  of  iladie^  and  oo6pwating  with  the 
in  perfecting  the  system. 
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The  foUowing  is  the  actual  oi^ganization  of  public  instniction  in  France 
in  1868,  and  the  flereral  authoritative  bodies  to  whom  the  management 
and  supervision  of  the  schools  are  entrusted. 

At  the  head  of  the  organization  is  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
whose  office  in  Paris  has,  besides  his  own  private  clerks,  six  divisions,  and 
his  secretary-general.  Each  division  has  its  chief  clerk,  and  two  or  more 
bureaus,  each  with  its  clerk  and  its  special  duties.  The  first,  second,  and 
third  division  deals  with  all  matters  relating  respectively  to  superior,  sec- 
ondary, and  primary  instruction ;  the  fourth,  with  the  Institute  and  public 
libraries,  &c. ;  the  fifth  with  the  Mnsenm  of  Natural  History,  the  Observa- 
tories, &c. ;  the  sixth,  with  expenditures  of  all  kinds. 

The  minister  is  supported  by  two  councils,,  the  Imperial  Council  of  Pub- 
lic InstrucUon,  and  Council  Superior  for  secondary  special  education. 

The  Council  Imperial  can  be  called  on  to  give  its  advice  on  any  question 
connected  with  education.  It  is  necessarily  consulted  upon  the  arrange- 
ments of  studies,  the  establishment  of  ftcultins,  lycesms,  and  colleges,  aiid 
is  the  tribunal  of  last  resort  in  all  questions  touching  the  rights  of  teach- 
ers. Its  82  members  represent  the  great  moral,  intdlectual,  and  adminis- 
Irative  forces  of  the  state ;  the  church  in  its  recognised  oi^anizations,  by  8 ; 
8  senators ;  3  councilors  of  state ;  8  judges  of  the  highest  court ;  5  mem- 
bers of  the  institute ;  8  inspectors-general  (1  for  science,  one  for  letters) ; 
2  head-masters  of  private  schools, — all  elected  by  their  peersi 

To  twenty  Inspectors-general ;  eight  of  superior  instruction,  eight  of 
secondary,  and  four  of  primary,  all  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  is  assigned 
the  duty  of  visiting  all  the  schools  <^'  the  country. 

The  seventeen  academies,  whose  several  districts  (circonscr^tiah)  in- 
clude all  the  territory  of  France,  are  administered  by  as  many  rectors, 
assisted  by  inspectors  of  the  academy,  and  inspectors  of  primary  schools. 
Each  academy  has  also  a  Commission  of  Health,  charged  with  the  sanitary 
interests  of  the  establishments  of  public  instruction  in  the  academic  district. 

Each  rector  is  aided  by  an  Academic  Council,  whose  special  office  it  is 
to  see  tliat  good  methods  and  good  discipline  are  maintained  in  the  com- 
munal colleges,  the  lyceums,  and  all  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
the  province.  This  council  is  composed  of  18  members,  viz:  the  rector, 
the  inspectors  and  deans  of  faculties  in  the  academic  district;  8  clergymen 
of  the  recognized  churches ;  two  deputies,  and  two  citizens. 

Primaiy  instruction,  in  all  that  belongs  to  its  administration,  is  under 
the  authority  of  the  prefects.  In  each  department  a  Council,  over  which 
the  prefect  presides,  gives  advice  on  all  questions  relating  to  primar}" 
schools,  and  holds  the  first  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  discipline  and  dis- 
pute, which  concern  private  establishments  ^d  the  liberty  of  teadiing. 
Hiis  council  is  composed  of  18  members,  viz :  the  prefect,  an  academy  and 
primary  school  inspector,  and  other  members  designated  by  the  minister. 

To  appreciate  the  importance  attached  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instructio»  in  France  we  give  the  names  of  somA  of  the  principal  function- 
oriee,  fix>m  the  official  register  of  1869. 
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n.      PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 

(1.)  8agg«»fl<m8  for  a  National  Sjstem.  (2.)  Decrees  of  the  National  Conrention ;  Report  and 
Law  of  Daonau,  Oetober  25, 1796;  Law  of  May  1,  1802.  (8  )  Primary  fchools  In  tha 
Imperial  Unltarslty  otganiiation.  (4.)  PngreM  from  1816  to  1880 ;  the  badget ;  n-aatab- 
lisbment  of  the  teaehing  orden,  and  spread  of  normal  fchooU.  (6  )  Special  minlttry  of 
instruction ;  Report  of  Curier ,  Law  of  June  28, 1888,  and  administration  of  M  Guizoi. 
(6.)  Modifications  in  1848  and  18S0  (7  )  Statistical  results  (8.)  Adult  instruction.  (9.) 
Prodbarional  instruetioB  of  teachers     (10  )  Inftnt  nurture  and  schools. 

Public  elementary  instruction,  as  at  present  organi2ed9  with  its  budget, 
schools,  teachers,  and  officials,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  in  Franco 
prior  to  the  law  of  June  28,  1833 ;  although  the  germs  of  the  system  will 
he  found  in  the  aspirations  of  her  statesmen,  and  the  earlier  laws,  decrees, 
and  regulations  of  the  government  on  this  subject 

(1.)  The  grand  ideas,  recognized  by  Turgot,  in  his  plan  of  a  uniform 
system  of  national  education  superintended  by  a  royal  council,  in  1775; 
hy  the  Third  Estate  of  the  States  General  of  1787,  in  its  demands  "  that 
public  education  should  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  orders  in  the  state, 
and  designed  to  form  good  and  useful  men  in  alt  classes  of  society,  and 
that  the  municipal  and  lay  authorities  should  share  with  the  clergy  the 
appointment  and  supervision  of  public  teachers  ;*'  by  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, in  its  fundamental  constitution,  of  September  3,  1792,  '*to  create 
and  organize  a  public  instruction,  common  to  all  citizens,  and  gratuitous 
in  respect  of  those  branches  of*  tuition  which  are  indispensable  for  all 
men ;"  by  Talleyrand,  Condorcet,  and  Daunau,  in  their  several  reports, 
in  which  they  advocate  plans,  diverse,  and  even  antagonistic,  in  some  of 
their  details,  and  extravagant  in  their  demands, — have  by  degrees  been 
tested  and  sifled  by  more  practical  men,  and  are  slowly  passing  into  the 
organization  and  practice  of  elementary  instruction,  not  only  in  France, 
but  in  other  countries. 

(2.)  The  National  Convention,  by  decrees,  dated  December  12,  1792, 
May  80,  1793,  and  October  21,  1793,  ordered  and  provided  ibr  the  estab- 
lishment of  primary  schools.  Every  neighborhood,  with  400  inhabitants, 
*^  must  have  a  public  school,  in  which  children  of  all  classes  could  receive 
that  first  education,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  the  best  adapted  to 
d(ivelope  in  them  republican  manners,  patriotism,  and  the  love  of  labor, 
and  to  render  them  worthy  of  liberty  and  equality."  "  Pupils  must  be 
taught  to  speak,  read,  and  write  correctly  the  French  languat^o  ;  the  geog- 
raphy of  France ;  the  rights  and  duties  of  men  and  citizens;  tlie  first 
notions  of  natural  and  familiar  objects ;  the  use  of  numbers,  tlic  compass, 
the  level,  the  system  of  weights  and  measures,  the  mechanical  ]  owers,  and 
measurement  of  time.  They  were  to  be  taken  often  into  the  fields  and  the 
workshops  where  they  might  see  agricultural  and  mechanical  operations 
going  on,  and  take  part  in  the  same  so  far  as  their  age  would  allow.'* 

By  a  subsequent  decree,  (October  29, 1 793,}  a  local  commission  of  intel- 
ligent, public-spirited,  and  moral  persons  was  to  be  appointed,  to  locate 
the  school,  and  hold  a  public  examination  of  all  candidates  for  tlxe  positioo 
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of  teachers,  as  to  their  ac^quifements,  aptitude  for  instruction,  and  moral 
character.  From  a  list  of  the  successful  candidates,  the  parents  and  guar- 
dians of  the  district  in  which  a  school  was  to  be  opened,  and  any  vacancy 
fisted,  might  in  public  meeting  choose  a  teacher.  For  the  teacher  thus 
examined,  approved,  and  selected,  the  law  fixed  a  minimum  salary  of 
1,200  francs,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury.  This  salary  could  be 
increased  by  the  liberality  of  the  district  and  of  the  parents.  By  a  de- 
cree of  December  19th  of  the  same  year  (1793),  ^*  liberty  of  instruction  is 
proclaimed,— citizens  and  citizenesses,  who  can  produce  a  certificate  of 
civism  and  good  morals,  can  inforiu  the  municipal  authorities  of  their  in- 
tention to  teach,  and  of  the  subjects  which  they  propose  to  teach,  and  open 
a  school  where  they  please.  This  liberty  was  abridged  by  a  law  passed 
November  17,  1794,  so  far  as  to  subject  the  teacher  and  his  school  to  the 
approbation  of  a  ''jury  of  instruction  to  be  chosen  by  the  district  admin- 
istration from  among  the  fathers  of  families."  This  law,  which  was  re- 
pealed August  81,  1797,  provides  that  the  residence  of  the  clergyman,  if 
not  already  sold  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  republic  under «the  decree  of  March 
8,  1793,  should  be  assigned  to  the  school-master  for  a  dwelling  and  a 
school.  The  same  law  added  to  the  penalty  (in  the  law  of  1 793,)  of  a 
fine  on  parents  who  failed  to  send  their  children  to  school,  a  requirement 
^  that  those  young  citizens  who  have  not  attended  school  shall  be  exam^ 
ined,  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  at  the  Feast  of  the  Young,  and  if  they 
shall  be  found  not  to  have  the  requirements  necessary  for  French  citizens, 
shall  be  excluded  from  all  public  functions  until  they  have  attained  them." 
To  the  course  of  instruction  laid  down  in  the  decree  of  1793,  the  law  of 
1794  added  ''gymnastics,  military  exercises,  and  swimming." 

There  is  much  that  is  extravagant  in  these  requirements  of  a  public 
school  to  be  set  up  in  every  neighborhood  of  400  inhabitants,  poor  as  the 
entire  rural  population  of  France  had  been  made  by  exactions  of  the  priv- 
ileged few,  and  ignorant  as  the  great  mi^rity  of  parents  had  been  left  by 
all  the  previous  agencies  and  facilities  of  education.  And  yet  in  these 
enactments  we  find  expressed  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  most  advanced 
educators  of  this  age,  and  much  that  is  now  realized  in  the  best  public 
schools  of  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Just  b^ause  the  law  re- 
quired more  than  could  be  performed,  or  than  the  existing  instrumental- 
ities of  adnunistration  could  educate  the  public  mind  to  appreciate  and 
sustain,  it  remained  a  dead  letter,  or  gave  way  to  enactments  less  exacting 
and  less  salutary. 

Tlie  only  permanent  contribution  of  this  period  of  French  legislation 
to  the  system  of  elementary  schools  was  a  chapter  of  eleven  articles  in 
the  Decree  concerning  the  Organization  of  Public  Instructiony  October 
2.5th,  1795,  (3  Brwnairej  year  /F,)  founded  on  a  remarkable  report  of 
Daunan,  in  which  the  whole  subject  of  public  instmction  is  ably  discussed. 
The  following  are  tihe  provisions  respecting  primary  schools : 

Art.  I.  There  shall  be  established  in  eveiy  canton  of  the  remihlic,  one  or 
more  primary  schools,  whose  territorial  limits  shall  be  determined  by  thto  depart- 
mental Authorities. 
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8.  There  shall  be  established  in  every  deiMrtment  several  juries  or  committees 
of  instraction,  the  members  not  to  exceed  six,  and  each  to  be  composed  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  departmental  authorities. 

3.  The  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  shall  be  examined  by  one  of  the  juries 
t£  instraction,  and  upon  the  presentation  of  the  municipal  autliorities,  sliall  be 
appointed  by  the  departmental  administration. 

4.  They  shall  be  dismissed  only  on  the  concnrrence  of  the  same  authorities, 
at  the  proposal  of  a  jury  of  instruction,  and  after  having  had  a  hearing. 

5.  In  every  primary  school  shall  be  taught  reading,  writing,  cyphering,  and 
the  elements  of  republican  morals. 

6.  Every  primary  teacher  shall  be  furnished  by  the  republic  with  a  residence, 
(with  school-room  for  his  ]>upils,)  and  garden.  Instead  of  a  residence  and  gai^ 
den,  the  teacher  may  be  paid  an  equivalent  in  money. 

7.  They,  as  well  as  the  professors  of  the  central  and  special  schools,  may  per- 
form other  daties,  not  incompatible  with  teaching,  and  receive  pav. 

8.  Thev  shall  receive  from  each  .papil  an  annual  fee,  to  be  faxed  by  the  do- 
partmental  administration. 

9.  The  school  fee  may  be  remitted  to  one-foarth  of  the  pupils  of  each  school, 
on  account  of  pover^. 

10.  The  regulations  of  the  primary  schools  shall  be  decided  by  the  depart- 
mental administration,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Executive  Directory. 

11.  The  municipal  authorities  shall  exercise  direct  supervision  over  the  pri- 
mary schools,  and  shall  see  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  decrees  of  the  l^gner 
administrations  relating  to  the  same. 

This  decree  was  the  sole  legacy  of  thie  conventions  of  the  people  which 
legislated  for  France  in  the  matter  of  primary  instruction. 

The  Directory  attempted  nothing  in  respect  to  primary  or  public  schools, 
beyond  a  feeble  administration  of  the  law  of  1 795,  and  a  fmiher  develop- 
ment of  the  central  schoolsi  and  particularly  of  the  school  of  public  works, 
-^the  great  Polytechnic  School  of  Paris. 

In  1801,  the  Consular  Government  addressed  inquiries  to  the  council- 
general  of  each  department,  then  recently  instituted,  as  to  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  locality.  The  replies  disclosed  a  general  and  appalling 
destitution  of  schools,  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  new  system,  a  call  here 
and  there  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  teaching  orders,  but  a  profound 
indifference  on  the  part  of  parents  as  to  the  education  of  their  children. 

In  1802,  (May  1,)  a  law  was  issued,  the  first  chapter  of  which  related 
to  primary  schools,  and  was  substantially  a  repetition  of  the  provisions  of 
ihe  law  of  1795.  The  .commune  was  required  to  furnish  a  house  for  the 
teacher,  with  a  room  for  the  school.  The  teacher  depended  for  his  sup- 
port on  the  fees  paid  by  the  scholars,  one-fifUi  of  whom  were  exempted  on 
the  ground  of  poverty.  The  teacher  was  responsible  to  the  municipal 
authority,  and  the  su|^rvision  of  the  school  belonged  to  the  recently  created 
departmental  executive,  the  prefect  and  sub-prefect. 

(S.)  In  1806,  (May  10,)  the  University  of  France  was  established,  and 
in  the  decree  organizing  the  same,  March  17,  1808,  four  articles  relate  to 
primary  schools.  In  one  (Art  5),  these  schools  are  designated  "  for  the 
poor,  in  which  reading,  writing,  and  the  first  notions  of  arithmetic  "  are  to  be 
taught,  to  which  must  be  added  the  provision  applicable  to  all  the  schools, 
^  the  precepts  of  religion,  loyalty,  and  obedience.''  Article  108  provides 
that  normal  classes  shall  be  formed  in  the  lyceums  and  grammar  schools, 
in  which  masters  shall  be  trained  for  the  primary  schools,  and  particularly 
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"  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  children  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,**  to 
"which  '*  the  knowledge  indispensable  to  all  men  **  had  dwindled  down. 
Another  article  specifies  the  Brethren  of  the  Christian  schools,  who  were 
to  be  authorized  to  teach,  and  to  be  encouraged  hy  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  University.  Neither  this  decree,  or  any  other  of  this  period,  provided 
adequate  means  to  establish  schools,  or  protected  the  schools,  by  Tigilant 
and  intelligent  inspection,  from  the  incubus  of  ignorant  teachers.  With 
a  ruthless  conscription,  and  the  passion  of  military  promotion  absorbing 
all. the  young  talent  of  the  State,  the  primary  schools  continued  to  Ian- 
guii^h,  and  were  only  slowly  developing  by  a  few  public-spirited  citizens, 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  teaching  ^'Brethren"  and  Sisters,  who 
gradually  re-established  themselves  in  different  parts  of  France.  In  1810 
the  first  normal  school^ for  primary  teachers  was  founded  at  Strasbourg,  by 
Count  Lesay  de  Marnesia, — an  institution  suggested  by  the  success  of 
similar  institutions  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  career.  Napoleon  became  conscious  that  his 
"  educational  machine," — the  Imperial  University, — with  its  existing  insti- 
tutions and  resources,  did  not  establish  or  promote  elementary  schools,  and 
in  a  decree  (April  SO,  1815),  establishing  a  model  school  as  one  step  in  a 
new  direction,  avowed  his  purpose, — *'  considering  the  importance  of  prima- 
ry  instruction  in  the  amelioration  of  society,  and  the  failure  of  the  methods 
now  practiced  to  reach  the  full  measinre  of  possible  success,  and  to  bring 
this  department  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  age,"  to  inaugurate  new 
schools  and  other  methods  for  the  better  education  of  the  people  of  France. 
But  his  opportunity  to  establish  a  public  system  of  elementary  instruction 
equal  to  the  necessities  of  a  great  empire  had  passed  unimproved. 

(4.)  Under  the  lead  of  M.  Cu^ier,  whose  eminence  in  science  and  let- 
ters, arrested  attention  to  any  plan  or  measure  he  might  recommend,  and 
who  had  become  acquainted,  by  personal  observation,  with  the  public  schools 
of  Holland  and  Germany,  important  steps  were  taken  by  the  restored 
Monarchy  for  the  advancement  of  elementary  instruction.  By  a  royal 
ordinance,  dated  February  29,  1816,  the  budget  for  the  first  time  was 
charged  with  an  annual  grant  of  10,000  francs  in  aid  of  model  schools, 
and  deserving  primary  teachers.  The  same  ordinance  provided  for  the 
formation  of  a  special  cantonal  committee  for  the  inspection  of  primar)' 
schools,  and  for  the  issuing  of  graduated  certificates  of  qualification, 
founded  on  special  examinations  of  teachers,  afler  the  example  of  Hol- 
land. Out  of  the  small  annual  appropriation,  information  respecting  the 
methods  of  Pestalozzi,  Lancaster,  Bell,  and  the  schools  of  other  countries, 
were  disseminated  among  school  officers  and  teachers.  From  1821  to 
1826,  various  religious  societies  devoted  to  elementary  teaching,  were 
authorized,  and  encouraged  to  establish  schools  in  the  difierent  depart- 
ments,— each  mother-house  becoming  a  normal  school  of  methods ;  in  ad- 
dition to  which  twelve  new  teachers'  Seminaries  were  put  into  successful 
operation,  and  the  administration  of  the  whole  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion was  committed  to  a  responsible  cabinet  minister. 
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(5.)  The  change  of  dyntstj  and  administration  in  July,  1830,  was 
auspicious  for  public  elementary  instruction.  After  forty  years  of  such 
agitation  of  the  subject  as  no  other  government  ever  attempted, — after 
such  utter  destruction  of  old  systems  and  institutions  in  a  few  swift 
years  as  no  other  country  ever  experienced  in  centuries, — after  repeated 
attempts  to  found  a  new  system  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  a  great 
nation,  to  end  only  in  disastrous  failures, — after  feeble  beginnings  in 
the  way  of  local  requisition,  State  appropriations,  and  independent 
inspection — ^the  time  and  men  had  come  for  a  comprehensive  measure. 
/  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  modern  civilization  more  truly  sub- 
lime than  the  establishment  of  the  present  Law  of  Primary  Instruction  in 
France.  As  has  been  justly  remarked  by  an  English  writer,  "  Few  na* 
tions  ever  sufiered  more  bitter  humiliation  than  the  Prussians  and  French 
mutually  inflicted  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century ;  and 
it  was  supposed  that  feelings  of  exasperation  and  national  antipathy 
thus  engendered  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  were  ready,  on  the  match 
being  applied,  to  burst  forth  in  terrible  explosion.  At  the  very  time, 
however,  when  the  elements  of  mischief  were  believed  to  be  most  active 
in  the  breasts  of  a  people  jealous  of  tlieir  honor,  and  peculiarly  sensitive 
to  insult,  the  French  ministry,  with  the  consent  of  the  King  and  Cham- 
bers, send  one  of  their  ablest  and  wisest  citizens,  not  to  hurl  defiance  or 
demand  restitution,  but  to  take  lessons  in  the  art  of  training  youth  to 
knowledge  and  virtue,  and  that  too  in  the  capital  of  the  very  nation  whose 
troops,  sixteen  years  before,  had,  on  a  less  peaceful  mission,  bivouatked 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  planted  their  victorious  cannon  at  the  passages 
of  her  bridge&  There  are  not  many  facts  in  the  past  history  of  mankind 
more  cheering  than  this ;  not  many  traits  of  national  character  more  mag- 
nanimous, or  indicating  more  strikingly  the  progress  of  reason,  and  the 
coming  of  that  time  when  the  intercourse  between  nations  will  consist  no't 
in  wars  and  angry  protocols,  but  in  a  mutual  interchange  of  good  offices." 

M.  Victor  Cousin,  one  of  the  most  profound  and  popular  writers  of  the 
age,  in  one  department  of  literature,  who  was  sent  on  this  peaceful  mis- 
sion in  the  summer  of  1831,  submitted  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  his 
government,  a  "  Report  on  the  condition  of  Public  Instruction  in  Germa- 
ny, and  particularly  in  PrussiaJ^  This  able  document  was  published, 
and  in  defiance  of  national  self-love,  and  the  strongest  national  antipathies, 
it  carried  conviction  throughout  France.  It  demonstrated  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  the  immense  superiority  of  all  the  German  States, 
even  the  most  insignificant  duchy,  over  any  and  every  department  of 
France,  in  all  that  concerned  institutionsof  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. The  following  extracts  will  indicate  the  conclusions  to  which 
Cousin  arrives  in  reference  to  the  educational  wants  of  his  own  country. 
Afler  pronouncing  the  school  law  of  Prussia  '^  the  most  comprehensive 
and  perfect  legislative  measure  regarding  primary  instruction"  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  he  thus  addresses  himself  to  the  minister: 

"  Without  question,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  a  law  concerning  primar? 
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instractioD  is  indispensable  in  France  j  the  question  is,  how  to  j>rodiice  a  gl^ 
one,  in  a  country  where  there  is  a  total  absence  of  all  precedent  and  all  experi- 
ence in  so  grave  a  matter.  The  education  of  the  people  has  hitherto  been  so 
neglected, — so  few  trials  have  been  made,  or  those  trials  have  socceeded  so  ill, 
thai  we  are  entirely  without  those  universally  received  notions,  those  predilec- 
tions rooted  in  the  nabits  and  the  iniod  of  a  nation,  which  are  the  conditions  and 
the  bases  of  all  good  legislation.  I  wish,  then,  for  a  law  ;  and  at  the  same  lime 
I  dread  it ;  for  1  tremble  lest  we  should  plun;i|e  into  visionaty  and  impracticable 
projects  again,  without  attending  to  what  actually  exists. 

The  idea  of  compelling  parents  to  send  their  childreh  to  school  is  perhaps  not 
sufficiently  difinsed  througn  the  nation  to  jusiiiy  the  experiment  ot  making  it 
law;  but  everybody  agrees  in  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  every 
commune  as  necessary.  It  is  also  willingly  conceded  that  the  maintenance  of 
this  school  must  rest  with  ihe  commune  i  always  provided  that,  in  ca.se  of  inabil- 
ity through  poverty,  the  an»mi«i«  shall  apply  to  the  deparimei^t,  and  the  depart- 
oient  to  Uie  state.  This  point  may  be  assumed  as  universally  admitted,  and 
may  iherelore  become  law. 

lou  aie  likewise  aware  that  many  of  the  councils  of  departments  have  felt 
the  necessity  of  securing  a  supply  of  schoolmasters,  and  a  more  complete  edu- 
cation for  them,  and  have,  with  ibis  view,  established  primary  Normal  Schools 
in  their  departments.  Indeed,  they  have  often  shown  rather  prodigality  than 
parsimony  on  this  head.  This,  too,  is  a  most  valuable  and  encouraging  indica- 
tion ;  and  a  law  ordaining  the  establishment  of  a  primary  I^ori^al  School  in 
each  department,  as  well  as  a  primary  school  in  each  commune,  would  do 
little  more  than  confirm  and  generalize  what  is  now  acloallv  doing  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Of  coarse  this  primary  Normal  School  must  be  more 
or  less  considerable  according  to  the  resources  of  each  department. 

Here  we  have  already  two  most  important  points  on  which  the  country  is 
almost  unanimously  agreed.  You  have  also,  without  doubt,  been  struck  bv  the 
petitions  of  a  number  of  towns,  great  and  small,  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
of  a  class  rather  higher  than  the  common  primary  schools ;  such  as.  though 
SLill  inferior  in  classical  and  scientific  studies  to  our  royal  and  -communal  ctfl- 
leges  might  be  more  particularly  adapted  to  give  that  kind  of  generally  useful 
knowledge  indispensable  to  the  large  portion  of  the  population  which  is  not  in- 
tended for  the  learned  professions,  but  which  yet  needs  more  extended  and  varied 
acquirements  than  the  class  of  day-laborers  and  artisans.  '  Such  petitions  are 
almost  universal.  Several  municipal  councils  have  voted  considerable  funds 
for  the  purpose,  and  have  applied  to  us  for  the  necessary  auihoriiy,  for  advice 
and  assistance.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regard  this  as  the  symptom  of  a  real 
want, — the  indication  of  a  serious  deficiency  in  our  system  of  public  instruction. 

You  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  my  zeal  for  classical  and  scientific 
studies;  not  only  do  I  think  that  we  must  keep  up  to  the  plan  of  study  pre.scribed 
in  oilr  colUgfs,  and  particularly  the  philological  part  of  tnat  f  Ian,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  raise  and  extend  it,  and  thus,  while  we  maintain  oar  incontestable 
superiority  in  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  endeavor  to  rival  Ger- 
many in  the  solidity  of  our  clas.sical  learning. 

Let  our  royal  colleges  then,  and  even  a  great  proportion  of  our  communal  col- 
leges, continue  to  lead  the  youth  of  Prance  into  this  sanctuary ;  they  will  merit 
the  thanks  of  their  country.  But  can  the  whole  population  enter  learned 
schools?  or,  indeed,  is  it  to  be  wished  that  it  should-'?  Primary  instruction  with 
us,  however,  is  but  meager;  between  that  and  the  colleges  there  is  nothing;  so 
that  a  tradesman,  even  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  middle  classes,  who  has  the 
honorable  wish  of  giving  his  sons  a  good  education,  has  no  resource  but  to  send 
them  to  the  college.  Two  great  evils  are  the' consequence.  In  general,  these 
boys,  who  know  that  they  are  not  destined  to  any  very  distinguished  career,  go 
through  their  studies  in  a  negligent  manner;  they  never  get  beyond  mediocrity; 
jBud  when,  at  about  eighteen,  they  go  back  to  the  habits  and  the  business  of  their 
fathers,  as  there  is  nothing  in  their  ordinary  life  to  recall  or  to  keep  up  their 
studies,  a  few  years  obliterate  every  trace  of  the  little  classical  learning  they 
ftcquire(JL  On  the  other  hand,  these  young  men  often  contract  tastes  and  ac- 
^uaintaneet  at  college  which  render  it  difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible,  for  them 
to  return  to  |he  humble  way  of  life  to  which  they  were  bom :  hence  a  race  of 
men  restless,  4i«contented  with  ihdr.  position,  with  others,  and  with  them- 
selves ;  enemiei  of  a  slate  of  society  in  which  they  feel  themselves  out  of  their 
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pkkoe ;  and  with  some  acquirements,  some  real  or  imagined  talent,  and  onbri- 
dled  ambition,  ready  to  rash  into  any  career  of  servility  or  of  revolt.  The  ques- 
tion tiien  is,  whether  we  are  prepared  to  make  ourselves  responsible  to  the  state 
and  society  for  training  up  such  a  race  of  malcontents  1  unquestionably,  as  I 
shall  take  occasion  to  say  elsewhere,  a  certain  number  of  exhibitioos  {liourses^ 
ought  to  be  given  to  poor  ooys  who  evince  remarkable  aptness :  this  is  a  sacred 
duty  we  owe  to  talent ;  a  duty  which  must  be  fulfilled,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
sometimes  mistaken.  These  boys,  chosen  for  the  promise  they  give,  go  through 
their  studies  well  and  thoroughly,  and  on  leaving  school  experience  the  same 
assistance  thev  received  on  entering.  Thus  they  are  enabled,  at  a  later  period 
of  life,  to  display  their  talents  in  the  learned  and  liberal  professions  which  are 
open  to  them,  to  the  advantage  of  the  state  to  which  they  owe  their  education. 
As,  however,  it  is  impossible  for  any  government  to  find  emplojnnent  for  every 
body,  it  ought  not  to  furnish  facilities  for  every  body  to  quit  the  track  in  which 
his  fathers  have  trod.  Oar  £0/^^es  ought,  without  ooubt,  to  remain  open  to  all 
who  can  pay  the  expense  of  them ;  but  we  ought  by  no  means  to  force  the  lower 
classes  into  them;  yet  this  is  the  inevitable  efiTect  of  having  no  intermediate 
establishments  between  the  primary  schools  and  the  colleges,  Germany  and 
Prussia  more  especially,  are  rich  lo  establishments  of  this  kind.  You  per- 
ceive that  I  alluae  to  the  schools  called  tradesmen's  or  burghers'  schools,  or 
schools  for  the  middle  classes,  (Burgersckulsnt)  icoles  bourgeoises^  a  name  which 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  transplant  into  France,  but  which  is  accurate  and 
expressive^  as  contradistinguishing  them  from  the  learned  schools,  (Cre^AnEes- 
ckulen^)  called  in  Germany  gir/nnasia,  and  in  France  colleges,  (in  England, 
*' grammar-schools,")  a  nanie,  too,  honorable  to  the  class  for  whose  especial  use 
and  benefit  they  are  provided ;  honorable  to  those  of  a  lower  class,  wno  by  fre- 
quenting them  can  rise  to  a  level  with  that  above  them.  The  burgher  schools 
form  the  higher  step  of  primary  instruction,  of  which  the  elementary  schools  are 
the  lower  step.  Thus  there  are  but  two  steps  or  gradations :  1^.  Elementary 
6chools,-*-the  common  basis  of  all  popular  instruction  in  town  and  country  ;  9^. 
Burgher  schools,  which,  in  towns  of  some  size  and  containing  a  middle  class, 
•  furnish  an  education  sufficiently  extensive  and  liberal  to  all  who  do  not  intend 
to  enter  the  learned  professions.  The  Prussian  law,  which  fixes  a  minimum 
of  instruciion  for  the  elementary  schools,  likewise  fixes  a  minimum  of  instiuc- 
tion  for  the  burgher  schools;  and  there  are  two  kinds  of  examination,  extremely 
distinct,  for  obtaining  the  brevet  of  primary  teacher  for  these  two  grada- 
tions. The  elementary  instruction  must  be  uniform  and  invariable,  for  the 
primary  schools  represent  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  are  destined  to  nourish 
and  to  strengthen  the  national  unity ;  and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  expedi- 
ent that  the  limit  fixed  by  the  law  for  elementary  instruction  should  be  exceeded : 
but  Ukis  is  not  the  case  with  the  burgher  .schools,  for  these  are  desi«^ed  for  a 
class  among  whom  a  great  many  shades  and  diversities  exist, — the  middle  class. 
It  4s  therefore  natural  and  reasonable  that  it  should  be  susceptible  of  extension 
and  elevation,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  town,  and  the  character  of 
the  population  for  whom  it  is  destined.  In  Prussia  this  class  of  schools  has, 
accordingly,  very  difiTerent  gradations,  from  the  minimum  fixed  by  the  law,  to 
that  point  where  it  becomes  closely  allied  with  the  gymnasium,  properly  so 
eallea.  At  this  point  it  sometimes  takes  the  name  of  Progymnasium,  or  pre- 
paratory gymnasia,  in  which  cla.ssical  and  scientific  instruction  stops  short 
within  certain  limits,  butin  which  the  middle  or  trading  class  may  obtain  a 
truly  liberal  education.  In  general,  the  German  burgher  schools,  which  are  a 
little  inferior  to  our  commimal  coUi^^s  in  classical  and  scientific  studies,  are  in- 
comparably superior  to  them  in  religious  instruction,  geography,  history,  modem 
languages,  music,  drawing,  and  national  literature. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  of  tne  highest  importance  to  create  in  France,  under  one 
name  or  another,  burgher  schools,  or  schools  for  the  middle  classes,  which  give 
a  very  varied  education ;  and  to  convert  a  certain  number  of  our  communal 
€iMes€s  into  schools  of  that  description.    I  regard  this  as  an  affair  of  state. 

There  is  a  cry  raised  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other,  demanding  on  be- 
half of  three-fourths  of  the  population,  establishments  which  may  fill  the  middle 
ground  between  the  simple  elementary  schools  and  the  coUiges,  The  demands 
afe  urgent  and  almost  unanimous. 

The  most  difficult  point  in  law  on  primary  instruction  is  the  determination 
what  are  the  authorities  to  be  employecL    Here  also  let  us  consult  iacts.    The 
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French  administration  is  the  glory  and  the  masterwork  of  the  imperial  gojen^ 
ment  The  organization  of  France  in  moires  and  prefeciures,  with  manicipal 
and  departmental  coancils,  is  the  foundation  of  goveninient  and  of  social  orner. 
This  foundation  has  stood  firm  amidst  so  much  rain,  that  pradence  and  policy 
seem  to  poirit  to  it  as  the  best  and  safest  prop.  Moreover,  this  organization 
has  JTisi  been  reformed  and  virified  by  rendering  the  mnnicipal  and  deparl- 
mental  councils  elective  and  popular.  Thas  the  French  administration  unites 
all  that  we  want,  activitv  and  popularity.  The  administration,  then,  is  what 
you  must  call  to  your  aid.  Recollect,  also,  that  it  is  these  local  councils  that 
pay,  and  that  you  can  not  fairly  expect  much  from  them  unless  they  have  a 
large  share  in  the  disbursement  of  the  money  they  have  voted.  These  councils 
are  chosen  out  of  the  t>ody  of  the  people,  and  return  to  it  again ;  they  are  inces- 
santly in  contact  with  the  people ;  they  are  the  people  legally  represented,  as  the 
maires  and  the  prefects  are  these  councils  embodieci,  if  1  may  so  say.  in  one  per- 
son, for  the  sake  of  activity  and  despatch.  I  regard,  then,  as  another  inconiest* 
able  point,  the  necessary  inter^'ention  of  the  municipal  and  departmental  coun- 
cils in  the  management  of  public  instruction.  As  there  ought  to  be  a  school  in 
every  commun'^^  so  there  ought  \o  be  for  every  communal  school  a  special  com- 
mittee of  superintendence,  which  ought  to  be  formed  out  of  the  municipal  coun- 
cil, and  preftided  over  by  the  maire.  I  shall  perhaps  be  told,  that  men  who  are 
fit  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  comviuiu  are  not  fit  to  superintend  the  communal 
school.  I  deny  it:  nothing  is  wanted  for  this  superintendence  but  zeal,  and 
fathers  of  families  can  not  want  zeal  where  theirdearest  interests  are  concerned. 
In  Prussia  no  difficulty  is  found  in  this  matter,  and  every  parish-school  has  its 
Sckidvarstandf  in  great  part  elective.  Over  the  heads  of  these  local  committees 
there  ought  to  be  a  central  committee  in  the  chief  town  of  each  department, 
chosen  out  of  the  council  of  the  department,  and  presided  over  by  the  prefect. 
The  committee  of  each  c&niimine  would  correspond  with  the  committee  of  the 
department ;  that  is  to  say,  in  short,  the  ntaire^  with  the  prefect.  This  corres- 
pondence would  stimulate  the  zeal  of  both  committees.  By  it,  the  departmental 
committee  would  know  what  is  the  annual  supply  of  schoolmasters  required  for 
the  whole  department,  and  consequently,  the  number  of  masters  the  Normal 
School  of  the  department  ought  to  furnish,  and  consequently,  the  number  of 
pupils  it  ought  to  admit.  It  would  have  incessantly  to  urge  on  the  zeal  of  the 
local  committees  in  establishing  and  improving  schools,  for  the  sake  of  provi- 
ding as  well  as  possible  lor  the  pupils  it  sends  out  of  its  Normal  School.  Nothing 
can  be  more  simple  than  this  organization.  It  is,  applied  to  primary  instruc- 
tion, what  takes  place  in  the  ordinaiy  administration :  1  mean,  the  combined 
action  of  the  municipal  councils  and  the  departmental  councils,— of  the  maires 
and  the  prefects. 

After  the  administrative  authorities,  it  is  unquestionably  the  clergy  who 
ought  to  occupy  the  most  imfK)rtant  place  in  the  business  of  popular  education. 
The  rational  middle  course  is  to  put  the  cure  or  the  pastor,  t.  e.  the  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant  clergyman — and  i^  need  be  both,  on  every  communal  com- 
mittee *,  and  the  highest  dignitary  of  the  church  in  each  department,  on  the 
departmental  committee.  We  must  neither  deliver  over  our  committees  mto 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  nor  exclude  them  ;  we  must  admit  them,  because  they 
have  a  right  to  be  there,  and  to  represent  the  religion  of  the  country.  The 
men  of  good  sense,  good  manners,  and  of  consideration  in  their  neighborhood, 
of  whom  these  committees  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  composed,  will  gradually 
gain  ascendancy  over  their  ecclesiastical  colleagues,  by  treating  them  witn 
the  respect  due  to  their  sacred  functions.  We  must  have  the  clergy;  we  must 
neglect  nothing  to  bring  them  into  the  path  toward  which  every  thing  urges 
them  to  turn ;  both  their  obvious  interest,  and  their  sacred  calling,  and  the 
ancient  services  which  their  order  rendered  to  the  cause  of  civilization  in 
Europe.  But  if  we  wish  to  have  the  clergy  allied  with  us  in  the  work  of  popu- 
lar instruction,  that  instruction  must  not  be  stripped  of  morality  and  religion; 
for  then  indeed  it  would  become  the  duty  of  the  clergy  tO  oppose  it,  and  they 
would  have  the  sympathy  of  all  virtuous  men,  of  all  good  lathers  of  families, 
and  even  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  on  their  side.  Thank  God,  you  arc  too 
enlightened  a  statesman  to  think  that  true  popular  instruction  can  exist  without 
moral  education,  popular  morality  without  religion,  or  popular  religion  withooc 
a  church. 

The  proceedingtt  of  the  communal  and  departmental  committees,  the  nudf^ 
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sab-prefeets  and  prefects,  ought,  like  all  the  other  parts  of  the  administratioa,  to 
refer  to  one  common  centeri  from  Trbieh  a  vigorous  impulse  and  a  supreme 
gnidance  may  emanate,  and  upon  whom  all  the  responsihiiiiy  before  the  cham- 
Eers  may  rest.  This  center,  ip  France,  as  in  Prussia,  is,  the  ministry  and  coon- 
eil  of  public  instraction.  This  is  not  only  according  to  law.  but  to  nature  and 
reason.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  to  leave  primary  instruction  lo  ihe  minister 
who  has  all  the  rest  of  public  instruciiun,  as  well  as  ecclesiasiical  atfairs,  in 
his  hands}  that  is  to  say,  the  two  tilings  with  which  ihe  education  of  the  people 
is  the  most  intimately  connected.  Has  any  eril  resulted  from  the  present  order 
of  things?  Far  from  it:  every  body  is  agreed  that  the  minister  and  his  council 
have  done  a  great  deal  for  primary  instruction  since  the  revolution  of  July. 
As  you  would  have  been  able  to  effect  nothing  without  the  municipal  and  de- 
partmental councils,  the  maires  and  prefects,  so  those  authorities  acknowledge 
that  they  could  have  done  little  or  nothing  without  your  co-orjeraiion  and 
direction..  It  is  yon  who  excited  their  zeal,  who  supported  and  encouraged 
them;  you  who,  as  the  enlightened  dispenser  of  the  funds  placed  in  your  hands* 
by  the  two  chambers,  have  given  vigor  to  public  insirnclion  by  giving  propor- 
tionate aid  to  necessitous  places. 

I  strongly  recommend  tne  creation  of  a  special  inspector  of  primary  instruc- 
tion for  each  department.  Our  academical  inspectors  should  be  reserved  for 
schools  of  the  second  class,  which  will  suffice,  and  more  than  sutlice,  to  emplov 
all  their  powers,  and  all  their  diligence.  Your  natural  agents  and  corresponds 
cuts  for  primary  instruction  are  the  prefects,  who  would  preside  over  the  de- 
partmental committees,  and  to  whom  the  coiTcspondence  of  maires  and  com- 
munal committees,  as  well  as  the  report  of  the  departmental  inspector,  would 
be  addressed. 

The  prefects  would  correspond  officially  with  you,  as  they  have  hitherto  done 
eztra-officially ;  and  there  would  be  a  councilor  in  the  central  council  of  public 
instruction,  specially  charged  with  the  reports  to  be  made  on  that  portion  of  the 
business,  as  in  fact  there  is  now.  This  machinery  is  verv  simple,  and  would 
produce  quick  results ;  being  less  complex,  it  would  work  more  freely.  The 
only  thing  in  which  I  woula  employ  agents  taken  from  the  body  of  teachers 
would  be,  the  commission  of  examination  appointed  for  granting  schoolmasters' 
brevets.  No  one  disputes  that  professors  have  peculiar  qualifications,  and  all 
the  necessary  impartiality,  for  that  office.  I  should  wish,  then,  that  the  exam- 
ination-commission should  be  appointed  by  yon,  and  composed  of  mastei-s  ot 
professors  of  the  royal  or  the  communal  coUi's^es  of  ihe  department;  adding,  for 
the  religious  part,  a  clergyman  proposed  by  the  bishop. 

As  to  private  teachers,  and  what  people  are  pleased  to  call  liberty  of  primary 
tuition,  we  must  neither  oppose  it,  nor  reckon  upon  it.  There  are  branches  of 
the  public  service  which  must  be  secured  against  all  casualties  by  the  state,  and 
in  the  first  rank  of  these  is  primary  instruction.  Tt  is  the  bounden  duty  of  gov- 
ernment to  guarantee  it  against  all  caprices  of  public  opinion,  and  against  the 
variable  and  uncertain  calculations  of  tho'se  who  would  engage  in  it  as  a  means 
of  subsistence-  On  this  principle  are  founded  our  primary  Normal  Schools  in 
each  department,  bound  to  furnish  annually  the  average  number  of  schoolmas- 
ters required  by  the  department.  We  must  rely  exclu.sively  on  these  Normal 
Schools  for  the  regular  supply  of  communal  teachers. 

But  if,  in  the  face  of  our  primary  communal  schools,  there  are  persons  who, 
without  having  passed  through  the  Normal  Schools,  choose  to  establish  schools 
at  their  own  risk  and  peril,  it  is  obvious  that  they  ought  not  only  to  be  tolerated, 
bat  encouraged;  just  as  we  rejoice  that  private  institutions  and  boarding- 
schools  should  spring  up  beside  oar  royal  and  communal  colUges.  This  compe- 
tition can  not  be  otherwise  than  useful,  in  every  point  of  view.  If  the  private 
schools  prosper,  so  much  the  better;  they  are  at  full  liberty  to  try  all  sorts  of 
new  methods,  and  to  make  experiments  in  teaching,  which,  on  such  a  scale, 
ean  not  be  very  perilous.  At  all  events,  there  are  oar  Normal  Schools.  Thus 
all  interests  are  reconciled;  the  duties  of  the  state,  and  the  rights  of  individuals; 
the  claims  of  experience,  and  those  of  innovation.  Whoever  wishes  to  set  up  a 
private  school  must  be  subject  to  only  two.  conditions,  from  which  no  school, 
poblic  or  private,  can  on  any  pretext  be  exempt, — the  brevet  of  capacity,  given 
Dy  the  commission  of  examination,  and  the  sapervision  of  the  committee  of  the 
tammune  and  of  the  inspector  of  the  department. 

All  these  measoxes,  on  wlueh  I  .will  not  enluge,  are  more  or  less  founded  on 
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ezifiting  facts;  they  have  the  sanction  of  experience;  it  would  be  siiftply  t4" 
Tantageoas  to  add  that  of  law.  On  all  the  points  conceratDg'  which  the  law  is 
ailent.  experiments  might  be  made.  Among  these  experiments  some  would 
probably  be  saccessful :  when  snfficiently  long  practice  had  confirmed  them, 
they  might  be  inserted  in  a  new  law ;  or  ordoniuiHces  and  instnictions,  maturely 
weighed  b)r  the  royal  council,  would  conyen  them  into  general  and  officiu 
measures.  Nothing  must  pass  into  a  law  which  has  not  the  warranty  of  suc- 
cess. Laws  are  not  to  be  perilous  experiments  on  society ;  they  ought  simply 
to  sum  up  and  to  generalize  the  lessons  of  experience." 

On  the  experience  of  Prasaia  as  a  basis,  a  great  and  oomprehenaive 
measure  of  elementary  education  for  France  was  framed  by  M-  Ouizot 
The  bill  was  reported  in  1832.  In  introducing  the  measure  to  the  coo- 
sideration  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Ghiizot  made  a  speech  as 
remarkable  for  its  eloquence  as  for  its  large  and  liberal  views  of  popular 
education,  as  will  be  indicated  by  the  following  passages: 

"  In  framing  this  bill,  it  is  experience,  and  experience  alone,  that  we  have 
taken  for  our  guide.  The  principles  and  practices  recommended  have  been 
supplied  to  us  by  facts.  There  is  not  one  pari  of  the  mechanism  which  has  not 
been  worked  successfully.  We  conceive  that,  on  the  sabject  of  the  education 
of  the  people,  our  business  is  rather  to  methodize  and  improve  what  exists,  than 
to  destroy  for  the  purpose  of  inventing  and  renewing  upon  the  faith  of  dangerous 
theuries.  It  is  by  laboring  incessantly  on  these  maxims,  that  the  Adminisira- 
tion  has  been  enabled  to  communicate  a  firm  and  steady  movement  to  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  public  service ;  so  much  so,  that  we  take  leave  to  say, 
that  more  has  been  done  for  primary  education  during  the  last  two  years,  (l83l, 
1^-2,^  and  by  the  Government  of  July,  than  during  the  forty  years  preceding, 
by  all  the  former  Oovem men ts.  The 'first  Revolution  was  lavish  of  promises, 
without  troubling  itself  about  the  peribrmance.  The  Imperial  Government  ex- 
hausted itself  in  efforts  to  regenerate  the  higher  instruction,  called  secondary; 
but  did  nothing  for  that  of  the  people.  The  restored  Dynasty,  up  to  1828,  ex- 
nended  no  more  than  50,000  francs  annually  upon  primaiY  instruction.  The 
Ministry  of  1828  obtained  from  the  Chamber  a  grant  of  300,000  francs.  Since 
the  Revolution  of  Jnly,  18$),  a  million  has  been  voted  annually — that  is,  more 
in  two  years  than  the  KCstoration  in  fifteen.  Those  are  the  means,  and  here  are 
the  results.  All  of  you  are  aware  that  primary  instruction  depends  altogether 
on  the  corresponding  Normal  Schools.  The  prosperity  of  these  establishments 
is  the  measure  of  its  progress.  The  Imperial  Grovemment,  which  first  pronounc- 
ed with  effect  the  words,  Normal  Schools,  left  us  a  legacy  of  one.  Tne  Kestor- 
ation  added  five  or  six.  Those,  of  which  some  were  in  their  infancy,  we  have 
greatly  improved  within  the  last  iwo  years,  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  estab- 
lished thirty  new  ones;  twenty  of  which  ate  in  full  operation,  forming  in  each 
department  a  vast  focus  of  lignt,  scattering  its  rays  in  all  directions  among  the 
people." 

The  Bill  recognized  two  decrees  of  primary  instruction,  viz.  elementa* 
ry  and  superior,  in  speaking  of  which  M.  Guizot  remarks: 

"  The  first  degree  of  instruction  should  be  common  to  the  country  and  the 
towns;  it  should  be  met  with  in  the  humblest  borough,  as  well  as  in  the  largest 
city,  wherever  a  human  being  is  to  be  found  within  our  land  of  France.  By 
the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  it  provides  for  the  most  essential 
wants  of  life ;  by  that  of  the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  of  the 
French  language,  it  implants,  enlarges,  and  spreads  every  where  the  spirit  and 
unity  of  the  French  nationality ;  finally,  by  moral  and  religious  instruction,  it 
provides  for  another  class  of  wants  quite  as  real  as  the  others,  and  which  Prov- 
idence has  placed  in  the  hearts  of  the  poorest,  as  well  as  of  the  richest,  in  this 
world,  for  upholding  the  dignity  of«hnman  life  and  the  protection  of  social  order. 
The  first  degree  of  mstruction  is  extensive  enough  to  make  a  man  of  him  who 
will  receive  it,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  limited  to  be  every  where 
leaiized.    ft  is  the  strict  debt  of  the  country  toward  all  its  children. 

Bmthe  law  is  so  fhuaed,  that  by  higher  eiemeatary  sohools,  prijautiy  in- 
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stnietion  can  be  90  derdoped,  so  yaried,  as  to  satisfy  the  waota  of  those  profc»- 
sions  which,  though  not  scientific,  yet  require  to  be  acquainted  with  *  tne  ele» 
raents  of  science,  as  they  apply  ii  every  day  in  the  office,  the  workshop,  and 
fleW.'" 

On  the  plan  of  supervision  of  schools,  which  embraced  both  local  and 

state  inspection,  the  Minister  rem&rks : 

'*  In  the  first  place,  this  operation  demands,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  much 
more  time,  application,  and  patience,  than  can  reasonably  be  expected  from 
men  of  the  world,  like  the  member  of  ihe  council  of  the  arrondissement  and  of 
the  department;  or  from  men  of  business,  necessarily  confined  to  their  homes, 
like  the  members  of  the  municipal  council.  In  the  next  place,  positive  and 
technical  knowledge  of  the  various  matters  on  which  the  examination  turns  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  kafoe  such  knowledge,  it  must 
have  been  proved  to  exist,  in  order  to  give  to  these  examinations  the  requisite 
weight  and  authority..  For  these  reasons,  the  members  of  these  commissions 
oognt  to  be,  in  great  part,  men  specially  qualified — men  familiar  with  the  basi- 
ness  of  tuition.  It  is  evident  that  primary  instraction  rests  entirely  on  these 
examinations.  Suppose  a  little  negligence,  a  little  false  indulgence,  a  little 
ignorance,  and  it  is  all  over  with  primary  instruction.  It  is  necessary  then,  to 
compose  these  commissions  with  tne  most  scrupulous  severity,  and  to  appoint 
only  persons  versed  in  the  matter." 

The  necessity  of  providing  for  the  professional  education  and  training 

ofteacheni  is  thus  eloquently  set  forth : 

*' All  the  provisions  hitherto  described  would  be  of  none  effect,  if  we  took  no 
pains  to  procure  for  the  public  school  thus  constituted,  an  able  master,  and 
worthy  of  the  high  vocation  of  instructing  the  people.  It  can  not  be  too  often 
repeated,  that  it  is  the  master  that  makes  the  school.  And,  indeed,  what  a 
well-assorted  union  of  qualities  is  required  to  constitute  a  good  schoolmaster  I 
A  good  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  a  man  who  knows  much  more  than  he  is 
called  upon  to  t^ch,  that  he  may  teach  wiih  intelligence  and  with  taste ;  who  is 
to  live  in  a  humole  sphere,  and  yet  to  have  a  noble  and  elevated  mind,  that  he 
may  preserve  that  dignity  ofsentiment  and  of  deportment,  without  which  he  will 
never  obtain  the  respect  and  confidence  of  families ;  who  pc>ssesses  a  rare  mix- 
ture of  gentleness  and  fimmess ;  for,  inferior  though  he  oe  in  station  to  many 
individuals  in  the  commwnt^  he  ought  to  be  the  obsequious  servant  of  none ; — a 
man  not  ignorant  of  his  rights,  but  thinking  mnch  more  of  his  duties ;  showing 
to  all  a  good  example,  and  serving  to  all  as  a  counselor ;  not  given  to  change 
his  condition,  but  satisfied  with  his  situation,  because  it  gives  him  the  power  ol 
doing  good ;  and  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  live  and  to  die  in  the  service  ot 
primary  instruction,  which  to  him  is  the  service  of  God  and  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. To  rear  masters  approaching  to  such  a  model  is  a  difficult  task ;  and  yet 
we  must  succeed  in  it,  or  else  we  have  done  nothing  for  elementary  instruction. 
A  bad  schoolmaster,  like  a  bad  parish  priest,  is  a  scourge  to  2^  commute  s  and 
though  we  are  often  obliged  to  be  contented  with  indifferent  ones,  we  must  do 
our  Dcst  to  improve  the  average  qualitv.  We  have,  therefore,  availed  ouiv 
selves  of  a  bright  thought  struck  out  in  tne  heat  of  the  Revolution,  by  a  decree 
of  the  National  Convention,  in  1794,  and  aflerward  applied  by  Napoleon,  in 
his  decree,  in  1806,  for  the  oi^nization  of  the  University,  to  the  establishment 
of  his  central  Normal  School  at  Paris.  We  carry  its  application  still  lower 
than  he  did  in  the  social  scale,  when  we  propose  that  no  school-master  shall  be 
appointed  who  has  not  himself  been  a  pupil  of  the  school  which  instructs  in  the 
art  of  teaching,  and  who  is  not  certified,  aAer  a  strict  examination,  to  have 
profited  by  the  opportunities  he  has  enjoyed.** 

No  statesman  of  any  age  or  country,  has  expressed  in  language  at  once 

eloquent  and  just,  a  more  exalted  estimate  of  the  mission  of  the  teacher. 

The  same  views  had  already  been  earnestly  expressed  by  If.  Coosin  in 

his  Report  to  the  Minister : 

> 

As  every  ooaannie  most  have  its  primsTy  school,  so  every  department  must  b^ 
isquired  to  vslSvflinds  fi>r  a  teaofaen*  Seaunaiy,  on  condition  that  you  take  upon 
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yourself,  1.  the  salary  of  the  director,  whom  you  would  nominate;  2.  the 
ooofcs,  maps,  and  instruments  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  students.  It 
nrast  be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  Uiat  every  department  mr  .  have  its 
Normal  School ;  but  that  school  should  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  and 
the  wealth  of  the  department,  and  it  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  small 
in  one  and  large  in  another.  I  take  <the  liberty  of  referring  to  a  very 
simple  and  very  economical  plan  on  which  a  primary  Normal  School  may 
at  first  be  organized. 

Choose  the  best-conducted  primanr  school  in  the  department,  that 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  master  of^^the  greatest  ability  and  trust-wor- 
thiness. Annex  to  this^school  a  class  called  Normal,  in  which  this  same 
master  shall  teach  his  art  to  a  certain  number  of  young  men  of  the  de- 
partment, who  are  willing  to  come  to  it  to  form  themselves  for  school- 
roasters.  None  should  be  admitted  till  afler  an  examination,  made  by  a 
commission  appointed  by  you.  This  commission  must  send  you  the  re- 
sults of  its  labors ;  and  it  would  be  well  that  the  admisstoo  of  the  students 
to  the  primary  Normal  School  should  be  signed  by  you,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  admission  of  students  to  the  great  Normal  School  for  the  instruction 
of  the  second  degree.  This  small  Normal  School  ought  never  to  be  placed 
in  a  very  large  town,  the  influence  of  which  would  be  adverse  to  that 
spirit  of  poverty,  humility  and  peace,  so  necessary  to  the  students.  There 
is  no  objection  to  their  being  day-pupils,  provided  they  are  responsible^r 
their  conduct  out  of  the  house.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  all  should  receive 
exhibitions,  or  purses,  especially  whole  purses,  in  all  small  towns  there 
are  families  in  which  a  young  man  may  oe  boarded  and  lodged  for  about 
;K)0  francs  a  year,  ($60;)  so  that  3000  francs,  (8600,)  prudently  divided 
into  whole,  half,  and  quarter  purees,  would  easily  defray  the  cost  of  ten  or 
fifteen  students.  Give  the  master  the  title  of^  Director  *  of  the  Normal 
School,  which  would  be  a  real  gain  to  him,  inasmuch  as  it  would  increase 
his  consideration ;  and  for  the  additional  labor  you  impose«upon  him,  give 
him  a  salary  of  700  or  800  francs.  Add  a  yearly  allowance  of  400  or  500 
francs  for  books,  maps,  and  other  things  required  in  teaching ;  and  thu% 
(of  5000  francs,  (SICOO,)  at  the  utmost,  you  nave  a  small  Normal  School, 
which  will  be  extremely  useful  to  the  department  The  pupils  should  be 
permitted  to  leave  it  if  they  choose,  in  a  year,  provided  they  be  able  to  go 
through  the  examination  at  quitting,  on  which  depends  their  obtaining 
the  brevet  of  primary  teacher.  Yes,  it  rests  with  you,  by  means  of  a 
circular  to  this  effect  addressed  to  all  the  prefects  of  the  kingdom,  to  have 
in  a  few  months,  eighty-four  small  primary  Normal  Schools  in  France. 
The  plan  which  I  propose  does  not  commit  you  to  any  future  measures, 
yet  it  at  once  covers  France  with  Normal  Schools  which  will  supply  our 
nrst  wants.  It  is  for  time,  zeal,  intelligence,  and  perseverance  to  do  the 
vest  There  must  always  necessarily  be  a  great  difference  amon^  the 
Normal  Schools  of  our  eighty-four  departments ;  but  the  best  way  is*  to 
go  on  gradually  improving,  in  proportion  as  experience  shows  you  what 
is  required.  Even  with  this  wise  tardiness,  three  or  four  years  will  suffice 
to  improve  all  these  small  Normal  Schools,  and  to  raise  a  great  number 
to  the  rank  of  complete  great  Normal  Schools. 

The  difference  between  a  great  and  a  small  Normal  School  consists  in 
this :  a  small  Normal  School  is  only  ^n  appendage  to  a  primary  school, 
whilst  a  great  Normal  School  is  an  establishment  subsistincr  by  and  (br 
itself,  to  which  a  primary  school  (and  if  possible  that  should  comprise 
both  an  elementary  and  a  middle  school)  is  annexed.  ( 

.  This  difibreoce  gives  the  measure  of  all  other  difierepces.  In  the 
small  Normal  School  there  are  only  day-pupils,  or  at  most  a  few  board- 
ers. In  the  ^reat,  the  majority  may  be  boarders.  In  the  ohe,  the  course 
may  be  lenAinated  in  a  year;  in  the  other,  it  should  extend  through  two 
years,  u  at  finihi  $  and  even^  Id  time,  iMsconliog  to  4hm  mmnwcm  of  Ura 
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departments  and  the  progress  of  public  edacation.it  might  embrace  three 
years,  as  in  most  of  the  great  Normal  Schools  of  Prussia, — Potsdam,  for 
example.  The  departments  must  be  the  judges  of  their  resources  and  ot 
their  wants,  A  department  which  wants  twenty  schoolmasters  a  year, 
and  which  has  a  certain  number  of  middle  or  burgher  schools,  as  well  as 
numy  elementary  schools,  can  very  well  receive  twenty  pupils  a  year ; 
which,  supposing  the  course  to  occupy  two  or  three  years,  amounts  to  forty 
or  sixty  pupils  at  a  time  in  the  school.  Then  there  must  be  accommoda- 
tion for  boarding  them,  a  large  building,  a  .greater  number  of  masters, 
more  exhibitions,  (^bourses,)  more  expense  of  every  sort. 

In  the  hope  that  the  few  great  primary  Normal  Schools  we  already 
possess  will  soon  be  succeeded  by  others,  I  beg  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing maxims,  deduced  from  general  experience,  and  from  all  the  data 
I  have  accumulated  here. 

I.  To  begin  by  giving  instructions  rather  than  rules ;  to  confine  your- 
self in  these  instructions  to  the  establishing  of  a  few  essential  points,  and 
to  leave  the  rest  to  the  departmental  committee.  To  discuss  and  decide 
this  small  number  of  points  in  the  royal  council ;  not  to  multiply  them, 
but  inflexibly  lo  enforce  their  execution.  The  fewer  they  are,  the  nvire 
easy  will  this  execution  be,  and  the  more  susceptible  will  they  be  of  ap- 
plication to  all  the  Normal  Schools  of  France ;  so  that  there  would  be  a 
common  groundwork  for  all ;  a  unity,  which,  passing  from  the  Normal 
Schools  into  the  Whole  body  of  popular  education,  would  have  a  beneficial 
influence  in  strengthening  the  national  unity.  At  tlie  same  time,  this 
unity  would  not  be  prejudicial  to  local  diversities ;  for  the  departmental 
committee  would  be  desired  to  appl^  your  general  instructions  according 
to  the  peculiar  manners  or  usages  ol  the  department  From  the  combina- 
tion of  the  uniformity  of  these  instructions,  with  the  diversity  of  arrange- 
ments which  the  prudence  and  intelligence  of  the  committee,  and  the 
experience  of  each  year,  will  recommend,  a  set  of  regulations  for  each 
Normal  School  will  gradually  arise,  more  or  less  definitive,  and  therefore 
fit  to  be  made  public  The  plan  of  study  of  the  great  Normal  School  at 
Paris,  for  the  supply  of  the  royal  and  communal  colleges^  is  the  fruit  of 
fifteen  years'  experience.  This  school,  which  was  founded  in  1810,  had 
no  written  laws  till  1815.  We  made  important  modifications  in  those 
laws  at  the  Revolution  of.l830,  and  it  was  not  till  then  that  we  ventured 
to  print  them,-  as  the  result,  nearly  definitive,  or  at  least  likely  to  endure 
for  some  time,  of  all  the  experiments  successively  tried.  Let  us  imitate 
this  caution,  and  begin  with  a  simple  set  of  instructions  from  the  minister. 
Rules  for  the  studies  and  the  discipline  will  gradually  arise.  Every  year 
will  modify  them.  The  important  thing  is,  to  exact  an  accurate  account 
of  the  proceedings  and  results  of  the  year,  drawn  up  by  the  director,  and 
transmitted  to  you,  together  with  all  the  necessary  documents,  by  the  de- 
partmental committee  and  the  prefect,  who  will  subjoin  their  own  opinion. 
Then,  and  then  only,  you  will  interpose  your  authority,  with  that  of  the 
royal  council,  which  will  revise  this  report  every  year  at  the  vacation,  and 
pronounce  on  the  improvements  to  be  introduced. 

II.  To  attach  the  greatest  possible  importance  to  the  choice  of  a  director. 
It  is  a  principle  generally  established  in  Prussia,  that  the  goodness  of  a 
Normal  School  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  goodness  of  the  director ;  just 
as  the  primary  school  is  what  its  master  is.  What  constitutes  a  Normal 
School  is  not  a  fine  building;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  amiss  that  itsliould 
not  be  over  commodious  or  ^leodid.  It  is  not  even  the  excellence  of  the 
regalations,  which,  without  a  faithful  and  intelligent  execution  of  them, 
are  only  a  useless  hit  of  pc\per.  A  Normal  Sobixil  is  what  its  director  is. 
He  is  the  U^e  and  soui  of  it  If  he  is  a  laan  of  ability,  he  will  turn  the 
poorest  and.  humbleet  elements  to  account ;  if  he  is  wcapable,  the  host 
nod  mostpfoUfio  will  remaiii  aterile  in  hie  hnndfl.    L»t  vm  by>iio  meuM 
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make  our  directors  mere  house-stewards.  A  director  ought  to  be  at  th« 
head  of  the  most  important  branches  of  instruction,  and  to  set  an  example 
to  ail  the  other  masters.  He  must  have  long  fuiiiiled  the  dutiesof  a  mas- 
ter ;  first,  in  different  classes  of  a  Nonnal  course  of  education,  so  that  he 
may  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  whole  system  ;  secondly,  in  Beveral 
Normal  Schools,  so  that  he  mav  have  experience  of  difficulties  of  various 
kinds ;  lastly,  he  must  not  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  Normal  School  oi 
the  highest  class,  till  he  has  been  director  of  several  of  an  inferior  class, 
00  as  to  graduate  promotion  according  to  merit,  and  thus  keep  up  an  hon- 
orable emulation. 

in.  An  excellent  practice  in  Germany  is,  to  place  the  candidates,  im- 
mediately on  their  leaving  the  Normal  School  as  assistant  masters  in 
schools  which  admit  of  two.  The  young  men  thus  go  through  at  least  a 
year  of  apprenticeship, — a  very  useful  novitiate :  they  gain  age  and  ex- 
perience, and  their  final  appointment  depends  on  their  conduct  as  assist- 
ant masters.  I  regard  every  gradation  a«  extremely  useful,  and  I  think 
a  little  graduated  scale  of  powers  and  duties  might  be  advantageously 
introduced  into  primary  instruction. 

Ist  Pupil  of  a  Normal  School  admitted  ailer  competitioii^  holding  a 
more  or  less  high  rank  in  the  examination  list  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
and  quitting  the  school  with  such  or  such  a  number.  2d.  Same  pupil 
promoted  to  the  situation  of  assistant  master.  3d.  Schoolmaster  succes- 
sively in  diffdrent  schools  rising  in  salary  and  in  importance.  4th.  After 
distinguished  services,  master  m  a  primary  Normal  School  5th.  Lastly, 
director  of  a  school  of  that  class,  with  the  prospect  of  gradually  rising  to 
be  director  of  a  numerous  and  wealthy  Normal  School,  which  would  be  a 
post  equal  to  that  of  professor  of  a  royal  college.  The  human  soul  lives 
m  the  future,  it  is  ambitious,  because  it  is  infinite.  Let  us  theu  open  to 
it  a  progressive  career,  even  in  the  humblest  occupations. 

IV.  We  can  not  be  too  deeply  impressed  with  this  truth — that  paid 
instruction  is  better  than  gratuitous  instruction.  The  entire  sum  paid  for 
board  at  a  Normal  School  must  be  extremely  moderate,  for  the  young 
men  of  the  poorest  classes  to  be  able  to  pay  it  We  must  give  only  quar- 
ter or  half  exhibitions,  (6ourses,)  reserving  two  or  three  whole  ones  for 
the  two  or  three  young  men,  out  of  the  fideen  admitted  annually,  who 
stand  first  on  the  list ;  and  even  this  should  not  be  continued  to  them  the 
second  year,  unless  their  conduct  had  been  irreproachable  and  their  appli- 
cation unremitting. 

On  the  same  principle  as  that  laid  down  above,  the  elementary  school 
annexed  to  the  Normal  School  ought  not  to  be  entirely  gratuitous ;  it 
ouffht  to  have  no  other  masters  than  the  fbrwardest  pupils  of  the  Normal 
School,  acting  under  the  direction  of  their  masters.  The  profits  of  the 
elementary  school  for  practice  would  go  to  diminish  the  total  cost  of  the 
Normal  School.  As  (or  the  middle  school  for  practice,  it  would  be  ooa- 
trary  to  the  principle  of  all  middle  schools  to  have  it  gratuitous. 

V.  Divide  the  studies  of  all  Normal  Schools  into  two  parts :  during 
the  first,  the  pupils  should  be  considered  simply  as  students,  whose  ac- 
quirements are  to  be  confirmed,  extended,  and  methodized :  during  the 
second,  as  masters,  who  are  to  be  theoretically  and  practically  taught  the 
art  of  teaching.  If  the  Normal  course  only  lasts  a  year,  this  part  of  it 
ought  to  occupy  at  least  six  months ;  if  it  msts  two  years,  it  ought  to  oc- 
cupy a  year ;  if  tliree  years,  it  would  still  occupy  only  a  year.  The  stu- 
dents in  this  last  year  would  ffive  lessons  in  the  eiemeotMy  and  middle 
schools  annexed  to  the  Normal  School 

YI.  The  examination  at  quitting  ou^ht  to  be  more  rigid  than  that  at 
entering  the  school.  The  important  thing  is  to  have  young  men  of  good 
capacity,  even  if  they  know  little ;  for  tfaey  will  learn  rapidly ;  while 
■ome,.who  might  not  be  deficient  in  a  certain  quantity  of  aequired  koow^ 
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ledge,  bat  were  dull  or  wrong-headed,  could  never  be  made  good  pchool- 
masterv.  No  latitude  whatever  must  be  iefl  to  the  Comniissbn  of  £xail>- 
inatioQ  at  departure.  Hera^  intelligence  must  show  itself  in  positive' 
attainments,  since  opportunity  to  acquire  them  has  been  given.  Nothing 
but  negligence  can  nave  stood  in  their  way,  and  Uiat  negligence  would 
be  the  greatest  of  all  faults.  This  latter  examination,  therefore,  must  be 
directed  to  ascertain  the  acquired,  and  not  the  natural  fitness.  But  in 
the  examination  on  entering,  I  wish  that  the  Commission  should  more 
particularly  inquire  into  the  talents  and  natural  bent,  and,  above  all,  into 
the  moral  character  and  disposition.  A  little  discretionary  power  ought 
to  be  confided  to  it  This  applies  more  especially  to  those  Normal 
Schools,  the  course  of  which  lasts  two  or  three  years.  Three  years  of 
study  will  not  give  intelligence;  but  they  will  give  all  the  necessary 
attainments  in  abundance. 

Vil.  It  is  my  earnest  desire,  that  conferences*  should  be  formed  among 
the  schoolmasters  of  each  canton.  I  wish  it,  but  have  but  little  hope  of  it, 
at  least  at  first  Such  conferences  suppose  both  too  great  a  love  for  their 
profession,  and  too  great  a  familiarity  with  the  spirit  of  association.  A 
thing  much  more  easy  to  accomplish  is,  that  during  the  vacations  of  the 
primary  schools,  a  certain  number  of  masters  should  repair  to  the  Normal 
School  of  the  department  to  perfect  themselves  in  this  or  that  particular 
branch;  and  to  receive  lessons  appropriate  to  their  wants,  as  is  the  case 
in  Prussia.  This  time  would  be  very  usefully,  and  even  very  agreeably 
employed ;  for  the  young  masters  would  be  brought  into  contact  with 
their  old  instructors  and  companions,  and  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
renewing  and  cementing  old  friendships.  Here  would  be  an  interesting 
prospect  for  them  every  year.  For  such  an  object,  we  must  not  grudge 
a  little  expense  for  their  journey  and  their  residence.  I  should  therefore 
wish  that  the  vacations  of  the  primary  schools,  which  must  be  regulated 
by  certain  agricultural  labors,  should  always  precede  those  of  the  primary 
Normal  Schools,  in  order  that  the  masters  of  the  former  might  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  tlie  lessons  in  the  latter,  and  mieht  be  present  at  the 
parting  examinations  of  the  third  year,  which  would  be  an  excellent  ex- 
ercise for  the  young  acting  masters. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  utility  of  having  an  inspector  of  primary  schools 
for  each  department,  who  would  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in 
^ing  from  school  to  school,  in  stirring  up  the  zeal  of  the  masters,  in  ^v^ 
mg  a  right  direction  to  that  of  the  communal  committees,  and  in  keeping 
up  a  general  and  very  beneficial  harmony  among  the  mairea  and  the 
cures.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  sav,  that  this  inspector  ought  always 
to  be  some  old  master  of  a  Normal  School^  selectea  for  his  talents,  and 
still  more  for  his  tried  character.  But  if  this  institution,  which  is  univer- 
sal in  Giermany,  were  not  popular  among  us,  nearly  the  same  results 
might  be  obtained  by  authonzing  the  director,  or  in  default  of  him,  some 
masters  of  the  Normal  School,  to  visit  a  certain  number  of  the  schools  oi 
Uie  department  every  year,  during  the  vacation  of  their  own  school,  and 
to  do  what  would  be  done  by  the  inspector  above  named.  They  would 
find  great  fiicilities  from  their  old  habits  of  intercourse  and  friendship  with 
most  of  the  masters,  over  whom  they  would  exercise  almost  a  paternal 
influence.  On  the  other  hand,  they  would  gain  by  these  visits,  and  would 
acquire  a  continually  increasing  experience,  which  would  turn  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Normal  Schools,  i  ou  have  seen  tliat  in  Prussia,  besides 
the  visits  of  the  circle-inspectors,  the  directors  of  Normal  Schools  nudce  visit- 
atione  of  this  kindj  for  which  they  receive  some  very  slender  remtuieration ; 
for  th^se  little  journeys  are  sources  of  pleasure  to  tbem,  as  well  as  of  util- 
ity to  the  public 
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VIII.  Let  solidity,  rather  than  extent,  be  aimed  at,  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction. The  young  masters  must  know  a  few  things  fundamentally, 
rather  than  many  things  superficially.  Vague  and  superficial  attain- 
ments must  be  avoided  at  any  rate.  The  steady  continuous  labor  whi<^ 
must  be  gone  through  to  know  anything  whatsoever  thoroughly,  is  an 
admirable  discipline  lor  the  mind,  besides,  notliinff  is  so  prolific  as  one 
thing  well  known ;  it  is  an  excellent  starting  point  ^r  a  thousand  others. 
The  final  examinations  must  be  mainly  directed  to  the  elements, — ^they 
must  probe  to  the  bottom,  they  must  keep  solidity  always  in  view. 

IX.  Avoid  ambitious  methods  and  exclusive  systems:  attend,  above 
all,  to  results,  that  is  to  say,  to  solid  acquirements ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
them,  consult  experience.  Clear  explanations  on  every  subject,  connect- 
edneiis  and  continuity  in  the  lessons,  with  an  ardent  love  for  the  buainesB 
of  teaching,  are  worth  all  the  generad  rules  and  methods  in  the  world. 

X.  A  branch  of  study  common  to  all  schools  ought  to  be  the  French 
tonfi^ue ;  the  just  pronunciation  of  words,  and  the  purity  and  correctness 
of  language.  By  this  means  the  national  language  would  insensibly 
supersede  the  rude  unintelligible  dialects  and  provinciahsms.  In  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  where  German  is  still  the  language  of  the  people,  Greiman 
and  French  must  both  be  taught,  in  order  not  to  offend  against  local 
attachments,  and  at  the  same  time  to  implant  the  spirit  of  nationality. 

XL  Without  neglecting  physical  science,  and  the  knowled^  applka- 
ble  to  the  arts  of  life,  we  must  make  moral  science,  which  is  o(  lar  higher 
importance,  our  main  object  The  mind  and  the  character  are  wmit  a 
true  master  ought,  above  all.  to  fashion.  We  must  la^the  foundations  of 
moral  life  in  the  souls  of  our  young  masters,  and  therefore  we  must  place 
religious  instruction, — that  is,  to  ej^ak  distinctly,  Christian  instruction, — in 
tlie  first  rank  in  the  education  of  our  Normal  Schools.  Leaving  to  the 
curey  or  to  the  pastor  of  the  place,  the  care  of  instilling  the  doctrines  pecu* 
liar  to  each  communion,  we  must  constitute  religion  a  special  object  of 
instruction,  which  must  have  its  place  in  each  year  of  the  Normal  course; 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  entire  course,  tlie  voun^  masters,  without  being 
theologians,  may  have  a  clear  and  precise  knowTed^e  of  the  history,  doc- 
trines, and,  above  all,  the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity.  Without  this, 
the  pupils,  when  they  become  masters,  would  be  incapable  of  giving  any 
other  religious  instruction  than  the  mechanical  repetitk>n  of  the  catechism, 
which  would  be  quite  insufficient  I  would  particulEudv  urge  this  point, 
which  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  delicate  of  all.  mfore  we  can 
decide  on  what  should  constitute  a  true  primary  Normal  School,  we  must 
determine  what  ought  to  be  the  character  of  a  simple  elementary  school, 
that  is,  a  humble  village  school.  The  popular  schools  of  a  nation  ought 
to  be  imbued  with  the  religious  spirit  of  that  nation.  Now  without  going* 
into  the  question  of  diversities  of  doctrine,  is  Christianity,  or  is  it  not,  the 
religion  of  the  people  of  France?  It  can  not  be  deni^  that  it  is.  I  ask 
then,  is  it  our  object  to  respect  the  religion  of  the  people,  or  to  destroy  it? 
If  we  mean  to  set  about  destroying  it,  then,  I  allow,  we  ought  by  no 
means  to  have  it  taught  in  the  people's  schools.  But  if  the  object  we 
propose  to  ourselves  is  totally  dinerent,  we  'must  teach  our  children  that 
religion  which  civilized  our  fathers ;  that  religbn  whose  liberal  spirit  pre- 
pared, and  can  alone  sustain,  all  the  ^eat  institutions  of  modern  times. 
We  must  also  permit  the  clergy  to  fulfil  their  first  duty, — the  superintend- 
ence of  religious  instruction.  But  in  order  to  stand  the  test  of  this  superin- 
tendence with  honor,  the  schoolmaster  must  be  enabled  to  give  adequate 
religious  instruction ;  otherwise  parents,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  their 
children  receive  a  good  religious  education,  will  require  us  to  appoint 
ecclesiastics  as  schoolmasters,  which,  though  assuredly  better  than  luiving^ 
irreligious  schoolmasters,  would  be  liable  to  very  serious  objections  oi 
various  kinds.    The  less  we  desire  our  schools  to  be  ecclesiastical,  the 
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more  ought  they  to  be  Christian.  It  necessarily  follows,  that  there  must 
be  a  coarse  of  special  religious  instruction  in  our  Normal  Schools.  Reli- 
gion is.  in  my  eyes,  the  best,  perhaps  the  only,  basis  of  popular  educa- 
tion. I  know  something  of  Surope,  and  never  have  I  seen  good  schools 
where  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  was  wanting.  Primary  instruction 
flourishes  in  three  countries,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  Germany;  in  all  it  10 
profoundly  religious.  It  is  said  to  be  so  in  America.  The  little  popular 
instruction  I  ever  found  in  Italy  came  from  the  priests.  In  France,  with 
few  exceptions,  our  best  schoo&fbr  the  poor  are  those  of  the  Freres  de  la 
Doctrine  Chreiienne,  (Brothers  of  tlie  Christian  Doctrine. )  These  are  facts 
which  it  is  necessary  to  be  incessantly  repeatinff  to  certain  persons.  Let 
them  go  into  the  schools  of  the  poor, — let  themlearn  what  patience,  what 
resignation,  are  required  to  induce  a  man  to  persevere  in  so  toilsome  an 
employment  Have  better  nurses  ever  been  found  than  those  benevolent 
nuns  who  bestow  on  poverty  all  those  attentions  we  pay  to  wealth? 
There  are  things  in  human  society  which  can  neither  be  conceived  nor 
accomplished  withc^ut  virtue, — that  is  to  say,  when  speaking  of  the  mass, 
without  religion.  •  The  schools  for  the  middle  classes  may  be  an  object  of 
speculation ;  but  the  country  schools,  ihe  miserable  little  schools  in  the 
south,  in  the  west,  in  Britanny,  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  and,  with- 
out going  80  far,  the  lowest  schools  of  our  great  cities,  of  raris  itself,  will 
never  hold  out  any  adequate  inducement  to  persons  seeking  a  remunera- 
ting occupation.  There  will  doubtless  be  some  philosophers  inspired 
with  the  ardent  philanthropy  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paule,  without  his  reli- 

fious  enthusiasm,  who  would  devote  themselves  to  this  austere  vocation ; 
ut  the  question  is  not  to  have  here  and  there  a  master.  We  have  more 
than  forty  thousand  schools  to  serve,  and  it  were  wise  to  call  religion  to 
the  aid  of  our  insufficient  means,  were  it  but  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
pecuniary  burdens  of  the  nation.  Either  you  must  lavish  the  treasures 
of  the  state,  and  the  revenues  of  the  comvmnea^  in  order  to  give  high 
salaries,  and  even  pensions^  to  that  new  order  of  tradesmen  calle^i  school- 
masters; or  you  must  not  imagine  you  can  do  without  Christian  charity, 
and  that  spirit  of  poverty,  humility,  courageous  resignation,  and  modest 
dignity,  which  Christianity,  rightly  understood  and  wisely  taught,  can 
abne  give  to  the  teachers  of  the  people.  The  more  I  think  of  all  this,  the 
more  Ilook  at  the  schools  in  this  country,  the  more  I  talk  with  the  direct- 
ors of  Normal  Schools  and  councilors  of  the  ministry,  the  more  I  am 
strengthened  in  the  conviction  that  we  must  make  any  efforts  or  any 
sacrifices  to  come  to  a  good  understanding  with  the  clergy  on  the  subject 
of  popular  education,  and  to  constitute  religion  a  special  and  very  care- 
fully-taught branch  0^  instruction  in  our  primary  Normal  Schools. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  this  advice  will  grate  on  the  ears  of  man)^  per- 
sons, and  that  Ishall  be  thought  extremely  devout  at  Paris.  Yet  it  is  not 
from  Rome,  but  from  Berlin,  that  I  address  you.  The  man  who  holds 
this  language  to  you  is  a  philosopher,  formerlv  disliked,  and  even  perse- 
cuted, by  the  priestliood ;  but  this  philosopher  has  a  mind  too  little  afiect- 
ed  by  the  recollection  of  his  own  insults,  and  is  too  well  acquainted  with 
human  nature  and  with  history,  not  to  regard  religion  as  an  indestructi- 
ble power:  genuine  Christianity,  as  a  means  of  civilization  fort  lie  people 
and  a  necessary  support  for  those  on  whom  society  imposes  irksome  and 
humble  duties,  without  the  slightest  prospect  of  fortune,  without  the  least 
gratification  of  self-love. 

r  am  now  arrived  at  the  termination  of  this  long  report  May  it  be  of 
use  to  you  in  the  important  work  which  now  engages  your  attention !  1 
My  illustrious  colleague,  M.  Cuvier,  has  already  efliioited  to  Prance  the 
organization  of  primary  instruction  in  Holland.  The  experience  of  Ger- 
many, and  particularly  of  Prussia,  ought  not  to  be  lost  unon  us.  National 
rivalries  or  antipathies  would  here  be  completely  out  or  place.    The  trae 
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With  such  enlarged  views  of  the  scope  and  agencies  of  a  nattotial  sys- 
tem of  primary  instruction,  and  especially  of  the  place  to  be  filled  in  it 
by  the  teacher, — ^with  such  careful  reference  to  the  traditions  of  France 
and  the  experience  of  other  coantries  in  this  regard,  the  bill  framed  and 
introduced  by  M.  Guizot  was  referred  In  each  Chamber  to  a  committee, 
composed  of  men  at  heart  favorable  to  the  object,  although  differing  as 
to  the  mode  of  its  aocomplishment  Aftek*  able  reports  by  these  com- 
mittees, through  M.  Renouard  in  the  Lower,  and  M.  Cousin  in  the  Upper 
House,  and  after  protracted  discussions  of  each  feature,  the  bill  received 
the  sanction  of  both  Chambers  and  of  the  King,  and  became  a  law  on 
the  28th  of  June,  1888. 

The  law  in  full,  as  it  passed,  and  also  the  law  of  March  16,  1850,  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix,  as  worthy  of  a  place  In  the  School  Codes  of 
Nations,  and  an  exposition  of  the  aims  and  motives  of  the  framer  will  be 
given  forther  on  in  the  language  of  M.  Ouisot  As  part  of  our  narrative 
we  add  a  condensed  statement  of  its  provisions,  drawn  op  several  years 
since,  when  the  original  law  was  in  successful  operation,  as  shown  by  the 
official  statistics  of  1848. 

The  law  ordains  af  least  one  elementary  school  in  evfry  commune,  and  those 
communes  in  which  the  population  exceeds  6,000,  are  required  to  support  one 
superior  primary  school,  and  are  aided  in  opening  infant  schools^  evening 
schools,  classes  for  adults,  and  liigh  schools. 

Where  the  number  of  families  of  dtfiiBrent  sects  is  sufficient,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  is  authorized  to  grant  permission,  if  advisable  so  to  do,  to 
the  oonunune  to  establish  separate  schools  for  the  children  of  each  denomina- 
tion. 

The  central  government,  the  departmental  authorities,  the  municipal  author- 
ities, the  religious  authorities,  the  heads  of  families,  have  each  their  sphere  of 
action,  and  their  influence  in  tlie  administration  of  primary  schooL<i. 

The  local  management  of  a  primary  school  is  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  the 
commune,  consisting  of  the  mayor,  the  president  of  the  council,  the  ctire^  or 
pastor,  and  one  person  appointed  by  the  committee  of  the  arrondissement  in 
which  the  commune  is  situated. 

The  general  supervision  of  the  schools  of  each  arrondissement  is  assigned  to 
a  committee  of  the  arrondissement,  which  consists  of  the  mayor  of  the 
chief  town,  of  the  juge  de  paix,  a  pastor  of  each  of  the  recognized  religious 
sects,  a  professor  of  a  college  or  school  of  secondary  instruction,  a  primary 
schoolmaster,  three  members  of  the  council  of  the  arrondissement,  and  the 
members  of  the  council-general  of  the  department  who  reside  in  the  arron- 
dissement 

These  committees  meet  once  a  month.  The  communal  oomnittees  ini9)eot 
and  report  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  commune  to  the  committee 
of  the  arrondissement.  Some  member  of  the  committee  of  the  arrondissement 
is  present  at  each  local  inspection,  and  a  report  of  the  whole  committee  on  the 
state  of  education  in  the  arrondissement  is  made  annually  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction^ 

In  each  department  there  is  a  commission  of  primary  education,  com- 
posed of  at  least  seven  members,  among  which  there  must  be  a  minister 
of  each  of  the  religions  denominations  recognized  by  law,  and  at  least 
three  persons  who  are  at  the  time,  or  have  been,  engaged  in  teaching 
public  schools  of  secondary  instniction.  Tliis  committee  is  charged  with 
the  examination   of  all   candidates  for  the  certificate  of-  (pialifiorttott  t^ 


teach  primary  schools,  or  to  enter  the  Normal  School  of  the  department 
These  examinations  most  be  public,  at  a  time  fixed,  and  notified  hy  the 
minister,  and  in  the  chief  town  of  the  department  The  examination  is 
varied  according  to  the  grade  of  school  for  which  the  candidate  ai^ 
plies.  With  a  certificate  of  capacity  from  this  commission,  the  cano)- 
date  can  teach  in  any  commune  in  the  department,  without  any  IocjqJ 
examination. 

Besides  these  local  committees  the  minister  of  public  instruction  ap- 
points an  inspector  for  every  department,  with  assistant  inspectors^  when 
required  by  me  exigences  of  the  public  service.  The  duty  of  the  inspec- 
tor is  to  visit  every  school  in  the  department,  at  least  once  a  year,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  school-house,  the  classification,  moral  charac- 
ter, and  metliods  of  discipline  and  instruction  of  each  school  He  mu^t 
leave  a  written  memorandum  of  all  deficiencies  noted  in  his  visit,  for  the 
use  of  the  local  committee,  and  report  annually  to  the  prefect  of  the 
department,  and  through  him  to  the  minister.  This  stimulates  and 
encourages  teachers,  as  well  as  communes,  and  informs  the  minister  of  the 
true  wants  of  difierent  localities,  as  well  as  the  deficiencies  of  the  lai^. 
The  inspectors  are  required  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  Normal 
Schools  m  their  several  departments.  The  inspector  has  a  salary  of  two 
thousand  francs,  and  an  allowance  of  three  francs  a  day  for  traveling 
expenses,  and  one  franc  for  every  school  visited.  In  1843  there  were 
eiglity-sevea  inspectors,  and  one  hundred  and  iburteen  sub-inspectors; 
and  the  number  of  communes  visited  by  them  in  that  year,  was  30,0djL, 
making  50,966  visits  to  schools. 

The  resources  of  the  state,  the  departments,  the  communes,  and  tl^e 
contributions  paid  by  parents,  combine  to  insure  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  school  £very  commune  must  provide  a  school-house 
and  residence  for  the  school-master,  and  to  the  first  expense  of  this  outfit, 
the  Mate  contributes  one  third.  Every  teacher  must  have  a  lodging,  pr 
its  equivalent  in  money,  and  a  fixed  salary  of  200  francs,  or  400  franqs, 
(from  $40  to  $80,)  according  to  the  grade  of  school,  in  addition  to  the 
monthly  fees 'paid-  by  parents^  and  cMlected  by  the  commune.  If  the 
commune  refuses,  or  neglects  to  provide  by  tax  on  the  property  of  the 
commune,  the  government  imposes  and  collects  the  same.  If  tae  com- 
mune, on  account  of  poverty  or  disaster  to  crops  or  depression  in  business, 
can  not  raise  its  necessary  sum,  the  department  to  which  it  belongs  must 
provide  it,  and  if  the  revenues  of  the  department  are  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies  of  all  -the  communes,  the  deficit  must  be  supplied  by 
the  Slate.  In  every  department,  the  prefect  and  general-council  annually 
draw  u]^  in  concert  a  special  estimate  in  which  the  expense  of  primary 
instruction  is  fixed,  and  necessary  revenue  provided.  In  each  commune, 
the  Mayor  and  municipal  council  make  a  special  estimate  of  the  same 
kind ;  and  at  the  same  time  fix  the  monthly  tuition-fee  to  be  paid  by  each 
parent 

fivery  department  must  by  itself,  or  in  conceK  with  adjoining  depart- 
ments, support  a  Normal  School,  to  supply  the  annual  demand  lor  teaoh- 
ers  of  primary  schools.  The  sum  to  be  expended  on  a  Normal  School, 
for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  apparatus,  and  bursaries,  or  scholarships  in  aid 
of  poor  pupils,  is  not  lefl  with  the  department  to  fix,  but  is  regulated  by 
the  council  of  public  instruction.  The  salary  of  the  Director  is  borne  by 
the  state  and  department  combined ;  that  of  the  assistant  teachers  by  the 
department  The  expense  of  the  nornial  pupite  for. board  is  borne  by 
themselves,  unless  they  enjoy  an  exhibition  or  scholarship,  founded  by  the 
statC;  department  university,  commune,  or  by  individual  benevolence. 
The  scholarships  are  sometimes  divided  so  as  to  meet,  in  part,  the  expeaiBe 
of  two  or  three  pupils.  In  18 16,  there  were  ninety-two  Normcd  Schools^ 
seventy-six  of  which  were  for  tlie  education  of  schoolmasters,  and  sixteen 
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for  the  education  of  schoolmistreflsea     To  flfly-two  of.  these  schools 
enough  land  is  attached  to  teach  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  these  elementary  schools,  embraces  Moral 
and  Religious  Instruction,  Reading,  Writing,  the  elements  of  Arithmetic, 
elements  of  the  French  Language,  legal  system  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, Geography,  (particularly  of  France,)  History,  (particularly  of 
France,)  Linear  Drawing,  and  Singing.  In  the  superior  primary  schools, 
or  High  School,  the  above  course  is  extended  so  as  to  embrace  Modem 
Languages,  Book-keeping,  Perspective  Drawing,  Chemistry,  and  the 
Mathematics,  in  their  application  to  ttie  arts.  There  is  a  special  course 
of  instruction  open  in  evening  schools,  to  those  children  and  youth  who 
can  not  attend  the  day  school;  and  in  evening  classes  for  adults,  whose 
early  education  was  neglected,  or  who  may  wish  to  pursue  particular 
studies  connected  with  their  pursuits  as  artizans,  manufacturers,  and 
master- work  me  n. 

Provision  is  made  to  encourage  teachers  to  form  associations,  and  to 
hold  frequent  conferences  for  improvement  in  their  professional  knowl- 
edge and  skill,  and  to  found  libraries  of  books  on  education. 

In  each  department  a  fund  is  accumulating  for  the  relief  of  aged  teach- 
ers, and  of  the  widows  and  children  of  teachers,  who  die  in  the  exercise 
of  their  important  functions.  Each  master  must  subscribe  one  twenti- 
eth part  of  the  salary  he  receives  from  the  commune ;  and  the  sum-total 
which  he  subscribes,  together  with  the  interest  upon  it,  is  returned  to 
him  when  he  retires,  or  to  his  widow  and  children,  when  he  dies. 

The  government  awards  medals  oC  silver  and  bronze  to  those  masters 
who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  management  of  their  schools.  This 
encourages  and  stimulates  them  to  continued  efforts,  and  connects  them 
in  an  honorable  way,  with  the  government  and  the  nation. 

The  whole  charge  to  the  State  of  the  department  of  public  instruction, 
according  to  the  Budget  of  1838.  was  19,005,673  francs,  or  nearly  $4,000, 
000,  which  was  distributed  as  follows : 

Franca. 

Central  Administration, -»  .    686.623 

General  Services, 238,000 

Department  and  Academic  Administration, 919,900 

Superior  Instruction,  faculties, 1,9*72.050 

Secondary  Instruction, 1,655.600 

Elementary  Instruction,  general  fund, 1,600,000 

do.  do.  additional, 3,500,000 

Primary  Normal  School, » 200,000 

Literary  and  Scientific  establishments, .    7,676,500 

Subscriptions  to  Literary  Works,  &c.    . 557,000 

Total, 19.005,673 

or  $3,800,354. 

This  does  not  include  the  sum  to  be  raised  in  the  departments  and  com- 
munes, or  contributed  by  parents. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  for  1843,  it 
appears  that  in  the  ten  years,  from  1833  to  1843.  France  expended  the 
sum  of  £2,565,883  (about  $11,000,000.)  on  the  erection  of  school-houses, 
and  residences  for  teachers.  In  1843,  the  expenditure  for  the  current 
expenses  of  her  educational  establishments  was  a  little  short  of  $4,000,000, 
independent  of  the  sum  paid  by  the  communes,  individuals,  and  parents  in 
school  fees,  which  amount  to  near  $5,000,000.  Even  this  sum  was  found 
insutiicient,  and  since  that  date  the  appropriation  has  been  increased.  In 
1833  there  was  one  person  in  every  eighteen  of  the  population,  receiving 
education,  while  in  1843,  there  was  one  in  every  ten. 
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Nnmber  of  ColleKCS.    Royal,     :    :    :    ;    i    :    ;    t    :    :    ;      46 1  ,,» 

"  "       CommuDil,     ::::::::;    313  f  *" 

Namberbf  Scholars  In  Colleges ;:::..,.  44,091 

Nnmber  of  Insiiiations  orSecoudai;  Education,     ;;::.,..        ]03 
"  Boarding  Schools     "  "  !    :::,,.    ,        914 

"         Private  EstabIi$hmeDt3    "       "  1,0)6 

*'  Public  and  Private    "     "        "  8,390 

Number  of  Scholara  in  the  lostitntious  wUch  follow  the 

eoarseoraCallegv, 6,066) 

Nnmber  of  Scholars  In  the  Institntibns  which  do  not  fol-  >         31,3l6 

low  the  couree  of  a  College, Sb^K) 

Nnmber  of  SecoDdaij  Pupils 69,341 

Popnlalion  of  the  Departmenls,  1849, 34,194,n5 

Proportion  in  each  Department  between  the  population  and  the 
total  number  of  establiahmeots  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion  :.....!  esub.  for  21,887 

Nnmber  of  Bebolars  In  esubUsbmenls  of  Secondaiy  Ednca- 

lion, I"       "        493 

Numbrrof  YonngMen  between  eight  and  eighteen  in  each  De- 

pariment,    .    .  ' 3,1^,397 

Proponion  beiween  the  tola)  number  of  Young  Men  between 
eight  and  eiKbteen,aiid  tbe  loial  number  of  pupils  in  Secon- 
dary EilablishineDts  in  each  Department,     .    1  sdtool  fbr  45  yonof  men. 
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TABLE  II. 

•HOVmO  THS  CONDITIOir  OP  PBtMAKT    BDUOATIOII  Of  THB  DimBBHT  COKMVirBfl,  Dl  1848. 

Nainber  of  arrondissemenis    ..•• 363 

Number  nt*  communes 37,038 

Population 34^.178 

Number  of  communes  provided  with  a  primary  scbool    ....  34,578 

Population  of  the  communes  provided  with  primary  schools  .  .  33.060,002 
Numl»er  of  communes  not  yet  provided  with  a  primary  school  .    .  2,4€0 

Population  of  the  communes  not  yet  provided  with  primary  schools  1,150,176 
Number  of  communes  who  reqiure  several  primary  schools,  and 

who  possess  only  one S3 

Number  of  communes  who  are  required  by  law  to  sapport  one  supe- 
rior primary  school 890 

Number  of  communes  who  ought  to  support  saperior  prima;y 

schools,  and  who  do  support  them S82 

Population  of  these  communes »!....      4,177,047 

Number  of  communes  who  ou^ht  to  support  several  superior  piimar 

ry  schools,  and  who  support  only  one • .  93 

Number  of  communes  who  are  not  required  by  law  to  support  a 

superior  primary  school,  and  who  do  support  one 103 

Total  number  of  primary  schools,  elementary  and  superior,  for  boys 

and  girls,  established  in  France  in  1843 59,838 

Total  number  of  primary  schools  in  the  86  departments  of  France, 

visited  in  1843  by  the  87  inspectors  and  113  sub-inspectors      .  50.936 

In  addition  to  these  schools  for  the  youth  there  ought  to  be  added  6,434  class- 
es for  the  laborers,  which  are  conducted  by  the  primarv  school  teachers  in  the 
evenings,  after  the  day's  work,  or  on  the  Sunday,  ana  in  which  95,064  adult 
laborers  received  instruction  in  1843;  and  al^a  great  number  of  infant  schools 
which  have  been  recentiv  opened  in  the  departments,  and  which  are  receiving 
£reat  encouragement  and  attention  £rum  the  GovemmenL 

TABLE  m. 

'    SHOWINO  TRB  fCVMBSK  OP  PmiMAKr  BOBlOOhB  UtLOMOINC  TO  THB  DIPFSRBNT  BBOTS. 


Primary  senools  spe- 
cially set  apart  for 
the  Koman  Catholics 


Primary  schools  spe- 
cially set  apart  for 
the  Protestants     .    . 


Primary  schools  -spe- 
cially set  apart  for  the 
Jews  ...•«. 


Mixed  schools    open 
for  all  three  sects     . 


Public«*ools    \^^    ■  ^^ 


Private  schools 

^  Public  schools 
Private  schools 

Public  schools 
Private  Schools 

Public  schools 
Private  schools 


5  Boys    .     7,008 
I  Girls    .    8,847 


4  Boys 
{Girls 

(Boys 
{Girls 


(Boys 
(Girls 

5  Boys 
\  Girls 


iBoys    . 
Girls    • 


702 
69 

163 
156 


83 
4 

74 

4 


948 
107 


iBoys    •       396 
{Girls    •       450 


1 40^ 
i  15,945 


761 
39 


I      776 


k56,813 


>.l,09» 


115 


Total  number  of  Primary  Schools  in  France,  in  1843, 


1^1 


59,838 
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Thenamber  of  the  Roman  Catholic  populatioD  of  France  being  33^050,178, 
U  f«llov8,  (see  Table  L,>  that  in  1843,  there  was  one  primary  school  ior  every 
581  Roman  CathoUes. 

The  number  of  the  Protestant  population  of  France  being  1,000,000,  it  fol- 
lows, that  in  184^,  there  was  one  primary  shool  for  every  1,018  Prniestants. 
.The  reason  why  the  proportion  of  schools  for  the  Protestants  to  their  numbers 
is  so  small  is,  that  very  many  of  this  sect  attend  ihe  mixed  schools. 

The  number  of  Jews  being  80,000,  it  follows,  that  there  was  one  school  for 
«rery  695  Jews. 

TABLE  IV. 
■HowMs  rum  HUMBsa  or  cmLiimBR  m  attcndamg*  at  tbs  rmiMAET  ■obools  or 

FRAHCB,  IH   1843b 

Number  of  Scholars  at  the  Public  Elementary  Primary 
Schools  fi)r  Boys, 

Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmasters, .    1,699,586) 

"      *'    Schoolmasters,    members   of  .Religious  >  1,857,017 

Societies, 157,431) 

JBfnmber  of  Scholars  at  the  Public  Superior  Primary 
Schools  for  Boys, 


Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmasters,  •••_••••_        15,093 

In    ' 

oietaes, 356 


U  (( 


Scboolnuisters,  members  of  Religioos  8o>  >      15,448 


Number  of  Scholars  at  the  PubKc  Schools  for  Girls, 

Directed  by  Lav  Schoolmistresses, 230,213 

'*       *'  Schoolmistresses,*  members  of  Religious  }    534,960 

Societies, 304; 

dumber  of  Scholars  at  the  Private  Elementary  Primary 
Schools  for  Boys 


,213) 
,7475 


Directed  by  X^y  Schoolmasters, 330,383) 

"       '*  Schoolmasters,  members  of  Religious  So-  > 

cieUes, 43,552) 


Number  of  Scholars  at  the  Private  Sq|>erior  Primary 
Schools  for  Boys, 


Directed  by  Lay  School  masters 3,469 

'*       *'  Schoolmasters,  members  of  Religious  So-  ^       4,873 

cieties, 803 

Number  of  Scholars  at  the  Private  Primary  Schools  for 
Qirls, 
Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmistresses, 378,637 


"       **  Schoolmistresses,  members  of  Religious  .}    479,065 

Societies, 201  ~ 


,637) 
,038'} 


Total  number  of  Scholars  at  all  the  Primarv  Schools,  • 

Directed  bv  Lav  Schoolmasters  or  Schoolmistresses,  2,457,380  ) 

'*       '^  Schoolmasters  or  Schoolmistresses,  mem-  >  3,164,397 

bers  of  Religious  SocieUes,    ....      706,917) 

Total  number  of  children  attending  the  Primary  Schools  in  1843,     3,164,397 

Total  number  of  children  admitted  gratuitously  into  the  Com- 
munal Schools  in  1843, 763,830 

Total  number  of  children  who  paid  something  monthly  for  their 

education  in  1843, / 8,400,447 


^     106,433 
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TABLE  V* 

■BOWtMl  THB  innUBK  Ut9  OOKVmOW  or  THK  CLASUS  rOK  AVOLTI,  fOK  TOUIM  COlLf, 

AND  rOK  T0I7HO  APPKKimCBl  IH  FRAIICB,  III  1B4S. 

Number  of  classes  for  Adults,       6,434 

"  "        "   Young  Girls 160 

"  **        "    Apprentices,        36 

Number  of  Infant  Schools, 

Public, 685  >         .  .(w. 

Private, 804  (         '»**' 

Number  of  Scholars, 

In  the  classes  for  Adults, 95,064'j 

"  "     Young  Girls 5,908 

"    Schools  for  Apprentices,  . 1,268 

"    Infant  Schools, 96,192^ 

Number  of  communes  in  which  there  are  Adult  Classes,  •       6,043 
Number  of  Adult  Classes, 

for  Men, 6,266 

"   Women, 168 

Number  of  persons  who  frequent  them, 

for  Men :..•••• 9,451 

"    Women.     :..:..: 4,613 

Number  of  Classes  directed  by 

Schoolmasters  belonging  to  a  Rel^ous  Society, 126 

Schoolmistresses,    "  «  "  "  51 

Number  of  Adult  Classes  in  which  are  taught 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction ••    3,331 

Reading 5,035 

Writing 4,483 

Arithmetic, 4,456 

System  of  Weights  and  Measures, 3,857 

Linear  Drawing, 371 

Vocal  Music, 107 

Rek)urces  of  these  Classes, 

Sums  furnished  by  the  Communes, 136,836  )       rt%M», 

♦*  *'  •'        Departments, 38,350  >     201,886 

•«  «  "       Slate 26,700) 

TABLE  VI. 

■HOWtR«  THB  NUmSK  AHD  COVmiB  OW  INITSUCTIOV  W  TSS  llOmilAL  ICBOOU  W 

FEAIfCB,  IX  1843. 

Number  of  Normal  Schools  thoroughly  organized,    ........      78 

Number  to  which  a  garden  is  joined  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 

pupils  the  culture  of  trees, .  52 

Number  of  Professors  in  these  schools, 495 

"  ''        including  the  Directors, 573 

Number  of  hours  devoted  weekly  to  the  different  branches 

of  education :  lac  ymt.  m  tcv.  m  tmt. 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction 2f       2|        2| 

Reading, 3|        3         3 

Writing, 4| 

Study  of  the  French  Language,      .•••...    6 

History  and  Geography, ,    •    .    3i 

Arithmetic,       .......•• 5 

Use  of  the  Globes, 3 

Elements  of  Practical  Geometry,        4 

Elements  of  Physics  and  Natural  History,      •    •    •    2i 

"        Mechanics,         3 

*'        Surveying,  3 

Linear  Drawing,       3| 

Methods  of  teaching, 1| 

Vocal  Music,        31 

Civil  Law, 3 

Culture  of  Trees, :    •    1| 
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FRANCE. 

The  IbUowijig  summary  of  the  Badget  for  1856,  will^exhibit  at  a  glancef  the 
wide  range  of  institntlons  and  objects  embraced  in  the  French  scheme  of  pnblio 
Instmotion,  as  well  as  the  liberality  of  the  government  to  this  department. 

BUDGET  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  FOR  1856. 

I.      aXPaNSES  OHAROBABLB   TO   THE   OBNBRAL  FUNDS  OV  THB  BTATB. 

CENTRAL  ADMINISTRATION. 
Chap.  1.  Pertonnel,  (Mmister,  Employ^,  &c,) 472,250  fr. 

1.  Indemnities  to  certain  employ^  and  assistants, 6^100  fr. 

2.  Materiel,  (Expenses  of  offices,  &c.,) 100,000  fr. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

8.  General  Inspectors  of  Public  Instroction, 232,000 

4.  Greneral  servioes  of  Pablio  Instruotioo, 184.000 

5.  Superior  Normal  School, 178,610 

6.  Adminstration  of  Academies, 817,600 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

7.  Sab^entions, 800,000 

SBCONDART  INSTRUCTION. 

8.  General  Expenses, 61,000 

9.  Lyceums  and  Colleges, 1,400,000 

10.  Scholarships,  (boureee,)  and  reduction  of  fees, 710,950 

PRIMARY   INSTRUCTION. 

11.  Inspeotton  of  primary  schools, 723,000 

12.  Expenses  of  chargeable  to  the  general  fund  of  the  State,  4,970,000 

SCIENCES  AND  LETTER& 

13.  Institute  of  France, .686,300 

14.  Imperial  College  of  France, 180,000 

15.  Museum  of  Natural  History,  (Garden  of  Slants,) 479,780 

16.  Astronomloal  establishments, 136,760 

17.  Imperial  Library,  (ordinaiy  expenses,  course  in  archieology,)  304,800 

18.  do.        (extra,  exp.  preparation  of  catalogue,) 50,000 

19.  Public   Libraries, $200,400 

20.  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine, 43,700 

21.  School  of  Records, 36,400 

22.  School  of  living  oriental  languages, 55,800 

23.  Subscriptions, 120,000 

24.  Relief  and  encouragement  to  savants  and  men  of  letters,. .  180,000 

25.  Learned  Societies,  subventions,   &o 30,000 

26.  Scientific  voyages  and  expeditions  *,  French  school  at  Athens,  65,000 

27.  Publication  of   the  Documente  ineditt  de  V  hietoire  de 

France, 120,000 

28.  Public  instruction  in  Algiers 184,200 

29.  Subscription  to  the  City  (tf  Reunes  ibr  the  construction  of 

an  edifice  for  the  service  of  public  instruction, 33,750 

80.  Dipenaee  dee  exereiaee  eloe, Mvmovre, 

13,451,400  fr 
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raiMART  iMiTROcnoir. 

81.  Expeofles  chargeable  to  funds  of  the  departmeniB, 5,385,000 

^              **              the  flpeoial  prooeeda  of  primary 
NoriMlaohoola, 400,000 


5,725,000 


•UMMAmV. 

L  Bxpenaee  ohargeahfe  to  ihe  general  liinda  of  the  State,. .  .13,451,400 
IL  ""  <«  to  apc-oial  reaowoea, 5,725,000 


ToTA^  19,176,400  fr. 

Tlie  above  bodget  doee  not  inclade  the  apprupriationa  for  the  following  depart* 
nenjta  in  aid  of  pablic  educational  institutions  which  do  not  depend  upon  the 
Ministry  of  Pablic  Instraction. 

Ministry  of  Worthip. — Diocesan  Seminaries ;  Normal  Ecoleaiastical  School 
{des  earmes,)  at  Paria. 

Mimwtnf  of  the  Imtorior. — Conservatorie  of  Arts  and  Trato;  OmaerrBtoire  of 
Music  and  Declamation  ;  loiperial  School  of  tb<f  Fine  Arts. 

MimMtry  of  Agriculture^  Commerce  and  Public  Worka. — School  of  Roads 
and  Bridges ;  School  of  Mines ;  School  of  Miners  at  St.  £tienne ;  School  of  Mas- 
ter Miners  at  Alab ;  Schoola  of  Agriculture ;  Farm  Schools ;  Schools  of  Art  and 
TVii4es  at  Chalons,  Angers,  and  Aix ;  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Mannfaotarea, 
at  Paris ;  Veterinary  Schools  at  Alfort,  Lyon,  and  Toulouse. 

Ministry  of  TTor.-^Polyteehnio  School ;  MUitary  School  at  St.  Cyr;  Military 
School  cf  Medicine  and  Pharmacy ;  School  iA  Artillery  and  Bogineeriiig,  ai  Metz; 
Military  Prytaueum. 

Mmitlry  of  the  Marine. — Naval  School  at  Brest;  Marine  Sekoola  of  Surgery 
at  Boohefort  and  Toulon;  Schoola  of  Hydrqgraphic ;  Lyoeom  of  St  Denis; 
Primary  Instruction  in  the  colonies,  oxoept  in  Algieia. 

Mimetry  of  Finance. — School  of  Forestry  at  Nancy ;  Grand  Ctaicellery  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor ;  Houses  of  Education  at  St.  Denis,  Econen  and  St.  Germain. 

Spbcial  Rbwaros  to  School  Tbachcm. — ^The  Moniteur  contains  an  Imperial 
Decree,  by  which  405  school  teachers  who  distiogoished  themselves  by  their  self- 
saorifice  and  humanity,  during  the  ravages  of  the  cholera,  receWe  testhnonials  of 
the  governments  approbation ;  six  bear  the  title  '*  Academy  Officers ;''  73  receive 
a  ailver  medal ;  82  «  copper  medal ;  and  294  honortry  mentioB. 

IUKMCH  ARABIC  SCHOOLB  IN   AntlCA. 

Xbe  Moniteur  of  March  26th,  published  a  report  upon  the  French  Arabic 
schools,  which  the  government  have  maintained  in  Algiers  for  some  yearB  past,  io 
the  hope  of  having  in  time,  native  officials.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  at  an  early 
day,||o  Arabic  French  Lyceum,  or  College. 

The  following  statistics  are  given  in  the  report : 

In  1848,  there  were  115  dementary  schools  for  Europeans,  attended  by  3,858 
boy%  and  4,250  girls.  This  number  has  been  greatly  increased,  so  that  there  are 
DOW  178  boys  schoob|  119  girls  schools;  67  primary  schools,  with  10,672  boya, 
and  9,896  girls  in  attendance  upon  them. 


GuizoT^  mviemt'  op  pvbuo  iNsravcnnoN. 


Tbe  following  tribute  to  11  Gnizot  for  the  wisdom  with  which  the  Liiw 
of  Primary  Instniction  of  1888  whs  fhuned,  and  the  prudence  and  energy 
with  which  its  introduction  was  secured,  is  paid  by  Mr.  Arnold,  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  in  a  special  Report  on  "  The  Popular 
Education  of  France^  to  the  Comnussfoners  on  the  State  of  Popular 
Education  in  England. 

Such  was  the  law  of  1833,  not  more  remarkable  for  the  judgment  with  which 
it  was  framed  than  for  the  energy  with  which  it  was  executed.  As  if  fae  bad 
fbreaeen  the  weak  point  of  his  law,  tbe  inadequacy  of  the  local  authorities  to 
discharge  the  trust  committed  to  their  hands,  M.  Guizot  multiplied  his  efforts  to 
stimulate  and  to  enlighten  them.  In  successive  circulars  to  prefects,  to  rectors, 
to  directors  of  normal  schools,  to  inspectors,  he  endeavored  to  procure  the  active 
coopetation  of  all  his  agents  in  the  designs  of  the  Government,  and  to  inspire  in 
all  of  them  the  zeal  with  which  he  himself  was  animated.  On  behalf  of  the 
elementary  sdiools,  he  strove  to  awaken  that  spirit  of  local  interest  and  inde- 
pendent activity  which  he  and  his  frien(ls  have  never  ceased  to  invoke  for  their 
country,  and  the  want  of  which  has,  since  tlie  Revolution,  been  the  great  want 
of  France.  He  succeeded  imperfectly  in  inspiring  his  countiymen  with 
•  fiuth  in  habits  of  local  exertion;  but  he  succeeded  at  last  in  founding 
the  elementary  schools  of  France,  and  in  inspiring  iaith  in  his  own  zesU 
for  them.  In  the  chamber  of  the  Frere  Philippe  or  of  the  Pdre  £tienne,  as 
among  the  Protestant  populations  of  Nismes  and  of  Strasbourg;  in  the  palaces 
of  bishops  and  in  the  manses  of  pastors;  in  the  villages  <^  Brittany  and  in  the 
villages  of  the  O^vennes — everywhere  I  found  M.  Guizot's  name  held  in  honor 
for  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  his  direction  of  popular  education  when  it  was  in 
fiehion,  for  his  fidelity  to  it  now  that  it  is  no  longer  talked  of.  Singular  oonil- 
dence  inspired  in  quarters  tbe  most  various  upon  the  most  delicate  of  questions  I 
which  insincere  ability  can  never  conciliate,  which  even  sincere  ability  can  not 
always  conciliate ;  only  ability  united  with  that  heartfelt  devotion  to  a  great 
cause,  which  friends  of  the  cause  insttncttvely  recognize,  and  warm  towa^  it 
because  they  share  it 

The  results  of  the  law  of  1833  were  prodigious.  The  thirteen  normal  schools 
of  1830  had  grown  in  1838,  to  seventy-six;  more  than  2,500  students  were,  in 
Ihe  latter  year,  under  training  in  them.  In  tbe  fouf  years  from  1834  to  1838, 
4^67  public  schoolSi  the  property  of  the  communee,  had  been  added  to  tbe 
10,316  which  existed  in  1834.  In  1847,  the  number  of  elementary  schools  for 
boys  had  risen  from  33,696,  which  it  reached  in  1834,  to  43,514;  the  number  of 
seboiars  attending  them  from  1,654,828  to  2,176,079.  In  1849,  the  elementary 
schools  were  givii^  instrucUon  to  3,530,136  children  of  the  two  seze&  la 
1851,  out  of  the  37,000  conununesof  France,  2,500  only  were  without  schools; 
through  the  remainder  there  were  distributed  primary  schools  of  all  kinds,  to 
the.  number  of  61,481.  The  charge  borne  by  the  communes  in  the  support  of 
their  schools  was  nearly  300,0001  In  1834,  tbe  first  year  after  the  passing  of 
the  new  law.  In  1849,  it  had  risen  to  nearly  400,000^  The  charge  borne  by 
the  departments  was,  in  1835,  nearly  111,000/. ;  in  1847,  it  was  more  than  180,- 
000/.  JThe  sum  contributed  by  the  state,  only  2,0002.  m  1816,  4,0001  in 
1829,  40,000^  m  1830,  had  risen  in  1847  to  96,000i  The  great  inqieetieo  of 
1834  had  been  a  special  effort.  But  in  1835,  primaiy  inspectors,  those  ** sinews 
of  public  instruction,"  were  permanently  established,  one  for  each  department, 
by  royal  ordinance,  in  1847,  two  inspectors-general  and  153  inspectors  and 
sub-inspectore  had  been  already  appointed.  An.  ordinance  of  June  the  3Brd^ 
1836,  extended  to  girls'  schools,  so  far  as  was  possible,  the  provisions  of  the  law 
of  1833.  Normal  Schools  for  the  training  of  lay  schoolmistresses  were  at  the 
sttne  tisae  formed.  In  1837,  a  simUar  ordinance  regulated  infhnt  schools,  which 
had  attracted  attention  since  1827.  Classes  for  adults  were  also  formed,  woA  i» 
1848,  there  were  6,877  in  number,  with  116,164  pupils.  Popular  instniction 
Hn^  not  only  founded,  but  in  operation. 
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School  Law  of  1833  and  Mmistry  of  K  Guaot 

Public  primary  schools,  or  institutions  established  and  conducted  ac- 
cording to  law,  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  such  children  as  parents 
or  guardians  may  be  required  or  may  choose  to  send  to  them  for  this 
purpose,  did  not  get  incorporated  into  the  legislation  and  habits  of  France 
until  after  the  law  of  the  28th  of  June,  1888,  under  M.  Guizot*s  admin* 
istration  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  This  eminent  scholar 
and  statesman,  in  the  Memoirs  which  he  prepared  to  illustrate  the  his- 
tory of  his  life,  has  set  forth  the  slow  development  of  this  branch  of  the 
public  service,  the  family  and  government  necessities  in  which  universal 
primary  instruction  has  in  our  day  its  origin  and  its  justification,  and  the 
leading  features  of  the  system  inaugurated  by  him,  so  clearly  that  we 
give  the  development  of  Uiese  sdiools  from  1888  to  1848  in  his  words. 

I  nLLBD  the  ministry  of  Public  Instruction  for  four  years,  from  October 
11,  1832,  to  January,  1887.  During  that  time  I  entered  upon  every 
question  which  belonged  or  applied  to  that  department  I  am  anxious 
to  retrace  what  I  accomplished,  what  I  commenced  without  carrying 
through,  and  what  I  intended  to  achieve.  Throughout  the  same  period 
I  was  also  engaged  in  all  the  struggles  of  interior  and  external  policy,  in 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  composition  and  destiny  of  the  cabinet  I  shall 
exempt  from  this  battle  of  the  events  and  passions  of  the  day,  such  mat- 
ters as  relate  only  to  Public  Instruction. 

There  is  a  fact  which  has  been  too  little  regarded.  Amongst  us,  and 
in  our  days,  the  ministry  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  most  popular  of  all 
governmental  departments,  and  that  which  the  people  look  upon  with  the 
highest  favor  and  expectation.  A  good  symptom  in  our  age,  when  men, 
it  is  said,  are  exclusively  occupied  with  their  actual  and  material  interests. 
The  ministry  of  Public  Instruction  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
material  and  actual  interests  of  the  generation  which  possesses  the  world 
for  the  moment  It  is  consecrated  to  succeeding  races — to  their  intelli* 
gence  and  destiny.  Our  age  and  our  country,  therefore,  are  not  so  indif- 
ferent as  they  are  accused  of  being  to  moral  order  and  to  the  future. 

Family  duties  and  feelings  exercise  at  present  an  extensive  sway.  I 
say  duties  and  feelings,  not  the  family  spirit  or  sympathy  of  class,  such 
as  it  existed  under  our  old  society.  Legal  'and  political  family  ties  are 
weakened ;  natural  and  moral  bonds  have  increased  in  strength.  Never 
did  parents  live  so  affectionately  and  intimately  with  their  chydren; 
never  were  they  so  completely  engaged  with  their  mstruction  and  pros- 
pects. Although  profusely  mingled  with  error  and  evil,  the  violent  shock 
which,  in  this  sense,  Rousseau  and*  his  school  have  given  to  minds  and 
manners,  has  not  been  profitless,  and  salutary  traces  still  remain.  Ego- 
tism, corruption,- and  worldly  frivolity  assuredly  are  not  rare.  The  very 
foundations  of  the  family  tie  have  lately  been  and  still  are  exposed  to. 
senseless  and  perverse  attacks.  Nevertheless,  looking  upon  our  social 
system  in  general,  and  on  those  millions  of  existences  which  pass,  noise- 
lessly on,  but  really  constitute  France,  the  domestic  virtues  and  affec- 
tions predominate,  and  are  more  than  ever  exemplified  in  the  constant 
and  active  solicitude  of  parents  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
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,  An  idea  connects  itself  with  these  sentiments,  and  gives  them  a  new 
empire.  The  idea  that  personal  merit  is  now  the  first  controlling  influ* 
ence,  as  it  is  the  primary  condition  of  success  in  life,  and  that  this  quality 
is  indispensable.  We  have  witnessed,  during  three-fourths  of  a  century, 
the  incompetence  and  ihigility  of  all  the  advantages  derived  firom  acci- 
dent, birth,  riches,  or  traditionary  rank.  We  have  seen,  at  the  same 
time,  in  every  stage  and  fluctuation  of  society,  a  crowd  of  men  raise 
tfaemselyes  and  take  high  places,  by  the  sole  force  of  intelligence,  charac- 
ter, knowledge  and  exertion.  In  conjunction  with  the  sad  and  injurious 
impressions  which  this  violent  and  perpetual  ooqfusion  of  places  and 
persons  excites  in  the  mind,  a  great  moral  lesson  presents  itself — the  con* 
viction  that  man  can  vindicate  his  own  value,  and  that  his  destiny  essen- 
tially depends  on  individual  worth.  In  spite  of  all  that  our  manners 
retain  of  weakness  and  inconsistency,  there  is  at  present  in  French  soci- 
ety a  general  and  profound  sentiment,  acting  powerfully  in  the  bosoms 
of  families,  which  gives  to  parents  more  judgment  and  foresight  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  which  they  could  not  have  acquired 
without  these  rude  warnings  of  contemporary  experience :  judgment  and 
foresight  even  more  necessary  in  the  classes  already  weU  treated  by  for- 
tune, than  in  others  less  fkrored.  A  great  geologii^M.  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont, has  brought  us  into  close  acquaintance  with  the  revolutions  of  our 
globe.  The  inequalities  of  its  surface  are  formed  by  interior  fermenta- 
tion ;  volcanoes  have  produced  mountains.  Let  not  the  classes  which 
occupy  the  social  eminences  delude  themselves.  A  corresponding  ftu^t  is 
passing  under  their  feet  Hunmn  society  continues  to  ferment  even  in 
its  lowest  depths,  and  struggles  to  eject  firom  its  bosom  new  elevations. 
This  extensive  and  hidden  ebullition,  this  ardent  and  universal  movement 
of  ascent,  forms  the  essential  characteristic  of  all  democratic  associations ; 
it  is,  in  truth,  democracy  itself.  In  presence  of  this  fact,  what  would 
become  of  the  classes  already  endowed  with  social  advantages — the  long- 
descended,  the  rich,  the  great,  and  the  fiivored  of  every  description,  if  to 
the  gifts  of  fortune  they  added  not  the  claims  of  personal  merit  ?  If  they 
did  not  by  study,  labor,  acquirement,  and  energetic  habits  of  mind  and 
life,  render  themselves  equal  in  every  career  to  the  immense  competition 
they  have  to  encounter,  and  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  grappling 
with  it  vigorously  ? 

It  is  to  this  condition  of  our  society,  to  an  instinctive  appreciation  of 
its  necessities,  to  the  sentiment  of  ambitions  or  provident  solicitude 
which  reigns  in  fiunilies,  that  the  ministry  of  Public  Instruction  owes  its 
popularity  AU  parents  interest  themselves  warmly  in  the  abundance 
and  healthliilness  of  the  source  fironi  which  their  children  are  to  be 
nourished. 

By  the  side  of  this  powerfiil  domestic  interest,  a  great  public  consid* 
eration  also  places  itselt  Necessary  to  frmilies,  the  ministiy  of  Public  In- 
struction is  not  less  important  to  the  state. 

.  The  grand  problem  of  modem  society  is  the  government  of  minds.     It 
has  frequently  been  said  in  the  kwt  century,  and  it  is  often  repeated  now, 
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tli«t  minds  oaght  not  to  be  fettered,  that  tfaey  should  be  left  to  their  he» 
operation,  and  that  society  has  neither  the  right  nor  the  necessity  of 
interference.  Experience  has  protested  against  this  hanghty  and  precip- 
itate solution.  It  has  shown  what  it  was  to  suffer  minds  to  be  unchecked, 
and  has  roughly  demonstrated  that  even  in  intellectaal  order,  guides  and 
bridles  are  necessary.  The  very  men  who  ha?e  maintained,  here  and 
elsewhere,  the  principle  of  total  unrestraint,  have  been  the  first  to  re- 
nounoe  it  as  soon  as  they  experienced  the  burden  of  power.  Never  were 
minds  more  yiolently  hunted  down^  never  less  open  to  self-instruction 
and  spontaneous  devdopment;  never  have  more  systems  been  invented, 
or  greater  efforts  been  made  to  subjugate  them,  than  under  the  rule  of 
those  parties  who  had  demanded  the  abolition  of  all  intermeddling  in  the 
domains  of  intellect 

But  if,  for  the  advantage  of  progress,  as  well  as  for  good  order  in  sod* 
ety,  a  certain  government  of  minds  is  always  necessary,  the  conditions 
and  means  of  tiiis  government  are  neither  at  all  times  nor  in  all  places 
the  same.     Within  our  own  experience  they  have  greatly  changed. 

Formerly^  the  church  alone  possessed  the  control  of  minds.  She  united, 
at  onee,  moral  inflnenee  and  intellectual  supremacy.  She  was  charged 
equally  to  feed  intelligence  and  to  gbvem  souls.  Science  was  her  domain 
as  exclusively  as  faith.  All  this  is  over.  Intelligence  and  science  have 
become  expanded  and  secularised.  Laical  students  have-  entered  in 
crowds  into  the  field  of  the  moral  sciences,  and  have  cultivated  it  with 
brilliancy.  They  have  almost  entirely  appropriated  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  The  church  has  not  wanted  erudite  ecclesiastics ; 
but  the  learned  worid,  professors  and  public,  has  become  more  secular 
tiian  clerical.  Science  has  ceased  to  dwell  habitually  under  the  same 
roof  with  fiiith ;  she  has  traversed  the  worid.  She  has  moreover  become 
a  practical  force,  fertile  in  daily  application  for  the  uses  of  all  classes  of 
society. 

In  becoming  more  laical,  intelligence  and  science  have  aspired  to 
greater  liberty.  This  was  the  natural  consequence  of  their  power,  pop- 
ularity, and  pride,  which  increased  together.  And  the  public  has  sufr- 
tained  ^em  in  their  pretension,  for  it  speedily  discovered  that  its  own 
liberty  was  intimately  connected  with  theirs ;  and  soon  after,  that  liberty 
conferred  on  the  masters  of  thought  and  science  a  just  reward  for  Uio 
new  powers  they  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  society,  and  for  the  com- 
mon benefits  they  had  conferred  on  all. 

Whether  we  receive  them  with  congratulations  or  regret ;  whether  we 
agree  or  differ  upon  their  consequences ;  whether  we  blind  or  alarm  onr- 
selves  as  to  their  danger — ^here  are  certain  and  irrevocable  fiicts.  Intel- 
ligence and  science  will  never  again  become  essentially  ecclesiastical; 
neither  will  they  be  satisfied  without  an  extensive  field  of  free  exercise. 

But  predsely  because  they  are  now  more  laical,  more  powerful,  and 
more  fi-ee  than  formerly,  intelligence  and  science  ootdd  never  remain 
beyond  the  government  of  society.  When  we  say  government,  we  do 
■ot  necessarily  nnply  positive  and  direct  authority.    Washington  said, 
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**  hiflneiice  is  not  goreminent ;"  and  in  the  sense  of  political  order  he  was 
right  Influence  there  would  not  suffice.  Direct  and  promptly  effective 
action  is  neoessarj.  With  intellectual  order  the  case  is  different  Where 
minds  are  conoemed,  it  is  preeminently  hy  influence  that  government 
should  be  exercised.  Two  ikcts,  as  I  think,  are  here  necessary :  one, 
that  the  powers  devoted  to  intellectual  labor,  the  leaders  of  science  and 
literature,  should  be  drawn  towards  the  government,  frankly  assembled 
around  it,  and  induced  to  live  in  natural  and  habitual  relations  with  con- 
stitutional authority ;  the  other,  that  the  government  should  not  remain 
careless  or  ignorant  of  the  moral  development  of  succeeding  generations, 
and  that  as  they  appear  upon  the  scene,  it  should  study  to  establish  inti- 
mate ties  between  them  and  the  state,  in  the  bosom  of  which  Qod  has 
placed  their  existence.  For  the  progress  of  intellectual  order,  it  is  the 
legitimate  and  necessary  duty  of  civil  government  to  promote  great  estab- 
lishments for  science,  and  great  schools  for  public  instruction,  on  regu- 
lated conditions,  and  supported  by  the  highest  public  authority. 

By  what  means  can  we  at  present,  in  France,  secure  this  action  of  the 
government,  and  satisfy  a  vital  requirement  of  society  ?  Formerly,  France 
possessed.  In  great  number,  special  establishments,  supported  by  them- 
sdves;  universities,  and  learned  or  scholastic  corporations,  which,  with- 
out depending  on  the  state^  were,  however,  connected  with  it  by  ties 
more  or  less  intimate  or  apparent;  sometimes  demanding  its  support, 
and  at  others,  not  able  entirely  to  wi^draw  from  its  intervention ;  and 
thus  conferring  on  the  civil  power  an  actual  although  an  indirect  and 
limited  influence  on  the  intellectual  life  and  education  of  society.  The 
University  of  Paris,  the  Sorbonne,  the  Benedictines,  the  Oratorians,  the 
Laxarista,  the  Jesuits,  and  many  other  corporate  bodies  and  schools  scat- 
tered through  the  provinces,  were  assuredly  not  branches  of  public  ad- 
ministntion,  and  were  often  the  causes  of  serious  embarrassment  Before 
they  disappeared  in  the  revolutionary  tempest,  several  of  these  establish- 
ments had  fallen  into  abuse  or  insignificance,  which  destroyed  their  moral 
credit  and  obliterated  their  services.  But  for  ages  they  had  seconded  the 
intellectnal  development  of  French  society,  and  had  co6perated  profitably 
in  its  government  Being  nearly  all  old  proprietaries,  attached  to  their 
traditions,  and  founded  with  a  religious  object,  they  had  instincts  of  order 
and  authority  as  well  as  of  independence.  In  the  aggregate,  they  con- 
stituted a  mode  of  action  by  the  state  on  tiie  intellectual  life  and  educa- 
tion of  the  people :  a  confused  and  incoherent  mode,  which  had  its  diffi- 
culties and  vices,  but  was  not  deficient  either  in  dignity  or  efficacy. 

From  1789  to  IfiOO,  three  celebrated  bodies,  true  sovereigns  of  their 

time,  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  the 

National  Gonvention,  undertook  to  bestow  on  France  a  grand  system  of 

public  instruction.    Three  persons  of  eminent  and  very  opposite  abilities, 

M .  de  Talleyrand,  M.  de  Gondorcet,  and  Bl  Daunon,  were  successively 

commissioned  to  draw  up  a  report  and  present  a  plan  on  this  important 

question,  with  which  the  enlightened  spirits  engaged  in  revolutionary 

struggles  delighted  to  occupy  themselves,  as  if  to  find  in  this  field  of 
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specalation  aud  phflosopblc  hope,  some  relief  from  the  Tiolenee  of  te 
times.  The  reports  of  these  three  brilliant  men,  representing  the  society, 
the  politics,  and  the  science  of  their  age,  are  remarkably  works,  both  in 
their  common  character  and.  in  their  different  and  distinetive  features. 
In  all  three,  man  alone  reigns  supreme  in  this  world,  and  the  R^rdlution 
of  1789  is  the  date  of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  He  ascends  confident 
in  his  onmipotence,  regulates  human  society  as  a  master,  for  the  future 
as  well  as  for  the  present,  and  feels  assured  of  fiishioning  it  according  to 
his  own  will.  In  the  report  to  which  M.  de  Talleyrand  has  affixed  his 
name,  the  pride  of  mind  predominates,  combined  with  benerofent  ardor, 
but  without  passion  or  hesitating  doubt  Public  instruction  is  there 
called  "a  power  which  embraces  eyery  thing,  from  the  games  of  in&ncy 
to  the  most  imposing  f<^tes  of  the  nation ;  every  thing  calls  for  a  et&UMn 
in  this  branch;  its  essential  characteristic  ought  to  be  uniitertalUyy 
whether  in  persons  or  things ;  the  state  must  gorem  theological  studies 
as  well  as  all  others ;  evangelical  morality  is  the  noblest  pretsent  which 
the  Divinity  has  bestowed  on  man ;  the  French  nation  does  honor  to 
itself  in  rendering  this  homage.*'  The  Initttute^  the  successor  of  all  the 
academies,  is  proposed  as  the  supreme  school,  the  pinnacle  of  public 
education ;  it  is  to  be  at  once  a  learned  and  instructing  body,  and  the 
administrative  orgad  of  all  other  scientific  and  literary  establishments. 

Between  the  report  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  the  Constituent  Assembly 
and  that  of  M.  de  Cotfdorcet  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  filiation  is 
visible.  They  have  traveled  along  the  same  declivity,  but  the  space 
included  is  immense.  With  the  latter,  philosophical  ambition  has  given 
way  to  revolutionary  excitement  A  special  and  exclusive  feeling  of 
policy  governs  the  work;  equality  is  its  principle  and  sovereign  end. 
**The  order  of  nature,** 'says  Oondorcet,  'Mncludes  no  distinctions  in 
society  beyond  those  of  education  and  wealth.  To  establish  amongst 
citizens  an  equality  in  fkct,  and  to  realize  the  equality  confirmed  by  law, 
ought  to  be  the  primary  object  of  national  Instruction.  In  every  degree, 
and  in  all  public  establishments,  the  teaching  should  be  entirely  gratu- 
itous; instruction  without  charge  should  be  the  first  consideration  in 
respect  of  social  equality.**  The  report  and  plan  of  Gondoroet  ai^ 
entirely  devoted  to  this  tyrannical  notion  of  equality,  which  penetrates 
^ven  to  the  heart  of  the  great  national  association  of  science  and  art  des- 
tined to  crown  the  edifice.  '*  No  member  can  belong  to  two  classes  at 
the  same  thne ;  this  is  mjurious  to  equality.** 

In  the  report  of  M.  Daunou  to  the  National  Convention,  liberty  assumes 
a  larger  share  than  equality.  He  reproaches  his  predecessors  with  not 
having  sufficiently  acknowledged  and  secured  its  rights.  In  the  phm  of 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  he  found  "too  much  respect  for  old  forms»  too  many 
bonds  and  impediments.**  "Condorcet,**  he  said,  "  proposed  to  institute 
in  some  degree  an  academic  church.**  M.  Daunou  desires  no  public  or- 
ganization of  scientific  or  literary  instruction.  The  state,  according  to 
him,  should  only  interfere  with  elementary  and  professional  training. 
Beyond  that,  *' liberty  of  education,  liberty  of  private  seminaries,  liberty 
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cf  method.'*  But,  with  this  extended  notion  of  freedom  iu  public  instruc- 
tion, M.  Daunou  has  also  his  fixed  idea  and  mania.  The  passion  of  re- 
publicanism is  with  him  what  that  of  equality  is  with  M.  de  Gondorcet 
"There  is  no  genius,"  says  he,  *^ except  in  a  republican  souL  A  system 
of  public  instruction  can  only  be  carried  on  in  community  with  a  repub- 
lican government'*  Under  the  empire  of  such  a  constitution,  *'  the  most 
extensive  means  of  education,"  he  continues,  *'  are  in  the  establishment 
of  national  festivals;"  and  he  devotes  an  entire  section  of  his  proposed 
bill  to  the  enumeration  and  arrangement  of  these  annual  ceremonies,  to 
the  number  of  seven;  festivals  in  honor  of  the  republic,  of  youth,  of 
marriage,  of  gratitude,  of  agriculture,  of  liberty,  and  of  old  age. 

In  the  midst  of  the  revolutionary  tempest,  all  these  plans  and  devices, 
alternately  liberal^  dangerous,  or  puerile,  remained  without  results.  Uni- 
versal and  gratuitous  elementary  education  was  decreed,  but  there  were 
neither  seminaries  nor  teachers.  A  system  of  secondary  instruction  was 
attempted,  under  the  title  of  central  &chooU^  which,  notwithstanding 
ingenious  and  promising  appearances,  responded  neither  to  the  traditions 
of  teaching,  the  natural  laws  of  intellectual  development  in  man,  nor  the 
moral  requirements  of  education.  In  high  and  special  instruction,  some 
important  and  celebrated  associations  sprang  up.  The  Institute  was 
founded  The  matbemAtical  and  physical  sciences  lavished  on  society 
their  services  and  their  glory,  but  no  great  and  effective  combination  of 
public  teaching  replaced  the  departed  establishments.  Much  had  been 
promised  and  expected,  but  nothing  was  done.  Chimeras  hovered  over 
rains. 

The  Consular  government  proved  itself  more  in  earnest  and  effective. 
The  law  of  the  first  of  Kay,  1802,  futile  as  regarded  elementary  teaching, 
incomplete  and  hypothetical  on  the  higher  branches,  reestablished,  under 
the  name  and  fosterage  of  Lyceums,  a  well-based  system  of  secondary 
education,  comprising  sound  principles,  and  securities  for  social  influence 
and  duration.  The  work,  however,  was  deficient  in  originality  and 
grandeur.  Public  instruction  was  considered  simply  as  an  administra- 
tive duty,  and,  under  that  title,  was  included,  with  all  its  components,  in 
tiie  numerous  and  opposite  functions  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Neither  its  proper  rank,  nor  the  suitable  mode  of  its  government,  were 
defined.  It  fell  under  the  control  of  that  o£Qcial  mechanism  which  knows 
how  to  r^^late  and  direct  material  business,  but  with  which  the  arrange- 
ments of  moral  order  can  not  amalgamate. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  did  not  deceive  himself  on  this  point  Warned 
by  those  lofty  and  clear  instincts  which  revealed  to  him  the  true  nature 
of  things,  and  the  essential  attributes  of  power,  he  recognized,  as  soon 
as  he  gave  his  unbiased  reflection  to  the  subject,  that  public  instruction 
could  neither  be  yielded  up  entirely  to  private  industry,  nor  regulated 
by  ordinary  administration,  as  were  the  domains,  finances,  or  highways 
«f  the  state.  He  comprehended  that  to  give  the  parties  intrusted  with 
education,  respect,  dignity,  confidence  in  themselves,  and  a  spirit  of  de- 
TotedaeM  to  their  cattmg^  in  oDdec  thai  these  men,  unassuming  and  weak|. 
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should  feel  satisfied  and  proud  in  their  ohscure  positions,  it  was  necessaij 
that  thej  should  be  associated  and  Jinked  as  it  were  together,  so  as  to 
foim  a  body,  which  might  reflect  on  them  its  strength  and  importance. 
The  remembrance  of  the  old  religious  and  scholastic  corporations  then 
recurred  to  him.  But  while  regarding  with  willing  admiration  what  had 
long  existed  with  6clat,  he  discriminated  their  evil  qualities,  which  would 
be  more  injurious  now  than  formerly.  The  religious  institutions  were 
too  much  estranged  from  the  goyemment  of  the  state,  and  from  society 
it^lf  Through  celibacy,  the  absence  of  all  individual  property,  and 
many  other  causes,  they  liTed  almost  entirely  without  generous  interests, 
habits,  or  sentiments.  Goyemment  exercised  upon  them  an  indirect, 
sparing,  and  disputed  influence.  Napoleon  felt  that,  in  the  present  day, 
the  educational  department  should  be  laical,  social,  connected  with  family 
interests  and  property,  and  intimately  united,  save  only  in  their  special 
mission,  with  civil  order  and  the  mass  of  their  fellow-citizens.  He  saw 
also  that  this  body  should  hold  closely  to  the  state  govemment,  receive 
its  powers  from  that  source,  and  exercise  them  under  its  general  control. 
Napoleon  created  the  University,  adapting,  with  admirable  discernment 
and  freedom  of  spirit,  the  maternal  idea  of  the  old  educational  corpora- 
tions to  the  new  state  of  society. 

The  best  works  can  not  escape  the  contagion  of  the  vices  of  their 
authors.  The  University  was  founded  on  the  principle  that  education 
belongs  to  the  State.  The  State  was  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  willed, 
and  was  in  possession  of  uncontrolled  authority.  The  University,  from 
its  birth,  embodied  a  system  of  absolute  power.  Beyond  the  inslatntion, 
neither  fiunily  rights,  nor  those  of  the  church,  nor  of  private  industry, 
were  acknowledged  or  respected.  Even  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  estab- 
lishment, there  were  no  real  guarantees  fbr  the  position,  dignity,  and  just 
independence  of  persons.  If  in  France  the  Emperor  was  the  State,  in 
the  University  the  head  master  was  the  Emperor.  I  employ  expressions 
too  absolute :  the  government  of  the  University,  in  fact,  has  always  sought 
te  modify  opposing  rights.  But  whatever  may  be  the  prudence  or  incon- 
sistency of  men,  principles  bear  their  fiiiit  According  to  the  principles 
of  the  University  system,  as  regarded  public  instruction,  there  was  no 
liberty  for  the  citizens,  and  no  responsibility  of  the  authorities  to  Uie 
country. 

Thus,  when  the  Charter  established  free  legislation  in  France ;  when 
the  liberty  of  the  citizens,  and  the  responsibility  of  power,  became  the 
common  law  and  practice  of  the  land,  (lie  embarrassment  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  of  the  government,  in  respect  to  it,  became  extreme.  Its  max- 
ims, rules  and  traditions  no  longer  accorded  with  the  general  institutions. 
In  the  name  of  religion,  of  ^milies,  of  liberty',  and  of  publicity,  claims 
Wire  raised  around  and  against  the  Univendty  which  it  was  unable  to 
repel  without  coming  into  collision  with  the  constitutional  system,  or  to 
admit  without  &Isifying  <A*  mutilating  itself  The  power  which  governed 
it,  either  under  the  name  of  Head  Master,  Royal  Council,  or  President, 
was  neither  a  minister,  nor  suflSciently  small  and  dependent  to  be  merely 
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the  subordinate  of  a  minister.  No  minister  would  become  responsible 
for  it,  and  it  could  not  carry  in  itself^  either  with  the  Chambers  or  the 
public,  the  weight  of  responsibility.  During  six  years,  from  1815'  to 
1821,  men  of  a  superior  cast,  lii.  Royer-Gollard,  lii.  Guvier,  M.  Sylvester 
de  Sacy,  and  M.  Lain^  employed  their  talents  and  influence  in  this  anom- 
alous situation.  They  gained  time ;  they  saved  the  life  of  the  University, 
but  without  solving  the  question  of  its  constitutional  existence.  It  was 
a  piece,  which,  in  the  new  machine  of  government,  found  neither  its  place 
nor  its  game. 

Fortune  has  its  combinations  which  seem  to  mock  human  foresight 
It  was  under  a  ministry,  looked  upon,  not  without  reason,  as  hostile  to 
the  University,  and  at  the  moment  when  it  most  dreaded  an  attack,  that 
it  emerged  from  its  perplexing  situation,  and  assumed  its  rank  in  the 
state.  M.  de  Yillele  had  appointed  the  Abb^  Frayssinous  Head  Master. 
Public  instructions  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  bishop.  To  sat- 
isfy the  clergy,  and  to  bring  them  at  the  same  time  under  his  influence, 
M.  de  Yillele  required  something  more.  He  associated  the  Church  in  the 
government  of  the  State.  He  made  the  Bishop  of  Hermopolis  minister 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  giving  him  at  the  same  time  the  title  and  func- 
tions, not  only  of  Head  Master  of  the  University,  but  al^  of  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  Public  Instruction  thus  became  o£Qcial]y  included 
amongst  the  great  public  offices,  and  the  University  entered,  in  the  train 
of  the  Church,  into  all  the  frame-work  and  conditions  of  the  constitu- 
tional system. 

Within  four  years  alter,  it  made  another  step  in  advance.  Everywhere 
dreaded  and  violently  opposed,  ecclesiastical  preponderance  was  particu- 
larly suspected  in  the  matter  of  public  instruction.  The  liberal  movement 
which,  in  1827,  displaced  M.  de  Yillele  and  brought  the  Martignoc  Cab- 
inet into  office,  had  also  its  effect  upon  the  University.  The  royal  ordi- 
nance of  th«  4th  of  January,  1828,  in  naming  the  new  ministers,  declared, 
*'  that  for  the  future,  public  instruction  should  no  longer  form  a  part  of 
the  ministry  of  ecclesiastical  affairs;  and  on  the  10th  of  February  follow- 
ing, it  became,  in  the  State  councils,  a  special  and  independent  depart- 
ment, confided  to  M  de  Yatimesnil. 

This  rational  and  prudent  Organization  was  then  only  ephemeral. 
Under  M.  de  Polignac,  party  passions  resumed  their  ascendancy.  The 
University  fell  back  into  the' hands  of  the  Church.  There  was  again 
but  one  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  of  public  instruction.  The 
Revolution  of  1880  at  first  allowed  this  state  of  things  to  continue;  only 
by  an  ill-judged  concession  to  the- vanity  of  the  laical  spirit,  and  as  if  to 
mark  its  victory,  it  changed  words  and  displaced  ranks.  The  University 
took  precedence  over  the  Church,  by  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Worship.  It  was  under  this  title  and  with  these 
functions,  that  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  M.  Merilhou,  M.  Barthe,  the  Count 
de  Montalivet,  and  M.  Girod  de  L'Ain,  filled  the  department  until  the 
formation  of  the  cabinet  of  the  11th  of  October,  1882. 

In  accepting  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  I  was  the  first  to 
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reqaire  that  it  should  he  separated  from  that  of  Worship.  As  a  Protest- 
ant, it  was  neither  fitting  that  the  latter  should  he  offered  to  me,  or  that 
I  should  undertake  it  I  venture  to  think  that  I  should  have  given  the 
Catholic  church  no  reason  to  complain ;  that  I  should  perhaps  have  het- 
ter  understood  and  defended  it  than  many  of  its  disciples ;  hut  there  are 
appearances  which  ought  never  to  he  encountered.  The  administration 
of  Public  Worship  was  then  blended  with  the  duties  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice.  It  was,  in  my  opinion,  an  error  not  to  form  it  into  a  distinct 
department.  Such  an  honor  was  due  to  the  importance  and  dignity  of 
•religious  interests.  In  these,  our  days,  and  after  so  many  victories,  the 
laical  power  could  not  too  much  conciliate  the  susceptible  pride  of  the 
clergy  and  its  leaders.  It  is,  besides,  an  ill-arranged  combination  to  place 
the  relations  of  the  Church  with  the  State  in  the  hands  of  its  rivals  or 
ofScial  overseers.  To  display  mistrust  is  to  inspire  it,  and  the  best  mode 
of  living  on  good  terms  with  the  Church  is  to  acknowledge  frankly  its 
importance,  and  to  yield  full  admission  to  its  place  and  purpose. 

Reduced  entirely  to  Public  Instruction,  the  duties  of  the  department  I 
was  about  to  occupy  were,  in  this  light,  very  incomplete.  The  University 
was  its  cradle,  from  which  it  had  not  yet  issued.  The  head  master  of 
the  University  had  assumed  the  title  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
general,  but  without  becoming  so  in  effect  I  demanded  for  this  ministry 
its  natural  privileges  and  limits.  On  the  one  hand,  all  the  great  educa- 
tional institutions  founded  in  no  connection  with  the  University,  the  Col- 
lege of  France,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  School  of  Charters, 
and  the  schools  specially  applied  to  Oriental  languages  and  archaeology ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  establishments  dedicated,  not  to  instruction,  but  to 
the  glory  and  advancement  of  science  and  letters, — ^the  Institute,  the 
various  learned  societies,  the  libraries,  and  all  other  encouragements  to 
literature,  were,  from  that  time,  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction.  There  are  still  some  gaps  in  the  privileges, 
which  of  right  belong  to  this  department  Amongst  others,  it  has  not  in 
the  direction  of  the  Fine  Arts  the  influence  that  ft  ought  to  exercise.  Art 
and  literature  are  naturally  and  necessarily  linked  together.  It  is  only 
by  this  intimate  and  habitual  intercourse  that  they  can  be  assured  of 
maintaining  their  suitable  and  elevated  character, — the  worship  of  the 
beautiful,  and  its  manifestation  in  the  eyes  of  men.  If  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo  had  not  been  scholars,  passing  their  lives  in 
the  learned  world  of  their  age,  their  influence,  and  even  their  genius, 
could  never  have  displayed  themselves  with  such  pure  and  powerful 
effect  Placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  letters,  and  within  the  ordinary 
domain  of  administration,  the  arts  incur  a  serious  risk  of  falling  under 
the  exclusive  yoke  of  material  utility,  or  of  the  narrow  caprices  of  the 
public.  The  department  of  Public  Instruction  has  still,  in  this  particu- 
lar, and  for  the  interest  of  the  arts  themselves,  an  important  conquest  to 
achieve.  In  a  general  sense,  however,  it  received,  at  the  time  of  my  ap- 
pointment, its  legitimate  extent  and  rational  organization.  From  1824 
to  1830,  it  had  been  little  more  than  an  expedient    In  1882,  it  becamei 
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in  the  aggregate  of  oQr  institutions,  a  piece  of  complete  and  regular 
machinery,  capable  of  rendering  to  society  and  power,  both  in  moral  and 
intdlectual  order,  the  serrices  with  which,  now  more  than  erer,  they  can 
not  afibrd  to  dispense.  • 

In  assuming  the  ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  I  took  a  special  interest 
in  the  organisation  of  elementary  schools.  Because  I  have  opposed  dem- 
ocratic theories,  and  resisted  popular  passions,  it  has  been  often  said  that 
I  had  no  love  for  the  people,  no  sympathy  for  their  miseries,  instincts, 
necessities,  and  desires.  In  public,  as  in  private  life,  there  are  more 
classes  of  aflfections  than  one.  If  what  is  called  love  for  the  people, 
means  to  participate  in  all  their  impreipions,  to  study  their  tastes  rather 
than  their  interests,  to  be  on  all  occasions  ready  to  think,  feel,  and  act 
with  them, — I  admit  at  once  this  forms  no  part  of  my  disposition.  I 
love  the  people  with  a  profound,  but  at  the  same  time  independent  and 
somewhat  anxious  attachment.  I  wish  to  serve  them,  but  am  no  more 
disposed  to  become  their  slave  than  to  use  them  for  any  advantage  but 
tiieir  own.  I  respect  while  I  love  them,  and  this  very  respect  restrains 
me  from  deceiving  them,  or  from  aiding  them  to  deceive  themselves.. 
Sovereignty  is  yidded  up  to  them;  complete  happiness  is  promised; 
they  are  told  that  they  have  a  right  to  all  the  powers  of  society,  and  all 
the  enjoyments  of  life.'  I  have  believed  that  they  had  both  the  right  and 
necessity  of  becoming  capable  and  worthy  of  being  free ;  that  is  to  say, 
of  exercising  in  their  public  and  private  allotment  the  share  of  influence 
which  the  laws  of  Gknl  permit  to  man  in  human  life  and  society.  For 
this  reason,  while  sympathizing  deeply  with  the  physical  privations  of 
the  people,  I  have  been  more  preeminently  moved  and  engrossed  by 
their  moral  wants ;  holding  it  for  certun  that,  in  proportion  as  the  latter 
are  ameliorated,  they  will  struggle  the  more  effectually  against  the  former; 
and  that  to  improve  the  condition  of  men  we  must  first  purify,  strengthen, 
and  enlighten  their  minds. 

It  is  to  the  strong  conviction  of  this  inith  that  the  importance  univer- 
sally attached  to  popular  teaching  in  the  present  day  is  Co  be  ascribed. 
Other  instincts,  less  pure  and  salutary,  are  mixed  up  with  it :  pride,  a 
presumptuous  confidence  in  the  merit  and  power  of  intelligence  alone, 
immeasurable  ambition,  and  the  passion  of  a  pretended  equality.  But 
in  spite  of  this  confusion  in  the  sentiments  by  which  it  is  recommended, 
in  spite  of  its  intrinsic  difficulties,  and  of  the  uneasiness  it  still  excites, 
popular  teaching  is  not  the  less,  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  both 
on  principles  of  right  spd  fact,  an  act  of  justice  towards  the  people,  and 
a  necessary  requisition  'of  society.  During  his  mission  in  Germany, 
one  of  those  men  who  have  the  most  profoundly  studied  this  great 
question,  M.  Eugene  Rendu,  inquired  of  a  learned  and  respectable  pre* 
late,  the  Cardinal  de  Diepenbrock,  Prinoe  Bishop  of  Breslau,  **  whether, 
according  to  his  idea,  the  diflfhsion  of  education  amongst'  the  masses 
would  produce  any  danger  to  society."  "Never,"  replied  the  Cardinal, 
*Mf  religions  feeling  assigns  to  education  its  proper  end  and  governs 
its  course.    Besides  which,  the  question  ia  no  longer  iu  debate  {  it  18 
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distinctly  laid  down.  When  the  car  in  on  the  rails,  what  remains?  T9 
guide  it" 

In  1882,  there  was  something  more  for  as  to  do  than  merely  to  gnide 
the  car.  It  was  necessary  to  giTelteflfectiTe  and  durable  motion.  When  we 
examine  closely  what  has  taken  place  between  1789  and  1882,  in  regard 
to  elementary  education,  we  are  equally  impressed  with  the  power  of  the 
idea  and  the  futility  of  the  efforts  made  to  realise  it  It  engages  the 
attention  of  all  who  gorem,  or  aspire  to  goTem  France.  When  eclipsed, 
for  a  moment,  it  is  only  under  the  pressure  of  more  uigent  prepossessions, 
and  speedfly  reappears.  It  finds  its  way  even  to  the  hearts  of  the  parties 
and  .authorities  who  seem  to  fear«t  most  Between  1792  and  1795,  the 
National  Oonrention  issued  seren  decrees  for  the  establishment  of  pre- 
paratory schools,  prescribing  their  nature  and  regulation;  mere  words, 
barren  of  produce,  though  sincerely  meant  The  Empire  said  and 
thought  little  of  rudiments;  secondary  instruction  was  the  fiiTorite 
object  of  its  solicitude  and  skillful  superintendence.  Nevertheless,  we 
encounter  a  man  in  the  Imperial  councils,  unassuming  in  rank,  but  of  a 
mind  and  reputation  sufficiently  exalted  to  draw  public  attention  to  his 
labors  and  ideas,  whateTer  might  be  their  object  M.  Guvier  traveled 
through  Holland,  Qermany,  and  Italy,  and  on  his  return,  described  the 
public  educational  establishments  he  had  visited,  particularly  the  ele- 
mentary sdiools  of  Holland,  the  sound  practical  organisation  of  which 
had  strongly  impressed  him.  A  lively  interest  was  immediately  excited 
in  &vor  of  these  schools,  which  led  to  much  reflection,  conversation,  and 
regrvtiui  comparisons.  The  Empire  fell ;  the  Restoration  succeeded ;  the 
great  political  contests  recommenced :  but  in  the  midst  of  their  clamor, 
the  government  of  public  instruction  passed  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
sincerely  desired  the  good  of  the  people  without  undue  adulation.  IL 
Royer-Gollard  became  director;  IL  Guvier  exercised  an  important  influ- 
ence. They  applied  themselves  to  the  increase,  improvement,  and  effect- 
ive superintendence  of  elemei^&ry  schools.  The  king  issued  decrees 
commanding  and  regulating  the  cooperation  of  local  authorities  and  sym- 
pathies.  The  Gouncil  of  Public  Instruction  carried  on  an  unremitting 
correspondence  to  insure  the  execution  of  these  ordinancea  New  methods 
were  announced  in  Europe  with  considerable  stir ;  mutual  teaching  and 
simultaneous  teaching — the  systems  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 
Some  minds  were  excited  to  enthusiasm,  others  to  uneasiness.  Without 
taking  any  dedded  part,  either  in  adoption  or  denial,  the  Gouncil  re- 
ceived, encouraged,  and  superintended  all 

Political  power  changed  hands,  passing  over  to  the  party  that  dis- 
trusted this  liberal  impulse ;  but  while  they  humored  the  suspicions,  and 
made  fatal  concessions  to  the  demands  of  their  adherents,  the  intelligent 
leaders  of  this  party  had  no  desire  to  be  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  na- 
tional education.  They  felt  that  a  force  was  tlierein  comprised  which 
would  not  suffer  itself  to  be  strangled,  and  endeavored,  by  concession,  to 
turn  it  to  their  own  advantage.  Between  1821  and  1826,  eight  royal 
decrees^  countermgned  by  M.  Gorbi^  minister  of  the  Interior,  author- 
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ised,  in  fourteen  departments,  religious  associations,  honestly  devoted  to 
elementary  instruction,  and  thus  established,  in  point  of  fact,  a  certain- 
number  of  new  schools.  The  Brethren  of  Christian  Instruction,  founded 
m  Brittany  by  the  Abb«  J.  M.  de  k  Mennais;  the  Brethren  of  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Strasbourg,  Nancy,  and  Valence ;  the  Brethren  of  St  Joseph, 
in  the  department  of  the  Somme ;  the  Brethren  of  Christian  Instruction 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  Ato  departments  of  the  west,  all  date  from  and 
reflect  honor  on  this  period.  Another  political  shock  carried  back  the 
government  of  France  into  other  ranks.  The  Martignac  ministry  replaced 
the  Yill^le  cabinet  One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  new  minislier  of  Public 
Instruction,  IL  de  YatimesnH,  was  not  only  to  confer  additional  encour- 
agement on  the  elementary  schools,  but  to  restore  to  their  administration 
the  decrees  called  forth  by  M.  Cuvier  in  1816  and  1820.  The  fatal  crisis 
of  the  Restoration  approached ;  its  evil  genius  prevailed  in  its  general 
politics.  Called  in  November,  1829,  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Prince  de 
Polignac,  as  minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Guemon  de  Banville  pro- 
posed, nevertheless,  excellent  measures  for  the  extension  of  elementary 
schools,  and  the  introduction  of  a  superior  class  of  teachers.  He  was 
met  by  doubts,  objectioBS,  and  timid  but  repeated  resistance.  He  per- 
sisted, however,  and  at  his  request,  the  king,  Charles  X.,  signed  a  decree, 
remarkable  not  only  for  its  practical  conditions,  but  for  the  official  ex- 
pression of  the  ideas  and  sentiments  by  which  they  were  accompanied. 
It  can  not  be  said  that  from  1814  to  1880,  elementary  instruction  suffered 
nothing  from  political  attacks,  but  still  it  did  not  completely  perish  in  the 
dangerous  contact  Whether  from  equity  or  prudence,  the  very  powers 
that  suspected  its  intentions  felt  called  upon  to  view  it  with  a  kindly  eye, 
and  to  second  its  progress. 

The  government  of  1880  was  bound  to  be,  and  proved  itself  from  its 
origin,  highly  fevorable  to  elementary  instruction.  M.  Barthe,  under  the 
ministry  of  IL  Lafitte,  and  M.  de  Montalivet,  under  that  of  IL  Casimir 
Perier,  hastened  to  bring  forward,  one  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the 
other  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  bills  to  promote  the  rapid  increase  of 
primary  schools,  bestowing  on  them  securities  for  the  future,  and  infus- 
ing into  this  first  stage  of  instruction  the  liberty  promised  by  the  charter. 
The  government  and  the  chambers  ried  with  each  other  in  the  promotion 
of  this  object  At  the  moment  when  these  bills  were  introduced,  two 
spontaneous  propositions  emanated  firom  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  con- 
ceived in  principles  differing  in  some  degree,  but  inspired  by  the  same 
spirit  and  leading  to  a  uniform  design.  M.  Daunou  drew  up  a  report  on 
one  of  the  bills,  distinguished  by  profoundly  liberal  feeling,  a  language 
skillfiilly  measured,  and  a  visible  dislike,  though  at  the  same  time  dis- 
creetly restrained,  f<v  the  Imperial  Wniversity.  But  none  of  these  bills 
were  subjected  even  to  debate.  The  movement  was  stamped,  the  obsta- 
cles swept  away,  the  public  impatient  to  see  elementary  education  finally 
established.  When  the  cabinet  of  the  11th  of  October,  1882,  assumed 
office,  the  work  was  on  all  sides  demanded^  and  solemnly  promised,  but 
scarcely  yet  in  operation. 
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I  had  around  me  in  the  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction  all  the 
lights  and  supports  I  could  possibly  desire  for  its  full  accomplishment. 
Invested  in  letters,  in  science,  and  in  the  world's  opinion,  with  that  au- 
thority so  liberally  conceded,  which  superior  talent  and  long  experience 
confer,  the  members  of  this  Council  were,  moreoyer,  my  literary  asso* 
ciates  and  friends.  We  lived  in  close  and  mutual  intimacy.  Whatever 
might  be  the  difference  of  our  studies  and  labors,  we  bad  all,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  national  education,  the  same  ideas  and  desire&  M.' Villemain  and 
}L  Cousin,  M.  Poisson  and  M.  Th^nard,  M.  Qntoeau  de  Mussy  and  M. 
Rendu,  engaged  with  as  much  interest  as  myself  in  the  measure  we  were 
preparing  together.  IL  Cousin,  during  his  travels  in  Qermany  in  1881, 
and  in  the  able  report  published  on  his  return,  had  studied  and  carefully 
laid  down  all  the  incidental  questions.  I  doubt  if  they  were  ever  mora 
seriously  debated  than  in  our  private  council  before  the  introduction  of 
the  bill 

The  first  point,  and  one  which,  not  only  in  my  estimation,  but  in  that 
of  many  sound  thinkers,  still  remains  undecided,  was,  whether  the  ele« 
mentary  instruction  of  all  children  should  be  an  absolute  obligation  im« 
posed  by  the  law  on  their  parents,  and  supported  by  specific  penalties  in 
case  of  neglect,  as  adopted  in  Prussia  and  in  the  greater  portion  of  the 
German  States.  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  respect  to  the  countries  where 
this  rule  has  been  long  established,  and  acknowledged  by  national  senti* 
ment  There  it  has  certainly  produced  beneficial  results.  But  I  must 
observe  that  it  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  nations  hitherto  exacting 
little  on  the  question  of  liberty,  and  that  it  has  originated  with  those 
with  whom,  through  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  dvil 
power  is  also  in  matters  of  religion,  or  touching  upon  religious  interests, 
the  sovereign  authority.  The  proud  susceptibility  of  free  peoples,  and 
the  strong  mutual  independence  of  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  would 
accommodate  themselves  badly  to  this  coercive  action  of  the  state  on  the 
domestic  economy  of  fiimilies:  where  not  sanctioned  by  tradition,  the 
laws  would  fail  to  introduce  it,  for  either  they  would  be  confined  to  an 
empty  command,  or  to  compel  obedience  they  would  have  recourse  to 
proscriptions  and  inquisitorial  searches,  hateful  to  attempt,  and  almost 
Impossible  to  execute,  especially  in  a  great  country.  The  National  Con* 
vention  tried,  or  rather  decreed  this,  in  1798,  and  amongst  aU  Its  acts  of 
tyranny,  this,  at  least,  remained  without  effect 

Popular  instruction  is  at  present,  in  England,  whether  on  the  part  of 
national  and  municipal  authorities,  or  of  simple  cHlzens,  the  object  of 
persevering  ?eal  and  exertion.  No  one  proposes  to  enforce  the  obligation 
on  parents  by  law.  The  system  prospers  in  the  United  States  of  America^ 
where  local  governments  and  private  societies  make  great  sacrifices  to 
increase  and  improve  the  schools ;  but  no  efibrts  are  attempted  to  intrude 
into  the  bosoms  of  families  to  recruit  the  scholars  by  compulsion.  It 
forms  a  characteristic  and  redounds  to  the  honor  of  a  (tee  people,  that 
they  are  at  the  saiue  time  eonflding  and  patient ;  that  they  rely  on  the 
empire  of  enlightened  reiison  and  well^understood  interests,  and  know 
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bow  to  wait  their  results.  I  care  little  for  regulations  that  bear  the  im- 
press of  the  convent  or  the  barrack  room.  I  therefore  decidedly  expunged 
constraint  from  mj  bill  on  elementary  education,  and  none  of  my  fellow- 
laborers  insisted  on  its  being  retained,  not  even  those  who  regretted  the 
omission. 

Next  to  the  question  of  compulsory  elementary  education,  came  that 
of  free  primary  instruction.  Here,  indeed,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
The  Charter  had  promised  liberty  on  this  point,  and  it  was  not  in  regard 
to  the  first  principles  of  instruction  that  this  promise  could  give  rise  to 
opposite  interpretations  or  lengthened  disputes.  No  one  thought  of  de- 
manding that  elementary  education  should  be  entirely  committed  to  pri- 
vate industry,  evidently  incapable  of  furnishing  the  necessary  supply, 
and  little  tempted  to  .undertake  it  The  labor  is  immense,  and  without 
brilliant  perspectives.  The  interference  of  the  state  here  becomes  indis- 
pensable. A  free  competition  between  the  government  and  private  indi- 
viduals, private  and  public  schools  opened  side  by  aide,  and  under  the 
same  regulations,  comprised  all  that  the  most  exacting  liberals  required, 
atid  produced  no  opposition  from  the  stanchest  supporters  of  power. 

A  third  question  gave  rise  to  more  discussion.  In  the  public  schools, 
should  elementary  instruction  be  absolutely  gratuitous,  and  supplied  by 
the  state  to  all  children  of  the  soil  ?  This  \«4S  the  dream  of  generous 
spirits.  Under  the  constitution  of  1791,  the  Constituent  Assembly  had 
decreed  that  ^^  a  system  of  public  instruction  should  be  created  and  or- 
ganized, common  to  every  citizen,  and  gratuitous  with  regard  to  those 
branches  of  education  indispensable  to  all  men."  The  National  Conven- 
tion, while  maintaining  this  principle,  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  tutors  at 
a  minimum  of  1,200  francs.  Experience  has  proved  the  vanity  of  these 
promises,  as  irrational  as  they  were  impracticable.  The  state  is  bound 
to  offer  elementary  instruction  to  all  fkmilies,  and  to  give  it  to  those  who 
have  not  the  means  of  paying  for  it ;  and  thus  it  does  more  for  the  moral 
Hfe  of  the  people  than  it  can  effect  for  their  material  condition.  This  I 
consider  the  true  principle  of  the  question,  and  this  I  adopted  in  my 
bfll. 

These  general  and  in  some  degree  preliminary  points  being  disposed 
of,  there  remained  others  of  a  more  special  character,  the  solution  of 
which  formed  the  text  and  scope  of  the  bill.  What  were  to  be  the 
otgects  and  limits  of  elementary  instruction?  How  were  the  public 
institutions  to  be  formed  and  recruited  ?  What  authorities  were  to  be 
charged  witlTthe  superintendence  of  the  elementary  schools?  What 
should  be  the  means  and  securities  for  the  effective  execution  of  the  act? 

Amongst  the  feelings  which  may  animate  a  nation,  there  is  one,  the 
absence  of  which  woiild  be  much  to  be  deplored  if  it  existed  not,  but 
which  we  should  take  care  neither  to  flatter  nor  excite  where  we  find  it 
in  exercis^: — the  sentiment  of  ambition.  I  honor  aspiring  spirits.  Much 
is  to  be  expected  firom  them,  provided  they  can  not  easily  attempt  all 
tbey  desire  to  accomplish.  And  as,  in  our  days,  of  all  ambitions  the 
most  ardent  if  not  the  most  apparent,  especially  amongst  the  industrial 
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dassefi,  is  the  ambition  of  intelligence,  from  which  they  look  for  the  grat- 
ifioations  of  eelf-loTe  and  the  means  of  fortune — it  is  that,  above  all 
others,  the  doTelopment  of  which,  while  we  treat  it  with  indulgence,  we 
should  watch  orer  and  direct  with  unceasing  care.  I  know  nothing  at 
present  more  injurious  to  society,  or  more  hurtful  to  the  people  them- 
sdves,  than  the  small  amount  of  ill-directed  popular  erudition,  and  the 
yague,  incoherent,  and  fiUse,  although  at  the  same  time  active  and  power- 
ful ideas  with  which  it  fills  their  heads. 

To  contend  with  this  danger,  I  distinguished  in  my  proposed  bill  two 
degrees  of  primary  education.  The  one  elementary  and  universally  re- 
quired in  the  most  remote  rural  districts,  and  for  the  humblest  of  social 
conditions;  the  other  more  elevated,  and  destined  for  the  working  popu- 
lation, who  in  towns  and  cities  have  to  deal  with  the  necessities  and  tastes 
of  civilization  more  complicated,  wealthy,  and  exacting.  I  confined  ele- 
mentary instruction  strictly  within  the  simplest  and  most  extensively 
practiced  branches  of  knowledge.  To  the  primary  instruction  of  a 
higher  order,  I  assigned  greater  scope  and  variety,  and  while  pre-arrang- 
ing its  principal  objects,  the  bill  added,  "  that  it  might  receive  the  devel- 
opment which  should  be  considered  suitable,  according  to  the  wants  and 
resources  of  particular  localities.'*  I  thus  secured  the  most  extended 
advances  to  primary  instruction  where  they  would  be  most  useful  and 
natural,  without  introducing  them  in  quarters  where  their  inutility  would 
be  perhaps  their  least  defect.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  required  that 
the  prospect  of  a  variable  and  indefinite  extension  should  be  left  open  to 
primary  elementary  instruction  as  well  as  to  primary  superior  instruction. 
I  did  not  feel  myself  bound  to  contend  obstinately  against  this  amend- 
ment, which  met  with  almost  general  approbation;  but  it  indicated  a 
very  slight  conception  of  the  end  proposed  in  the  bill  by  distinguishing 
the  two  degrees  of  primary  education.  It  is  precisely  on  account  of  its 
universal  necessity  that  primary  elementary  instruction  ought  to  be  ex- 
tremely simple  and  nearly  always  uniform.  It  was  enough  for  social  dis- 
tinctions and  the  spirit  of  ambitioti  in  popular  teaching,  to  open  schools 
in  the  same  class  of  a  superior  order.  A  disposition  to  extend,  from  a 
mere  idea  rather  than  from  absolute  need,  the  first  principles  of  instruc- 
tion, is  unworthy  of  legal  encouragement  The  object  of  the  laws  is  to 
provide  what  is  necessary,  not  to  step  in  advance  of  what  may  become 
possible;  their  mission  is  to  regulate  the  elements  of  society,  not  to 
excite  them  indiscriminately. 

The  education  of  the  teachers  themselves  is  evidently  a  most  important 
point  in  a  law  for  popular  instruction.  To  meet  this,  I  adopted,  without 
hesitation,  the  system  of  primary  normal  schools  commenced  in  France 
in  1810,  and  which  already,  in  1888,  numbered  forty-seven  establish- 
ments of  this  nature,  created  by  the  voluntary  efiTorts  of  the  departments 
or  towns,  and  encouraged  by  the  government  I  formed  ^em  into  a 
general  and  compulsory  institution.  In  the  actual  state,  and  with  the 
essentially  laical  character  of  our  present  society,  this  was  the  only 
method  of  securing  at  all  times  a  sufficient  number  of  masters  for  d^ 
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nenUrj  instruction,  properly  trained  to  their  required  duties.  It  Air* 
nishes,  moreorer,  an  intellectual  career  to  those  classes  of  the  population 
who  have  little  before  them  on  their  entry  into  life  beyond  employments 
of  physical  labor,  and  introduces  a  moral  influence  amongst  large  com- 
munities, over  whom,  in  the  present  day,  power  seldom  acts  except  by 
tax-gatherers,  commissaries  of  police,  and  gend'armea  Undoubtedly 
the  education  of  the  tutors  in  the  normal  schools  in  which  they  are 
trained,  and  their  influence  when  they  are  thus  trained,  may  be  defective 
and  injjirious ;  their  is  no  institution,  however  good  in  itself,  which,  ill" 
directed,  may  not  turn  to  evil,  and  which,  even  under  sound  regulation, 
is  exempt  from  inconvenience  and  danger.  But  this  is  no  more  than  the 
common  condition  of  all  human  undertakings ;  and  not  one  would  ever 
be  accomplished  if  we  did  not  resign  ourselves  to  the  acceptance  of  its 
fiiults,  and  to  the  necessity  of  unremitting  watchftilness  lest  the  tares 
should  overrun  the  field  and  choke  the  grain. 

While  converting  these  elementry  normal  schools  into  a  public  and 
legalized  institution,  I  was  fkr  from  seeking  to  destroy  or  even  to  weaken 
the  other  nurseries  of  teachers  supplied  by  religious  associations  dedi- 
cated to  popular  education.  On  the  contrary,  I  desired  also  that  the 
latter  should  extensively  develop  themselves,  and  that  a  wholesome  com- 
petition should  be  established  between  them  and  the  laical  seminaries.  I 
even  wished  to  go  a  step  beyond,  and  to  confer  on  the  religious  commu- 
nities so  employed  a  special  mark  of  confidence  and  respect.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  royal  ordinances  issued  between  1821  and  1826,  for 
the  establishment  of  associations  of  this  nature,  and  more  particularly 
for  that  of  the  Congregration  for  the  advancement  of  Christian  Knowl- 
edge, founded  by  the  Abb^  de  la  Mennais  in  the  departments  of  Brittany ; 
for  another  under  the  same  denomination  at  Valence,  and  fbr  the  Brethren 
of -St  Joseph,  in  the  department  of  the  Somme,  it  was  provided  that  ^the 
certificate  of  capability  required  from  all  elementary  teachers  should  be 
delivered  to  every  brother  of  these  various  congregations,  on  sight  of  the 
particular  letter  of  obedience  transmitted  to  him  by  the  superior-general 
of  the  establishment  to  which  he  belonged.**  It  appeared  to  me  that  in 
this  release  from  a  fr^sh  examination  accorded  to  the  members  of  religious 
societies,  formally  acknowledged  and  authorized  by  the  state  as  popular 
teachers,  there  was  nothing  beyond  what  was  perfectly  just  and  consist- 
ent, and  I  would  readily  have  inserted  it  in  my  bill ;  but  it  would  have 
been  assuredly  rejected  by  the  public  of  that  day  as  well  as  by  the  Cham- 
bers. The  debate  that  sprang  up  when  we  went  into  an  examination  of 
the  authorities  to  be  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the  element- 
ary schools,  clearly  indicated  the  prevailing  spirit 

The  state  and  the  church,  on  the  question  of  popular  instruction,  are 
the  only  effective  authorities.  This  is  not  a  conjecture  founded  on  gen- 
eral considerations;  it  is  a  &ct  historically  demonstrated.  The  only 
countries  and  times  in  which  public  education  has  really  prospered  have 
been  those  where  the  church  or  state,  or  both  in  conjunction,  have  con- 
Bidered  its  advancement  their  business  and  duty.    Holland  and  Qermany, 
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.whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  and  the  United  States  of  America^  may 
be  readily  cited  as  evidences.  The  accomplishment  of  a  similar  work 
requires  the  ascendency  of  general  and  permanent  power^  such  as  that 
of  the  state  and  its  enactments;  or  of  another  moral  authority  ever 
present  and  equally  enduring — the  church  and  its  militia. 

But  while  the  action  of  the  church  and  the  state  is  indispensable  for 
the  diffusion  and  solid  establishment  of  public  education,  it  becomes 
equally  important,  to  render  such  education  really  good  and  socially 
profitable,  that  this  action  should  be  profoundly  religious.  I  do  not 
mean  that  religious  instruction  should  merely  take  its  place  there,  and 
outward  practices  be  observed.  A  nation  is  not  religiously  educated  on 
such  limited  and  mechanical  conditions.  Popular  education  ought  to  be 
given  and  received  in  the  bosom  of  a  religious  atmosphere,  in  order  that 
corresponding  impressions  and  habits  may  penetrate  from  every  side. 
Religion  is  not  a  study  or  an  exercise,  to  which  a  particular  place  or  hour 
can  be  assigned.  It  is  a  faith,  a  law  which  ought  to  make  itself  felt 
everywhere  and  at  all  times ;  and  On  no  other  condition  can  it  exercise 
the  full  extent  of  its  salutary  influence  on  the  minds  and  actions  of  men. 

Thus,  in  elementary  schools,  the  sentiment  of  religion  ought  to  be 
habitually  present  If  the  priest  mistrusts  or  separates  from  the  tutor, 
or  if  the  tutor  looks  upon  himself  as  the  in<}ependent  rival,  not  the  faith- 
ful auxiliary  of  the  priest,  the  moral  value  of  the  school  is  lost,  and  it  is 
on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  danger. 

When  I  presented  my  bill,  and  even  before  experience  had  imparted  to 
my  mind  its  valuable  light,  I  felt  thoroughly  convinced  of  these  truths. 
They  had  regulated  my  labors ;  although  from  an  instinctive  estimate  of 
public  prejudices,  I  adopted  and  applied  them  with  circumspection,  ft 
was  upon  the  preponderating  and  combined  action  of  church  and  state 
that  I  relied  for  the  establishment  of  elementary  instruction.  Now,  the 
prevailing  fact  I  encountered  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in  the 
country  at  large,  was  precisely  a  sentiment  of  suspicion  and  almost  of 
hostility  against  both.  In  the  schools  they  dreaded  above  all  things  the 
influence  of  the  priests  and  of  the  central  power.  The  principal  object 
of  solicitude  was  to  protect  beforehand,  and  by  legal  enactment,  the  free 
action  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  the  total  independence  of  the 
teachers  in  reference  to  the  clergy.  The  opposition  openly  advocated 
that  system,  and  the  conservative  party,  too  often  governed  in  their  in- 
most feelings  and  almost  unconsciously  by  the  very  ideas  they  dread, 
combatted  it  without  energy.  I  had  proposed  that  the  curate  or  pastor 
should  by  right  be  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  in  every  town* 
ship  to  superintend  the  school,  and  that  the  minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion should  hold  the  exclusive  appointment  of  the  tutors.  In  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  both  these  provisions  were  thrown  out  in  the  first  debate, 
and  it  required  the  vote  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and  my  own  persever- 
ance in  a  second  discussion  to  secure  their  retention  in  the  act  There 
seemed  to  be  considerable  uneasiness  as  to  the  spirit  that  might  possess 
the  teachers.    Much  was  sud  on  the  necessity  of  placing  them  under 
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^sfiectaal  ooatrol,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  weid&eii  or  remove  alto* 
gether  from  the  schools  the  interference  of  church  or  state ;  in  fact,  to 
take  away  the  only  authorities  capable  of  rooting  out  the  pernicious  seeds 
which  the  age  had  planted  there  with  oTei*flowing  hands. 

Notwithstanding  these  combats  and  mistaken  objections,  I  had  no 
right,  if  I  speak  candidly,  to  complain  in  this  particular  instance,  either 
of  the  Chambers  or  the  public  The  bill  on  elementary  education  was 
reoi^ved,  discussed,  and  carried  favorably,  without  material  alteration. 
There  remained  only  the  great  trial  under  which  all  preceding  laws  on 
this  question  had  given  way.     How  was  it  to  be  carried  out  ? 

It  required  two  distinct  modes  of  proceeding — administrative  and  moral 
measures.  It  was  necessary  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  for  the  crea- 
tion, maintenance,  and  superintendence  of  the  schools,  and  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  tutors,  should  become  substantial  and  permanent  fiicts.  It 
was  equally  essential  that  the  teachers  themselves  should  be  fully  imbued 
with  the  understanding  and  spirit  of  the  law  of  which  they  were  to  be- 
come the  final  and  true  executors. 

With  regard  to  administrative  measures^  the  law  had  foreseen  and  pro- 
vided the  most  essential  Not  confining  itself  to  ordaining  in  every  town- 
ship throughout  the  kingdom  the  establishment  of  elementary  schools, 
whether  primary  or  superior,  it  had  decreed  that  a  suitable  residence 
should  in  all  places  be  provided  for  the  teachers ;  and  that  when  the 
ordinary  revenaes  of  the  district  might  be  found  insufficient,  the  neces- 
sary provision  should  be  levied  by  two  special  and  compulsory  taxes — 
one  to  be  voted  by  the  municipal  councils,  and  the  other  by  tho  general 
councils  of  the  department;  or,  in  de&iilt  of  1lies6  votes,  by  a  royal  de- 
cree. If  even  these  local  imposts  should  prove  inadequate,  the  minister 
of  Public  Instruction  was  empowered  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  a 
grant  drawn  from  the  creditannually  carried  to  the  account  of  elementary 
education  in  the  state  budget  The  permanent  existence  of  the  schools 
and  the  means  of  supplying  their  natural  wants  were  thus  secured,  inde- 
pendently of  the  intelligence  and  zeal  of  the  populations  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  instituted,  while  at  the  same  time  the  central  power  could  never 
find  itself  disarmed  in  presence  of  their  evil  designs  or  apathy. 

An  obstacle  of  considerable  weight  opposed  itself  to  the  effectual  and 
regular  execution  of  these  arrangements.  They  required  the  cooperation 
of  the  general  government  of  the  state,  represented  in  the  several  locali- 
ties by  the  prefects  and  their  subordinates ;  and  also  of  the  special  super- 
intendents of  public  education,  embodied  in  the  rectors  and  functionaries 
of  the  University.  Every  one  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  unite  together 
for  one  common  object  a  double  smes  of  public  agents,  exercising  oppo- 
site duties  and  acting  under  different  heads.  After  coming  to  an  under- 
standing on  these  points  with  M.  Thiers,  at  that  time  minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, I  addressed  detailed  instructions  to  the  prefects  and  rectors,  explain- 
ing to  all  their  particular  duties  in  the  execution  of  the  new  law,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  to  act  in  concert  I  went  a  step  be- 
yond this.    At  my  instance  it  was  decided  in  a  cabinet  council,  that 
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elementary  instructioii  should  constitute  annually,  in  each  departmenti 
the  object  of  a  special  budget,  to  be  included  in  the  general  estimate  of 
supply  for  that  department ;  and  which  should  also,  every  year,  be  sep- 
arated from  it,  and  forwarded  to  the  minister  of  Public  Instruction  for 
his  examination,  as  the  general  budget  was  submitted  to  the  secretary  of 
the  minister  of  the  Interior. 

I  hereby  accomplished  a  double  end.  On  the  one  hand,  I  placed,  in 
every  locality,  primary  instruction,  its  necessities,  resources,  and  expend- 
iture, apart  and  in  bold  relief;  thus  constitotiDg  it  a  real  and  permanent 
local  institution,  invested  with  rights,  and.  the  object  of  special  superin- 
tendence. On  the  other  hand,  while  securing  for  elementary  education 
the  codperation  of  the  general  government,  I  connected  it  closely  with 
the  duties  of  the  minister  of  Public  Instruction,  as  the  first  step  in  the 
comprehensive  scheme  which  the  genius  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had 
founded  under  the  title  of  Uhiv&nity  of  France^  the  grandeur  and  har- 
mony of  which  I  ardently  desired  to  maintain  by  adapting  it  to  a  free 
system,  and  to  the  general  principles  oi  state  government. 

I  could  never  have  carried  out  this  somewhat  complicated  design,  had 
I  not  found  in  M.  Thiers  that  enlargement  of  inind  and  devotion  to  the 
public  good  which  silence  the  suspicious  rivalries  of  o£Boe,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  narrow  personal  jealousies.  He  acceded  frankly  to  the  trifling 
alterations  I  proposed  ih  the  usual  routine  of  the  ministry  of  the  Interior, 
and  facilitated  this  common  action  in  our  respective  departments,  which 
the  new  law  on  elementary  education  required  for  its  prompt  and  com- 
plete success. 

Bight  days  after  the  formation  of  the  cabinet,  as  soon  as  I  began  to 
occupy  myself  with  this  bill,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  Royal  Council,  as 
also  for  its  future  agents,  I  ordered  a  periodical  list  to  be  drawn  up  under 
the  title  of  General  Manual  of  Primary  Initruetian^  with  the  view  of 
placing  at  once  under  the  eyes  of  the  teachers,  administrators,  and  in- 
spectors of  schools,  the  fiu^ts,  documents,  and  ideas,  which  might  interest 
or  enlighten  them.  When  the  act  passed,  I  caused  five  elementary  man- 
uals to  be  arranged  and  published  as  guides  to 'the  teachers  in  the 
restricted  course  of  instruction,  the  limits  and  objects  of  which  were 
expressly  indicated.  I  lost  no  time  in  providing  for  the  intellectual 
wants  of  these  schools  and  their  masters,  whose  material  necessities,  if 
not  fully  satisfied,  were  at  least  protected  from  destitution  and  oblivion. 

The  best  laws,  instructions,  and  books,  avail  but  little,  if  the  hearts  of 
the  parties  charged  with  their  promulgation  are  not  interested  in  the 
mission  confided  to  them ;  and  if  they  do  not  second  it  with  a  certain 
amount  of  enthu^asm  and  faith.  I  neither  undervalue  legislative  labor 
nor  the  mechanism  of  administration.  Though  insufficient,  they  are  not 
the  less  necessary.  They  are  the  plans  and  scalfoldings  of  the  building 
to  be  constructed ;  but  the  workmen,  the  intelligent  and  devoted  artifi- 
cers, are  infinitely  more  important  Above  all  other  considerations,  men 
must  be  formed  and  adapted  to  the  service  of  ideas,  if  we  wish  to  convert 
the  latter  into  real  and  living  facta     I  endeavored  to  penetrate  even  to 
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the  rery  soul  of  popular  teachers,  and  to  excite  amongst  them  enlightened 
notions  and  an  afTectionate  respect  for  the  task  to  wl^ich  they  were  called. 
Within  three  weeks  after  the  act  on  elementary  education  had  heen  pub- 
lishedy  I  forwarded  it  directly  to  39,800  masters  of  schools,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  in  which  I  not  only  explained  to  them  its  bearings  and  con- 
ditions, but  endeavored  also  to  raise  their  feelings  to  the  moral  level  of 
their  humble  position  in  the  social  scale,  without  suggesting  to  them 
either  a  pretext  or  a  temptation  for  soaring  above  it  I  required  them  to 
acknowledge  to  me  personally  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  to  state  the 
impression  it  had  left  on  their  minds.  Thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  answers  reached  me  in  reply,  many  of  which  led  me  to  conclude 
that  I  had  not  always  knocked  in  vain  at  the  doors  of  these  unpretending 
abodes,  where  thousands  of  obscure  children  were  destined  to  receive 
from  an  unknown  individual  the  first,  and  in  many  inalaiiees  the  only 
scholastic  lessons  of  their  lives.  This  experiment,  joined  to  others,  has 
taught  me,  that  when  we  wish  to  act  with  more  than  (Mrdinary  power 
upon  men,  we  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  pointing  out  to  them  an  object, 
or  of  addressing  them  in  a  language  above  their  situation  and  habits ; 
neither  should  we  feel  discouraged  if  many  amongst  them  fail  to  respond 
to  these  unaccustomed  invitations.  They  attract  a  fiir  greater  number 
of  minds  than  they  repulse,  and  we  may  still  believe  in  the  virtue  of  the 
seed,  even  when  the  fruits  fail  to  appear.  • 

When  I  conceived  the  idea  of  this  circular  letter  to  the  teachers,  I  men- 
tioned it  to  M.  do  Remusat,  and  begged  him  to  draw  it  up  for  me.  As  I 
received  it  from  him,  it  was  dispatched  to  its  destination  and  soon  after 
published.  It  gratifies  me  to  repeat  this  here.  Rare  friendships  survive 
mental  doubts  and  the  troubles  of  life,  even  when  they  seem  to  have 
suffered  from  them. 

Another  plan,  unforeseen  and  difficult  of  execution,  appeared  to  me 
necessary  in  order  to  establish  relations  with  the  teachers  dispersed 
throughout  France,  to  know  them  really,  and  to  act  upon  them  in  other 
ways  than  by  casual  and  empty  words.  One  month  after  the  prmnulga- 
tion  of  the  new  law,  I  ordered  a  general  inspection  of  all  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  kingdom,  public  or  private.  I  desired  not  only  to  verify 
the  external  and  material  fiu^ts  which  usually  form  the  oljeet  of  statis- 
tical inquiries  on  the  question  of  primary  instruction — such  as  the  num- 
ber of  schools  and  scholars,  their  classification,  their  age,  and  the  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  service — ^but  I  particularly  directed  the  inspectors 
to  study  the  interior  economy  of  the  schools,  the  aptitude,  seal,  and  con- 
duct of  the  teachers,  their  relations  with  the  pupils,  the  fiunilies,  and  the 
local  authorities,  civil  and  religious;  in  a  word,  the  moral  state  of  that 
branch  of  education,  and  its  results.  Facts  of  this  nature  can  not  be 
ascertained  at  a  distance,  by  means  of  correspondence,  or  descriptions. 
Speda]  visits,  personal  communication,  and  a  close  examination  of  men 
and  things,  are  indispensable  to  this  just  estimate  and  understanding. 
Four  hundred  and  ninety  persons,  the  greater  number  of  whom  were . 

ftuctionaries  of  every  order  in  the  University,  gave  themaelvet  up  during 
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four  months  to  this  arduous  inTestigation.  Thirty-three  thousand  four, 
hundred  and  fifty  six  schools  were  actually  visited,  and  morally  described 
in  the  reports  addressed  to  me  by  the  Inspectors.  One  amongst  the  num- 
ber,  with  whose  rare  ability  and  indefatigable  zeal  I  had  long  been  famil* 
iar,  11  Lorain,  now  an  honorary  rector,  drew  up  from  these  coUected 
reports  a  table  of  elementary  instruction  in  France,  in  1888,  even  more 
remarkable  for  the  moral  and  practical  views  therein  developed,  than  for 
the  number  and  variety  of  facts  comprised.  This  laborious  undertaking 
not  only  had  Uie  effect  of  giving  me  a  more  complete  and  precise  knowl- 
edge of  the  condition  and  real  necessities  of  elementary  instruction,  but 
it  furnished  the  public,  in  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  country,  with 
a  living  instance  of  the  active  solicitude  of  the  government  for  popular 
education.  At  the  same  time  it  powerfully  stimulated  the  teachers,  by 
impressing  on  them  a  sense  of  the  interest  attached  to  their  officei  and 
of  the  vigilance  with  which  they  were  overlooked. 

Two  years  later,  on  my  proposition,  a  royal  decree  transformed  this 
casual  and  single  inspection  of  the  elementary  schools  into  a  permanent 
arrangement  In  every  district,  an  inspector  was  appointed  to  visit  the 
schools  at  stated  periods,  and  to  communicate  fully  to  the  minister,  the 
rectors,  the  prefects,  and  the  general  and  municipal  councils,  their  cqD' 
dition  and  wants.  Since  that  time,  and  throughout  repeated  debateSi 
whether  in  the  Chambers  or  in  the  local  and  elective  councils,  the  utilitf 
of  this  institution  has  become  so  apparent,  that  at  the  request  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  councils,  an  inspector  has  been  established  in  every  district, 
and  the  periodical  inspection  of  elementary  schools  has  taken  its  place 
in  the  administration  of  public  instruction,  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
guarantees  of  their  sufficiency  and  progress. 

It  has  sometimes  been  a  mistake  of  power  when  it  enters  on  an  im- 
portant work  to  wish  to  carry  it  out  alone,  and  to  mistrust  liberty  as  a 
rival  if  not  as  an  enemy.  I  had  no  such  suspicion.  On  the  contrary,  I 
felt  convinced  that  the  codperation  of  unfettered  zeal,  particularly  reUg* 
ious  zeal,  was  indispensable,  both  for  the  progress  of  popular  teaching 
and  for  its  sound  direction.  There  are  generous  impulses  in  the  laical 
world,  emotions  of  moral  ardor  which  assist  the  advancement  of  great 
public  undertakings;  but  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  and  fkiih  alone 
carry  into  such  works  that  complete  disinterestednesSi  that  disposition 
and  habit  of  self-sacrifice,  that  modest  perseverance,  which  secure  while 

•  •         •  *  _ 

they  purify  success.  For  this  reason,  I  took  great  pains  to  defend  the 
religious  societies  dedicated  to  elementary  education,  against  the  preju- 
dices and  ill-feeliqg  by  which  they  were  too  often  attacked.  I  not  only 
protected  them  in  their  liberty,  but  I  assisted  them  in  their  wants,  look- 
ing upon  them  as  the  most  honorable  rivals  and  the  safest  auxiliaries 
that  civil  authority  in  its  efforts  to  promote  popular  education  could 
'expect  to  .be  associated  with.  *I  owe  them  the  justice  of  declaring  that 
notwithstanding  the  suspicious  susceptibility  which  these  pious  brother- 
hoods naturally  felt  toward  the  new  government^  and  a  Prote^nt  min- 
ister, they  soon  acquired  ^ull  confidence  m  the  sincerity  of  the  good-will 
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I  exhibited  toward  them,  and  ttc\ed  with  me  in  the  most  amicable  spirit 
While  the  law  of  the  28th  of  June,  1888,  was  under  debate  in  the  Cham- 
bers, to  mark  distinctly  this  mutual  understanding,  and  to  give  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  communities,  the  brethren  of  Christian  Doctrine,  a  public 
token  of  esteem,  I  directed  an  inc^uiry  to  be  made  of  Brother  Anaclet, 
their  superior-general,  whether  according  to  the  statutei;  of  the  fraternity, 
he  was  permitted  to  receive  the  cross  of  honor.  He  replied  iy  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  I  have  much  p]ea9ure  in  preserving : — 

Sia  Alio  MiNnTiui :— The  proposal  sq  complimeDtary  tp  our  order  which  M. 
DeTabeotjae  conveyed  to  nie  yesterday  on  the  part  of  your  BxoelleDcy,  has  im- 
pressed h*ie  with  a  lively  sense  of  gratitude,  and  has  convineed  me  RM»reand  more 
of  tha  traly  pateraal  benevoleiice  with  which  the  government  deigm  to  honor  na. 

Our  holy  institator  has  inserted  noihin|;  in  our  rules  which  formally  interdicts 
aoceptanoe  of  the  offer  yop  have  had  the  goodness  to  make,  without  any  merit  on 
onr  part,  simply  beoanse  be  oonld  not  poieibly  foresee  that  his  hnmbie  diseiplea 
wonld  ever  have  aa  opporluiity  of  deeUning  soeb  a  6atteriiig  ptoposition.  but 
looking  at  the  spirit  of  our.  laws,  which  all  lead  to  inspire  estrangement  from  the 
world,  and  a  renunciation  of  its  honors  and  distinctions,  we  feel  ourselves  called 
upon  humbly  to  thank  your  Excellency  for  the  distingnished  offer  y<«  have  con- 
veyed to  OB,  and  to  accept  with  our  refosal  o«r  excwee  and  tbaaika.  We  shall  not 
the  less  preserve  ^  long  as  we  live  a  grateful  remembrance  of  your  inestimable 
goodness,  and  we  shall  declare  loudly,  as  is  our  daily  practice,  the  testimonies  of 
kmd  feeling  and  protection  we  ao  oentinminy  receive  from  the  Khog^  government, 
and  especially  from  the  minialac  of  PnUie  ImtruotMNi  and  tbe  membera  of  the 
Royal  ConnciL 

Another  religioiia  Boeiefy,  the  coDgregiition  of  ChristuMi  lostract^on, 
fcunded  in  Brittaay»  by  the  Abbj§  J.  li  4e  la  Meiinai«,  particularly  at^ 
tnMsted  mj  attenticQt  and  support  Thie  name  of  the  foppder,  hia  mind 
at  once  aimple  asd  oultivEted,  hia  entire  deretion  to  hia  wori^,  hia  prac- 
tical ability,  his  indepeiidmoe  tpwiird  hia  own  party,  the  fnnkneea  of 
his  intercourse  with  the  civil  powo^a — ^in  &ct,  every  thing  connected 
with  his  character,  inspired  sm  with  onauspicioua  sympathy,  to  which 
he. responded  by  even  inviting,  of  bis  own  accord,  Orare  confidence  in  an 
eoclesiaBtic,)  the  official  inspection  of  his  schools.  On  the  dd  of  Mi^, 
1884,  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows:  "  Whea  I  ha4  t^e  honor  of  seeing  you  in 
the  month  of  October  last,  you  were  so  kind  as  to  teU  me  that  an  inspector- 
genend  of  the  University  woukl,  on  your  part,  visit  mj  establishment  of 
Ploemel  in  1884.  I  am  most  aa^^ioos  to  witness  the. ibUUlment  of  this 
obliging  promise,  but  I  am  also  desirous  of  knowing  at  whai  time  he  will 
come,  for  otherwise  it.  is  aknest  certain  be  would  not  find  me  here,  owing  to 
the  continual  journeys  I  am  compelled  to  take  at  this  season.  It  is,  how- 
ever, most  important  tfast  I  shoidd  meet  him,  as  I  hsYS  many  things  to 
ooBUnunicate  of  deep  interest  for  the  progress  of  elementary  instruction 
in  Brittany/'  Two  yeats  later,  on  the  15th  of  October,  18SC,  he  fur- 
nished me  with  a  detailed  aceoontcl  the  state  of  his  Institutieii,  of  the 
obstacles  he  encountered,  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  retouroes,  of  the 
wants  he  wished  me  to  siqpply ;  and  finished  by  saying:  **The  minister 
of  Msrihe  has  instructed  the  Prefoct  of  Morit^ihan  to  eonvey  to  me  his 
desire  of  having  some  of  oar  brethren  to  instruct  the  enfranchised  slaves 
of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe.    I  hate  not  said  n^,  for  it  would  be  a 
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beautiful  and  holy  work ;  neither  have  I  yet  said  yM,  for  the  sad  objec- 
tion always  recurs,  where  shall  we  find  the  materials  of  supplying  so 
many  wants,  and  why  send  our  brethren  so  far  off  when  we  are  so 
scantily  supplied  ?    *    *    *    Alas!  if  I  were  only  assisted  as  I  desire  I** 

Every  time  that  I  met  this  honest  and  stanch  Breton,  a  pious  ecclesi- 
astic and  aiv  ardent  instructor  of  the  people,  so  exdusiTely  devoted  to  his 
position  and  undertaking,  my  thoughts  rererted  mournfully  toward  his 
brother,  that  great  but  ill-regulated  spirit,  lost  in  his  own  passions,  and 
confounded  amongst  the  intellectual  male&cton  of  his  age;  he  who 
seemed  bom  to  be  one  of  its  severest  goideSb  I  have  never  known  nor 
even  seen  the  Abb^  Felicity  de  La  Mennais ;  I  am  only  acquainted  with 
him  through  his  writings,  by  what  his  firiends  have  recorded,  and  by  the 
bilious,  repulsive,  and  unhappy  portrait  drawn  of  him  by  Ary  Scheffer, 
the  painter  of  the  human  heart  I  admire  as  much  as  any  one  the  lofty 
and  daring  intelligence  which  mounts  to  a  pihnacle,  and  plunges'  from 
thence  to  the  extremest  boundary  of  thoaght|  wherever  it  may  be ;  the 
grave  and  impassioiied  talent,  brilliant  and  pure,  bitter  and  melancholy, 
elegantly  severe,  and  sometimes  touching  in  its  sadness.  I  feel  convinced 
that  he  possessed  within  that  soul,  where  pride  wounded  to  death  seemed 
to  exercise  sole  empire,  many  noble  aspirations,  upright  desires,  and  pain« 
fully  conflicting  sentiments.  In  what  have  all  these  gifts  eventuated  f  It 
will  form  one  of  the  heaviest  and  most  specious  complaints  against  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  to  have  so  reduced  this  lofty  nature,  and  others  of 
a  similar  standard  whom  I  abstain  fh>m  naming,  but  who  under  our  own 
observation  have  equally  contributed  to  their  selfHkbaBement  Undoubt- 
edly these  fallen  spirits  were  the  agents  of  their  own  ruin ;  but  they  were 
also  exposed  to  such  a  host  of  &tal  temptations,  they  took  part  in  so 
many  seductive  and  tempestuous  scenes,  they  lived  in  such  a  total  con- 
fusion of  human  ttiought,  ambition,  and  destiny,  they  achieved  such 
ea^  and  brilliant  triumphs  by  tteir  very  wanderings^  and  by  flattering 
the  passions  and  errors  of  the  day — that  we  can  scarcely  fbel  surprise 
when  we  mark  the  growth  of  the  evO  seeds  that  finally  overpowered 
them.  For  my  own  part,  while  contemplating  these  uncommon  men,  my 
illustrious  and  ill-fkted  contemporaries,  I  feel  more  sorrow  than  anger, 
and  implore  pardon  for  them,  at  the  very  moment  when,  in  my  heart,  I 
can  not  abstain  firom  pronouncing  a  severe  condemnation  on  their  woriis 
and  their  influence. 

I  return  now  to  elementary  education.  On  the  15th  of  April,  1884, 
within  a  year  after  the  promulgation  of  ttie  law  of  the  88th  of  June, 
1888,  I  communicated  to  the  King  the  naiofe  of  its  progress,  in  a  de- 
tailed report  indoding  acts,  documents,  and  resnlts.  I  repeat  here,  in  a 
few  words  and  figures,  such  of  the  latter  as  can  be  so  conveyed.  In  the 
ccurse  of  the  year  named,  the  number  of  prinmry  mbxHAB  fw  boys  in- 
creased fW>m  81,4S0  to  88,606,  and  the  pupils  actually  receiving  instrac- 
tiim  tnm  1,900,715  to  1,664,89a  In  1979  townships,  school-houses  had 
b^n  built,  purchased,  or  oompletely  repaired.  Fifteen  new  elementary 
norma)  schools  had  been  established.    Thirteen  years  later,  by  the  end 
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of  1847,  through  the  unremitting  efforts  of  my  successors  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  the  number  of  elementary  schools  for  boys 
had  augmented  from  88,696  to  48,614 ;  that  of  the  pupils  from  1,664,828 
to  8,176,079;  and  of  the  school-houses  belonging  to  the  townships,  from 
10,816  to  28,761.  SoTenfy-six  primary  normal  schools  supplied  masters 
to  every  department  I  pass  over  in  silence  all  that  had  either  been 
begun  or  acoomplished  for  girls'  seho<rf8,  asylums,  work-rooms,  and  other 
establishments  directly  or  indirectly  affecting  popular  education. 

Such  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  were  the  fruits  of  the  law  of  the  28th 
of  June,  1888,  and  of  the  mOToment  which  I  can  not  say  it  created,  but 
which  it  undoubtedly  directed  to  a  real  and  effective  institution. 

The  year  1848  subjected  this  law  and  all  others,  in  common  with  the 
flchools  and  France  herself,  to  a  terrible  trial  As  soon  as  the  stprm  had 
subsided  a  little,  a  powerful  reaction  sprang  up  against  primary  instmc* 
tion,  as  also  against  liberty,  movement,  and  progress.  The  elementary 
teachers  were  accused  in  the  mass  of  being  abettors  or  instruments  of 
revolution.  The  imputed  mischief  was  real,  though  less  general  than 
was  said  and  believed.  We  blame  institutions  and  laws  for  the  mischief 
we  have  produced.    We  accuse  them  to  exonerate  ourselves,  as  the  man 

w 

would  do  who  condemns  and  abandons  his  house  after  he  has  set  fire  to 
it  with  his  own  hand&  Elementary  instruction  is  not  a  sovereign  pana- 
cea capable  of  curing  every  moral  disease  of  a  nation,  nor  all-sufficient 
for  intellectual  health.  It  is  a  salutary  or  pernicious  ingredient,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  ill  or  well  directed ;  restrained  within  due  bounds  or  carriec^ 
beyond  its  proper  scope.  When  a  new  and  influential  force,  physical  or 
moral,  steam  or  intelligence,  once  enters  the  world,  it  can  never  be  ex- 
pelled ;  we  must  learn  how  to  torn  it  to  profitable  account  If  we  iail 
to  do  this,  it  disseminates  pell-mell,  and  in  all  directions,  fertility  and 
destruction.  In  our  degree  and  present  state  of  civilization,  the  educa- 
tMm  of  the  people  has  become  an  absolute  necessity,  a  fact  equally  indis- 
pensable and  inevitable. 

Public  cousciousness  is  evidently  awake  to  this,  for  in  the  catastrophe 
which  demonstrated  the  weak  points  of  elementary  instruction,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  clamor  excited  on  that  subject,  it  has  not  been  utterly  over- 
thrown. The  law  of  the  28th  of  June,  1888,  has  received  various  mod- 
ifications, some  salutary,  others  questionable ;  but  all  its  principles  and  esp 
sential  provisions  have  survived  in  their  full  vigor.  Founded  by  that  law, 
primary  education  is  now,  amongst  us,  a  public  institution  and  an  acquired 
&et  Much,  undoubtedly,  remains  yet  to  be  done  for  the  judicious  gov- 
ernment of  the  schools,  to  secure  in  their  internal  economy  those  influ- 
ences of  religion  and.  order,  of  &ith  and  law,  which  constitute  the  dig- 
nity and  safety  of  a  nation.  But  ii;  as  I  confidently  trust,  Qod  has  not 
condemned  French  society  to  exhaust  itself,  rudely  or  nlentiy,  in  finit- 
less  alternations  of  fever  and  forgetfulness,  of  license  and  apathy,  what 
remains  to  be  effected  for  the  great  work  of  popular  education,  will 
accomi^h  itself,  and  its  completion  will  not  have  been  purchased  at  too 
costly  a  price. 
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NOTE. 

CfKCOLAR  ^irmwn  up  6jr  M.  Rhuu^,  tmd  mddre99ed  k^  M.  OuUti  to,  39,300 
tlemenkiry  teaehen  u  iraiioe,  in  tranamiuiiig  to  them  the  Act  of  the  S8th  of 
Jnoe,  1833:— 

8iR  :— I  aend  yon  berewitli  the  lA«r  of  the  28th  of  June  laM,  on  elementary 
•docition ;  together  with  a  statement  of  the  rcnsons  that  led  to  its  enaiotm^t 
when,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  King,  I  had  the  honor  of  presenting  it,  on 
the  2d  of  Janoary,  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

This  law  is,  in  rearity,  the  charter  of  elementary  edoeation ;  and  for  that  reason 
I  am  aotioas  that  It  shoold  directly  reach  the  knowledge,  ai^  remain  in  the  pos- 
aessioo  of  every  tutor.  If  yon  study  it  oareAiny,  and  refleot  with  attention  on  its 
provisiooa,  as  well  as  on  Uie  motives  which  develop  its  true  spirit,  you  may  be 
assured  o^  thoroughly  comprehending  your  duties  and  privileges,  together  with 
ihe  new  position  assigned  to  yoii  by  dur  IflMtitntions. 

Do  pot  deceive  yourself.  Althimgh  the  career  of  an  dcmentny  teacher  nay 
be  ODosteotAtions^  although  his  life  and  labors  may,  for  the  moat  part,  be  con- 
sumed within  the  houndary  of  a  single  township, — ^those  labors  interest  socie^  at 
large,  and  his  professicm  participates  In  the  importance  of  pnhlic  dnties.  It  fs  Aot 
for  a  particalar  d^triet,  or  fo^  any  interest  cxdiMvely  local,  that  th^  law  desires 
every  Frenchman  to  acquire,  if  possible,  the  knowledge  indispensable  to  social 
existence,  without  which  intelligeoce  languishes,  and  sometimes  becomes  brutified. 
The  law  is  for  the  state  at  large,  and  for  the  public  advantage ;  and  because  lib- 
erty can  neither  be  aasiired  nor  regular,  except  with  a  people  soflioiently  enlight- 
ened to  listen,  under  all  circumstances,  to  the  voice  of  reason.  Universal  ele- 
mentary education  will  become  henceforward  a  guarantee  for  order  and  social  sta- 
bility. As  all  the  principles  of  our  government  are  somd  and  rational,  to  develop 
intellect  and  pmpagate  light,  is  to  oou6rm  .the  empire  and  dumbility  of  our  con- 
8titution.'il  monarchy. 

Convince  yourst^lf,  therefore,  of  the  importance  of  your  mission  ;  let  Its  utiTi^ 
he  ever  present  to  your  thoughts,  in  the  unremitting  labors  it  hnposes  on  yon. 
Ton  will  sec  that  legislation  and  government  are  strenuously  exerting  themselves 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  and  secure  the  future  of  the  tutors.  In  the  6rat  phice, 
the  free  exercise  of  their  profession,  thruughout  the  entire  kingdom,  is  aasured  to 
them,  while  the  right  of  teaching  can  neither  he  refhsed  nor  withdrawn  from 
those  who  show  themselves  capable  and  worthy  of  such  a  mission.  Bvery  town- 
ship is  bound,  moreover,  to  open  an  asylum  for  elementary  education.  To  every 
commercial  tutor  a  fixed  salary  Is  appointed.  A  special  and  variable  gratuity  will 
Increase  this  allowance.  A  mode  of  collection,  conformable  at  the  same  time  to 
your  dignity  and  your  interests,  foeilitates  the  recovery  of  thia,  without  trenching, 
in  other  respects,  on  the  liberty  of  private  engagements.  l5y  the  institution  cf 
nvings'  banks  resources  are  provided  for  the  old  age  of  the  masters.  From  their 
youth,  dispensation  fh>m  military  service,  provee  to  them  the  interest  with  which 
they  are  regarded  by  societv.  In  the  peHbrmancc  of  their  dnties  they  are  sub- 
ject only  to  enlightened  and  disinterested  authorities.  Their  lives  are  sheltered 
from  arbitrary  power  and  persecution.  Finally,  the  approbntion  of  their  legiti- 
mate superiors  will  encourage  thf4r  good  conduct  and  Mtablish  their  success ;  and 
hi  some  instances,  even,  a  brilliant  reward,  which  their  modest  ambition  could 
never  anticipate,  may  prove  to  them  that  the  King^s  government  watohes  over 
their  services  and  knows  how  to  honor  them. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  fhlly  aware  tiiat  the  foresight  of  the  law,  and  the  re- 
wuroes  yielded  by  power,  can  never  render  the  aimple  profession  of  a  country 
tutor  as  attractive  as  it  is  useful.  Society  is  unable  to  repay  to  those  who  devote 
th(*m.«elves  to  these  duties,  all  the  advantages  they  Impart.  They  can  not  make 
fortunes,  and  can  scarcely  win  renown  under  the  painful  ohllgBtions  they  enoodn- 
ter.  Destined  to  see  their  lives  pam  on  in  monotonous  labors,  ocoasionaUy  exposed 
to'  injustice,  in^^ratitude,  and  Ignorance,  they  would  often  despond,  and  break 
down  perhaps,  if  they  did  not  derive  strength  and  courage  from  other  sources 
than  the  prospect  of  immediate  and  purely  personal  interests.  A  profound  senti- 
ment of  the  moral  importance  of  their  effi>rts.  can  alone  sustain  and  annnate  them. 
Th^*  austere  gratification  of  having  served  their  fellow-men,  and  of  secretly  con- 
tributing to  the  public  good,  will  constitute  the  noble  aalaiy  that  oonsclenop  ohly 
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can  bestow.  It  will  be  tbdr  glory  to  asraine  nothing  beyond  tbat  obsenre  and 
painstaking  condition,  to  exhaost  themselves  in  sacrifices  scaroely  valued  by  those 
who  profit  by  them,  to  labor,  in  fact,  for  the  advantage  of  man,  and  to  expeet  the^ 
reward  fVom  God  alotie. 

It  is  also  manifest  that  wherever  elementary  edaeation  has  prospered,  a  religions 
sentiment  has  been  oombined,  in  those  who  propajj^te  it,  witli  the  taste  for  enlight- 
enment and  instraotion.  May  von,  sir,  find  in  these  hopes  and  in  their  conviotions 
worthy  of  a  sound  intelleot  and  a  pare  heart,  an  amount  of  satisfaction  and  oon- 
■tanoy  which,  perhaps,  renoWb  and  patriotism  alone  might  fail  to  bestow. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  numerous  and  varied  duties  oonfided  to  you  will  ap- 
pear more  easy  and  agreeable,  and  will  exercise  superior  empire  over  your  mind. 
Allow  me  to  recall  and  impress  them  on  yon.  Henceforward,  on  becomiog  a  dis- 
trict teacher,  yon  belong  to  public  instruction.  The  title  yon  bear,  conferred  by 
Ae  minister,  is  plaoed  under  his  safeguard.  The  University  claims  you  ;  while 
anperintending,  it  protects  and  admits  yon  to  a  propoition  of  the  privileges  which 
render  teaching  a  species  of  magistracy.  But  the  new  character  with  which  you 
are  invested  authorixes  me  to  retrace  the  engagements  yon  contract  on  receiving 
ft.  My  right  of  interference  is  not  limited  to  a  recital  of  the  laws  and  regulations 
yon  are  scrupulously  to  observe ;  it  extends  to  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
principles  which  ought  to  govern  the  moral  conduct  of  the  tutor,  and  the  violation 
of  which  would  compromise  the  very  dignity  of  the  body  to  which  he  may  hence- 
farward  belong.  It  is  not  enough,  in  fiict,  to  respect  the  text  of  the  laws ;  interest 
alone  would  compel  so  much,  for  they  revenge  themselves  on  those  who  infrini;^ 
Uiem ;  but  beyond  and  above  this,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  by  conduct  that  their 
moral  value  is  understood,  that  the  order  they  are  instituted  to  maintain  is  volun- 
tarily and  sincerely  acknowledged,  and  tbnt  even  in  default  of  legal  enactment, 
conscience  would  snppiv  a  power  as  holy  and  coercive. 

Tour  first  duties,  sir,  are  toward  the  children  confided  to  yonr  care.  The 
tntor  is  called  by  the  iathcr  of  a  family  to  a  participation  of  bis  natural  authority. 
It  becomes  him  to  exercise  it  with  the  same  vigilance,  and  almost  with  the  same 
aflR;ction.  Not  only  are  the  life  and  health  of  the  child  referred  to  his  keeping, 
btit  the  training  of  its  heart  and  understanding  almost  entirely  depend  on  him. 
.  As  regards  teaching,  properly  so  called,  nothing  will  be  wanting  that  can  assist 
yon.  A  normal  school  will  supply  you  with  lessons  and  examples;  special  com- 
mittees will  transmit  to  yon  regularly  useful  instructions,  alid  the  University  itself 
will  maintain  with  you  a  constant  correspondence.  The  King  has  warmly  sanc- 
tioned the  publication  of  a  journal  exclusively  applicable  to  elementary  education. 
I  will  take  care  thai  this  general  manual  shall  spread  in  all  quarters,  together 
with  the  official  acts  that  concern  vou,  a  knowledge  of  the  best  systems,  endeav- 
ors, and  practical  ideas  that  the  schools  require ;  a  comparison  of  the  results  ob- 
tlSned  in  France  and  in  foreign  countries;  and,  in  fine,  a  summary  of  all  that  can 
direct  xeal,  facilitate  success,  and  encourage  emulation. 

Bnt  on  the  point  of  moral  e«lucation,  I  must  trust  much  to  yourself.  Nothing 
can  supply  your  own  natural  inclination  to  do  well.  Ton  are  aware  that  herein, 
beyono  all  doubt,  lies  the  most  important  and  difficult  part  of  your  mission.  You 
most  feel  that  in  confiding  to  you  a  child,  every  fiimily  calls  upon  yon  to  make 
him  an  honest  man,  while  the  state  expects  a  useful  citizen.  Ton  know  that  vir- 
iocs  do  not  always  accompany  knowledge,  and  that  the  lessons  imprinted  on  the 
infiint  understanding  may  become  pernicious  if  addressed  to  intelligence  alone. 
Let  the  tutor  therefore  have  no  fear  of  interfering  with  family  rights,  by  bestow- 
ing his  first  cares  on  the  Internal  culture  of  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  He  must  be 
equally  cautious  not  to  open  his  school  to  the  spirit  of  sect  or  party,  or  to  mstill 
faato  the  scholars  any  religious  or  political  doctrines  which  may  place  them,  as  it 
were,  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  domestic  councils ;  he  should  therefore  rise 
beyond  the  passing  quarrels  which  dbturb  society,  to  apply  himself  incessantly  to 
the  propagation  and  establishment  of  those  imperishable  principles  of  morality 
and  reason  without  which  universal  order  is  imperiled ;  and  to  the  deep  implant- 
hig  into  young  hearts  of  those  seeds  of  virtue  aod  honor,  which  age  and  {Mission 
can  not  afterwards  eradicate.  Fbith  in  Providence,  the  sanctity  of  duty,  submls- 
r!ou  to  paternal  authority,  respect  to  the  laws,  to  the  sovereign,  and  to  the  com- 
mon rights  of  all ;  such  are  the  sentiments  the  teacher  must  labor  to  develop. 
Never  let  him,  either  by  conversation  or  example,  incur  the  risk  of  undermining 
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in  his  papib  the  feeling  of  veneration  fbr  worth,  never  by  eiprenions  uf  hatred 
or  revenge  let  him  incline  them  to  those  blind  prejodioes  which  create  national 
enemies  in  the  bosom  of  the  nation  itself.  The  peace  and  ooncord  he  will  main- 
tain in  his  school,  ought  if  possible  to  prepare  the  tranquility  and  union  of  future 
generations. 

The  relatioiis  between  the  teacher  and  the  parents  ought  to  be  frequent,  and 
cordial.  If  he  doea  not  powcus  the  good-will  of  the  femilios,  his  authority  over 
the  children  will  be  compromised,  and  the  fruit  of  his  lewons  lost  He  can  not 
therefore  be  too  prudent  and  careful  in  \hme  communications.  An  intlinacy 
lightly  formed  might  endanger  his  independence,  and  sometimt'S  even  involve 
him  in  those  local  discussions  which  so  frequently  embarrass  small  communities. 
While  listening  complacently  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  relatives,  he  must 
take  care  not  to  saori6ce  his  principles  of  education  and  the  diseipline  of  his  school 
ti>  their  caprioions  desires.  A  sobod  should  represent  the  asylum^f  equality,  or, 
to  speak  correctly,  of  justice. 

The  duties  of  the  teacher  toward  constituted  authority  are  even  clearer  and 
not  less  important.  He  is  himself  an  authority  in  his  township.  How  then  could 
he  set  an  eiample  of  insubordination  f  How  could  he  do  otherwise  than  respect 
the  municipal  magistrates,  the  religious  directors,  the  legal  powers  who  maintain 
public  security  T  What  a  future  would  be  prepare  for  the  population  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  lives,  if  by  his  ill  conduct  or  mischievous  conversation,  he  were  to 
ferment  amongst  his  pupils  that  disposition  to  find  fault  with  and  condemn  every 
thing,  which  may  hereafter  ripen  into  an  instrument  of  immorality  and  anarchy! 

lliv.'  Mayor  is  the  chief  of  the  township,  the  head  of  local  superintendence.  It 
is  therefore  the  pressing  duty  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  teacher  to  trest  him 
on  all  oooasinna  with  the  deference  to  which  he  is  entitled.  Tbe  parish  priest  and 
pastor  also  demand  respect,  fbr  their  ministry  involves  the  most  elevated  feelings 
of  huiiinn  nature.  If  it  should  so  happen  that  the  minister  of  religpon,  by  some 
Vitality,  were  to  withhold  just  cordiality  from  tbe  teacher,  the  latter  assuredly  is 
not  called  upon  to  humiliate  himself  to  regain  his  good  opinion,  but  he  should 
end  avor  with  increased  assiduity  to  merit  it  by  his  conduct,  and  wait  confidently 
for  the  reifult.  Let  the  succees  of  his  school  disarm  unjust  prejudices,  let  his 
own  prudence  remove  every  pretext  for  intolerance.  Hypocrisy  is  to  be  aviwded 
as  much  as  impiety.  Nothing  can  be  more  desirable  than  a  perfect  understand- 
ing bw'tween  the  clergyman  and  the  schoolmaster ;  both  are  invested  with  morld 
aothiirity,  and  can  act  in  concert  to  exercise  over  youth  a  common  infloenoe 
thnmgh  different  means. 

In  conclusi(»n,  I  have  no  occasion  to  dwell  on  your  relations  with  the  special 
authorities  which  watch  over  tbe  schools,  and  with  the  University  itself.  Too 
will  obtitin  from  them  general  advice,  all  necessary  directions,  and  frequently  a 
support  azainst  local  difficulties  and  incidental  enmity.  The  administration  haa 
no  other  mtcrests  than  those  of  elementary  education,  which  are,  in  fiict,  your 
own.  It  only  requires  of  you  to  understand  thoroughly  and  progressively  the 
spirit  of  your  mission.  While,  on  its  part,  it  will  carefully  protect  your  rights, 
your  interests,  and  your  future,  do  you,  in  turn,  maintain  by  unremitting  vigilanoe 
the  dignity  of  your  position.  Do  not  disorder  it  by  unseasonable  speculations,  or 
by  employments  incompatible  with  instruction.  Keep  your  eyes  fixed  on  every 
possible  method  of  improving  the  instruction  you  disperse  around  yon.  Assist- 
^UQOe  will  not  be  wanting.  In  tbe  greater  number  of  large  towns,  advanced 
MUtaea  arc  opened  ;  in  the  normal  schools,  places  are  reserved  for  such  tutors  as 
may  Cpfl  desirous  of  going  there  to  improve  their  teaching.  Every  day  it  be- 
comes easier  for  you  to  obtain,  at  a  trifling  cost,  a  library  sufficient  for  your  re- 
quirements. Finally,  in  some  districts  and  cantons,  conferences  have  already 
.  been  established  between  the  teachers.  By  these  means,  they  can  unite  their 
common  experience  and  encourage  each  other  by  mutual  aid. 

At  the  moment  when,  under  Uie  auspices  of  a  new  legislation,  you  are  about 
to  enter  on  a  new  career,  when  elementary  education  is  destined  to  become  the 
object. of  the  roost  extensive  practical  experience  that  has  ever  yet  been  attempted 
in  ogr  o^iuntry,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  detail  to  you  the  principles  which  gDvem 
thx.*  administration  of  public  instruction,  and  the  hopes  founded  on  your  exertiona. 
I  ruly  on  your  otouwt  mdejivora  to  iQSure  the  snoocaa  of  our  undertaking. 
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Modifications  from  1848  to  1868. 

(6.)  After  the  reyolation  of  February  the  republican  government  en< 
deavored  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  instructors  in  the  primary 
schools,  and  presented  among  others  a  project  foir  declaring  primary  in- 
stroction  gratuitous  and  compulsory.  This  project  was,  however,  withdrawn 
after  the  accession  of  Louis  Napoleon.  In  April,  1849  (M.  de  Falloux 
being  minister),  an  appropriation  of  three  millions  of  francs  was  made  for 
those  instructors  whose  salary  was  under  six  hundred  a  year. 

fiat  the  state  of  feeling  among  the  prinuuy  instructors  awakened  in  the 
government  much  solicitude. .  The  troubles  of  February  brought  into  fiill 
view  the  spirit  of  restlessness  which  had  communicated  itself  to  the  teach- 
ers in  common  with  all  the  other  classes  of  society,  and  had  displaced  that 
feeling  of  contentment  which  had  characterized  them  under  the  monarchy 
of  July.  In  order  to  counteract  this  spirit  it  was  decided  to  place'  the 
teachers  under  administrative  surveillance,  and  accordingly  the  power  of 
nominating,  suspending,  and  dismissing  them,  which  by  the  law  of  1888 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  of  the  arrondissfement,  was  (January  11, 
1850)  taken  from  them  and  given  to  the  prefects  of  the  departments.  Soon 
after,  by  a  law  of  March  15,  1850,  these  powers  were  taken  from  the 
prefects  and  given  to  the  rectors  of  the  academies  instituted  by  it,  one  in 
each  department,  who  were  to  be  assisted  by  the  inspectors  of  the  schools, 
one  in  each  arrondissement  These  inspectors  were  thus  increased  from 
220  to  300  in  1861. 

It  also  suppressed  the  local  and  arrondissement  committees  established 
by  the  law  of  1883,  and  gave  to  the  municipal  council  the  power  of  nom- 
inating the  teachers  fonnerly  reposed  in  the  council  of  the  arrondissement. 
The  duties  of  the  local  committee  were  assigned  to  the  mayor  and  the  cure. 
At  the  centre  of  the  department  the  academical  council  was  invested 
with  sufficieat  powers  to  maintain  discipline  and  repress  disorders,  mem- 
bers of  it  in  each  canton  visiting  the  schools  in  its  name,  and  suggesting 
whatever  measures  should  seem  proper  to  be  taken. 

The  38th  article  provided  that  salaries,  never  less  than  600  francs, 
should  be  paid  to  all  the  primary  teachers,  and  the  39tii  that-pension 
fiinds  should  be  substituted  for  the  savings  funds  which  had-  been  created 
in  their  &vor.  Gratuitous  instruction  was  not  established  universally, 
but  only  for  those  unable  to  pay  (art.  24),  and  (art  86)  for  all  classes  in 
those  schools  which  were  entirely  supported  by  the  commune  itself.  It 
was  decreed  that  the  annual  budget  should  open  credits  to  encourage  the 
authors  of  boolpi  aseftd  in  primary  instruction,  to  found  such  institutions 
as  Sunday  schools,  schools  in  the  workshops  or  factories,  and  libraries  of 
usefid  books.  Finally  permission  was  granted  to  every  commune  number- 
iii^  more  than  eight  hundred  souls  able  to  discharge  the  costs,  to  open  a 
girls'  school,  but  no  salaiy  was  guaranteed  to  the  teachers.  A  salajry 
of  400  to  500  franoB  ha*  since  then  been  appointed  for  female  teachers 
in  girla'  schools. 
.    What  were  the  results  of  this  law?    In  1850  there  were  in  France 
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$4,428  communal  boys'  echoolB  or  mixed  schoolsi  iidth  an  attendanoe  of 
1,928,859  pupils,  of  which  682,326  were  admitted  without  payment  In 
1852  there  were  36, 108 -communal  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  2,258,552, 
of  which  910,169  received  gratuitous  instruction.  Hub  was  an  increaab 
of  335,198,  of  which  237,843  paid  nothing. 

But  the  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the  primary  schools  exhaosted  the 
resources  of  the  departmeht,  and  the  government  now  attempted  to  di- 
minish them.  The  decree  of  December  31,  1853,  accomplished  this  by 
indirectly  reducing  the  amount  paid  the  instructors,  providing  that  no  one 
should  receive  the  appointment  of  teacher  (instiiuteur)  until  he  had  served 
three  years  as  teacher  adjunct  (suppleant),  and  the  latter  was  to  be  paid 
not  600,  but  400  to  500  francs.  Moreover,  schools  numbering  not  tnore 
than  forty  scholars  might  be  taught  by  female  teachers  at  the  same  salary 
as  the  teachers  adjunct,  and  the  prefects  could  fix  annually,  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  cantonal  delegates,  the  maximnm  number  of  pupils  wh6  wera 
to  be  admitted  into  th^  public  schools. 

We  have  seen  that  primary  instruction  was,  in  1850,  placed  under  the 
authority  of  the  rectors.  By  a  decree  of  March  9,  1852,  they  acquired 
the  right  of  personally  appointing  those  who  were  to  fill  the  vacancies  in 
the  schools  under  their  charge.  But  the  inspection  of  primary  instruction 
requires  that  its  innumerable  detidls  shall  be  closely  watched,  and  when 
the  academies  were  reduced  from  eighty-six  to  sixteen,  the  government, 
finding  that  the  new  rectors  would  be  at  too  great  a  distance  fiY>m  their 
schools,  by  law  of  June  21,  1854,  transferred  the  authority  exercised  by 
them  to  the  prefects  of  the  departments,  in  whose  hands  It  now  remains. 

There  was  the  additional  reason  asserted  for  this  step,  that  in  a  country 
exercising  the  privilege  of  universal  suffrage,  the  primary  school  system 
was  of  high  political  importance  and  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  those  in 
whose  hands  lies  the  keeping  of  social  order,  the  prefects.  The  presidency 
of  the  old  academic  council,  and  all  the  powers  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  direct  the  popular  schools  in  the  manner  most  favorable  to  the  public 
peace  and  the  will  of  the  Emperor,  were  given  to  them.  This  change  in 
supervision  was  at  first  very  distasteful  to  the  corps  of  teachers,  who  pre- 
ferred the  paternal  jurisdiction  of  the  rectors  to  that  of  strangers  fbreign 
to  their  habits  and  their  spirit.  Hie 'intellectual  direction  of  the  schodls 
very  properly  rests  with  the  rectors,  since  it  is  their  duty  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  scholars  and  the  systems  of  education,  and  the  bodes 
employed. 

In  the  meantime  the  system  of  adjunct  teachers  worked  badly,  the 
teachers,  receiving  only  400  or  500  francs  without  being  permitted  to  avail 
themselves  of  other  sources  of  profit,  became  dissatisfied,  and  afler  the 
required  ten  years  period  abandoned  public  instruction  to  engage  in  other 
business.  Accordingly  the  law  was  gradually  modified  and  repealed. 
First,  the  salaries  of  all  the  teieicher^  adjunct  were  fixed  at  500  fhmcs  (July 
20,  1858,  Bouland,  minister) ;  then  the  title  and  the  attendant  reduction 
of  pay  were  abolished  (Dec.  29,  I860).    In  18511,  as  a  teUnff  fiur  the  re- 


ductions  made  in  the  salaries  of  the  younger  teachers,  those  of  the  old^ 
had  been  raised  to  700  francs  after  five  years  of  service,  and  800  after 
ten,  and  these  wiere  condnued  even  after  the  obnoxious  regulation  for 
which  they  had  been  intended  to  compensate,  was  abolished.  More  than 
this,  by  a  decree  of  April  19,  1862,  the  salaries  of  those  teacheH  who 
were  particularly  zealouis  and  successful  tod  had  served  fifteen  years,  were 
raised  to  900  francs.  At  the  present  time,  then,  every  teacher  receives  a 
gradual  increase  of  pay  from  600  to  900  francs  in  fifteen  years. 

By  a  decree  of  April  19,  1862  (M.  Rcmland,  minister),  graduates  of  the 
primary  normal  schools  who  had^  been  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  government  or  of  the  departments,  received  a  donation  of  100 
francs  to  pay  their  expenses  to  the  place  to  which  they  should  be  sum* 
moned.  By  a  deeree  of  September  4,  1863  (M  Duruy,  minister),  the 
poor  communes  were  assisted  in  procuring  the  furniture  necessary  fi)r  the 
teacher  and  Itis  family,  for  which  he  had  previously  often  been  compelled 
to  run  into  debt 

Hie  number  oif  inspectors  was,  in  1868,  raised  to  870,  one  fbr  each 
arrondissement,  having  been  300  in  1851,  and  afterwards  280.  Their  pay 
was  from  1,200  to  2,000  francs,  not  more  than  two-thirds  rising  above 
1,200.  In  1858  (June  21,  M.  Bouland,  minister),  they  were  divided  into 
three  classes,  equal  in  number,  and  their  salaries  were  fixed  at  1,600,  2,000, 
and  2,400,  the  result  being  that  most  of  the  places  were  immediately  filled. 
Since  then  they  have  l>een  raised  (July  8,  1864)  to  2,000  and  2,400,  only 
two  classes  being  formed,  and  again  to  2,000,  2,400,  and  2,600.  To  the 
inspectors  Is  due  the  progress  made  in  popular  teaching  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  this  Increase  of  salary  is  well  deserved. 

The  erection  of  new  school  buildings  and  the  improvement  of  the  old, 
has  been  encouraged  by  the  government  by  subsidies  amounting  on  an 
average  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  expense,  assistance  being  given  in  1863 
to  674  communes,  in  1864  to  530,  in  1865  to  864,  in  1866  to  904.  The 
total  sum  of  the  expense  of  the  public  treasury  during  these  four  years, 
has  amounted  to  6,827,887  francs,  there  are  now,  according  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  1865,  27,642  schools  in  buildings  belonging  to  the  communes, 
and  10,744  in  buildings  not  their  property;  of  the  first  only  19,398  are 
well  adapted  to  this  purpose,  the  others  are  in  no  wise  suitable,  or  suitable 
in  certain  respects  only,  as  fbr  class-rooms  or  teachers'  dwellings. 

To  complete  the  benefits  of  a  system  of  primary  education  it  most  be 
made  accessible  to  all.  Education  In  France  is  not  gratuitous,  but  a  law 
of  1850  had  declared  that  all  poor  children  should  receive  instruction  free 
of  charge.  M.  Fortoul,  and  after  him  M.  Bouland,  attempted  to  reconcile 
this  provision  with  that  of  the  decree  of  1853  that  the  number  of  pupils 
admitted  to  gratuitous  instmction  should  be  Cmited,  but  without  success ; 
this  limitation  shut  out  many  poor  pupils  from  the  schools,  and  the  law 
was  infringed  both  in  spirit  and  in  letter.  M.  Duruy  ordered  that  the 
rigor  of  this  exclusion  should  be  relaxed,  expressing  the  wish,  in  the  Em- 
peror's name,  th&t  no  single  pupil  Aould  he  excluded  on  account  of  pov* 
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erty.  FiiuJly  (March  28,  1866)  the  proviBiaos  of  the  decree  of  1853  were 
restored,  and  at  presenty  to  eater  a  communal  school  it  is  only  necessary 
for  a  pupil  to  bring  a  note  from  the  mayor  reoommending  the  insertion  of 
his  name  in  the  list  of  those  to  be  admitted. 

(7.)  IE  remains  to  inquire  what  influence  has  been  exerted  on  the 
march  of  primary  instruction,  by  the  efforts  of  the  government  and  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  the  concurrence  of  the  people,  and  the  charitable  zeal  of 
leligious  communities. 

On  the  1st  January,  1864,  there  were  818  communes  without  schools. 
France  possessed  20,703  special  schools  for  boys,  14,059  special  schools 
for  girls,  and  17,683  '*  mixed  schools."  These  schools  were  attended  by 
3,413,830  pupils,  viz :  2,053,614  boys,  and  1,360,156  girls.  There  were, 
in  the  number,  1,312,269  free  or  ^tuitous  pupils. 

These  numbers,  which  applied  to  the  public  schools  only,  equalled 
within  200,000  children,  the  school  population  of  all  the  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  on  the  1st  January,  .1868. 

They  showed  in  a  striking  manner  that  since  the  law  of  the  15th  l^farch, 
1850,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  changes  in  legislation  and  jurisprudence, 
in  some  respects  hurtful,  primary  instruction  had  not  ceased  to  make  pro- 
gress. In  the  two  years  which  followed,  the  progress,  far  from  ceasing, 
was  rather  accelerated,  as  proved  by  the  report  of  the  minister  on  the  state 
of  public  instruction  on  the  first  of  January,  1866. 

At  that  time,  there  were  only  694  communes  instead  of  818,  which 
were  without  all  means  of  instruction.  There  were  38,629  public  schools 
for  boys  or  mixed  schools,  and  14,721  communal  schools  for  girls — that  is 
to  say,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  905  new  schools  had  been  created.  The 
attendance  had  increased  by  63,712  children  of  both  sexes,  which  had 
raised  the  number  of  pupils  from  3,413,830,  to  3,477,542.  The  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  extension  of  gratuitous  instruction  had  raised  the  num- 
ber of  free  pupils  to  1,366,360,  with  an  increase  of  54,091  compared  with 
1863. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  division  <^  the  public  schools  between 
the  lay  teachers  and  the  members  of  religious  associations  devoted  to  in- 
struction: in  1864,  there  were  41,959  lay  schools,  viz:  19,044  for  boys, 
16,516  mixed,  and  6,399  for  ^ris.  These  contained  2,340,344  children 
of  both  sexes,  of  whom  704,028  pay  no  fee.  There  were  11,891  schools 
directed  by  religious  communities,  viz :  1,970  for  boys,  1,099  mixed, 
and  8,322  for  girls.  They  have  1,137,198  pupils,  of  whom  662,332  are 
gratnitous. 

In  1863,  the  religious  communities  directed  only  11,099  public- schools 
for  both  sexes;  in  1862,  only  10,862;  in  1850,  only  6,464.  They  are 
therefore  making  progress,  and,  when  we  go  back  seventeen  years,  this 
progress  seems  considerable.  However,  two  points  are  to  be  noted :  the 
first,  that  the  increase  is  principally  in  the  girls'  schools,  of  which  only 
5,237  in*1850  were  directed  by  nuns;  the  second,  that  according  to  the 
nportfl  of  inspection,  summed  up  in  the  statistics  of  primary  instruction 
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in  1863,  out  of  3,038  communal  schools  for  boys  or  mixed  schools,  confided 
to  religious  communities,  1,066  were  well  kept,  957  moderately  well,  while 
only  68  had  been  judged  really  inferior;  that  out  of  8,061  schools  for  girls, 
2,893  were  well  kept,  2,G30  moderately  well,  only  155  inferior.  The  good 
schools,  therefore,  far  outnumber  the  bad.  In  the  majority  of  schools  gov- 
erned by  the  religious  associations,  they  have  justified  the  confidence  of 
the  municipal  councils,  and  therefore  we  cannot  be  astonished  at  the  choice 
of  these  councils,  nor  especially  regret  it,  even  while  expressing  the  wish 
that  the  associations  may  use  all  their  eflfbrts  to  reform  the  errors  which 
have  been  pointed  out  in  some  of  their  establishments. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  primary  schools  collectively.  To  the  3,477,542 
children  who  attend  the  public  schools,  add  958,928  who  are  received  in 
the  private  schools,  and  we  shall  have  a  total  of  4,436,470  children  of  both 
sexes,  who  in  1865,  had  the  benefit  of  primary  instruction.  How  many 
remain  who  are  deprived  of  all  instrucdon  ?  That  is  difficult  to  establish 
positively.  The  inquiries  set  on  foot  by  t]ie  administration  seem  to  prove 
that  out  of  about  four  millions  of  children,  aged  from  seven  to  thirteen 
years,  who  exist  in  France,  nearly  700,000  do  not  appear  in  the  schools. 
But  there  must  be  deducted  from  this  number,  the  children  taught  at  home, 
or  in  establishments  of  secondary  instruction.  Their  number  are  esti- 
mated at  260,000.  It  is  certain  that  the  official  documents  do  not  place 
the  number  of  children  of  both  sexes  who  pass  their  early  years  in  desti- 
tution and  ignorance,  above  440,000. 

But  these  figures  do  not  express  the  actual  results  of  the  course  of 
primary  instruction  on  the  minds  of  those  who  have  received  it,  so  well 
as  the  annual  tables  published  by  the  minister  of  war  respecting  llie  young 
men  affected  by  the  recruiting  law.  In  1829j  out  of  282,985  conscripts, 
149,824,  that  is,  more  than  52  per  cent.,  could  neither  read  nor  write;  in 
1847,  the  proportion  had  diminished  to  38  per  cent;  in  1865,  to  less  than 
25  per  cent.  Such  fpicta  prove  that  the  devotion  and  experience  of  so 
many  enlightened  ministers,  so  many  charitable  associations,  so  many  noble 
men,  who  have  labored  to  diffuse  primary  instruction  in  the  most  humble 
ranks,  have  not  been  lavished  in  vain.  And  yet  it  is  sad  to  think,  that 
after  all  such  efforts,  a  quarter  of  the  population  remains  unacquainted 
with  the  most  simple  elements  of  human  knowledge. 

Hie  situation  presents  itself  under  the  same  aspect  when  we  observe 
the  number  of  persons  married  recently  who  were  unable  to  sign  the  act 
of  their  marriage.  There,  again,  progress  is  at  the  same  time  perceptible 
and  slow.  Foot  by  foot  ignorance  disputes  the  ground  with  instruction 
and  intelligence.  Thus,  in  1866,  out  of  581,138  couples,  there  were  194,- 
407  who  could  not  write,  viz:  75,208  men,  and  119,199  women;  that  is, 
an  arenige  of  25.88  per  cent  of  men,  and  41.02  of  women,  and  a  genend 
average  of  38.45  of  tiie  total  number. 

Under  the  sad  impression  of  such  results,  the  minister  (M.  Duruy) 
pcopoaed  to  the  Emperor,  1863,  to  make  a  law  which  would  oblige  all 
heads  of  families  to  procure  at  least  primary  instruction  for  their  cfaildreii* 
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This  was  not  the  first-  time  that  such  a  proposition  ha4  be^n  n^ide  m  the 
most  direct  remedy  £;>r  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  But  under  no  regime, 
within  half  a  century,  had  its  partisans  succeeded  in  introducing  it  into 
the  legislation  of  the  country.  Scarcely  discussed  in  1833,  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  project  of  a  law  on  primary  instruction,  it  had  been  rejected 
in  1350  in  the  course  of  the  deliberations  on  its  thorough  revision  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  legislative  assembly.  The  opponents  of  obligatory 
instruction  accused  it  of  attacking  the  rights  of  the  heads  of  families,  and 
of  being  a  concealed  menace  against  the  liberty  of  conscience.  In  vain 
was  quoted  the  example  of  foreign  nations ;  the  answer  was,  the  customs  of 
France  are  not  those  of  Germany  or  Switzerland,  and  that  in  France  the 
system  of  obligation  has  only  two  historical  antecedents,  both  odious  to 
the  country :  the  first,  the  edict  of  1 724  against  the  Protestants,  whom  re^ 
ligious  intolerance  wished  to  force  them  to  send  their  children  to  Catholic 
schools ;  the  second,  a  revolutionary  decree  dated  irom  the  most  horrible 
days  of  the  Convention.  The  proposition  of  the  minister  did  not  be- 
come a  law,  but  it  seryed  to  awaken  public  opiniom  ^d  thus  resulted 
to  the  advantage  of  popular  education.  Those  who  had  combatted  most 
energetically  the  plan  to  render  attendance  at  sclywl  obligatory  for  all  c)iil- 
dren  w^o  did  not  receive  instruction  at  home,  felt  the  necessity  of  taking 
away  every  pretext  for  this  project,  either  by  multiplying  l^x>und  them  the 
means  of  instruction,  pr  using  their  influence  to  indiice  families  not  to. 
idlow  their  children  to  remain  in  i;;norance.  Such  is  the  career  in  which 
the  cpuntiy  finds  itself  engaged  tcMlay.  If  it  pursue  it  with  firmness^  it 
will,  by  the  mere  force  of  example  and  persuasion,  more  surely  than  by 
constraint^  attain  the  goaL 

AduU  Instruction. 

(8.)  It  is  well  known  that  in  France,  most  children  leave  school  imme- 
diately afler  their  first  communion,  about  the  age  of  thiiteen,  at  the  very  . 
period  when  their  minds  demand  the  most  care,  and  when  they  can  be  the 
most  su^essfuUy  cultivated.  During  the  years  wh^ch  follow  they  cease 
to  acquire  new  knowledge,  and  n^any  soon  forget  the  few  things  which  they 
have  already  learned.  As  soon  as  primary  instruction  in  France  had  made 
some  progress,  the  necessity  was  felt  of  opening  courses  for  adults,  in  or- 
der to  complete  the  instruction  of  some,  and  to  commence,  if  necessary, 
that  of  others.*  The  courses  for  adults  figure  for  the  first  time  in  the  sta- 
tistics prepared  in  1837,  by  M.  de  Salvandy.  lliere  were  then  1,856, 
attended  by  36,966  persons;  in  1840,  there  were  3,403;  in  1843,  6,434; 
on  the  1st  January,  1848,  6,877.  In  1848  and  the  following  years,  their 
number  senably  diminished.     The  club  was  then  coming  into  competition* 


•Tbs  fl^feMbodfivadnliiVW  ftmaded  ia  Fvii  in  182D,  byM.  Wbkmy;  the  Moond  la 
1321,  by  M.  Saragtti,  and  thra  mora  in  1822.  In  1829  Puis  had  1%  scbooM  sttoiidtd  bjr  boUi 
wnm.  I9  1880  JUA  evening  lehooL  was  opened  bj  the  Chriatian  Brothers.  In  1888  M.  Onbot 
alluded  to  them  in  an  order  of  the  departiaent,  and  in  1885  thaj  wen  ft>nnal}y  reeognt»d  and 
•iiad  ii7  tlM  9aimnm«it ;  and  ki  1)887  (law  or  April  10),  thflj  WM  liioi«|Mt^ 
nn|iiiiail|iw  oC  Um  eoqatay . 
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-with  the  school,  and  the  revolutionaiy  agitation  left  the  workmen  neither 
the  leisiire  nor  th^  desire  to  come  peaceably,  at  the  close  oT  the  day,  and 
sit  down  before  a  master  to  hear  his  lessons, 

When  quiet  was  reestablished,  the  courses  for  adults  came  b$iick  into 
laTor  but  slowly.  In  1863,  there  were  only  4,294,  receiving  120,647  pu- 
pils ;  but  dating  from  that  moment,  they  increased  in  number.  During 
the  winter  1864-1865,  there  were  7,855  adult  courses,  attended  by  187,61^ 
pupils.  During  the  winter  1865-1866,  there  were  24,686  opened  ii^  22,947 
communes,  through  the  devotion  of  the  instructors. 

The  audience  of  these  courses  was  composed  of  42,567  women  and  552,^ 
939  men,  ^  of  whom  the  largest  number,"  as  M.  Duruy  observed  at  a 
school  celebration,  "  had  arrived  at  the  age  when  experience  makes  most 
keen  the  regret  for  neglected  or  lost  opportunities  of  instruction.''  It  is 
by  snch  efibrts  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  and  studious  curiosity 
on  the  part  of  the  population,  that  the  scoui^ge  of  ignorance  will  be  suc- 
cessfully combatted  in  adults,  and  that  the  knowledge  necessary  to  all 
will  be  spread  among  those  who  do  not  now  possess  it»  Nor  haa  this  pro- 
gressive movement  ceased.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1867,  there  were 
92,000  adult  courses,  attended  by  880,000  anditors.  The  government, 
which  has  ^qcoui^^  the  work  by  public  rewards  bestowed  upon  the  in- 
structors, has  attentipted  to  encourage  it  by  pecuniary  allowances  also^ 
intended  on  the  one  hand,  to  reward  the  labor  of  the  master,  and  on  the 
other,  to  pay  the  expense^  of  the  courses.  A  credit  of  160,000  francs  was 
opened,  to  this  end,  in  the  budget  of  1867,  which  was  increased  to  500,000 
franca  in  the  bud^.  for.  1868. 

Normal  Sehoob, — Methods, — Libraries. 

(9.)  Experience  and  reason  showing  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  good 
teachers  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  best  metjiiods,  without  giving  them 
practice  in  model  institutions^  normal  schools  have  been  created.  The 
tfrst  was  founded  at  Strasbouig  in  1810,  by  Count  Le^ay  de  Marnesi% 
then  prefect  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  Napoleon,  on  his  return  from  Elba, 
had  projected  a  vast  establishment  which  was  to  furnish  teachers  to  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  the  government  of  the  restoration,  guided  by  the 
same  views,  encouraged  the  foundation  of  primary  normal  schools  in  the 
departments.  At  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  June  28, 
1833,  there  were  in  France  forty-seven  schools  of  this  description,  a  num- 
ber which  the  new  law  would  in  time  have  raised  to  seventy-five. 

In  the  mean  time,  many  objections  were  made  to  the  system,  on  the 
ground  that  while  the  real  oflUce  of  the  teachers  of  the  communal  schools 
was  to  impart  the  most  elen^entary  instruction,  the  course  pursued  in  the 
normal  schools  included  too  many  subjects,  and  treated  some  of  them  in  a 
more  exhaustive  manner  than  was  necessary.  This  objection  made  a  pro- 
£c>und  impression,  and  after  the  preparation  of  the  law  of  March  15,  1850, 
its  authors  were  led  to  believe  that  the  normal  schools  were  not  essentially 
necessary  institutions,  and  that  they  were,  in  some  points  of  view,  danger- 
008.    Ck>n8equentiy  they  proposed,  not  to  suppress  them,  but  to  recruit  the 
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teachers  from  a  certain  number  of  pnpil-teacbers,  who  were  to  reeeiye 
their  training  in  the  best  communal  schools.  This  plan  has  not  succeeded 
well.  The  majority  of  the  normal  schools  haTC  been  retained,  and  num- 
ber (1865)  seventy-six,  while  there  are  only  twenty-four  pupil-teacher 
schools,  scattered  through  the  departments  of  the  High  Alps,  the  Arvey- 
ron,  of  the  Charente,  of  the  Drome,  of  the  Pas-de-Calais,  of  the  Tarn,  of 
the  Varet  of  the  Haute-Vienne. 

But  the  organization  of  the  normal  schools  has  undeigone  important 
changes.  The  age  of  admission  was  (March  24, 1851)  raised  to  eighteen, 
and  the  period  of  study  extended  from  two  to  three  years.  The  studies 
prescribed  at  the  same  time,  are  :  morals,  religion,  reading,  writing,  French, 
ciphering,  weights  and  measures,  and  religious  singing ;  the  following  are 
optional :  arithmetic  with  practical  operations,  histoiy  and  geography,  phys- 
ics and  natural  history  applicable  to  common  life,  elementary  instruction  on 
agriculture,  industry  and  hygiene,  sunreying,  leveling,  linear  drawing,  and 
g}'mnastics.  The  Erector  is  charged  with  the  principal  part  of  the  teach- 
ing ;  for  the  rest  and  for  the  surveillance,  he  is  assisted  by  two  masters, 
who  live  in  the  building.  There  is  also  a  chaplain.  Other  teachers,  ex* 
cept  for  singing,  are  not  allowed. 

The  following  changes  have  been  made  in  the  regulations  of  the  schoob : 

The  age  of  entering  has  been  lowered  to  sixteen  (July  2,  1866),  because 
the  choice  of  a  profession  is,  in  the  country,  made  at  a  period  earlier  than 
eighteen,  and  the  normal  school  would  have  had  no  pupils  had  not  the 
rule  been  already  dispensed  with  by  the  minister. 

Secondly,  the  number  of  teachers  and  their  salaries  have  been  increased, 
lliere  are  now  in  many  schools,  three  masters.  The  salaries  of  the  di- 
rectors are  from  2,400  to  8,600  francs ;  of*  the  masters,  from  1,200  to  2,000. 
These  functionaries  are  divided  into  three  classes  of  equal  numbers.  (Sep- 
tember 4, 1863,  and  Oct  1,  1866.) 

Thirdly,  the  optional  branches  are  taught  during  the  second,  or  even 
the  first  year,  and  not  delayed  until  the  third,  the  pupils  not  being  kept, 
as  formerly,  upon  matters  familiar  to  them,  during  two  whole  years. 

Fourthly,  the  normal  schools  have  been  associated  in  making  such  me- 
teorological observations  in  their  localities  as  they  were  considered  capable 
o(  as  hail,  snow,  nun,  winds,  water-spouts,  and  hurricanes.  Their  obser- 
vations are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  imperial  observatory.    (Aug.  18,  '64.) 

Fiilhly,  the  limits  of  the  musical  teaching  have  been  defined,  and  instruc- 
tion of  this  sort  is  given  during  the  whole  three  years,  five  hours  per  week 
being  allotted  to  lessons  in  music  and  elementary  singing,  no  instruments 
but  die  organ,  the  harmonium,  and  the  piano.    (Jan.  80, 1865.) 

Finally,  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  agricultural  course. 
Most  of  the  schools  have  a  large  piece  of  land  attached,  where  the  pupils 
are  exercised  in  the  ordinary  culture  of  gardens  and  orchards,  widi  the 
assistance  and  under  the  direction  of  a  professor,  who  also  imparts  theo- 
retical instruction.  These  exercises  have  been  (Dec.  22,  1864)  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  general  inspectors  of  agriculture,  arranged  for 
each  of  the  three  years  of  the  course,  and  made  obligatory  (Joly  2, 1866). 
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Subjects  and  Methods  of  Inslruciion, 

To  tlie  modifications  introduced  into  the  normal  schools,  correspond 
the  aniJdogouB  changes  in  the  system  of  teaching  pursued  in  the  primary 
schools.  The  law  of  1850,  like  that  of  1833,  required  morals  and  religion, 
reading,  writing,  cyphering,  and  weights  and  measures,  to  he  taughL 
But  while  more  precisely  determining  (article  23)  the  higher  optional 
branches,  it  was  silent  upon  the  turn  which  ought  to  be  given  to  primary 
instruction  in  particular  localities,  and  seemed  therefore  to  tacitly  interdict 
such  additions.  Nevertheless,  in  several  schools,  the  instructors,  at  the 
persuasion  of  the  families,  added  to  the  course  branches  which  they  ought 
not  to  have  touched,  and  in  place  of  the  usual  lessons  in  arithmetic,  linear 
drawing,  and  explanation  of  natural  phenomena,  they  taught  geometry, 
algebra,  physics,  chemistry,  ornamental  drawing,  accounts,  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  even  the  elements  of  Latin.  Ihis  transgression  of  bounds 
was  particularly  practised  in  the  schools  conducted  by  the  religious  corpo- 
rations, as  that  at  Passy,  which  in  a  few  years  became  very  flourishing^ 
and  government  paid  no  attention  to  the  complaints  made  against  them 
by  the  teachers  in  the  secular  school,  nay,  it  rather  seemed  disposed  to  en- 
courage these  developments  of  popular  instruction.  Furthermore,  in  arti- 
cle 9  of  a  law  dating  June  21, 1865,  the  former  regulation  was  amended,  and 
the  teachers  expressly  authorised  to  add  to  the  course  drawing  of  orna- 
ments and  from  models,  the  modem  languages,  and  elementary  geometry. 
This  &vorable  disposition,  cherished  by  both  government  and  people,  was 
of  particular  profit  to  agricultural  studies,  which  have  gradually  spread, 
and  are  now  pursued  with  more  or  less  success  in  577  schools  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Meurthe,  303  in  that  of  the  Yonne,  286  in  that  of  the 
Haute-Sa6ne,  250  in  that  of  the  Meuse,  233  in  that  of  the  North,  and  in 
all,  5,572  schools.  Besides,  there  are  26,220  schools  with  an  adjoining 
garden,  where  the  teachers  find  recreation  and  the  pupils  profit  Many 
have  acquired  sufficient  skill  in  gardening  to  obtain  medals  in  the  compe- 
titions of  the  district.  Wise  efforts  of  the  government  have  seconded  these 
measures  of  private  zeal.  By  a  decree  of  February  11,  1867,  a  commis- 
sion has  been  instituted,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Public  Works,  and  Com- 
merce, to  investigate  and  propose  the  measures  necessary  to  develop  aorri. 
cultural  studies  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  in  the  adult  schools  of  the 
rural  districts. 

The  pupils  were  formerly  exercised  in  spelling ;  now,  as  soon  as  they 

know  the  syllables,  they  are  taught  to  read  entire  words ;  in  writing,  tliey 

are  assisted  as  to  the  form,  position,  and  slope  of  the  letters,  by  many  varied 

copies;   and  in  history,  geography,  and  even  for  arithmetic,  the  helps 

addressed  to  the  eye  have  infinitely  multiplied,  firom  the  pictures  which 

are  used  in  the  children's  asylums  to  represent  the  principal  facta  of  saci^d 

history,  to  immense  tablets  on  which  are  figured  idl  the  essential  parts  of 

the  metrical  system. 

Of  the  four  modes  of  inatrvetion  vaoently  in  vogue,  the  ivi4ividiial  and 
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the  simultaneous,  the  mutual  and  the  mixed ;  the  mutual  and  individual 
have  almost  disappeared.  Of  the  mutual  system,  in  which  the  most  capa- 
ble and  advanced  pupils  teach  the  classes,  there  were  in  1837, 1,557,  private 
and  public;  in  1840,  only  1,057 ;  in  1850,  less  than  600,  and  tliey  are  now 
so  few  that  they  have  disappeared  from  the  statistics.  The  individual 
system  was  practised  in  1837  by  11,520  teachers  of  both  sexes,  public  and 
private ;  in  1840,  by  7,347 ;  in  1843,  by  3,172.  The  mixed  metliod  is  the 
one  almost  exclusively  used  to-day,  the  children  being  divided  in  general 
into  three  divisions,  according  to  their  age  and  degree  of  instruction,  all 
the  pupils  of  one  division  receiving  instruction  at  once.  If  there  are  any 
who  are  not  able  to  take  part  in  these  classes,  they  are  put  under  the 
charge  of  the  best  pupil  in  the  schooL 

Vigorous  and  successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  banish  idle  subtle- 
ties from  primary  instruction,  which  render  it  fatiguing  to  the  children 
and  unexceptable  to  their  parents,  and  to  give  it  a  simple  and  practical 
character.  With  this  intent  the  following  directions  in  substance  were 
addressed  by  M.  Houland  to  the  directors,  August  20,  1857 : 

In  religious  instruction,  the  teacher  ought  to  avail  himself  of  the  useful 
assistance  of  the  cure,  and  confine  his  own  teaching  to  the  catechism  and 
the  gospel. 

Sacred  history  ought  to  be  presented  under  the  form  of  a  recital,  mak- 
ing use  of  the  biogi*aphics  of  those  men  whose  history  the  pupils  sliould 
be  acquainted  with,  the  recital  being  interrupted  by  such  interrogations  as 
will  hold  the  attention. 

Reading  ought  to  be  made  an  intellectual  exercise,  the  first  care  being 
that  the  exercise  be  conducted  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner,  and  then 
that  the  pupil  acquire  the  habit  of  taking  note  of  all  the  words  and  of 
every  thought.  When  a  piece  has  been  read,  the  teacher  ought  to  re-read 
it,  with  the  proper  pronunciation,  tone,  and  inflection.  He  ought  to  ques- 
tion the  plipils  u|x>n  the  sense  of  particular  phrases,  and  the  orthography 
of  particular  wonis. 

The  object  of  the  lessons  in  penmanship  is  not  to  form  professors  of  cal- 
ligraphy, nor  to  teach  difficult  feats  with  the  pen,  but  to  make  the  children 
write  rapidly  and  legibly. 

In  grammar,  metaphysical  and  abstract  analvses  ought  to  be  avoided. 
Every  child  brings  with  him  the  unconscious  habit  of  correctly  using  gen- 
ders, numbers,  and  conjugations,  and  tlie  object  should  be  to  cause  him  to 
do  this  intelligently  instead  of  mechanically.  Let  the  teacher  read  a  clear 
and  simple  phrase,  assure  himself  that  the  pupils  have  well  grasped  its 
sense,  and  tnen  explain  the  part  that  each  wora  takes  in  the  construction 
of  the  phrase.  Afterwards  he  can  give  the  sentence  out  to  be  copied. 
Tlius  are  combined  a  lesson  in  orthography  and  one  in  practical  logic. 
This  is  the  only  sort  of  analysis  allowed  in  these  schoob ;  being  addressed 
at  once  to  the  sense  and  to  the  words,  it  is  productive  in  good  results, 
while  when  addressed  pnly  to  the  memory,  it  is  a  pure  waste  at'  time. 

Tliose  everlasting  dictations,  with  the  ambitious  name  of  logical  analy- 
ses, are  to  be  avoided,  as  tending  only  to  disgust  the  pupil  with  all  that 
relates  to  the  study  of  language,  as  is  also  all  extensive  nomenclature 
which  is  alwavs  illy  understood;  if  possible,  no  grammar  is  to  be  *used. 
Such  memorizing  of  abstract  formulas  is  useless  for  the  future  artisan,  and 
is  moreover  unacceptable  to  his  parents.  Dictation  exercises,  wisely  gra- 
dated, analysed  with  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrases  and  of  ^e 
words,  and  to  the  orthography,  having  for  subject  some  lustorici^  fact, 
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^ome  uaeful  thoaght,  a  family  letter,  a  memoire^  an  account  of  an  affair  | 
such  ought  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  language  pur^ 
sucsi  in  the  primary'  schools. 

The  lessons  upon  arithmetic  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellect,  while  a  practical  turn  should  be  given  to  the  problems,  the 
teacher  dramng  them  from  the  condiciona  of  real  life.  "  rhu8  acience 
becomes  a  kind  of  popular  logic" 

In  geography,  the  point  of  departure  should  be  the  Tillage,  canton, 
arrondissement,  or  department,  connecting  with  the  geographical  lessons 
hints  upon  the  historical,  administrative,  industrial,  and  agricultural  facta 
connecting  themselves  with  the  places  tityated  o£ 

Til  is  course,  not  calculated  indeed  to  form  mihuUs,  but  uaeful  workmen, 

was  again  recommended  by  M.  Duniy,  October  7,  1866 : 

The  questions  in  gi*ammar  must  be  reduced  to  certikin  simple  and  short 
definitions  and  fundamental  rules,  illustrated  by  examples ;  as  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  children  expands,  they  should  be  taught  beautiful  passages 
taken  from  French  literature,  and  made  to  understand  at  first  the  meaning 
of  the  whole,  and  then  the  fine  shades  of  the  meaning  of  the  different 
words ;  and  at  a  later  period  tlie  connection  of  the  ideas,  the  inversions, 
and  even  the  licenses  of  genius,  should  be  noted,  and  more  attention  bo 
paid  to  the  lozical  character  of  the  passages  than  to  all  that  rubbish  of  ab- 
stractions ana  formulas  with  which  the  memory  is  so  often  loaded  without 
profiting  the  intelligence.  L'Uomond  said,  twenty-five  years  ago,  ^  Meta- 
physics do  not  answer  the  needs  of  the  child,  and  Uie  best  elementary  bock 
IS  Uic  voice  of  the  master,  who  varies  his  lessons  and  the  manner  ofprcsent- 
ing  them,  according  to  the  needs  of  those  whom  he  addresses."  The  best 
method  is  that  which  most  exercises,  without  fatiguing  the  children  ;  that 
which,  while  it  trains  their  memory,  charges  it  only  with  thintrs  useful  to 
be  remembered ;  that  which  presents  them  no  abstract  rule  in  its  isolation, 
but  makes  them  comprehend  its  utility  by  a  proper  application;  in  short, 
that  method  which  best  teaches  them  to  understand. 

By  the  law  of  June  21,  1865,  the  geography  and  history  of  France  were 
added  to  the  obligatory  course  of  primary  instruction. 

Books  are  as  important  in  the  great  work  of  education,  as  teachers,  and 
efforts  have  been  made,  therefore,  to  connect  libraries  with  the  schools, 
particularly  with  those  in  the  country.  The  system  was  organized  by  a 
decree  of  M.  Rouland,  dating  June  1,  1862.  The  books  are  the  property 
of  the  commune,  but  are  placed  under  the  care  of  the  teachers  and  in  the 
rooms  of  the  school.  The  choice  of  them  is  confided  to  the  primary  in- 
spector and  the  academy  inspector. 

Tliey  comprise  two  classes  of  books;    1,  the  classics,  reading-books 
class-books,  and  arithmetics,  to  be  lent  to  poor  pupils  gratuitously,  and  to 
others  for  a  small  sum ;  2,  books  of  general  reading.     The  books  included 
in  this  last  class  are  ftumished  by  the  Minister,  or  by  the  general  coimcii, 
or  from  private  gifts,  or  by  other  means  peculiar  to  individual  cases. 

There  were,  January  1,  1865,  8,928  school  libraries,  possesrliig  982,516 
volumes,  being  677,107  class-books,  and  805,409  books  of  general  reading 
fin*  adults  and  iiEuailies,    In  the  year  1864, 1 79,267  volumes  were  lent  out 

Jnjhnt  Ai^ums  and  JSckods, 

(10.)  Mademoiselle  de  Pastoret  attempted  the  formation  of  asylums  is 
early  as  1808,  but  the  attempt  was  not  crowned  with  success  until  182Vy 
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when  M.  Cochin  secared  an  establishment  of  this  sort  to  the  twelfth  amn- 
disscment  of  Paris.  In  1837,  there  were  261  in  172  communes,  receiving 
99,514  children;  in  1840,  555;  1843,  1,489;  1848,  1,861;  1850,  1,735. 

The  decree  of  ^lay  16, 1864,  placed  them  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Empress,  and  created  at  the  Ministry  of -Public  Instruction  a  central  com- 
mittee of  patronage  for  the  propagation  and  superintendence  of  these 
asylums.  This  committee  put  forth,  in  1855,  a  decree  regulating  all 
matters  connected  with  these  asylums,  as  to  the  age,  pay,  and  required 
qualifications  of  those  having  charge  of  them. 

The  asylums  are  public  and  private,  receiving  and  caring  for  the  moral 
and  physical  development  of  children  of  both  sexes  from  two  to  seven 
years  of  age.  The*  instruction  given  consists  of  the  first  principles  of 
religion,  of  reading,  mental  arithmetic,  and  linear  drawing,  the  manual 
occupations  and  ether  matters  appropriate  to  this  age ;  the  singing  of 
hymns;  moral  and  physical  training. 

The  rooms  are  situated  on  the  ground  floor ;  they  are  floored  and  well 
lighted,  if  possible  on  both  sides,  with  moveable  windows.  The  allotted 
space  gives  to  each  child  at  least  two  cubical  feet  of  air.  Near  by  is  a  cov- 
ered yard  where  the  meals  and  exercise  are  to  be  taken.  No  asylum  is 
opened  until  the  academical  inspector  lias  aaceitained  that  these  conditions 
are  complied  with,  and  no  child  is  admitted  without  a  medical  certificate 
of  vaccination  and  freedom  from  contagious  disorders.  They  are  subject 
to  regular  weekly  or  semi-weekly  medical  inspection,  and  in  every  acad- 
emy there  is  an  inspectress,  paid  by  the  government^  to  inspect  all  the 
public  or  private  asylums  in  that  academy.  Besides,  there  are  two  dele- 
gates connected  with  the  central  committee,  who  go  where  they  are  called. 

The  asylums  are  under  the  immediate  charge  of  ^directrices^*  who  have 
lodging,  250  francs  salary,  and  fees  from  those  families  who  are  able  to  pay. 

There  are  3,572  of  these  asylums,  of  which  1,088  are  private;  the  public 
asylums  attended  by  344,388  children,  the  private  by  74,380,  in  all,  418,- 
768;  of  these,  307,556  pay  no  fees;  2,608  private  and  public,  with  328,460 
children,  are  directed  by  religious  orders. 

We  will  now  give  the  sums  expended  at  difierent  periods  for  education. 
By  the  state,  were  expended :  in  1816, 50,000  francs ;  1829, 100,000;  1830, 
800,0u0;  1831,  700,000;  1832,  1,000,000;  1834,1,500,000;  1885,  1,726,- 
196;  1838,  1,933,427;  1841,  2,381,868;  1844,  2,898,930;  1847,2,959,587; 
in  1848,  4,020,280  francs;  1850,  5,945,990;  1862,  6,591,060. 

But  after  1848,  we  have  statistics  concerning  the  amount  expended  for 
education  by  the  communes  and  by  families.  This,  with  the  sums  ex- 
pended by  the  state,  makes  a  total,  in  1848, of  87,874,928  francs;  1852, 
47,727,371;  1856,  48,181,838;  1860,62,505,127;  1865,  73,399,582,— not 
including  amount  paid  in  16,349  private  schools,  attended  by  958,928 
children. 

Among  the  items  of  expenditure,  are  salaries  of  teachers,  46,137,709  fir. 
Bent  of  school-houses  and  asylums,  8,234,164  ft.  Bepairs  of  same,  and  ex- 
penses of  printing  for  rewards  in  boys'  or  mixed  schools,  2,298,565  fr.  In- 
spection cf  schools  and  asylums,  1,040,488  fr.  Norm^  schools  and  courses, 
8,700,10Qfr.  Pensions  to  old  teachers,  838,442  fr.  Extraordinanr  expenses 
far  buildings,  14,561,128  fr. 
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rV.      SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

(1.)  Genend  orguninAkm  of  the  lycS*$.    (2.)   yinftoeial  regime  and  nmtertal  sttofttlon.    (8.) 
Compoflitloii  «Dd  salulee  of  the  inroftflsofrs  and  tetchen     (4.)  Programmcfl  of  stadioi. 
(6.)  Spedal  aeeondaiy  in«tructlon.    (6.)  Commnnal  collages.    (4.)  Agrigh, 

(1.)  The  existing  organiz&tioa  of  secondary  instruction  in  France 
dates  from  the  law  of  May  11th,  1802.  The  central  schools  founded 
since  1795  in  each  department,  had  contributed  to  raise  the  higher  stud- 
ies and  national  education  from  the  depression  into  which  they  had  fallen. 
But  these  schools,  which  had  neither  boarders  nor  interior  discipline,  and 
whose  instruction  included  the  higher  parts  of  literature  and  the  sciences, 
answered  but  very  imperfectly  the  object  of  their  institution  and  the  wishes 
of  families.  The  evident  interests  of  society  called  for  an  organization 
less  defective,  stronger,  and  more  complete.  Between  the  special  schools, 
like  those  of  law  and  medicine  which  must  represent  high  instruction,  and 
the  primary  schools  intended  to  spread  among  all  classes  the  first  elements 
of  knowledge,  the  legislation  of  the  year  1802  aimed  to  found  intermedi- 
ate establishments,  lyceums  and  secondary  schools,  (called  since  communal 
colleges,)  in  which  the  youth  of  the  country,  lodged  in  residences,  and  sub- 
jected, as  in  the  ancient  colleges,  to  austere  discipline,  might  devote  them- 
selves to  the  studies  which  develop  and  strengthen  the  mental  powers,  and 
prepare  them  for  the  liberal  professions. 

In  the  lyceums  the  ancient  languages,  rhetoric,  logic,  ethics,  and  the 
elements  of  mathematics  and  physical  sciences  were  taught.  The  num- 
ber of  professors  was  eight  at  least;  but  it  could  be  increased,  as  well  as 
the  branches  of  instruction,  according  to  the  number  of  pupils. 

The  administration  of  each  lyceum  was  confided  to  a  prociseur,  having 
under  him  a  censeur,  or  supervisor  of  the  studies,  and  a  proctor  or  steward 
to  manage  the  business  affairs  of  the  lyceum. 

In  their  financial  relations,  the  lyceums  were  at  their  origin  what  they  are 
to-day,  after  half  a  century  of  existence, — establishments  made  self-sus- 
taining with  their  own  and  the  resources  given  to  them  by  the  law. 

The  buildings,  furnished  in  some  instances  by  the  state,  and  in  others 
by  the  municipalities,  were  in  general  chosen  fi?om  those  which  had  been 
fi^rmerly  used  in  the  service  of  public  instruction. 

The  cities  were  obliged  to  provide  each  establishment  with  all  the  furni- 
ture, collections,  and  material  aids  of  instruction  necessary  for  150  pupils. 

The  proper  resources  of  each  lyceum  consisted  in  the  fees  for  scholars, 
p^d  by  the  public  treasury  or  by  families.  The  average  price  had  been 
fixed  at  700  francs.  Six  thousand  four  hundred  boarders  were  to  be  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  state.  The  government  concluded  that  "  to 
found  literary  and  scientific  institutions  upon  a  solid  basis,  it  was  necessary 
to  commence  with  classes  of  students,  and  not  run  the  risk  of  filling  the 
study-halls  with  professors  only." 

The  receipts  were  appropriated  as  much  to  the  expenses  of  food  and 
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sapport  of  the  national  pupils,  as  to  the  salaries  of  the  fiinctionaries  and 
professors,  and  the  other  expenses  of  the  establishments. 

The  fixed  salaries  were  arranged  as  follows  : 


Fonctioaarles. 

LyctmDBd 
Paris. 

LyoeiuuBof 
Ist  order. 

Lyceomsof 
2d  order. 

LjceamBof 
8d  order. 

Provisor,       -        -        - 

5,000^. 

4,000/-. 

3,500  yr. 

3,000  yr. 

Proctor,     -        -        - 

3,000 

2,000 

1,600 

1,4(J0 

Censor,         -        -        - 

3,500 

2,500 

2,000 

1,500 

Protiesisor  of  Ist  class, 

3,000 

2,000 

1,600 

1,500 

Professor  of  2d  class,    - 

2,500 

1,800 

1,500 

1,200 

Professor  of  dd  class, 

2,000 

1,600 

1,200 

1,000 

Usher,  -        -        -        - 

1,200 

1,000 

800 

700 

Master  of  Exercises, 

900 

800 

600 

500 

From  the  amount  paid  by  families  there  was  a  reserve  of  one-tenth,  to 
form  a  common  fund,  which  was  divided  among  the  professors,  the  censor, 
and  the  proctor,  in  proportion  to  their  fixed  salaries.  They  deducted 
also,  for  the  benefit  of  each  professor,  two-thirds  of  the  amount  paid  by 
the  day  pupils  who  attended  his  class.  Finally,  as  to  the  provisors,  the 
government  allowed  them  a  supplementary  salary,  calculated  according  to 
their  fixed  salary  and  their  good  administration. 

The  secondary  schools  taught  the  same  branches  as  the  lyceums,  with 
less  development  and  thoroughness.  But  the  principal  difference  was, 
that  those  schools  were  at  the  charge  of  the  cities,  and  they  received  no 
other  subsidy  from  the  state  than  the  casual  grant  of  a  locality,  the  prom- 
ise of  fi*ee  places  for  the  most  distinguished  pupils,  and  gratuities  for  their 
most  capable  masters. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  administrative  organization  which 

secondary  instruction  had  received  fi^om  the  hands  of  the  First  Consul, 

and  which  it  has  preserved  almost  intact  for  half  a  century.     To-day  we 

may  say  that  this  organization  exists  in  its  essentials;   the  numerous 

.  changes  that  have  supervened  have  not  altered  its  foundations. 

We  will  speak  in  turn  of  the  lyceums  and  the  colleges,  dwelling  less 
upon  their  commencement  than  upon  the  vicissitudes  which  they  have  ex- 
perienced in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  We  will  show  suc- 
cessively the  changes  in  their  number,  their  population,  their  financial 
regime,  the  composition  of  their  personnel^  and  especially  in  their  pro- 
grammes of  studies. 

(2.)  At  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  Imperial  University,  there  were 
thirty-five  lyceums  included  in  the  departments  which  form  the  present 
territory  of  France,  except  Savoy  and  Nice.  In  1810  this  number  was 
increased  to  tliirty-six  by  the  creation  of  the  lyceum  of  Avignon.  The 
classes  were  frequented  in  1809  by  9,068  pupils,  day  and  boarding  pupils^ 
of  whom,  4,199  were  firee  ;  in  1811,  by  10,926  pupils,  4,008  free;  in  1818,  by 
14,492  pupils,  8,500  free.  About  80,000  pupils  were  at  the  same  time  reg- 
istered in  the  private  schools,  which  seemed  to  testify  that  a  large  number 
of  families  had  taken  umbrage  at  the  discipline  of  the  colleges  of  the  state. 
A  tax,  valued  at  the  twentieth  of  the  price  of  board,  was  levied  upon  the 
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pupils  of  each  establishment,  public  or  private.  This  tax  gave  an  annual 
total  of  about  1,200,00<>  francs,  which  were  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the 
university. 

Under  the  Restoration  the  lyceums  took  the  name  of  royal  colleges^ 
At  Paris,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  college  of  Harcourt,  was  erected  the 
College  of  Saint  Louis ;  in  the  departments,  those  of  Tournon,  Tours,  and 
the  Puy.  The  number  of  pupils  increased  perceptibly;  there  were  15,087, 
day  and  boarding,  in  1829.  -The  state  then  supported  no  more  than 
1,500  to  1,600 ;  but^  either  to  counterbalance  the  prejudice  which  the  re- 
duction in  this  respect  had  caused  against  the  royal  colleges,  or  to  aid 
them  in  supporting  the  enormous  expenses  under  which  they  were  sinking, 
they  were  allowed,  dating  from  1817,  an  annual  subsidy  of  812,000  francs 
from  the  funds  of  the  public  treasury. 

The  monarchy  of  July,  atler  the  example  of  the  Bestoration,  created 
royal  colleges  in  several  cities  which  till  then  had  had  only  a  communal 
college.  Thus  wei^  established,  from  1830  to  1847,  the  royal  colleges  of 
Auch,  Bourbon-Yendce,  Bastia,  Saint  £tienne,  Angoul^me,  Laval,  Macon^ 
la  Rochelle,  Chaumont,  Lille,  Saint  Omer,  Perigueux,  Alen^on,  and  Yen- 
dome.  The  number  of  these  establishments  was  thus  increased  to  fifly- 
fi)ur.  They  were  attended,  in  1847,  by  23,207  pupils,  that  is,  by  8,000 
more  than  in  1829.  The  credit  for  free  pupils  was  found  reduced  to  700,« 
000  francs :  but  the  subsidy  of  the  state  to  the  royal  colleges  had  just 
reached  the  sum  of  1,600,000  francs.  University  fees  no  longer  existed; 
they  had  been  abolished  by  the  law  of  June  9th,  1844,  dating  from  the 
1st  of  January  following. 

As  to  the  personnel  of  instructors,  their  situation  had  been  ameliorated* 
The  fixed  portion  of  their  emoluments  had  not  increased,  it  is  true,  since, 
by  virtue  of  the  statutes  of  the  year  1802,  the  salary  of  the  provisors  contin- 
ued to  var}*  from  3,000  to  5,000  francs,  according  to  the  class  to  which 
they  belonged ;  that  of  the  censors,  from  1,500  to  3,500  francs ;  that  of  the 
professors  of  different  orders,  from  1,000  to  3,000  francs.  But,  on  one 
side,  the  casual  and  variable  portion  of  the  emoluments,  which  was  levied 
upon  the  scholars*  fees,  had  increased  in  a  notable  manner  with  the  num- 
ber of  pupils ;  on  another,  certain  pecuniary  advantages  had  been  accorded 
to  the  professors  who  could  count  five  years  of  service  in  the  same  college. 
Finally,  several  offices  had  been  advanced  from  the  third  class  to  the  sec- 
ond, and  from  the  second  to  the  first;  which  was  for  the  titulary  professors 
an  increase  of  salary.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  regulations  which  assured  a 
retiring  pension  to  the  old  servants  of  the  university.  These  regulations, 
conceived  in  the  most  benevolent  spirit,  had  been  arranged  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  functionary  who  had  served  thirty-eight  years,  obtained  as  a 
pension  the  total  amount  of  his  fixed  salary ;  and  that  one  who  was  infirm, 
could  after  ten  years  of  service,  obtain  two-tenths  of  this  salary ;  after  df- 
teen  years,  three-tenths ;  after  twenty  years,  four-tenths ;  after  twenty-five 
years,  the  half.  The  maximum  of  pensions  was  otherwise  fixed  at  5,000 
firancs. 
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Afler  the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  the  royal  colleges  lost  their 
name,  and  resumed  (hat  of  lyceums.  Circumstances  were  not  favorable 
to  the  development  of  their  prosperity;  therefore  it  declined  irapidly. 
From  1847  to  1849,  the  number  of  pupils  fell  from  23,000  to  20,000,  from 
the  inevitable  effect  of  the  general  uneasiness,  and  the  loss  of  fortune  ex- 
perienced by  many  families.  The  following  year  it  decreased  still  more, 
under  the  influence  of  the  law  granting  liberty  of  instruction,  and  the  great 
competition  which  the  colleges  met  from  private  institutions.  The  amount 
of  annuities  and  bills  paid  by  families,  was  maintained  in  1848,  at  6,204,- 
693  francs  68  centimes ;  but  it  decreased  in  1849,  to  5,901,226  francs  16 
centimes;  in  1850,  to  5,792,052  francs  63  centimes;  in  1851,  to  5,229,319 
francs  24  centimes.  The  receipts  being  less,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce 
the  expenses,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  professors  the  advantages  which 
they  had  acquired  under  the  preceding  regime.  The  increase  which  had 
been  granted  in  1829,  to  professors  counting  five  years  of  service,  was  sup- 
pressed, first  by  the  decree  of  the  29th  December,  1850,  as  having  been 
deducted  from  an  overplus  of  receipts  that  did  not  exist.  A  short  time  af- 
tenvards,  another  decree,  of  the  30th  January,  1851,  suspended  the  advan- 
tages accorded  to  the  divisionary  agrtge$  and  to  the  ushers.  The  indenmi- 
fioations  for  expense  of  supply,  granted  up  to  that  time  for  the  service  of 
the  national  guard  and  the  jury,  and  the  donations  of  linen  in  favor  of  the 
provisors,  censors,  almoners,  and  stewards,  were  also  suppressed.  The 
strictest  economy  was  practised  by  the  superior  adnunistration,  and  recom- 
mended to  all  its  agents,  as  a  necessity  resulting  from  the  poverty  of 
resources,  and  their  more  and  more  precarious  character. 

Notwithstanding  the  misfortunes  of  the  times,  two  new  lyceums  were 
erected,  in  1858  at  Saint  Brieuc,  and  in  1850  in  the  city  of  Mans. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  the  state,  to  the  prejudice  d*  its  most 
manifest  interests,  should  abandon  the  lyclM  to  themselves,  and  make-  no 
effort  to  restore  their  ruined  prestige  and  their  compromised  fortune.  The 
instruction  given  by  .the  lyceums  is  undoubtedly  not  addressed  to  the  most 
numerous  part  of  the  population,  those  who  live  by  the  labor  of  their  hands; 
but  it  moulds  what  are  called  the  enlightened  classes.  And  who  can  mis- 
take the  influence  of  these  classes  on  the  rest  of  the  nation  ?  They  com- 
municate to  it  in  time  their  good  qualities  and  their  vices,  their  good  or  bad 
inclinations ;  as  M.  Thiers  said  in  a  memorable  report,  (on  the  proposed 
law  of  secondary  instruction,  July  13,  1844,)  "they  form  the  entire  people 
by  the  contagion  of  their  ideas  and  their  sentiments."  The  first  impressions 
they  receive,  the  education  that  is  given  them,  therefore,  can  never  be 
treated  by  the  state  with  indifference.  Even  when  the  state,  having  given 
up  the  monopoly  of  secondary  instruction,  has  opened  broadly  the  way  to  all 
competitions,  it  is  its  duty  to  watch  over  the  public  schools,  to  secure  them 
resources  proportioned  to  their  needs,  to  listen  to  the  wishes  of  the  coun- 
try in  regulating  the  programme  of  their  studies  — ^in  a  word,  so  to  act, 
tljat  discipline  and  instruction  may  be  equally  flourishing  in  them,  that 
tfiese  schook  may  secure  the  confidence  of  &milies,  that  the  number  of 
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iheir  pupils  may  increase^  and  that  their  professors,  better  remunerated 
and  happy  in  the  consideration  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  may  ex- 
perience themselves,  and  inspire  in  their  pupils,  sentiments  of  gratitude  imd 
respect  to  the  government. 

Hence  it  was,  that,  as  soon  as  quiet  and  security  began  to  dawn  on  the 
country,  the  constant  occupation  of  ihe  ministry  of  public  instruction  was 
to  repair  the  injuries  caused  by  the  troubles  to  the  prosperity  of  the  lycees, 
and  to  enable  them  to  bear  with  advantage  the  competition  of  private 
institutions.  The  series  of  measures  taken  to  attain  this  end  is  long  and 
complicated,  and  we  shall  give  only  the  most  important. 

To  repair  the  damaged  finances  of  the  lycees  it  was  necessary  at  once 
to  rearrange  the  prices  of  board  and  school-fees  charged  to  families.  This 
price  bad  not  varied  for  half  a  century,  and  nowhere  was  it  proportioned 
to  the  actual  expenses  of  the  establishments.  Thus,  to  sustain  the  lyce- 
wns  of  Paris,  which  seemed  to  unite  all  the  conditions  of  wealth,  it  waa 
necessary  to  raise  each  year  about  265,000  francs  on  the  subsidy  received 
from  the  government.  It  had  been  calculated  that  at  the  lyceum  Louis  le 
Grand,  the  most  flourishing  of  all  the  lyceuips,  each  boarding  pupil  cost 
1,013  francs  69  centimes  for  his  instruction  and  board,  and  paid  only 
1,000  francs;  that  each  day  pupil  cost  181  francs  67  centimes,  and  paid 
iHily  100  fitincs. 

Before  1 789,  in  the  colleges  of  the  university  of  Paris,  instruction,  it  is 
true,  was  given  gratuitously.  But  different  times  had  introduced  different 
customs  and  different  laws.  Families  did  not  ask  for  gratuitous  secondary 
instruction,  and  it  could  not  have  been  reestablished,  in  the  state  of  the 
country,  without  utterly  bankrupting  the  finances  of  the  lycees, 

Afler  having  taken  the  advice  of  the  council  of  public  instruction,  the 
government  ther^re  did  not  hesitate  to  issue  a  decree  increasing  in  quite 
a  large  proportion  the  expense  of  board  charged  to  boarding  pupils,  and 
that  of  instruction  paid  by  day  pupils.  The  new  regulation  did  not  es- 
tablish a  uniform  price ;  the  terms  were  wisely  graduated,  in  one  part 
according  to  localities,  and  in  another  according  to  the  division  to  which 
the  pupils  belonged.  They  were  higher  in  Paris  than  in  the  provinces ; 
in  populous  commercial  and  rich  cities,  than  in  poor  localities ;  for  the  pu- 
pib  in  rhetoric  and  special  mathematics,  than  for  those  in  grammar.  We 
may  judge  of  them  by  the  following  details,  in  which  we  have  kept  in  view 
the  most  recent  changes  in  the  decree  of  the  16th  of  April,  1853. 

At  Paris,  in  the  elementary  division,  the  terms  for  boarding  amount 
to  1,000  francs;  for  instruction,  to  150;  in  the  division  of  grammar,  the 
terms  for  boarding,  to  1,100  francs,  for  instruction,  200  francs ;  in  the  supe- 
rior division,  for  boarding,  1,200  francs,  for  instruction,  250;  in  the  class 
of  special  mathematics,  for  boarding,  1,500  francs,  instruction,  250. 

At  Lyons,  in  the  elementary  division,  the  expenses  of  boarding  amount 
to  850  francs,  instruction,  120;  in  tlie  division  of  grammar,  for  boarding, 
900  francs,  instruction,  150  ;  in  the  superior  division,  boarding,  950  francs, 
instruction,  200 ;  in  the  class  of  special  mathematius,  boarding,  1,000  francib 
instruction,  250. 
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At  Douai,  in  the  elementary  division,  the  expenses  of  boarding  amount 
to  750  francs,  instruction,  100 ;  in  th«  division  of  grammar,  boarding,  800 
francs,  instruction,  120;  in  the  superior  division,  boarding,  850  francs,  in- 
struction, 160 ;  in  the  class  of  special  mathematics,  boarding,  900  franca, 
instruction,  200. 

At  Kimes,  in  the  elementary  division,  boarding,  700  francs,  instructioiiy 
90;  in  the  division  of  grammar,  boarding,  750  francs,  instruction,  110;  in 
the  superior  division,  boarding,  800  francs,  instruction,  140 ;  in  the  class 
of  special  mathematics,  boarding,  850  francs,  instruction  175. 

Finally,  to  give  a  last  example,  taken  from  the  colleges  the  least  rich : 
at  Bastria,  in  the  elementary  division,  boarding,  460  francs,  instruction,  50 ; 
in  the  division  of  grammar,  boarding,  500  francs,  instruction,  70 ;  in  the 
superior  division,  boarding,  550  francs,  instruction,  90. 

Under  the  liberty  of  instruction  which  had  just  been  inaugurated  for 
secondary  schools,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  increased  expense  would 
keep  away  from  the  schools  of  the  State  a  certain  number  of  children* 
To  guard  against  this  danger,  the  government  lowered  the  terms  in  some 
lyceums  near  which  there  were  rival  establishments,  offering  instruction 
at  a  reduced  price,  and  at  the  same  time  introduced  useful  ameliorations  in 
the  public  schools,  wisely  conceived  and  resolutely  carried  out. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  superior  administration,  not  less  than  to  the 

marvelous  development  of  public  prosperity,  pupils  were  seen  crowding 

into  the  lyceums.     In  1842,  there  were  only  19,543;  and  down  to  1866 

.there  was  a  steady  increase;  in  1854,  21,623;  in  1857,  26,118;    in  1860, 

27,372;  in  18&3,  30,669;  in  1865,  32,630;  in  1866,  84,442. 

We  have  seen  that  the  total  amount  from  the  bills  for  boarding  and  in- 
struction,-fell  in  1851,  to  5,229,319  francs.  The  same  receipts  rose  pro- 
gressively: in  1854,  to  6,446,626  francs  32  centimes;  in  1857,  to  9,119,- 
159  francs  49  centimes;  in  1860,  to  1^,681,698  francs  42  centimes;  in 
1863,  to  12,518,327  francs  47  centimes;  in  1865,  to  13,160,185  francs  8 
centimes. 

Thus  the  resources  proper  of  the  lyceums,  those  depending  annually 
upon  the  confidence  of  families,  have  increased  about  eight  millions  francs 
since  1852.  To  the  amounts  preceding  let  us  add:  (1,)  the  subsidy  of 
the  state,  which  to-day  exceeds  1,800,000  francs;  (2,)  that  of  the  depart- 
ments and  communes,  which  amounts  to  about  250,000  francs ;  (3,)  the 
imperial  grants,  868,000  francs;  (4,)  the  departmental  grants,  550,000 
francs;  (5,)  the  receipts  of  order,  1,600,000  francs;  (6,)  some  arrears  of 
revenues,  rents,  and  other  revenues,  750,000.franc8 ; — a  total  of  nineteen 
to  twenty  millions  of  annua]  revenues  from  all  sources  received  in  1866, 
by  the  lyceeSj  and  appropriated  to  their  expenses. 

While  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  empire  the  resources  of  these  insd- 
tutions  were  increased,  their  number  was  also,  enlarged,  and  their  internal 
organization  improved.  Twenty-four  new  lycees  were  established  in  as 
many  large  cities,  from  1851  to  1868.  Following  the  example  set  by  a 
private  institution  in  Paris,  (^Saint  Barbe^)  in  removing  the  younger  pupils 
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into  a  separate  establishment  in  the  country,  the  government  founded  a 
similar  school  for  seven  hundred  yonng  children  of  the  lower  classes  of 
the  ii/cee,  in  the  park  of  Vames,  near  Paris,  and  encouraged  similar  enter* 
prises  in  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Montpelier.  Besides  inaugu- 
rating this  policy  of  reducing  the  number  of  classes,  and  increasing  the 
age  of  the  pupils  of  the  city  lycees,  a  great  work  has  been  done  in  improv* 
ing  the  structures,  ventilation,  heating,  furniture,  and  equipments  generally, 
of  these  establishments,  at  an  expense  of  many  millions  of  francs.  Every 
new  institution  must  provide  the  apparatus  of  illustration  and  manipuls^ 
tion,  from  a  list  drawn  up  by  a  scientific  commission,  and  every  It/cee  has 
now  a  library  of  reference,  adapted  to  each  class  of  pupils,  both  in  the 
preparation  of  lessons,  and  for  general  reading  in  leisure  hours,  under  the 
direction  of  the  master  in  charge. 

Gymnastics,  the  elementary  regime,  and  in  general,  all  that  can  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  the  physical  forces  of  youth,  received  in  a 
special  manner  the  solicitude  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  So 
a  decree,  which  dates  back  to  the  administration  of  M.  Fortoul,  (1854,) 
declares,  **  that  gymnastics  form  part  of  the  education  of  the  lyceums  of 
the  Empire,  and  that  they  are  the  subject  of  regular  instruction,  which  is 
given  at  the  expense  of  the  establishments."  In  some  lyceums  they  have 
established  covered  gymnasiums.  It  was  also  under  the  administration  of 
M.  Fortoul,  that  a  commission  was  instituted  to  examine,  in  the  triple 
point  of  view  of  quality,  quantity,  and  preparation,  the  diet  of  the  three 
boarding  lyceums  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  to  propose  all  the  improvements 
of  which  this  diet  might  be  susceptible.  Upon  the  advice  of  this  commis- 
sion, the  minister  decided  that  the  weight  of  the  meat  cooked,  boned,  and 
prepared,  delivered  to  each  pupil,  should  be  regulated  as  follows:  for 
the  large  ones,  70  grammes  apiece  per  meal ;  for  the  middle  size,  60 
grammes ;  for  the  small  ones,  50  grammes.  In  the  course  of  these  later 
years,  some  complaints  having  led  to  the  fear  that  these  quantities  were 
not  sufficient,  they  were  increased  by  special  decisions  in  a  certain  number 
of  lyceums.  Finally,  in  order  to  have  an  intelligent  view  of  all  questions 
which  interest  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils,  M.  Duruy,  in  1864, 
created  a  central  commission  of  hygiene.  Local  commissions,  established 
at  the  seat  of  each  of  the  academics,  are  charged  with  studying  the  same 
questions,  in  view  of  the  special  wants  and  particular  conveniences  of  the 
different  lyceums  which  form  part  of  the  academic  jurisdiction. 

(3.)  While  important  works  of  construction  and  restoration  were  be- 
ing executed  in  the  lyceums,*  their  furniture  being  renewed  and  completed, 
the  diet  and  other  conditions  of  good  health  -in  the  pupils  the  object  of 
the  most  vigilant  care,  the  government  did  not  forget  the  professors,  and 
used  a  portion  of  its  resources  to  ameliorate  their  condition. 

The  decree  of  the  16th  of  April,  1853,  had  regulated  the  salaries  of 
functionaries  of  the  lyceums  as  follows : — Provisors :  at  Paris,  6,000  francs; 
in  the  lyceums  of  the  departments,  4,000,  8,500,  and  3,000  francs.  Cen- 
sors: at  Paris,  S,500  francs;  in  the  departments,  2,500,  2,200,  and  2,000 
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franca.  Almoners:  at  Paris,  8,500  francs;  in  the  departments,  2,500, 
2,200,  and  2,000  francs.  Stewards:  at  Paris,  8,000  francs;  in  the  depart- 
ments, 2,000,  1,^00,  and  1,600  francs.  Professors:  at  Paris,  8,000,  2,500, 
and  2,0U0  francs;  in  the  departments,  2,000, 1,800, 1,700,  and  1,600  francs. 

By  a  happy  innovation,  often  demanded  in  the  interest  of  the  senrice, 
these  salaries  were  attached  to  the  person,  and  not  to  the  office  nor  to  the 
residence,  so  that  in  the  most  humble  post,  and  without  sundering  the  ties 
which  bound  him  to  a  locality,  each  pix>fessor  could  receive  the  advance 
to  which  he  might  be  entitled  by  his  good  services. 

Nine-hundreths  of  the  price  paid  by  each  boarder,  and  five-tenths  of  the 
price  paid  by  each  day  pupil,  composed  the  sum  to  be  divided  among  the 
censor  and  the  professors,  as  incidental  emolument.  Hie  provisors  and 
the  stewards  could,  on  their  side,  obtain  a  supplementary  allowance,  equal 
ibr  the  former,  to  the  half,  and  for  the  latter,  to  the  quarter,  of  their 
normal  salary.  If  the  large  number  of  pupils  made  it  necessary  to  divide 
a  class,  the  subdivision  was  given  to  an  associate  professor,  who  did  not 
share  in  the  incidental  emolument,  and  who  received  only  a  fixed  salary 
of  2,500  francs  in  Paris,  1,800,  1,600,  1,400,  and  even  1,200  francs,  in  the 
departments.  Only  1,200  francs  were  given  to  those  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  vacancy  of  a  chair,  had  charge  of  classes  before  obtaining  the  title 
of  agrigsm 

In  the  view  of  the  minister  who  invented  it,  this  last  combination  had 
for  its  object  to  diminish  the  number,  and  consequently  to  increase  the 
emoluments  of  the  functionaries  of  each  lyceum  among  whom  were  divided 
the  sums  deducted  from  the  amounts  paid  for  board  and  other  school  ex- 
penses. It  was  favorable  to  the  old  professors,  and  to  all  those  who  had 
obtained  a  regular  and  defined  title.  But  unanimous  complaints  soon 
showed  that  a  sufficient  remuneration  had  not  been  given  to  that  lau^ 
class  of  laborious  masters  whom  circum^nces  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  modest  position  of  associate  professor,  or  one  simply  in 
charge  of  classes.  So,  in  the  first  months  of  his  ministry,  (1357,)  M. 
Bouland  solicited  from  the  Emperor  the  authority  to  give  to  the  associate 
professors,  allowances  which  raised  their  emoluments  to  8,000  and  4,000 
francs  in  the  lyceums  of  Paris;  to  2,000,  1,800,  and  1,600  francs,  in  the 
lyceums  of  the  departments.  A  uniform  salary  of  2,000  francs  was  given 
to  all  the  charges  de  cours.  Even  this  modest  increase  of  compttnsation, 
greatly  appreciated  by  those  interested,  absorbed  annually  the  sum  of 
114,000  francs. 

In  1858  M.  Bouland  profited  by  an  increase  of  110,000  francs  granted 
by  the  law  of  finances,  to  realize  a  new  and  generous  reform.  The  asso- 
ciate professors  took  the  name  of  charges  de  cours,  and  when  they  were 
aggregated,  that  of  division  professors,  (^professeurs  divisionaires.)  The 
division  professors  and  the  charges  de  cours,  were  admitted  to  a  share  in 
the  incidental  emolument,  independently  of  a  fixed  salary  which  varied 
from  1,200  to  1,800  francs  in  the  lyceums  of  Paris  and  Versailles,  and  was 
1,200  francs  in  the  other  departments.    As  the  advantages  given  to  the 
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charges  de  cours  and  to  the  division  professiors  were  greatly  prejadicial  to 
the  titulary  professors  and  the  censors,  who  alone  were  admitted  by  the 
decree  of  the  16th  April,  1853,  to  a  share  of  the  incidei;;ital  allowance, 
their  fixed  salary  was  materially  increased.  The  decree  of  the  26th  June, 
1858,  thus  regnlated  this  salary  :  in  the  lyceums  of  Paris  and  Versailles, 
for  the  censors,  6,000  francs ;  for  the  professors  of  first,  second,  and  third 
classes,  4,500,  4,000,  and  8,500  francs^  in  the  other  lyceums,  for  the  cen- 
sors, 2,800,  2,600,  and  2,400  irancs ;  for  the  professors,  2,400,  2,200,  and 
2,000  francs.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  pupils  having  maintained  the 
incidental  allowance  in  the  lyceums  of  the  capital  at  about  8,000  francs,  we 
see  that  the  titulary  professors  of  these  lyceums  receive  tCMlay,  everything 
included,  7,500,  7,000,  and  6,500  francs. 

The  ancient  usages  of  the  university  allowed  only  one  titulary  professor 
for  each  class ;  yet  it  happened  that  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  pupils, 
a  class  had  to  be  divided,  not  into  two,  but  into  three  and  even  four  divis- 
ions. The  Emperor,  on  the  suggestion  of  M.  Duruy,  in  1863,  decided 
that  for  two  divisions  there  should  always  be  one  titulary  professor.  The 
same  decree  increases  to  1,500  francs  the  fixed  salary  of  the  chtargh  de 
cours,  counting  twenty  years  of  service,  and  allows  it  to  increase  by  suc- 
cessive augmentations,  to  2,000  francs. 

The  least  noticed,  but  not  the  least  useful  oflficers  of  the  lyceum,  are 
the  ushers,  (maitres  (f  kudes,)  It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  the 
good  education  of  the  children  rests  exclusively  upon  them,  as  if  the  pro- 
fessors did  not  contribute  to  it  largely ;  yet  we  cannot  deny  that  their  fre- 
quent advice,  and  especially  their  constant  presence,  exercise  upon  the 
character  of  the  pupil  an  influence  which  may  be  decisive.  To  ameliorate 
their  situation,  in  order  to  raise  them  in  the  estimation  of  the  pupils  and 
the  families,  the  decree  of  the  17th  August,  1853,  increased  their  preroga- 
tives by  charging  them,  not  only  with  watching  over  the  discipline,  but 
with  a  share  in  instruction.  Besides  directing  the  labors  of  the  pupils  in 
the  study  halls,  and  to  assure  themselves  of  the  correctness  of  the  tran- 
scripts of  the  dictated  texts,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  exercises 
were  performed,  they  were  to  teach  the  elementary  classes,  and  to  supply 
the  place  of  absent  professors,  lliis  change  of  role  was  mailed  by  a 
change  of  title,  and  they  have  since  been  called  private  masters,  (maitres 
repStitenrs.)  To  give  them  at  the  same  time  the  means  of  acquiring  the 
degrees  which  could  open  to  them  the  university  functions, '  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  M.  Rouland,  in  1859,  in  each  lyceum,  lectures  were  organized 
under  the  direction  of  the  professors,  to  prepare  the  maitres  ripetiteurs  for 
the  degree  of  licentiate  of  letters,  or  licentiate  of  sciences.  Five  hours  at 
least  are  allowed  them  each  class-day,  for  their  personal  labor.  Besides 
the  lectures  for  the  licentiate,  there  are  others  by  which  the  ushers  can 
prepare  themselves  for  the  degree  (aggregation)  in  grammar,  and  thus  be 
promoted  to  censors  of  studies,  provided  they  are  licentiates  and  academ- 
ical officers.  In  addition,  their  salaries,  which  still  remain  small,  have  been 
fixed  at  800,  1,200,  and  1,500  firancs  in  the  lyceums  of  Paris ;  700, 1,000, 
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and  1,200  francs  in  the  lyceums  of  the  departments.  After  three  years  of 
experience,  the  ushers  of  the  first  class  may  receive  an  additional  salar)' 
of  300  francs. 

Such  are  the  principal  measures  taken  since  1852,  either  to  ameliorate 
the  material  situation  of  the  lyceums,  or  to  increase  the  salaries  of  their 
professors  and  other  officers.  To  appreciate  the  reforms  made  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  studies,  it  is  important  tp  trace  in  some  sort,  in  a  pedagogical 
point  of  view,  the  histor)"  of  the  lyceums  which  we  have  just  sketched  in 
a  purely  financial  point  of  view. 

(4.)  By  tlie  terms  of  the  law  of  1802,  the  lyceums  were  to  teach  the 
ancient  languages,  rhetoric,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  and  the  elements  of 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences.  There  were  to  he  also,  near  and  avail- 
able for  several  lyceums,  professors  of  modem  languages.  If  we  set  aside 
this  last  regulation,  the  programme  of  1802  will  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  the  old  university.  But  the  difficulty  was,,  to  distribute  the  subjects 
of  instruction  among  the  different  classes  so  as  to  satisfy  at  once  the 
special  friends  of  science  and  letters. 

In  the  lyceums  under  the  Consulate  and  the  first  Empire,  and  in  the 
royal  colleges  under  the  Restoration,  sometimes  the  sciences  and  the  lan- 
guages are  tanght  almost  simultaneously,  from  the  elementary  classes  as 
far  as  those  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy ;  sometimes  the  languages  predom- 
inate, and  if  they  do  not  absolutely  exclude  mathematics  and  philosophy, 
they  crowd  them  over  to  the  end  of  the  whole  course.  But  in  general, 
the  victory  is  of  short  duration.  After  a  few  years  or  months  of  disgrace, 
the  partisans  of  scientific  studies  quickly  assert  their  rights  and  again 
introduce  them  into  the  classes  of  the  classics,  and  even  into  those  of 
grammar,  from  which  they  had  been  banished. 

By  the  statutes  of  the  4th  September,  1821,  all  scientific  lectures  in  the 
classes  which  precede  philosophy,  are  suppressed,  and  these  pupils  must 
devote  themselves  to  the  exclusive  study  of  the  ancient  languages  and 
history.  But  five  years  afterwards,  in  1826,  the  Council  of  the  .Univer- 
sity, and  M.  de  Frayssinous,  then  grand-master,  partially  reinstated  the  ban- 
ished studies,  declaring  that  many  pupils  left  the  college  ^  without  having 
acquired,  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  even  the  most  elementary 
and  indispensable  knowledge."  ** 

During  the  next  twenty  years^  the  sciences,  favored  in  general  by  public 
sentiment,  encroached  a  little  upon  the  domain  of  letters,  when  M.  Cousin, 
having  become  minister  in  1840,  endeavored  to  confine  them  to  the  class 
of  philosophy.  But  this  attempt,  although  supported  by  the  recommen- 
datiop  of  the  illustrious  philosopher,  was  in  vain.  Ihe  following  year, 
his  successor  in  the  ministry,  M.  Villemain,  reestablished  mathemaUcai 
lectures  in  all  the  classes,  beginning  with  the  third.  There  were  also 
created,  or  authorized,  in  a  few  royal  colleges,  preparatory  scientific 
courses  for  candidatea  for  the  special*  schools  of  the  government,  such  as 
.  thei  polytechnic,  the  school  of  Saint  Cyr,  the  nonnal,  and  the  forest 
MhooL    In  other  rejects  all  the  parts  of  secondary  instnictioa  coynprised 
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in  the  law  of  1802,  were  successively  developed.  It  is  thus  that,  datin<y 
from  1838,  instruction  in  modem  languages,  which  had  up  to  that  time 
been  optional  and  precarious,  became  obligatory.  English  and  German 
were  taught  from  the  fifth  class  to  that  of  rhetoric,  in  all  the  royal  collerres, 
with  the  privilege  of  substituting  Italian  or  Spanish  for  one  of  these  two 
languages,  in  the  colleges  of  the  south.   - 

Two  facts  were  decisive  then  and  now,  in  favor  of  the  early  and  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  sciences ;  first,  the  necessity  of  a  special  preparation 
which  only  these  studies  could  give,  for  candidates  destined  for  the  schools 
of  the  government ;  secondly,  the  prodigious  development  which  the  man- 
ufactures and  commerce  of  France  bad  made  in  a  period  of  peace,  and 
which  demanded  wider  and  more  progranunes  of  public  instruction.  In 
the  last  century,  the  man  who  knew  most  thoroughly  these  difficult  and 
delicate  subjects,  president  Roiland,  advised  and  ui^ed  the  universities  to 
break  through  routine,  and  to  suit  their  instruction  to  the  varied  vocations 
of  youth,  to  the  variety  of  their  aptitudes,  and  the  careers  they  are  called 
upon  to  pursue.  What  a  sanction  has  this  advice  received  from  experi- 
ence I  It  is  certain  that  for  the  last  half-century,  much  more  than  at  any 
other  time,  the  schools  of  the  state  have  been  crowded  with  scholars,  who 
were  neither  destined  for  the  magistracy  or  the  professorship,  medical 
careers  of  literature,  medicine,  or  even  administration,  but  who  were  called 
to  labor  or  superintend  labor,  in  the  work-shop,  the  counting-room,  or  the 
field,  but  whose  parents  wished  for  them  instruction  adapted  to  their  prob- 
able condition  and  occupation.  This  diversity  of  condition,  professions, 
and  occupations,  evidently  supposes  an  analogous  division  in  public  educa- 
tion. Nevertheless,  in  promoting  this  change,  it  was  important  to  main- 
tain those  studies  which  experience  had  proved  to  be  the  best  preparation 
for  certain  established  professions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  an- 
other instruction,  more  appropriate  to  industrial,  commercial,  and  agricul- 
tural vocations. 

In  consequence  of  the  law  of  the  28tfa  June,  18SS,  upon  primary  in- 
struction, there  were  established  in  several  cities,  and  even  joined  to  some 
royal  colleges,  superior  primary  schools,  in  which  instruction  was  not 
limited  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  related  also  to  subjects 
which  the  legislature  had  permitted  to  be  restricted  or  extended,  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  the  resources  of  the  locality,  such  as 
tlie  geography  and  history  of  France,  grammar,  drawing,  and  the  elenients 
of  the  sciences  in  their  application  to  practical  life.  These  schools  seemed 
destined  to  render  great  service,  and  fill  a  void  in  the  system  of  public 
education;  but  with  few  exceptions,  tliey  were  not  properly  sustained. 
Their  legal  designation  offended  the  vanity  of  many  parents,  because  it 
would  be  said  that  their  son  attended  only  the  primary  school. 

In  tlie  royal  colleges,  the  classes  of  mathematics  began  to  be  attended  by 
many  pupi)s  fixim  their  grade  of  public  schools^  who  had  not  pursued  the 
classics,  and  consequently  understood  nothing  of  Latin,  and  scarcely  any- 
thing of.  French.    In  order  to  enable  these  pupils  to  acquire  some  literary 
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ideas,  there  were  established  special  courses  of  French  ilictoric,  with 
reference  to  translation  and  style,  to  description  of  the  more  prominent 
events  of  history,  and  elementary  notices  of  moral  philosophy.  In  gen- 
eral, these  courses  were  confided  to  masters  of  real  talent  and  solid 
learning.  Yet  they  were  not  successful.  Tlie  audience,  inclined  to  scien- 
tific studies,  gave  only  indifferent  attention  to  the  literary  exercises ;  often 
even  their  disregard  of  discipline  disturbed  the  good  order  of  the  classes. 
In  1847  M.  de  Salvandy  attempted  an  important  reform;  he  divided 
the  courses  of  the  royal  colleges  into  three  branches ;  to  the  classical  and 
scientific  studies  he  added  a  third  branch,  under  a  name  till  then  quite 
new  in  the  language  of  the  University  of  France,  namely,  special  tfutfrtic- 
tion,  reserved  for  pupils  who  were  destined  for  conunerce  or  manufiEUitures. 
Hie  studies  embraced  three  years,  and  were  divided  as  follows : 

First  vear.  Mathematics;  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry;  physical  geog- 
raphy ;  linear  and  ornamental  drawing ;  Latin ;  history  and  geography )  mod- 
em lanimages. 

Second  jftar.  Mathematics  ;  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry ;  geometrical 
mechanics ;  natural  history  ;  Latin ;  French  literature ;  history  and  geography ; 
drawing ;  modern  languages. 

Tkim  year.  Mathemarics ;  descriptive  geographv ;  natural-  philosophy  and 
chemistry;  machines;  natural  history;  drawing;  French  rhetoric,  comprising 
exercises  in  translation,  analysis  and  composition  in  French;  modem  lan- 
guages ;  practical  lessons  in  accounts,  commercial  law,  and  agricultural  econ- 
omy. 

In  a  circular  addressed  to  the  rectors,  the  minister  remarked:  ''He 
wished  the  instruction  solid^  in  order  to  render  it  efficacious.  The  object 
is  not  to  offer  a  sort  of  asylum  to  children  who  have  neither  aptitude  nor 
willingness,  but  to  develop  faculties  which  the  pure  simple  study  of  the 
ancient  languages  would  leave  inactive,  and  which  need  other  aliment. 
The  university  does  not  intend  to  make  a  distinct,  or  an  inferior  college, 
within  a  normal  one,  but  to  organize  for  different  characters  and  careers, 
two  systems  of  lessons,  which  will  lend  each  other  mutual  support.  Both 
have  an  ain)  equally  serious,  equally  elevated."  The  plan  thus  marked 
out  by  the  minister  was  tried.  Special  instruction  was  organized  in  sev- 
eral colleges,  and  in  general  with  happy  results.  Kot  only  was  it  received 
with  favor  by  families,  but  pupils  who  thoroughly  mastered  the  course,  lefl 
the  college  with  a  precious  capital  of  knowledge  which  proved  highly 
useful  to  them  in  commerce  and  manufactures. 

In  1848  and  1849,  the  programmes  arranged  by  M.  de  Salvandy,  under- 
went some  amendments,  principally  to  extend  the  historical  instruction, 
which  changed  neither  their  designs  nor  original  organization. 

In  pursuance  of  article  62  of  the  law  of  March  15,  1850,  which  ordained 
that  there  should  be  instituted  '*  special  juries  for  professional  instruction,'* 
the  minister,  M.  de  Parieu,  formed,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Tl)6nard, 
a  commission  charged  with  preparing  a  system  for  special  qt  professional 
instruction,  appropriate  to  lyceums  and  communal  colleges.  This  com- 
mission was  *'  to  designate  the  degree  of  knowledge  required  of  pupils  who 
desired  to  pursue  this  instruction ;  to  arrange  the  programme  of  studies 
for  each  year  included  in  it ;  to  seek  the  best  means  of  testing  the  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  pupils  who  h«d  finished  the  course  of  professional  studies ; 
and,  finally,  to  prepare  the  details  of  the  examination  to  which  the  candi-' 
dtttes  for  the  diploma  decreed  hy  law,  should  be  subjected/' 

Bat  already,  (in  1847-8,)  public  instruction,  like  the  country  itself,  had 
entered  a  crisis,  which  in  the  department  of  secondary  schools  at  once 
diminished  their  resources  and  the  attendance  of  pupils,  and  demanded  a 
change  in  the  subjeets,  order,  and  methods  of  instruction.  To  meet  these 
demands,  the  minister,  M.  Fortoul,  devised  a  new  plan  of  studies,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal  features : 

According  to  their  age  and  the  degree  of  their  knowledge,  the  pupils  of 
the  lyceums  were  to  be  divided  into  three  diviaions,  the  elementar}-,  gram- 
mar, and  superior  divisioaB. 

The  exercises  of  the  elementary  division  comprised :  reading  and  reci- 
tation, writing,  orthography,  French  grammar,  the  first  principles  of  Latin 
grammar,  geography,  sacred  history,  explanation  of  the  epitome  higtariae 
sacrae,  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  and  Unear,  pencil,  and  pen  drawing. 

After  an  examination  on  the  elementary  course,  the  pupils  passed  into 
the  grammar  envision,  which  embraced  the  three  years  of  the  sixth,  fifth, 
and  fourth  classes.  Each  of  these  years  was  devoted,  under  tke  direction 
of  the  same  professor :  (1,)  ^  the  grammatical  study  of  the  French, 
Latin,  and  Greek  languages ;  (2,)  to  the  study  of  the  geography  and  his- 
tory of  France,  and  arithmetio. 

Before  leaving  the  fimrth  class,  the  pupils  underwent  a  special  examina- 
tioD,  (examen  de  grammaire^y  the  result  of  which,  if  successful,  was  stated 
in  a  special  certificate,  which  was  indispensable  to  admittance  into  the 
superior  division. 

The  superior  division  consisted  of  two  sections,  one  literary,  the  other 
scientific.  The  instruction  of  the  former  gave  access  to  the  faculties  of 
letters  and  law.  That  of  the  second  prepared  fi)r  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial professions,  for  the  special  schools  of  government,  and  the  facul- 
ties of  the  sciences  and  medicine.  Each  pupil  entered  one  or  the  other 
section,  according  to  lus  preparation,  and  the  career  to  which  he  was 
destined. 

The  course  of  studies  embraced  four  years,  which  corresponded  to  the 
third  and  second  classes  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  But  philosophy  had 
lost  its  name,  and  a  part  of  its  domain.  It  was  reduced,  under  the  title 
of  logicy  to  the  analysis  of  the  processes  of  the  understanding  in  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  knowledge ;  it  was  also  understood,  that  the  professor  should 
devote  a  part  of  the  class-time  to  the  revision  of  the  classical  authors 
required  for  the  baccalaureate  of  letters.  Certain  branches,  as  French, 
Latin,  history,  geography,  the  modem  languages,  and  logic,  were  taught 
in  common  to  the  pupils  of  the  section  of  letters  and  those  of  the  section 
of  sciences.  Each  section  had  also  its  particular  instruction.  That  of  the 
section  of  letters  was  devoted  to  the  thorough  study  of  Latin  and  Greek ; 
it  was  completed  by  the  ensemble  of  the  scientific  principles  included  in 
all  liberal  education. 
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The  instruction  of  the  section  of  sciences  comprised :  arithmetic,  alge- 
bra, geometry  and  its  applications,  rectilinear  trigonometry,  cosmography, 
natural  philosophy,  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history.  In  the 
most  flourishing  lyceums  they  had  established  courses  of  special  mathe- 
matics, ibr  pupib  who  were  deatined  for  the  polytechnic  or  the  normal 
school.  The  courses  prepared,  after  a  full  understanding  between  the 
ministry  o(  public  instruction  and  the  delegates  of  the  ministry  of  war, 
of  the  nayy,  and  of  the  finances,  were  found  in  perfect  harmony  with  those 
of  the  examinations  ibr  admission  to  the  special  schools.  A  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  the  new  plan  <^  studies,  was  the  attendance  of  all  the  pupils,  from 
the  elementary  daases  to  that  in  logic,  on  the  lectures  on  religion,  given 
regularly  by  the  chaplain  or  under  his  direction,  according  to  a  pro- 
gramme prepared  by  the  diocesan  catholic  bishop.  Similar  attendance 
was  required  from  the  pupib  belonging  to  other  creeds,  on  religious  in- 
struction given  by  authorized  teachers  in  each  creed. 

Such,  in  its  principal  features,  was  the  change  inaugurated  by  M.  For- 
toul,  and  to  whidi  his  name  is  still  attached.  Since  the  founding  of  the 
university,  the  instruction  of  the  secondary  schools  had  never  undei^one 
80  (horoiigfa  and  so  complete  a  remodeling.  Opinions  were  very  much 
divided  as  to  the  practical  value  of  the  new  measures.  Many  excellent 
minds  rejoiced  to  see  substituted  for  partial,  uncertain  and  unfruitful  aV 
tempts,  a  system  complete  in  all  its  parts,  which  developed  equally  the 
study  of  science  and  of  letters,  and  which  seemed  to  have  affected  the  sep- 
aration of  these  two  kinds  of  culture,  only  to  unite  them  in  a  better,  so  that 
the  pupil  in  literature  should  not  remain  ignorant  of  the  elements  of  the 
gciences,  and  that,  reciprocally,  the  pupil  in  sciences  should  not  leave  the 
lyceum,  without  having  aoquilvd  a  solid  historical  and  literary  knowledge. 
But  on  another  side,  loud  oomplaints  arose  against  the  estahliahment 
even  of  these  two  branches,  which  were  to  compose  the  superior  division 
of  the  lyceums,  and  against  the  formidable  obligation  imposed  upon  the 
children,  of  deciding,  on  leaving  the  fourth  cliuss,  that  is,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  the  profession  to  which  their  acquisitions  and  tastes  inclined  them. 
In  order  to  better  mark  the  necessary'  alliance  of  the  sciences  and  letters, 
it  seemed  wise  to  assemble,  at  certain  hours,  the  pupils  of  the  two  sec- 
tions, and  have  them  participate  in  the  same  instruction.  But  men  of  ex- 
perience feared,  that  the  simultaneous  presence,  in  the  same  class,  of  two 
audiences  so  diverse,  would  be  injurious  to  good  order  as  well  as  to  the 
studies ;  and  the  result  justified  this  fear.  We  will  not  speak  of  the  bitter 
regrets  of  the  university  at  the  loss  of  an  instruction  that  it  loved,  that  of 
philosophy ;  it  could  not  think  that  this  forfeiture  was  merited,  and  it  was 
astonished,  that  those  high  and  noble  studies,  which  formerly  served  as  a 
crown  to  classical  education,  should  have  been  degraded  and  mutilated 
on  account  of  the  errors  of  a  few  professors.  As  to  the  sciences  them- 
selves, which  seem  to  be  the  most  favored  by  the  new  plan  of  studies, 
the  value  of  the  methods  recommended  for  their  instruction  Was  doubted, 
and  good  judges  in  these  matters  predicted,  that  by  simplifying  the  dem- 
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onstrations  in  mathemadcs,  and  aiming,  in  natural  philosophy,  so  exclu- 
sivel/  at  the  applications,  they  would  injure  the  development  of  the  true 
scientific  mind. 

M.  Fortoul  was  taken  away  suddenly,  in  the  strength  of  age  and  talent, 
before  having  confirmed  the  institutions  which  he  believed  he  had  founded 
Ibr  a  long  existence.  Only  after  his  death  were  the  defects  of  his  work 
seen  ;  its  excellencies  were  forgotten,  and  also  the  patient  and  courageous 
efforts  which  it  had  cost  the  author,  the  services  which  it*had  rendered  to 
public  instruction  in  difficult  emergencies. 

The  successor  of  M.  Fortoul,  the  honorable  M.  Rouland,  was  wisely 
slow  in  entering  upon  new  changes.  Those  which  he  adopted  bore  upon 
particular  regulations,  which  could  be  separated  from  the  rest.  There  was 
nothing  modified  in  the  plan  but  the  interior  arrangements,  the  general 
proportions  and  aspect  of  the  structure  remained  the  same.  It  is  thus 
that,  dating  from  1857,  the  study  of  Latin  commenced  in  the  eighth  class, 
and  that  of  Greek  in  the  sixth,  that  is  to  say,  a  year  earlier  than  by  the 
regulation  of  1852.  Comparative  grammar  ceased  to  be  taught  in  the 
fourth.  The  history  of  France  was  removed  from  the  division  of  grann 
mar  to  the  superior  division.  The  prognunmes  of  historical  instruction 
were  entirely  remodeled. 

In  1859  a  more  considerable  change  was  made.  At  Paris,  and  in  the 
lyceums  of  the  departments,  where  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  third, 
second,  and  rhetoric  classes,  allowed  the  formation  of  two  divisions,  the 
pupils  of  the  section  of  literature  were  not  united  with  tiiose  of  the  secdoa 
of  sciences,  except  for  history  and  geography.  For  all  other  subjects,  the 
two  sections,  henceforth  separated,  had  each  their  particular  instruction ; 
a  considerable  change,  which  soon  ooatributed  to  the  interest  of  the 
classes,  to  good  order,  and  emulation. 

On  the  accession  of  M.  Duruy  to  the  ministry  of  pubHe  instruction, 
great  modifications  were  made  in  the  regulations  of  tiie  studies  which  the 
lyceums  had  received  in  1852.  Classical  instruction  was  placed  on  a 
broader  basis,  and  special  secondary  instruction  was  also  established.  He 
at  once  restored  the  old  name  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  Soon  new  pro- 
grammes were  prepared,  in  which  reappeared,  under  its  own  name  and 
form,  moral  and  religious  instruction,  which  was  only  approached  in  the 
progiammes  of  1852  in  an  episodical  and  incidental  manner,  by  which 
philosophy  was  found  reduced  to  logic.  Into  these  programmes  entered 
as  formerly,  a  few  summary  ideas  upon  the  principal  ancient  and  modem 
schools  which  have  contested  with  each  other  the  domination  of  the  hu- 
man mind. 

As  to  the  general  Erection  of  the  course,  it  remained  what  it  had  al- 
ways been  in  the  University  of  France,  as  can  be  readily  seen  by  the 
text-books  used ;  as  for  instance,  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature '  and  an- 
tiquity :  the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  the  De  Officiis  of  Cicero,  and  the  Epig- 
toUte  of  Seneca;  among  the  modems,  some  portions  of  Pascal,  Disccurs 
sw  la  methcde  of  Descartes,  the  Logique  de  Part  Royal^  the  Trake  de  la 
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eannausance  de  Dteu  et  de  sai  mime  of  Boesuet,  and  the  TraiU  de  f  exit* 
fence  de  Dieu  of  F6nelon.  l^ow  encouraged,  and  now  unjugtly  decried, 
philosophy  has  had,  in  France,  diverse  fortunes  in  the  public  echo<^s ;  but 
t^t  which  had  never  been  seen  in  the  most  renowned  lyceums,  was,  that 
young  philosophers  should  be  fhmiliar  with  the  events  of  their  time,  that 
they  should  have  before  their  eyes  the  picture  of  the  manners,  laws,  insti- 
tutions, triumphs  and  reverses  of  existing  society ;  that,  on  the  point  of 
leaving  college  and  entering  into  direct  relations  with  this  society,  they 
should  learn  to  know  it,  in  order  to  love  and  serve  it  the  better.  Such 
was  the  great  deficiency  in  French  secondary  education,  which  M. 
Duruy  attempted  to  fiU,  by  placing  contemporaneous  histoiy  in  the  studies 
ef  {^oeoi^y. 

In  view  of  the  complaints  made  by  general  inspectors  and  rectors, 
against  the  h^rcatUm,  as  it  was  called,  introduced  by  the  decrees  of  April 
10,  1853,  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  raise  mathematics  to  an  equality  with 
literature  by  giving  boys  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  they  passed  into 
the  superior  division  of  the  lyceums,  his  choice  ol  either  the  division  of 
science,  or  letters,  and  thus  enable  those  who  wished  to  become  candidates 
lor  the  polytechnic  and  other  special  schools  of  government,  to  take  the 
mathematical  division  which  led  through  algebra,  geometry,  chemistry, 
physics,  dralring,  riietorle,  and  k^c,  to  the  baccalaureate  of  science — an 
Arrangement,  which  because  it  was  new,  and  had  not  proved  its  usefiilness, 
was  also  not  popular  with  parents,  a  decree  was  issued  throu^  the  minis^ 
ter,  (M.  Duruy,)  September  2, 1863,  by  which  the  separation  of  science 
and  letters- was  discontinued. 

As  this  radical  change  eaused  important  modifications  in  the  pro- 
grammes of  studies,  they  were  all  remodeled  more  or  less,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  simplified  and  strengthened.  The  classes  in  classics  are,  at 
present,  restored ;  yet  they  are  not  exclusively  devoted  to  literature,  but 
inchide  a  series  of  lessons  on  all  the  elements  of  the  sciences,  of  which  no 
one  in  any  career  ought  to  be  ignorant,  and  of  which,  having  been  begun 
in  youth,  any  one  may  acquire,  later  in  life,  a  more  extended  knowledge. 
A  course  of  elementary  mathematics,  completed  by  exercises  in  literature 
and*  history,  has  been  instkuted  in  all  the  lyceums.  This  course  follows 
the  class  in  philosophy,  and  is  addressed  particularly  to  pupils,  who,  after 
having  finished  the  classics^  prepare  themselves  for  the  baccalaureate  of 
sciences  and  the  special  schools  of  the  government.  Its  method  is  exact 
and  severe.  As  unfinrtunately  it  happens  that  candidates  for  the  special 
■ehools  do  not  finish  the  classics,  some  for  want  of  time,  others  for  want 
of  patience  and  courage,  it  has  been  necessary  to  divide  the  course  of  ele- 
mentary mathematics  into  two  year&  The  first  jrear  is  a  preparation  fixr 
the  following :  the  pupils  commence  mathematics,  and  fill  up  as  much  as 
possiUe  the  deficiencies  in  their  literary  education.  Those  who  possess 
sufllcient  knowledge,  acquired  without  haste  In  the  classes  of  rhetoric  and 
phtloeophy,  are  exempted  fitmi  this  first  year  of  studies,  and  pass  immedi- 
ately to  the  second  year,    lliese  are,  in  generaly.the  beat  pupils^  the  most 
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iRtolUgent  and  laboriooB.  The  familiarity  with  letters  aod  philosophic 
studies  has  contributed  to  form  their  judgment,  and  prepared  them  to 
better  comprehend  the  abstractions  of  geometry  and  algebra. 

As  to  modem  languages,  the  minister  (M.  Duruy^  in  a  circular  to  the 
sectors,  of  the  29th  September,  1863,  writes :  <<  We  should  not  fear  to  ac- 
knowledge thftt  the  study  of  modem  languages  has,  up  to  the  present  time^ 
produced  very  insufficient  results.  Our  pupils,  with  very  few  exception^ 
can  neither  speak  nor  write  German  or  English ;  the  most  skillful  only 
make  an  exercise  or  translation;  they  cannot  indite  a  letter,  still  less  follow 
a  conversation."  This  sad  state  of  things  had  its  root  far  back  in  the  very 
traditions  of  the  university.  The  regulations  of  1853  had  in  no  wise 
remedied  it  Far  from  this^  codtrary  to  the  wise  regulations  of  the  ibrmer 
rules,  they  made  the  instruction  in  modem  languages  conunence  only  in 
the  third  class, — that  is,  they  postponed  it  to  an  age  when  the  organs,  half 
formed,  are  already  less  flexible  and  yield  less  easily  than  in  childhood, 
to  the  pronunciation  of  a  foreign  idiom.  The  first  step  taken  by  the  min- 
ister was  to  introduce  the  stody  of  modem  languages  into  the  dxth  class 
and  to  make  it  obligatory  upon  the  pupils-  of  the  grammar  division,  but 
optional  kft  those  of  the  superior  division.  He  indicated  at  the  same 
time,  the  method  which  appeared  to  him  best  adapted  to  this  instruction. 
**  Your  pupils  will  need  but  little  grammar;  with  the  English  language, 
generally  nona;  but  they  will  require  much  of  oral  exercise,  because  tiie 
pronunciation  is  the  greatest  difficulty  to  be  overcome ;  exercises,  also 
upon  the  blackboard ;  passages  prepared  with  care,  well  exjUained,  which 
will  illustrate  all  the  grammatical  rules,  and  which,  learned  by  the  pupils, 
will  furnish  them  the  words  necessary  for  composing  other  plirases  in  the 
lessons  which  fellow.*' 

As  all  the  modem  laaguages  cannot  be  taught  at  the  same  time,  in  each 
lycenm,  they  teach  according  to  the  advice  of  the  academic  council  and 
die  rector,  the  language  which  best  suits  the  habits  and  needs  of  the 
locality.  Hiey  learn  German  and  English  in  the  Cities  which  have  rela- 
tions with  Germany  and  England ;  Spanish,  in  the  provinces  bordering 
oi^  the  Pyrenees ;  Italian,  in  the  departments  on  the  Mediterranean ; 
Arabic,  at  Algiers.  At  the  end  of  each  year,  the  best  work  is  noticed  by 
premiums ;  and  the  classes  in  English  and  German  share  in  the  annual 
competitions  which  take  place  among  the  lyceums.  Finally  a  special  order 
d^agrifjalum  has  been  instituted,  by  a  decree  of  the  27th  November,  1864, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  modern  languages.  This  measure  is  the  comple- 
ment of  the  preceding.  It  has  proved  the  just  importance  constantly  at- 
tached by  the  imperial  government  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  and 
its  desire  to  render  as  much  as  possible  this  study  more  serious  and  moro 
efficacious  than  it  has  heretofore  been. 

Two  other  branches,  music  and  drawing,  have  been  developed  and 
strengthened.  By  a  decree  of  January  dO,  1865,  instruction  in  music  is 
made  obligatory  on  all  the  lower  classes  to  the  fourth  inclusive ;  it  is  op- 
tional for  the  pupils  of  the  third  class  and  those  above.    Hie  obligatory 
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instruction  includes  the  elementary  principles  of  music  and  singing,  as 
well  as  musical  reading  and  writing,  according  to  the  notation  at  present 
in  use  among  all  civilized  nations.  The  optional  instruction  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  elementary  principles  of  harmony. 

The  importance  of  drawing,  in  a  system  of  liberal  education,  had  fur- 
nished under  the  administration  of  M.  Fortoul,  to  the  philosophic  and 
felicitous  pen  of  M.  Ravaisson,  the  subject  of  a  remarkable  report.*  This . 
roi)ort  had  been  followed  by  a  ministerial  decree,  which  made  the  study 
of  drawing  general  in  all  the  lyceums,  commencing  in  the  sixth  class  and 
extending  from  year  to  year  to  the  end  of  the  course.  By  the  terms 
of  this  decree,  all  the  models  were  to  be  selected  from  the  master-pieces 
of  art  In  1865  M.  Ravaisson  presented  to  the  minister  (M.  Duruy) 
for  his  approbation,  which  was  promptly  given,  the  two  first  parts  of  a  col- 
lection of  models  firom  modem  and  ancient  artists,  which,  to  use  his  own 
language,  '*  disposed  in  a  progressive  order,  and  faithfully  reproduced, 
offer  for  study  and  imitation,  the  chefs  cTceuvre,  in  which  sculpture, 
glyptics  and  painting  have  attained  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and 
which  will  be  in  art,  what  our  instrucdon  in  letters  and  philosophy  is, 
the  reunion  of  the  chefi  (T  ceuvre  of  the  Homers  and  the  Platos,  the  Yir^ 
gils  and  the  Terences,  the  Descartes,  the  Bossuets,  the  Corneilles."  To 
give  to  this  branch  an  assured  position  in  the  system,  a  decree  of  January 
81,  1866,  approved  by  the  minister  of  finances,  extends  to.  the  teachers  of 
drawing,  the  regulations  which  ensure  to  the  other  functionaries  of  public 
instruction,  a  retiring  pension  at  sixty  years  of  age  and  after  thirty  years 
of  service. 

By  a  provision  in  the  law  of  March  15,  1850,  ^  the  council  of  public 
instruction  must  give  its  opinion  on  the  books  which  may  be  introduced 
into  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  those  which  ought  to  be  forbidden  in 
private  institutions  as  contrary  to  morality,  the  constitution,  and  the  laws." 
This  provision  was  borrowed  from  the  old  rules,  which  reserved  to  the 
Council  of  the  University  the  duty  of  admitting  or  rejecting  text-books. 
But  its  execution  was  attended  with  serious  difficulties.  To  secure  a 
thorough  scrutiny  into  the  merits  of  competing  books,  the  minister  j[M. 
Rouland)  in  1858  instituted  a  special  commission,  composed  of  the  in- 
spectors general  and  seven  persons  designated  by  the  minister,  to  examine 
the  works  whose  adoption  was  solicited,  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  ultimate 
action  of  the  Council.  But  this  quasi  delegation  of  authority  was  strongly 
objected  to;  and  by  decree  of  January  11, 1865,  the  system  of  approbation 
•  and  authorization  was  changed  to  interdicting  bad  books,*  and  allowing 
tho  free  circulation  of  those  that  were  not  forbidden ;  and  before  any 
books  could  be  forbidden^  the  opinion  of  the  rector  and  inspectors  of  an 
academy  was  to  be  called  for,  by  the  academic  council  for  books  of  secon- 
dary instruction,  and  by  the  departmental  council  for  books  of  primary 
instruction.     The  deliberations  of  these  two  assemblies  are  submitted  to 
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the  council  of  public  instruction,  which  pronoanocs  finally.  The  council 
continues  also  to  give  its  opinion  on  the  choice  of  class-books  properly  so 
called,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  choice  of  works  which  serve  as  a  basis  for 
instruction,  and  which  form,  in  some  degree,  an  integral  part  of  the  plan 
of  studies. 

Down  to  1864,  the  school  exercises  for  ihe  year  terminated  by  a  compe- 
tition between  the  best  pupils  of  the  lyceums  and  colleges  of  Paris  and 
Versailles.  This  practice  dates  from  the  last  century,  and  was  the  gift  of 
the  ancient  University  of  Paris  to  the  University  of  France,  inaugurated 
by  Napoleon  I.  It  tested  the  strength  of  the  studies,  and  infused  salutary 
emulation  among  the  pupils,  and  even  among  the  masters.  By  a  decree  of 
May  24, 1864,  the  minister  (M.  Duruy)  extended  these  advantages  to  the 
whole  of  France,  by  instituting  a  competition  among  the  pupils  of  the  ly-' 
ceums  and  colleges  of  each  of  the  academies,  those  of  Paris  and  VersaiUes 
excepted.  This  competition  includes  all  the  classes,  and  all  grades  of 
studies.  Pupils  who  have  obtained  the  first  rank  in  the  competitions  of 
special  mathematics,  elementary  mathematics,  French  dissertation,  Latin 
discourse,  and  modem  history,  are  called  to  another.  This  time,  those 
who  have  come  off  victorious  in  the  branches  for  which  a  reward  of  honor 
is  instituted  in  the  general  competition  of  Paris,  receive  a^reat  prize, 
called  prix  de  V  Empereur,  Several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  lists  were 
opened,  and  each  year  the  youth  who  firequent  the  lyceums  of  the  depart- 
ments, have  seized  with  ardor  the  opportunity  of  displaying  their  talents 
and  knowledge.  The  successive  competitions  have  been  remarkable  in 
this,  that  the  laureates  of  the  provinces  have  more  and  more  approached 
those  who  carried  ofi"  the  first  crowns  in  the  competitions  between  the  ly- 
ceums of  Paris  and  Versailles.  The  minister  therefore  jusUy  concludes, 
that  if  the  standard  of  studies  has  been  raised  at  Paris,  it  has  also  been 
elevated  in  the  other  lyceums,  aad  that  the  activity  which  reigns  at  the 
centre,  has  spread  even  to  the  extremities  of  the  Empire. 

(5.)  While  the  old  instruction  in  the  classics  has  been  the  object  of 
the  most  vigilant  care,  the  new  instruction,  demanded  for  a  long  time  by 
the  unanimous  wishes  of  the  country,  has  received  the  particular  attention 
of  the  government,  and  become  organized  in  the  law  by  the  name  of  secatv- 
dory  special  instruction. 

In  separating  the  superior  division  of  the  lyceums  into  two  sections, 
(bi/urccUionj)  the  minister  (M.  Fortoul)  supposed  that  the  studies  of  the 
section  of  sciences  could  be  oiganized  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain  all 
.  the  pupils  of  very  different  abilities  and  vocations,  to  whom  scientific 
knowledge  was  manifestly  necessary,  viz :  (1,)  the  candidates  for  the  bac- 
calaureate of  science ;  (2,)  the  candidates  for  the  schools  q£  the  govern- 
ment ;  (3,)  those  who  were  destined  for  a  commercial  or  a  mechanical 
career.  But  the  event  very  soon  proved  that  those  who  are  destined  for 
commercial  or  mechanical  occupations  needed  a  particular  instruction^ 
more  practical  and  less  scientific  than  that  which  suited  the  future  bach- 
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eloTs,  or  pupils  of  the  polytechnic,  the  normal,  and  the  forestry  flchools.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  maintain  or  create  in  their  favor,  in  spite  of 
the  new  regulations,  courses  similar  to  those  which  M.  de  Salvardy  had 
instituted  in  1847,  under  the  name  iji  special  courses.  These  courses  were 
established  in  sixty-four  lyceums,  and  in  most  of  the  communal  colleges. 
In  1862  they  numbered  in  the  lyceums  neariy  5,000  pupils,  that  is  to 
say,  about  a  sixth  of  all  the  secondary  pupils.  Their  aim,  however,  waa 
iU-<le(ined,  the  programmes  showed  the  strangest  incongruities.  As  spe- 
cial instruction  did  not  enter  into  the  normal  plan  of  secondary  studies,  it 
was  rather  tolerated  with  regret,  than  frankly  approved  by  the  govern- 
ment. One  thing  only  was  manifest  to  all  unprejudiced  minds,  even  in 
the  university  ranks,  and  this  was  the  indispensable  and  urgent  necessity 
of  such  instruction. 

It  was  important  to  change  this  precarious  state  of  things  by  an  oigan- 
ization  which  should  give  satisfaction  to  the  wishes  of  fiunilies  and  the 
needs  of  the  country.  With  this  aim  the  minister  (M.  Boulard)  instituted 
in  1862,  a  commission,  presided  over  by  M.  Dumas,  an  illustrious  savaa^ 
who  was  at  the  same  time  devoted  to  the  tnie  interests  of  the  university, 
and  familiar  with  questions  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  This  com- 
mission elaBbrated  a  project,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  which  that  Council  approved.  In  the  mean  time  a  new 
minister  (M.  Duruy)  was  appointed,  who  took  up  this  project  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  having  amended  and  completed  the  same,  secured  its  ap- 
proval by  the  Emperor  and  the  Council  of  State,  and  also^  after  a  full 
deliberation,  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  corps  legislatif. 

By  the  terms  of  the  first  article  of  the  law  of  June  21, 1865,  secondary 
special  instruction  comprises  moral  and  religious  studies,  the  French  lan- 
guage and  literature,  history  and  geography,  applied  mathematics,  physics, 
mechanics,  chemistry,  natural  history  and  their  applications  to  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  linear  drawing,  commercial  forms,  and  book-keeping. 
It  may  include  also,  one  or  more  modem  foreign  languages,  common  prin- 
ciples of  legislation,  industrial  and  rural  economy  and  hygiene,  ornamental 
and  geometrical  drawing,  vocal  music,  and  gymnastics.  Such  instruc- 
tion, it  would  seem,  is  wanting  neither  in  solidity,  extent,  nor  even  in 
intrinsic  dignity.  In  furnishing  the  mind  with  useful  knowledge,  it  helps 
to  fonn  the  heart  If  its  pupils  study  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome 
less  than  do  those  of  the  classics,  they  understand  better  the  history  and 
geography  of  France.  If  they  do  not  know  Greek,  if  they  cannot  explain 
the  //tar/,  nor  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  they  can  read,  in  the  original, 
Paradise  Lost,  the  Divine  Comedy^  and  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare  and 
Sc-hiller.  If  the  speculations  of  metaphysics  are  not  familiar  to  them, 
they  are  fortified  by  solid  moral  and  economic  studies,  against  the  seduc- 
tions of  subversive  doctrines. 

The  programmes  of  secondary  special  instruction  have  been  prepared 
with  the  greatest  minuteness,  by  tiie  minister,  after  consultation  with  the 
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most  experienced  and  dioughtftil  educators.*  They  are  accompanied  by 
precise  iudieatioiis  of  the  method  suited  to  each  study.  The  entire  course 
lasts  four  years.  The  subjects  are  so  grouped  and  divided,  that  at  the  end 
of  each  year  the  pupil  finds  himself  possessed  of  yaluable  knowledge, 
answering,  in  some  degree,  to  the  many  careers  of  practical  life,  and  ena- 
bling him  to  enter,  with  special  preparation,  the  one  which  he  has  chosen. 
These  programmes  are  not  inflexible  and  absolute,  but  can  be  developed 
or  restricted,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  localities  In  the  agricultural 
departments,  greater  prominence  can  £iii  should  be  given  to  the  portions 
which  bear  upon  that  pursuit^  and  in  the  manu&cturing  districts  the  scien- 
tiiic  principles,  suited  to  the  industry  of  those  cities,  should  receive  most 
attention. 

For  the  schools  of  special  instruction,  which  depend  upon  the  central 
ministry,  the  law  has  instituted  a  Superior  Council  of  Improvement,  com- 
fKwed  of  the  mayor,  the  provisor  or  the  principal,  and  a  few  members 
-eminent  in  their  respective  vocations.  This  Council  informs  the  adminis- 
tration upon  the  parts  of  the  general  programme  which  require  to  be 
-extended  or  contracted.  The  local  councils  correspond  with  the  Superior 
Council,  which  sits  at  Paris,  and  which  shares  with  the  minister  the  di- 
rection of  the  new  instruction. 

'  At  the  end  of  the  course,  the  pupils  appear  before  a  jury  to  undergo  an 
examination,  at  the  end  of  which,  if  succeesiiil,  they  receive  a  diploma. 
This  jury  is  composed  of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  minister.  The 
pupils  of  the  private  institutions  are  admitted  to  the  examinations,  like 
those  of  the  state  schools,  and  can  obtain  the  same  diploma. 

A  special  diploma  has  been  instituted  for  persons  who  may  desire  to 
open  schools  of  special  instruction.  This  diploma  can  only  be  obtained 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  after  written  and  oral  examinations,  which  include 
all  the  principal  subjects  of  the  course. 

It  was  of  special  importance  to  find  capable,  learned,  and  experienced 
masters,  to  give  the  new  instruction  in  the  lyceums  and  communal  colleges. 
The  government  provided  for  tiiis  in  three  ways :  (1,)  by  creating  the 
normal  school  of  Cluny;  (2,)  by  instituting  a  new  agrigation;  (3,)  by 
insuring  the  present  and  future  position  of  the  professors  who  should  have 
charge  of  the  special  courses. 

The  normal  school  of  Cluny  has  proved  its  claims  to  recognition  among 
the  state  institutions  of  established  utility  and  scientific  character.  It  is 
located  in  the  old  Benedictine  abbey  of  that  name,  where  are  still  existing 
grand  memorials  of  piety,  science,  and  toil,  left  by  that  learned  and  teach- 
ing order.  The  rich  country  that  surrounds  it  exhibits  in  its  varied  scen- 
ery, all  kinds  of  culture,  prairies,  vines,  and  woods.    It  is  near  the  great 

*  Thflse  programniM,  ftnd  other  official  docaments  relating  to  erueignement  secondaire  speeiat, 
vaake  a  volume  of  the  highest  pedagogical  value.  The  methods  of  infltrucUon  indicated  by  the 
Slinister  for  the  new  secondary  special  schools,  can  be  studied  with  great  advantage  by  teachers 
of  every  class  of  aefaools,  and  espedaUy  of  all  which  aim  to  prepare  for  practical  careen 
nitboot  poiitiTe  telinleal  tcainlng. 
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industaial  centres,  Creuxot  and  Lyons,  and  not  fkr  from  Saint  £tienne  and 
its  mines.  The  government  judged  tliat  it  could  not  find  in  the  empire  a 
place  more  suitable  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupil-mastera  destined  to 
develop  industrial  schools,  nor  a  combination  of  accessories  which  better 
suggest  and  illustrate  its  own  ideal,  the  intentions  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  wishes  of  the  country. 

Seventy-two  general  councils  have  pronounced  in  fhvor  of  (he  new  noi^ 
mal  school,  and  that  of  Saone-et-Loire  voted  important  subsidies  for  its 
installation.  Its  pupils  are  composed  of  candidates  auppqrted  by  the 
state,  the  departments,  or  the  cities,  and  a  few  free  boarders  appointed  on 
open  competition,  held  after  a  preliminary  examination  to  test  their  abil> 
ity  to  pursue  the  course.  Its  corps  of  instruction  consists  of  a  director,  a 
sub-director,  a  chaplain,  a  steward,  seven  professors,  three  preparateurs, 
and  a  chief  gardener.  In  respect  to  funds,  it  is  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  lyceums;  it  has  its  own  treasury,  into  which  flow  all  the  receipts,  and 
which  pays  all  exi)en8es.  Its  graduates  have  proved,  after  brilliant  ex- 
aminations, their  title  to  the  new  agregatian  established  for  them. 

By  the  decree  of  March  28,  1866,  the  position  and  rights  of  the  fune- 
tionaries  of  different  ranks  in  the  special  courses  have  been  guaranteed 
in  an  equitable  manner.  The  agreges  who  are  not  employed,  and  who  are 
not  responsible  for  their  inactivity,  receive  400  francs ;  the  titulary  profes- 
sors have  a  fixed  salary  of  2,000  francs  at  Paris  and  Versailles ;  1,200, 
1,500,  and  1,800  francs  in  the  departments.  They  share,  also,  in  the  cas- 
ual emolument.  The  division  professors  and  the  charges  de  courSf  do  not 
have  this  last  advantage ;  but  their  fixed  salary  is  2,400  francs  at  Paris 
and  Versailles,  and  1,500  and  1,800  francs  in  tlie  other  lyceums.  Similar 
arrangements  have  regulated  the  salaries  of  the  elementary  teachers,  gen- 
eral supervisors,  and  ushers. 

The  organization  of  special  instruction  is  still  too  recent  to  be  judged 
by  its  influence  on  the  class  of  families  for  which  it  was  designed,  or  on 
the  general  education  of  the  country.  The  law  of  June  21,  1865,  and  the 
acts  which  followed  it.  have  been  received  thus  far  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction ;  the  number  of  pupils  who  pursue  the  special  courses  in  the 
lyceums,  has  risen  from  5,000  to  more  than  8,000 ;  and  many  communal 
colleges  which  were  languishing,  have  been  transformed  into  institutions 
of  special  instruction,  and  are  now  prosperous. 

The  lyceum  founded  at  MontKie-Marsan  in  1865,  was  selected  by  the 
minister  (Si.  Duruy)  and  aided  to  an  unusual  extent  out  of  the  budget 
of  secondary  instruction,  to  serve  as  a  model  for  establishments  of  this 
kind,  in  which  special  instruction  should  be  given  on  the  largest  scale,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  usual  classical  studies.  From  the  start  this  lyceum 
has  been  overwhelmed  with  candidates  from  the  whole  country,  in  such 
numbers  that  the  buildings  which  had  been  prepared  could  not  accommo- 
date them,  and  extensive  additions  have  since  been  made. 

The  circular  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  addressed  to  the 
rectors,  calling  their  attention  to  the  programmes  and  other  documents 
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which  had  been  prepared  to  facilitate  the  inauguration  of  the  new  instruc- 
tion, concludes  as  follows : 

''  I  trust,  M.  le  Rectenr,  that  all  these  measures  taken  toj^ether,  will  defi* 
nitely  establish  a  sjstem  of  secondary  special  instruction  for  Uic  people.  It  is 
time  we  should  make  speed.  In  the  peaceful,  but  redoubtable  struggle,  in  which 
the  various  industrial  nations  arc  engaged,  victory  will  not  be  to  that  one  who 
can  command  the  neatest  number  of  hands,  or  the  greatest  amouuL  of  capital, 
hut  to  the  nation  whose  working  classes  arc  the  most  orderly,  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  the  best  educated. 

Scicuce  continues  its  discoveries,  and  every  day  places  at  the  disposal  of  Indus- 
try  new  and  serviceable  agents ;  but  in  order  to  he  well  applied,  these  agents, 
which  are  sometimes  ver^  delicate  and  sometimes  very  powerful,  require  to  be 
skilfully  handled.  This  is  the  reason  why,  in  the  present  day,  industrial  pro- 
gress is  so  intimately  connected  with  educational  progress ;  aud  why  questions, 
which  il  is  the  duty  of  the  univei'sity  to  examine  and  to  solve,  have  acquired  so 
great  importance  even  as  regards  the  material  prosperity  of  France. 

Should  any  one  doubt  the  importance  of  the  revolution  which  is  taking  place, 
let  him  look  at  Switzerland,  that  country  of  lakes  and  mounttiins,  which  nature 
has  made  so  beautiful,  while  at  the  same  time  denying  it  every  condition  required 
to  make  it  the  abode  of  industry ;  a  country  loved  by  artists  and  by  poets,  but 
without  ports,  without  navigable  rivers,  without  canals  and  without  mines. 

Yet,  from  among  these  sterile  rocks,  there  is  exported  every  ycjir  an  amount 
of  products  sufficient  to  pay  for  all  the  importations  made,  and  more  es|jecially 
for  the  200,000  000  francs'  worth  of  goods,  which  France  alone  sells  to  that 
people,  which  in  former  times  cultivated  mercenary  warfare  as  its  sole  branch  of 
mdustry ;  and  the  country  produces  besides  so  many  skillful  men,  that  in  every 
commercial  city  of  the  world  a  Swiss  colony  is  found  holding  the  first  rank,  and 
in  almost  every  great  commercial  house  may  be  found  intelligent  clerks  who 
have  come  from  Basle,  Ziirich  or  Neufchatcl ;  for  in  Switzerland,  every  laborer 
knows  how  to  read,  and  no  one  thinks  of  leaving  school  before  the  age  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen." 

(6.)  To  complete  this  survey  of  the  vicissitudes  and  progress  of  secon- 
dary education  in  France  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  we  must  say, 
in  conclusion,  a  few  words  on  the  establishments  which  bear  the  name 
of  communal  colleges.  These  colleges  are  established  under  the  law  of 
1803,  by  the  cities,  and  at  their  expense,  with  the  approbation  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Since  1845,  a  few  have  received  from  the  state,  annual  subsi- 
dies, intended  to  support  a  certain  number  of  professorships  besides  those 
which  were  maintained  by  the  funds  from  the  municipal  budget.  The 
instructing  corps  depends  upon  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  who 
alone  appoints  the  principals  and  professors.  These  colleges  have  shared 
the  good  and  bad  fortune  of  the  lyccums,  the  bad  perhaps  still  more  than 
the  good.  The  number  and  attendance  at  different  times  has  been  as 
follows:— in  1809,  273,  with  18,507  pupils;  in  1815,  323,  with  19,320  pu- 
pils; in  1830,  322,  with  27,308  pupils;  in  1849,  306,  with  31,706  pupils; 
in  1855,  244,  with  32,500  pupils ;  in  1866,  251,  with  33,038  pupils. 

Dating  from  the  law  of  March  15,  1850,  the  competition  and  opposition 
of  private  establishments  of  this  grade,  had  seriously  affected  their  pros- 
perity. The  law,  in  trying  to  serve  them  by  demanding  conditions  which 
seemed  essential  to  their  well-being,  in  some  cases  injured  them.  Article 
74  says  that  *'  in  order  to  establish  a  communal  college,  every  city  must 
satisfy  the  following  conditions :  furnish  premises  suitable  for  that  pur- 
pose and  guarantee  their  support ;  place  and  keep  in  these  premises  .the 
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furniture  necessary  for  the  class-rooms,  and  the  hoarding  department  if 
the  establishment  is  to  receive  boarders ;  guarantee  for  five  years  at  least* 
the  fixed  salary  of  the  principal  and  the  professors,  which  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  an  obligatory  expense  for  the  commune,  in  case  of  deficiency 
of  the  proper  revenues  of  the  college  from  the  collegiate  fee  paid  by 
the  day  pupils,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  boarding  department." 

The  cities  which  had  founded  communal  colleges  anterior  to  the  law  of 
1850,  were  obliged  to  satisfy  these  conditions  within  two  years.  Many 
municipalities  hesitated  to  do  so ;  some  abandoned  their  colleges  entirely, 
others,  a  smaller  number,  surrendered  them  to  private  teachers,  so  that 
the  number  diminished  very  sensibly,  even  with  increase  of  territory  and 
population.  It  is  just  to  add  that,  since  1850,  eighteen  communal  colleges, 
making  part  of  the  ancient  territory  of  France,  have  been  made  lyceums. 
These  colleges  are  not  therefore  lost  for  public  instruction,  but  it  has  on 
the  contrary  gained  by  their  transformation. 

If  the  communal  colleges  are  less  numerous  than  twenty  years  ago,  the 
number  of  pupils  has  increased  from  31,706  to  33,038,  or  2,000  more  in 
1866  than  in  1849.  Every  year  there  issue  from  them  800  to  400  bachelors 
of  letters  or  bachelors  of  sciences.  If  the  baccalaureate  were  the  exclu- 
sive end  of  studies,  and  the  utility  of  a  school  must  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  candidates  that  it  has  admitted,  we  should  be  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  communal  colleges  cost  more  to  families,  cities,  and 
the  state,  than  they  bring  back.  But  out  of  the  38,000  pupils  of  these 
establishments,  there  are  more  than  5,000  who  receive  only  primary  in- 
struction ;  there  are  nearly  12,000  who  pursue  courses  similar  to  those 
of  spci-ial  instruction;  scarcely  2,500  go  beyond  the  second  class  and 
enter  rhetoric  or  pursue  courses  of  elementiry  and  special  mathemat- 
ics; 10,000  to  11,000  do  not  continue  their  studies  beyond  the  grammar 
classes.  These  facts  give  evidence  of  customs  and  needs  to  which  the 
communal  colleges  have  been  obliged,  as  much  as  possible,  to  conform 
their  organization.  It  is  thus  that  three  only  possess  a  chair  of  special 
mathematics :  tlie  college  Rollin  in  Paris,  the  college  of  Melun,  and  that 
of  Lorient.  On  the  contrary  there  are  60  colleges  in  which  classical 
studies  stop  at  the  fourth  class,  181  which  have  a  primary  school  annexed, 
236  which  support  courses  of  special  instruction — but  of  these  last,  only 
79  maintain  the  course  of  four  years  required  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  official  programmes. 

The  communal  colleges  find  a  great  element  of  success  in  their  proxim- 
ity to  families,  who  naturally  prefer  to  keep  their  children  while  at  school 
under  or  near  the  paternal  roof.  They  will  render  to  the  country  an  in- 
estimable service  if  their  instruction  shall  be  so  directed  and  carried  on 
as  to  form,  better  perhaps  than  other  institutions  of  secondary  education, 
manufacturers,  merchants,  and  agriculturists,  solidly  taught  in  what  they 
should  know,  according  to  tlieir  several  localities  for  the  exercise  of  their 
professions.  With  this  end  in  view,  which  the  public  administration  is 
not  disinclined  to  fiivor,  many  communal  colleges  have  discontinued  the 
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clasncal  studies,  always  rather  lan^shing  in  the  smaller  centres,  and 
have  transfbnned  themselrcs  into  colleges  of  special  instruction. 

We  cannot  leave  the  communal  colleges  without  noticing  the  remunera- 
tion of  their  teachers.  If  we  except  the  college  Rollin  and  the  two  col- 
leges (Chaptal  and  Torgot)  supported  by  the  city  of  Paris,  in  which  the. 
endowment  of  the  different  chairs  is  almost  die  same  as  in  the  lyceums, 
the  salaries  are  notoriously  insufficient  Very  few  reach  2,000  francs, 
some  are  below  1,000  francs,  and  the  average  does  not  exceed  1,800  francs. 
With  such  a  salary,  the  teacher  with  a  family  and  no  patrimony  or  other 
occupation,  is  condemned  to  the  most  painful  embarrassments.  It  cannot 
suffice,  even  with  great  self-<lenial,  for  a  decent  appearance  and  tBe  educ»« 
tion  of  his  children ;  and  when  he  retires  from  his  post,  and  his  pension 
is  paid  at  the  lowest  emoluments  attached  to  his  fhnctions,  his  position  is 
almost  hopeless. 

The  government  has  done  something  to  raise  the  respectability  of  this 
class  of  public  teachers,  by  extending  to  them  the  consideration  which 
belongs  to  the  rank  of  professors,  but  a  more  essential  amelioration  will 
be  effected  by  extending  a  corresponding  increase  of  salaiy  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  communal  colleges,  and  generally  a  higher  rate  of  compen- 
sation to  all  the  teachers  in  the  public  service. 

AGORBOATIOK  IH  THB  LTCE17M8. 

(7.)  Hie  terms  aggregation  and  agregS  have  no  corresponding  irords 
in  our  system  of  education.  Hie  agregS  is  an  instructor  in  the  lyceums 
or  universities,  originally  created  to  fill  a  sodden  vacancy  in  the  corps  of 
teachers,  but  now  occupying  a  position  preparatory  to  die  titular  or  full 
professorship.  In  the  lycenm,  indeed,  his  rank  is  equivalent  to  that  of  reg- 
ular teacher;  in  the  university  he  is  only  professor  adjunct,  or  substitute, 
(^professeur  suppUant^  and  can  obtain  the  full  title  only  by  higher  qualifica- 
tions, such  as  the  rank  of  doctor  or  of  member  of  the  institute.  The  agregi 
receives  his  rank  in  a  special  branch,  for  which  he  must  pass  a  severe  ex- 
amination, and  he  can  teach  in  no  other  branch  until  he  has  passed  an  ex- 
amination on  the  same.  The  position  is  called  aggregation,  or  fellowship, 
and  exists  not  only  in  the  departments  of  secondary  and  superior  instruc- 
tion generally,  but  the  different  studies  of  each  department. 

After  die  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  France,  competitive  examina- 
tions for  teachers  to  fill  their  place  in  the  universities,  were  instituted  by 
the  parliament  of  Pliris,  August  10,  1766.  The  examinations  were  open 
to  all  Masters  of  Arts  above  twenty  years  of  age,  and  were  designed  to 
test  their  capability  of  teaching  grammar,  classics,  or  philosophy,  the  •suc- 
cessful candidates  being  attached,  aggregated  in  the  present  use  of  the 
word  (agregai),  to  die  universities,  where  dieir  chief  duty  consisted  in 
filling  the  place  of  absent  professors,  and  where  they  had  the  preference 
in  the  nomination  to  vacant  chairs. 

Hie  agr^is  were  declared,  in  the  decree  of  March  17,  1808,  to  be  th^ 
fifteenth  in  rank  of  die  officers  of  the  imperial  university,  and  their  salary 
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fixed  at  400  francs.  These  provisions  were  developed  by  a  law  dating 
August,  1810,  in  which  the  forms,  subject,  and  judgment  of  the  competi- 
tions were  regulated,  but  these  provisions  were  not  carried  out  until  1821, 
when,  for  the  first  time  since  the  establishment  of  the  university,  examina- 
tions for  aggregations  were  held,  and  forty-seven  agreges  installed,  three 
in  the  sciences,  twenty  in  the  higher  classes  of  literature,  and  twenty-four 
in  grammar. 

Gradually,  as  the  system  of  secondary  instruction  became  developed, 
the  number  of  competitive  examinations  increased.  In  1825,  under  the 
ministry  of  the  bishop  of  Hermopolis,  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  established- a  special  aggregation  in  philosophy;  after  the  rev- 
olution of  1830,  the  growth  of  historical  studies  gave  rise  to  an  aggrega- 
tion in  history,  and  finally,  in  1840,  for  the  widening  field  of  the  sciences, 
two  aggregations  were  established  instead  of  one— one  for  the  mathemat- 
ical, one  for  the  physical  sciences.    In  all  there  were  now  six. 

The  following  was  the  state  of  these  examinations  under  the  monarchy 
of  July.  The  number  of  places  was  fixed  upon  by  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  the  examination  was  held  in  the  halls  of  the  ancient 
Sorbonne,  the  headquarters  of  the  academy  of  Paris. 

Admitted  to  compete  for  all  the  orders  of  aggregation,  were :  the  grad- 
uates of  the  Paris  normal  school,  the  principals  and  regents  of  the  com- 
munal colleges,  the  ushers  of  the  royal  and  communal  colleges  after  two 
years  of  duty,  the  charges  de  cours  (masters)  n  the  royal  colleges  afler 
,two  years  of  study,  principles  of  institutions  and  masters  of  boarding- 
schools  after  two  years  of  duty,  and  the  tutors  in  institutions  or  boarding- 
schools  commissioned  by  the  rector,  after  three  years  of  study,  duly  proven. 
In  none  of  these  case's  was  a  fixed  time  of  study  required  if  the  candidates 
had  obtained  a  doctor's  diploma  in  letters  or  sciences. 

Admitted  to  special  competitions,  were :  to  the  aggregation  of  the  sci- 
ences, the  pupils  of  the  polytechnic  school  who  were  considered  admissable 
to  the  public  service ;  to  that  of  history,  graduates  of  the  school  of  titles 
who  had  obtained  the  diploma  of  paleographic  archivist — ^no  fixed  time 
of  study  being  required  in  either  case. 

In  all  cases  the  candidates  must  produce  diplomas,  the  following  being 
required :  that  of  licentiate  of  letters  and  bachelor  of  sciences,  for  philos- 
ophy ;  of  licentiate  of  mathematical  and  of  physical  sciences,  for  the  math- 
ematical sciences ;  of  licentiate  of  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural 
sciences,  for  the  physical  and  natural  sciences ;  of  licentiate  of  letters,  for 
the  higher  classes  in  literature  and  the  classes  in  history ;  that  of  bachelor 
of  letters,  for  grammair. 

The  candidates  were  registered  at  least  two  months  previous  to  the  day 
of  the  competition,  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  academy  in  which 
they  resided,  and  the  lists  of  competitors  were  arranged  by  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction.  Hie  council  advised  the  minister  in  the  choice  of  the 
judges. 

There  were  three  examinations  for  each  oonooorse :  firstiy,  written  com- 
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pofitionfl,  dravn  up  in  'five  to  seven  hoars,  according  to  the  subject  of  the 
aggregation,  trom  which  the  judges  selected  those  who  were  to  be  admitted 
to  the  other  examinations ;  secondly,  an  argument  or  explanation,  lasting 
from  two  to  three  hours ;  thirdly,  a  lesson  of  one  hour. 

The  compositions  were  as  follows :  in  philosophy,  two,  one  on  some  point 
of  philosophy^  and  one  on  some  subject  relating  to  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy. In  tho  mathematical  sciences,  two,  one  upon  the  diflerential  and 
integral  calculus,  and  one  upon  mechanics.  In  the  physical  sciences,  one, 
upon  physics,  natural  hiMory,  and  chemistry.  In  literature,  four,  one  in 
Latin  prose  on  some  subject  in  moral  philosophy ;  one  in  French  prose 
on  some  theme  conoeming  ancient  and  modem  literature ;  a  piece  of  Latin 
Terse,  and  a  Greek  translation  out  of  French.  In  history  and  geography, 
three,  one  on  some  point  of  ancient  or  of  Roman  history ;  one  on  some 
point  of  medieval  or  modem  history,  and  one  on  some  point  of  compara- 
tive geography.  Im  grammar,  three  written  translations,  from  Latin  into 
French,  French  into  Latiiiy  and  French  into  Greek ;  also  a  piece  of  Latin 
verse. 

The  following  diaeoasiens  and  oral  examinations  were  held :  in  philoso- 
phy, theses  weve  defended  on  one  or  more  questions  relating  to  the  history 
of  philosc^hy,  which  had  been  chosen  by  the  council,  and  published  nine 
months  before  the  eomfttitiasu  In  mathematics,  disputes  wei^  held  on 
questions  drawn  fiosn  the  pnogBMnoie  for  licentiates  in  mathematics.  In 
the  physical  scicnooa,  discussions  on  the  elements  of  physics,  natural  his- 
tory, and  chemifltry.  In  literature,  there  were  explanations  of  Greek,  and 
a  Latin  passage  drawn  by  lot  from  passages  chosen  by  the  council  nine 
months  before,  and  debating  with  one  of  the  competitors  chosen  by  lot  to 
question  him.  .  In  hiatory  and  geography,  on  subjects  selected  nine  months 
previously.  In  grammar,  explanation  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  pas- 
sages, drawn  by  lot  from  the  authors  designated  by  the  council. 

The  lessons  wene  the  following :  in  philosophy,  on  a  theme  drawn  by 
lot  twenty-four  hours  beforehand,  from  the  philosophical  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  baccalaureate  of  letters.  In  mathematics,  upon  subjects 
taught  in  the  rojral  colleges.  In  physical  sciences,  upon  the  elements  of 
physics,  natural  history,  and  chemistry.  In  literature,  on  some  general 
question,  fixed  by  the  council.  In  grammar,  on  a  point  of  general  gram- 
mar, or  on  Greek,  Latin,  or  French  grammar. 

In  each  competition,  immediately  afler  the  last  examination,  the  success- 
ful candidates  were  designated  by  the  jury,  and  after  ten  days  they  were 
installed  by  the  minister,  if  during  that  time  no  appeal  was  made  to  the 
counRl  by  any  candidate  on  account  of  informality. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  system  in  1847,  a  system  inherited  from 
the  regulations  of  the  old  university  of  Paris,  and  promulgated,  without 
material  alterations,  under  the  First  £mpire ;  the  distinction  of  several 
orders  of  aggregation,  and  the  triple  division  of  the  examination  being  old. 
The  subsequent  modifications,  due  to  the  council  of  pubUc  instruction,  did 
little  more  than  to  transfer  these  regulations  to  the  newly  opened  compe- 
titions. 
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After  Uie  revointion  of  Februaiy,  a  decree  of  October  11,  1848,  estailv 
lished  a  competidon  for  the  agreges  of  modem  languages,  declaring  that 
they  were  to  be  assimilated,  as  to  advantages,  to  the  agreges  of  the  gram- 
mar classes.  The  conditions  and  forms  of  the  competition  were  fixed  by  a 
decree  of  February  10,  1849,  and  in  the  following  August  the  first  exam- 
ination was  held,  and  six  agreges  each  were  appointed  for  £nglish  and 
German. 

There  had  always  been  complaints  in  regard  to  the  system ;  at  first  that 
the  ageregs  encouraged  the  oratorical  and  the  disputative  powers,  at  tlie 
expense  of  the  modest  merit  proper  to  the  director  of  a  class,  and  after 
the  institution  of  competitions  for  special  aggregations,  that  a  specialist  in 
any  branch  was  apt  to  lose'  sight  of  the  true  object  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion, and  oyerstep  his  bounds,  treating  of  matters  fit  only  for  a  body  of 
ripe  scholars. 

These  oljections,  disregarded  at  first  by  prominent  men,  were  gradually 
gaining  ground,  until,  in  1852,  events  hastened  the  reform  in  university 
teaching. ' 

On  the  proposition  of  M.  Fortonlf  with  the  advice  of  the  new  council  of 
public  instruction,  a  decree  of  April  9,  1862,  introduced  a  radical  change 
into  the  aggregation  of  the  lyceums.  The  six  aggregations  were  reduced 
to  two :  one  for  the  sciences,  and  one  for  letters,  while  the  old  eompetitioot 
became  simply  examinations,  to  which  no  one  was  admitted  unless  he  was 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  had  had  for  five  years  the  direction  oC  a  clasa 
The  three  years  passed  at  the  normal  school  counted  as  two  years  of  ex^ 
perience.  The  examinations  were  two,  a  preparatory,  which  idl  must  pass 
in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  second,  and  a  definitive ;  and  they  were 
held  only  upon  subjects  belonging  to  secondary  instruction. 

For  candidates  for  the  aggregation  of  letters,  the  preparatory  examina- 
tions consisted  of  a  Latin  exercise,  a  piece  of  Latin  verse,  a  Greek  trana* 
lation,  a  Latin  composition,  a  French  and  a  German  or  £nghsh  composi- 
tion. The  definitive  or  oral  examinations  were  four  in  number:  (1,)  the 
candidate  was  to  correct  two  exercises  drawn  by  lot  fimn  the  preparatory 
compbsitions  written  by  the  other  candidates ;  (2,)  to  explain  and  translate 
a  Greek  or  Latin  passage,  and  criticise  a  French  passage ;  (3,)  to  give 
two  lessons  of  one  hour,  the  first,  after  a  day's  preparatkm,  on  grammar  or 
classic  literature;  the  second,  after  one  hour's  solitary  preparation,  on 
history,  logic,  or  the  German  or  the  English  language  and  literature,  at  his 
choice ;  (4,)  to  criticise,  during  fifleen  minutes,  the  lessons  presented  by 
another  candidate.' 

For  the  candidates  for  the  aggregation  of  the  sciences,  the  ]Hreparatory 
examinations  consisted  of  three  compositions,  one  on  mathematics,  one  on 
the  natural  and  one  on  the  physical  sciences.  The  definitive  examina- 
tions consisted  of  practical  examinations,  such  as  the  chemical  analysis  of 
some  substance,  and  three  oral  examinations :  (1,)  an  hour's  lesson  on 
some  subject  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  or  natural 
history,  alter  a  day's  preparation;  (2,)  an  hour's  lesson  upon  special  math* 
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ematies,  the  phyrical  tciencea,  or  natural  liistory,  with  one  hour's  prei>;k- 
ration  if  there  were  no  experiments,  and  three  if  there  were ;  (8,)  a  n^Nd 
criticism  of  the  lessons  given  hy  another  candidate. 

M.  Fortoul  hoped  that  these  changes  would  obviate  the  difficulties  pre- 
viously caused  by  the  old  system,  and  result  in  producing  a  class  of  teachers 
**  Who  would  forj^et  themselves  in  their  pupils,  and  place  their  glory  only 
in  the  progress  of  the  children  confided  to  their  care." 

Hie  plan  of  correcting  a  composition,  so  excellent  in  estimating  the 
aptitude  of  the  candidate  for  one  ef  the  most  common  and  most  important 
duties  of  a  professorship,  is  still  continued,  but  the  composition  chosen  is 
one  of  those  written  by  the  laureates  of  the  general  competition  among  tiie 
lyceums  of  Paris,  instead  of  one  of  those  written  by  the  candidates  for 
aggregation.  Particularly  praiseworthy  is  the  abolition  of  the  traditional 
test  of  argumentation.    . 

Apart  from  a  few  praiseworthy  points,  however,  tiie  system  of  M.  For- 
toul was  very  defective.  Hie  greatest  fault  was,  that  in  trying  to  avoid 
special  examination^  he  had  fallen  into  the  opposite  error  of  encouraging 
too  great  generality  in  the  preparation  of  the  teachers.  These  faults  soon 
disclosed  themselves,  and  a  series  of  reformatory  measures  were  attempted, 
that  do  honor  to  the  good  faith  and  intelligence  of  the  administration  of 
public  instruction.  M.  Fortoul  himself  made  a  few  changes  in  his  reg- 
ulations in  1855.  Under  the  ministry  of  M.  Rouland,  tiie  special  compe- 
titions were  restored,  as  follows:  that  of  grammar,  July  14,  1857;  that  of 
sciences  was  divided  into  two,  viz :  physical  and  natural,  and  mathemati- 
cal, July  1 7, 1 858 ;  that  of  history  and  geography,  July  11,1 860.  Finally, 
that  of  philosophy  was  restored  under  the  ministry  of  M.  Duruy.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  it  had  not  been  recently  pursued  in  the  lyceums  as  a  separate 
branch,  having  been  subordinated  to  logic — ^but  he  restored  it  as  a  separate 
branch.  At  the  first  competition  lor  philosophy,  held  at  the  Sorbonne, 
fifty-five  candidates  presented  themselves,  and  ten  were  judged  worthy  of 
the  tide  of  ogrigSy  the  jury,  through  its  president,  M.  Ravaison,  declaring 
that  this  title  had  never  been  accorded  to  more  capable  and  more  learned 
candidates. 

Just  as  at  all  times,  the  aggregationa  have  kept  pace  with  the  develoi^- 
ment  of  secondary  instruction,  so  in  1864,  when  the  study  of  modem 
languages  was  greatly  extended,  aggregations  for  these  were  established 
according  to  a  regulation  promulgated  December  5th  of  the  same  year. 
The  preparatory  examination  consists  of  the  following :  translations  from 
French  into  German,  English,  Italian  or  Spanish,  and  vice  verm,  these 
into  French,  and  two  prose  compositions  on  given  subjects,  one  in  French,, 
and  one  in  some  foreign  language.  Tlie  definitive  examination  consists  iii 
the  explanation  from  the  c^pen  book,  of  a  passage  selected  by  chance  from  a 
foreign  language,  and  a  lesson  of  one  hour,  given  after  two  haan  of  voKtary 
preparation,  upon  some  point  in  the  grammar  and  literature  of  the  German, 
French,  Spanish  or  Italian,  compared  with  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French. 

The  last  aggregation  instituted  was  that  of  secondary  special  iafstroetion, 
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instituted  Mutch  28, 1866,  the  firai  examitifttion  being  lield  in  S^tctnW^ 
wlM^n  twenty-eeren  candidates  competed,  six  receiving  tlie  title  of  agrege. 
Perhaps  the  object  was  not  to  test  the  capacity  of  the  masters,  but  tg  con&r 
honor  upon  the  profession,  opening  to  ii  the  road  to  those  honors  wUch 
the  univf^rsity  canters  upon  weli-tried  students.  The  examination  con- 
sisted of  a  composition  upon  French  literature,  one  upon  histor}'  and  googw- 
phy,  and  three  upon  mathematics  and  physical  sciences.  The  oonipetition 
tras  Tory  soccessfiil,  although  this  aggregation  has  been  dirided  into  two, 
one  for  the  literary  and  one  for  the  sci^ific  part  of  instruction. 
..  We  will  now  give  some  specimens  of  the  examinations  &xr  the  agrlgeit^ 
selecting  them  from  the  examinations  of  1866  : 

PHiuMomr.    Sabjeets  for  written  compositioBS :  1.  ThewiU.    i.  Compare 
the  God  of  Plato  with  the  God  of  Aristotle. 
Explain  and  criticise.    Plato,  the  llicaetetns.   Aristotle,  Physics,  books  I  and 

II.  Cicero,  De  Jutibus  bonorum  et  malorum,  books  IV  and  V.  8eneca,  Devtita 
beata.    Descartes,  Di9c&Mn  mr  la  mithode.    Kant,  Critit^e  de  la  raiton  pure. 

History  and  oeographt.  Sabjeets  for  compositions  :  1.  Ancient  histonr; 
the  social  war,  its  causes  and  results.  S.  Middle  ages ;  the  Guelphs  and  the 
Ghibellines.  3.  Modem  historj  ;  the  Mlmiaistraiion  of  the  cardinal  de  Fleuiy' 
4.  Geography;  comparative  geography  of  Europe  from  1648  to  1763. 

Explain  and  criticise.  Thucydides,  book  Vtll.  Xenophon,  the  republic  of 
Sparta  and  that  of  Athens.  Livy,  books  XXXI  and  XXXII.  Oesar,  Bdhtm 
GftUicum,  book  YII.     ViHebardotun.     Comincs,  books  VI  and  VIL 

LiiKBATUBB.  Comrositioas :  1.  Whether  the  thvee  unities  found  in  the 
Greek  tragedies,  whic^  KaLine  has  so  well  obserred,  and  which  the  modems  dis- 
dain, ought  to  be  preserved.  2.  Explain  this  sentence  from  Seneca :  **  Potrium 
halft  Deu8  advenus  bonoi  virrn  aninmm,  ti  illn  fortker  amat,  d  operilni$,  mquit, 
do/oribus  ac  damnU  exagitentur  ut  vervm  coUigant  robur"  8.  A  piece  of  I^atin  verse. 
4.  A  Latin  exercise.    5.  A  Greek  exercise. 

Authors  to  explain.  Pindar,  Pythics,  IV  and  V.  Fopbocles,  Ajax..  Eurip- 
ides, Ion,  Thucydides,  haranfrues  in  books  III  and  IV.  Aristotle,  rhetoric,  book 
n.  Demosthenes  against  Midias.  Plautus,  the  Captives.  Viigil,  Gcorgics, 
book  III.    Horace,  Satires,  book  II.    Cicero, Tusculan  Qnestions.books  II  and- 

III.  Tacitus,  annals,  book  XIV.  QointiKan,  books  I  and  XH.  Comeille, 
Cinna  and  Polvenctes.  Racine,  Phaedra  and  Athalia.  La  Fontaine,  fables, 
books  III  and  I  v.  Bossuet,  Oraisonfunlbn  de  la  ducheste  d*  OHeana,  and  Pani- 
g^rique  de  Saint  Bernard.  F^nclon,  Dialogue  mtr  Pdoqvence  and  LeWt  dP  Academie 
Fran^nae.    "La,  Bruycre,  Des  wwrages  de  Cttprit^  De  Vhcmme, 

Qrammab.  Compositions.  1.  On  the  emnloyment  of  the  verb  in  the  infini- 
tive as  the  complement  Of  another  verb ;  to  determine  the  general  character  of 
die  verbs  with  which  the  infinitive  can  be  construed.  To  examine  and  compare 
tiw  syntactieal  pccuKarities  of  this  constmction  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French 
languages.  2  and  3.  A  Latin  and  a  Greek  exercise.  4  and  5.  A  Latin  and  a 
Greek  translation.    6.  A  piece  of  Ladn  verse. 

Explain — Euripides,  Ipnigcnia  in  Aulis.  Theocritus,  the  DioKuri.  Xeno- 
phon, the  Memorabilia  Isocrates,  Panejryric  of  Athens.  ^>i^l»  Bucolics. 
Horace,  Satires.  Terence,  the  Heautontiinonuncnos.  Cicero,  Pro  domowa. 
Tacitus.  De  Sforibus  Germanorum.  Comeille,  Rodogune.  Racine,  Iphigenia  in 
Aulis.    Boileau,  Satires.    Moliere,  TAvare. 

Modern  liakquagrs^  Compositions  For  tke  German,  1.  German  prose 
essay  on  the  part  taken  by  Leasing  in  the  dcvelopnient  of  German  literature. 
Show  what  his  contemporaries  and  his  most  glorious  successors  owe  to  him.  Sb 
French  prose  composition.  To  show  that  in  the  Art  poitique  of  BoUttm,  as  in  his 
satires  and  epistles,  the  moral  doctrines  are  the  foundation  of  the  literajy  dieories 
and  precepts.    3  and  4.  A  German  exercise  and  translation. 

FiN'  the  EngliA.  1 .  Composition  in  English  prose,  a  literary  and  philosophical 
criticism  on  the  Essays  of  Bacon.  S.  Composition  in  French  pro^e.  Of  the 
character  o£  Adam  in  Milton's  Paradise  Losti  8  and  4.  An  Engtbh  exercise 
and  translation. 
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L  SUPEBIOB  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


HISTORICAL    DEVBLOPMENT.* 

On  die  second  day  of  November,  (9^  brtmah-ey)  1794,  the  third  and 
last  year  of  the  French  republic,  and  three  months  after  the  fall  of  Rob(>- 
spierre,  the  National  Convention,  desiring  to  establish  a  superior  and  uni- 
form system  of  public  instruction,  passed  the  following  important  order : 

^ArL  1.  There  shall  be  founded  in  Paris,  a  Normal  School,  open  to  aQ 
citizens,  already  instructed  in  the  useful  sciences,  where  shall  be  taught, 
by  the  most  able  professors,  the  art  of  teaching,  {Cart  (Tenseigner.) 

2.  The  number  of  pupils  to  be  admitted  from  each  district  shall  be  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  on  the  basis  of  one  to  every  twenty  thousand 
inhabitaois.  In  Paris  the  pupils  shall  be  selected  by  the  authorities  of  the 
department         ^ 

8.  The  authorities  in  the  several  districts  shall  select  for  pupils  those 
persons  who  possess,  together  with  a  good  character  and  true  patriotism, 
the  qualifications  needed  for  receiving  and  imparting  instruction. 

4.    No  person  shall  be  admitted  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

&,  The  pupils  shall  receive  for  their  support,  including  traveling  expenses, 
the  same  that  is  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  Central  School  of  Public  Works. 

6.  The  Committee  of  Public  instruction  shall  designate  those  persons 
whom  it  deems  best  fitted  to  fill  the  ofiice  of  professor,  and  shall  submit 
their  names  to  the  National  Convention  for  approvaL  They  shall  fix  the 
salaries  in  consultation  with  the  Committee  on  Finances.*' 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  Normal  School,  (ScoU  normale  Siip^nenre^) 
and  it  realiased  hopes  which  had  often  found  expression  in  the  old  univer- 
sities, but  had  never  been  embodied  in  a  public  institution. 

The  school  was  opened  January  19,  1795,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  under  the  direction  of  two  members  of  the  conven- 
tion. Rarely  have  more  eminent  men  been  associated  as  ini^tructors.  I^- 
grange,  Laplace,  Berthollet,  Monge,  Haiiy,  Daubenton,  and  Thouin  taught 
natural  philosophy  and  mathematics.  The  professors  of  general  grammar, 
literature,  history,  geography,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  wore  Sicard, 
LaHarpe,  Volney,  Buache,  Mentelle,  and  Bemardin  de  Saint-PIiUTc.  Four- 
teen hundred  students,  full  of  enthusiasm,  crowded  to  the  amphitheatre  for 
instruction  by  lectures  from  such  distinguished  masters. 

But  Botwithstandiag  these  various  elements  of  success,  the.  8eho(J  was 
cq^n  for  only.^hree  months.    Either  because  the  instruction  was  of  too 
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high  a  grade,  or  the  pupils  not  properly  prepared  to  receive  it,  it  soon  b»- 
oame  apparent  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  transform  them  into  teachers. 
For  the  next  twelve  years  the  want  of  good  instruction  was  severely  felt, 
and  when  the  organization  of  the  university  was  completed,  it  became  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  take  measures  ibr  securing  a  uniform  educational 
system,  and  a  permanent  body  of  skilled  teachers.  The  decree  of  Napo- 
leon, March  1 7,  l^QSj  establishing  the  university,  contained  also  the  fol- 
^  lowing  provisions : 

*Mrt.  110.    There  shall  be  established,  at  Paris,  a  Normal  Boarding 
.  School,  prepared  to  receive  at  least  three  hundred  young  men,  who  shall 
be  educated  in  the  art  of  teaching  letters  and  science. 

111.  The  inspectors  of  the  academy  shall  select,  each  year,  from  ih»mm 
lyceums,  after  due  examination  and  com])etition,  a  certain  number  of  pupils, 
of  seventeen  years  o4  age  or  over,  whose  good  conduct  and  progress  have 
been  most  marked,  and  who  shall  have  shown  aptitude  for  govemii^  and 
instructing. 

112.  Those  who  present  themselves  for  examination  shall  be  author- 
ized by  their  father  or  guardian  to  pursue  the  university  course.  They  shall 
be  received  into  the  normal  school  only  on  engaging  to  continue  in  tho 
profession  of  teaching  for  at  least  ten  years. 

113.  These  candidates  shall  pursue  their  studies  at  the  College  of  ^ 
France,  or  the  Polytechnic  School,  or  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  ac- 
cording as  they  intend  to  teach  letters,  or  the  different  sciences. 

1 14.  Besides  their  regtilar  lessons,  there  shall  be  tutors,  chosen  firom 
the  older  and  more  talented  pupils,  under  whose  direction  they  shall  re- 
view the  subjects  taught  in  the  special  schools  before-mentioned,  and  have 
laboratory  practice  in  natural  philosophy  or  chemistry. 

115.  The  pupils  shall  not  remain  at  the  normal  boarding  school  more 
than  two  years.  They  shall  then  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  uni- 
▼ersity,  and  be  bound  out  to  their  proiesrion. 

116.  The  normal  school  shall  be  under  the  sup^nnsion  of  one  of  the 
counselors  for  life,  who  shall  reside  at  the  institution,  and  have  under  him 
a  director  of  studies. 

117.  The  number  of  candidates  for  the  normal  school  shall  be  regulated 
by  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  ccflleges  and  lyceums. 

118.  The  candidates,  during  their  course  of  two  years,  or  at  the  close 
of  it,  must  take  their  degrees  at  Paris,  in  the  department  of  letters,  or  in 
that  of  science.  They  will  then  be  cdled  upon,  in  regular  order,  to  fill 
vacant  places  in  the  academies,  as  they  may  occur." 

Hie  above  organization  of  the  normal  school  was  completed  by  the 
si)ecial  order  of  March  80,  1810,  and  the  corps  of  officers  consisted  of  the 
counselor,  or  head  of  the  school,  the  director  of  studies,  the  chaplain, 
masters,  assistant  teachers,  and  steward. 

The  first  member  of  tlie  council,  who  was  called  to  preside  over  the 
school,  was  Bernard  Gueroult,  who  afterwards  became  eminent  as  pro- 
Ibssor  of  rhetoric,  at  the  Clolh^  of  iiaruourt. 
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In  1810,  the  school  counted  onlj  thirty-seven  students,  and  the  annual 
expense  for  each  student  was  1,000  francs.  In  1812,  the  number  reached^ 
seventy-seven,  and  in  that  year  Napoleon  issued  an  order  for  the  erection 
of  a  grand  building  for  the  scliool,  to  be  located  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  but  the  order  was  never  carried  out.  In  1815,  under  the  restora- 
tion, the  school  was  more  perfectly  organized,  and  the  course  extended  to 
.  three  years.  The  third  year  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  special  methods 
of  teaching ;  such,  for  example,  as  were  set  forth  by  Jouvency,  Rollin,  and 
.Fleury.  Lecturers  on  special  subjects,  and  equal  in  rank  to  the  first  pro- 
fessors in  the  imperial  colleges,  or  lyceums,  were  added  to  the  faculty,  and* 
the  standard  for  position  of  tutor  was  advanced. 

In  the  ordinance  of  January  8, 1821,  the  normal  school  appears  in  the 
list  of  institutions  to  be  established  in  the  building  of  the  Sorbonne.  But 
even  then  the  school  was  losing  favor  with  the  new  government,  and  its 
very  existence  threatened,  under  the  implication  of  fomenting  a  spirit  of 
insubordination  and  ambitious  pretensions.  The  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment were  soon  clearly  intimated  in  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, M.  de  Corbiere,  in  which  he  recommended  the  formation  of  schools, 
more  or  less  normal  in  character,  (ecoles  normales  partieUes^  near  the 
royal  colleges,  both  in  Paris  and  in  the  departments.  '^In  these  schools," 
M.  de  Corbiere  says,  "  a  small  number  of  select  pupils  shall  be  prepared 
£nom  childhood,  in  those  studies  and  habits  which  belong  to  the  grave  et 
seneuse  profession,  to  which  they  are  destined.  Candidates  so  trained, 
will  not  disdain  subordinate  duties,  and  thus  there  will  prevul  throughout 
the  whole  body  of  teachers  the  spirit  of  order  and  conservatism."  At- 
tacked by  a  powerful  party,  the  fate  of  the  normal  school  was  sealed,  and 
on  the  6th  of  September,  1822,  it  was  suppressed. 

The  new  semi-normal  schools  were  in  no  degree  successfid.  It  became 
evident  tliat  neither  unity  nor  improvement  in  the  educational  system  of 
the  country  could  be  attained,  if  the  vocation  were  abandoned  to  the  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  it,  or  left  to  the  mercy  of  various  and  contradictory 
influences.  By  an  ordinance  of  March  9,  1826,  they  were  materially 
changed,  and  called  preparatory  schools ;  their  number  was  reduced,  and 
the  candidates  required  to  pursue  a  thorough  classical  course.  In  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year>  a  preparatory  school  of  letters  and  science  was  an- 
nexed to  the  College  of  Louis-le-Grand.  In  1829,  the  pupils  of  this 
school  organized  what  might  be  called  a  pedagogia  practicum^  under  the 
direction  of  experienced  masters,  and  under  the  patronage  of  a  commission 
composed  of  the  general  inspectors  and  the  academy  inspectors  of  tlie 
university.  With  a  different  title,  the  old  normal  school  was  thus  re-estab- 
lished, and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  government,  in  1830,  was  to 
give  to  this  school  the  old  name.  On  the  same  day  it  placed  over  it,  as  its 
head,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  scholars  of  France,  M.  Cousin,  who,  fifteen 
years  before,  had  been  one  of  its  pupils.  The  impulse  imparted  to  the  in- 
stitution by  that  distinguished  teacher,  created  a  wonderful  activity  in  all 
departments.    Hoe  course  was  extended  to  three  years,  the  plan  of  studies 
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was  revised,  and  the  discipline  made  strict.  Still  greater  changes  were  made, 
1by  the  establishment  of  annual  competitive  examinations  for  the  admissiom 
of  students,  and  a  division  of  the  scholarships  into  whole  and  half-schol- 
aivhips,  the  former  reserved  for  tlie  students  of  highest  grade.  The  school 
became  famous,  and  was  regarded,  by  the  enemies  as  well  as  the  friends 
of  the  university,  as  the  best  of  its  class  ever  established.  The  govern^ 
nient  ordered  the  erection  of  a  building  for  its  exclusive  use,  as  had  been 
the  wish  and  intention  of  Napoleon  in  1812.  The  building  was  located 
near  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  Library  of  St.  GeneviSve. 
In  October,  1846,  the  normal  school  took  possession,  the  pupils  then  num- 
bering one  hundred,  which  was  increased  the  following  year  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  The  course  of  instruction  included,  in  the  division  of  letters, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French  literature,  the  history'  of  literature,  general  his- 
.  ^^Y)  philosophy,  and  grammar ;  in  the  scientific  division,  diflferential  and 
integral  calculus,  geometry,  higher  algebra,  mechanics,  astronomy,  physics, 
chemistry,  natural  history,  comparative  anatomy,-  and  physiology ;  also  for 
the  students  of  both  divisions,  a  course  in  pedagogy,  and  in  the  German 
and  English  languages.  Each  year  the  students  who  graduated  were  to 
be  distributed  among  the  colleges  of  Paris,  and  drilled  for  several  weeks 
.  under  the  direction  of  a  professor. 

As  it  appeared  no  less  important  to  provide  suitable  professors  and  tutors 
.for  the  communal  or  parish  colleges,*  and  as  it  was  a  common  rc^proaoh 
bix)ught  against  the  university,  if  not  rather  a  merit,  that  instruction  was 
sacrificed  to  education^  an  ordinance,  of  December  6,  1845,  directed  the 
organization  of  secondary  normal  schools,  of  lower  rank,  to  be  established 
in  those  towns  where  the  communal  colleges  were  situated.  The  great 
school  at  Paris  received,  for  distinction,  the  title  of  ^  Superior  Normal 
School." 

In  1848,  in  accordance  with  die  spirit  of  the  revolution  of  February,  the 
normal  school  adopted  the  plan,  or  principle,  of  free  instruction,  a  principle 
which  had  been  discarded  in  1833.  'Hie  new  government  revived  this 
policy  "  in  the  name  of  republican  equality,  and  for  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation, and  for  the  good  of  the  poorer  classes."  This  is  the  language  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Instruction : 

*'  The  privilege  of  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  normal  schools  is  justi- 
fied by  considerations  which  spring  from  the  very  self-sacrificing  devotion 
marking  the  opening  career  of  the  students  destined,  most  of  them,  to  the 
position  of  an  ordinary  teacher.     The  vocation  demands  an  ardent  seal, 

*  The  French  eysten  of  publie  ioatruction  comtists  of  three  divisions :  Superior,  Secondary 
and  IMmary.  The  University,  with  Its  fifty-four  feculties,  constituting  the  superior ;  the  Ly* 
ccums,  or  u  soraefelmes  ealled,  Che  Imperial  or  Royvl  Colleges,  and  the  Comiwinal  OoOqges, 
Ibmiing  the  bocooSbxj  ;  and  the  eehoola  «f  diOeKnt  grades,  together  with  the  asjloins,  laming 
tlie  primary.  The  colleges  correspond  In  many  respects  to  our  own  colleges,  but  the  lyceums 
arc  cf  a  higher  grade  than  the  communal  colleges.  The  latter  are  maintained  by  the  towns  in 
which  they  are  situated,  and  in  thdr  early  history  were  called  setondary  icJtooU,  in  distinction 
from  the  lyceoaa.  Both  prepare  the  student  Ibr  the  baccalaureake  degna.  There  are  now  in 
«peratloa  la  France,  77  lyceums,  with  M^  pnpUS|  »nd  251  communal  colleges,  with  83,000 
pupils. 
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abnegfitioii  of  talent  which  resig&s  itself  to  labor  without  fame,  and  a 
Btubbocn  toil  which  undernunes  the  strongest  constitutions.  MoreoTer,  €at 
this  mission,  or  priestly  office  of  instructor,  as  it  may  well  be  called,  the 
candidates  are  recruited  almost  always  from  the  poor.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  an  absolute  rule  be  established,  that  talent  in  no  case  shall 
be  thrust  back,  or  porerty  be  an  obstacle." 

Between  the  years  1849  and  1858,  the  number  of  students  decreased, 
the  appropriation  was  reduced  from  237,600  to  178,610  francs,  and  great 
changes  were  introduced.  The  first  refbrm,  and  peihaps  the  most  us^ 
ful,  affected  the  regulations  for  admission.  The  minimum  age  of  appli- 
cants was  advanced  one  year,  fhmi  seventeen  to  eighteen,  and  the  exam- 
ination made  more  rigorous,  taking  into  consideration,  not  only  attainments 
and  ability,  but  the  antecedents,  character,  and  habits,  in  fact,  all  those 
qualificatioas  which  a  parent  would  value  in  choosing  a  preceptor  for  his 
children.  These  excellent  modifications,  which  still  remain  in  full  force, 
perfectcMi  in  an  essential  respect,  the  old  organization,  without  changing 
the  constitution  of  the  school.  In  1852,  under  the  ministiy  of  M.  Fortonl, 
reforms  of  a  different  character  were  adopted,  affecting  the  course  of  studies 
and  the  rules  of  promotion. 

Previous  to  these  changes,  the  new  pupils,  having  taken  the  degree  c^ 
Bachelor  of  I^ttfers,  or  of  science,  at  the  lyceum,  or  commercial  college, 
devoted  the  first  year  to  a  review  of  the  subjects  they  had  already  studied. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  those  in  the  section  of  letters,  who  were 
pronounced  fitted  for  the  degree  of  licentiate,  were  allowed  to  present 
themselvesjbr  examination,  and  the  best  students  were  usually  successful. 
During  the  second  year  the  studies  were  carried  forward  as  far  as  their 
variety  would  permit,  but  in  the  section  of  letters  the  instruction  was  mar 
terially  changed,  and  had  for  its  leading  object,  not  the  technical  and  ele- 
mentary treatment,  but  the  historical  development  of  philosophy,  and  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French  litarature.  B^ore  entering  the  third  year,  the 
itodents  were  bound,  under  pain  of  being  dismissed  from  the  school,  to  be 
prepared  to  take  the  licentiate  degree ;  except  that  those  in  the  section  of 
science,  being  obliged  to  take  a  double  degree,  one  of  physical  science  and 
the  other  of  mathematics,  only  the  fonner  was  required  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year. 

Hie  third  and  last  year  was  given  to  special  studies,  according  to  the 
taste  and  aptitude  of  the  stodent,  the  preparation  having  for  its  goal  the 
high  rank  or  title  of  fellow,  (agrigS^)*  ficom  which  class  the  professors  and 
assistant  professors  in  the  lyceum  are  chosen.  Graduation  at  the  normal 
school  did  not  insure  this  title,  but  gave  the  pupil  the  right  to  present  him- 
self for  examination  as  a  caadidate-f 

*In  fhA  original  orguiintioii  of  the  UnJTenlty  In  1806,  fho  mtk  dfeOow  tms  nuuto  the 
Jifteenih  vaxmg  Ito  ftmotionulM,  and  superior  (o  tlio  prfndpais md  ptottmwn  ia  tiMooau&ttnal 

t  Thflso  test  or  competltiTo  ezaminadoos  for  th«  rank  of  fellow,  {Us  contours  de  VagregtUton  dts 
Ifceh^)  were  Inftltated  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centoiy,  and  t)eing  tlte  gateways  to  the 
higher  professional  poslttoM,  thsgr  hold  a  pnanfaitat  plaea  la  tfaafalslnQr  and  the  organtaatloa 
of  the  French  system  of  education. 
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was  revised,  and  the  discipline  made  strict.  Still  greater  changes  were  made, 
^y  the  establishment  of  annual  competitiye  examinations  for  the  admissioa 
of  students,  and  a  division  of  the  scholarships  into  whole  and  half-schol- 
ar.'^hips,  the  former  reserved  ibr  tlie  students  of  highest  grade.  The  scho(^ 
became  famous,  and  was  regarded,  by  the  enemies  as  well  as  the  friends 
of  the  university,  as  the  best  of  its  class  ever  established.  The  govern- 
ment ordered  the  erection  of  a  building  for  its  exclusive  use,  as  had  been 
the  wish  and  intention  of  Napoleon  in  1812.  The  building  was  located 
near  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  Library  of  St.  GeneviSve. 
In  October,  1846,  the  normal  school  took  possession,  the  pupils  then  num- 
bering one  hundred,  which  was  increased  the  following  year  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  The  course  of  instruction  included,  in  the  division  of  letters, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French  literature,  the  history  of  literature,  general  his- 
.  tory,  philosophy,  and  grammar ;  in  the  scientific  division,  difierential  and 
integral  calculus,  geometry,  higher  algebra,  mechanics,  astronomy,  physics, 
chemistry,  natural  history,  comparative  anatomy,*  and  physiology ;  also  for 
tlie  students  of  both  divisions,  a  course  in  pedagogy,  and  in  the  German 
and  English  languages.  Each  year  the  students  who  graduated  were  to 
be  distributed  among  the  colleges  of  Paris,  and  drilled  for  several  weeks 
under  the  direction  of  a  professor. 

As  it  appeared  no  less  important  to  provide  suitable  professors  and  tutors 
.for  the  communal  or  parish  colleges,*  and  as  it  was  a  common  reproach 
brought  against  the  university,  if  not  rather  a  ment,  that  instruction  was 
Siicrificed  to  education,  an  ordinance,  of  December  6,  1845,  directed  the 
organization  of  secondary  normal  schools,  of  lower  rank,  to  be  established 
in  those  towns  where  the  communal  collesces  were  situated.  The  great 
school  at  Paris  received,  for  distinction,  the  tide  of  **  Superior  Normal 
School.*' 

In  1848,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  revolution  of  Februaiy,  the 
normal  school  adopted  the  plan,  or  principle,  of  free  instruction,  a  principle 
which  had  been  discarded  in  1833.  The  new  government  revived  this 
policy  *'  in  the  name  of  republican  equality,  and  for  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation, and  for  the  good  of  the  poorer  classes."  This  is  the  langni^e  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Instruction : 

"  The  privilege  of  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  normal  schools  is  justi- 
fied by  considerations  which  spring  from  the  very  self-sacrificing  devotion 
marking  the  opening  career  of  the  students  destined,  most  of  them,  to  the 
position  of  an  ordinary  teacher.     The  vocation  demands  an  ardent  seal, 

*The  Froneh  system  of  publie  iostraetion  conidata  of  three  diTisions :  Superior,  Secondary 
and  I^mary.  The  University,  with  Its  flfty-foar  faculties,  constitutlnff  the  superior ;  the  Ly- 
ceums, or  80  sometimes  ealled,  Che  Imperial  or  Royal  Colleges,  and  the  Communal  OoOqges, 
Ibrming  tho  seooiMlaiy  -,  and  tlie  aekoola  of  different  grades,  together  with  the  aaylums,  fDmdng 
t*ie  primary.  The  colleges  correspond  In  many  respects  to  our  own  colleges,  but  the  lyoenms 
arc  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  communal  colleges.  The  latter  are  maintained  by  the  towns  in 
which  they  are  situated,  and  in  their  eariy  history  were  called  seeondary  tdiooU,  In  dlstlnrtton 
finom  the  iycenas.  Both  prepuv  tlie  student  Ibr  the  baccalaureato  degiw.  Th«M  are  now  in 
operation  la  fxaaoa,  77  lyoeoas,  with  9i^  pupils,  and  251  communal  ooll«ges,  with  83,000 
pupils. 
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an  abnegfktion  of  tident  which  resigns  itielf  to  labor  without  fiune,  and  a 
stubborn  toil  which  undernunes  the  strongest  constitutions.  MoneoTer,  £xr 
thb  mission,  or  priestly  office  of  instructor,  as  it  may  well  be  called,  the 
candidates  are  recruited  almost  always  from  the  poor.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  an  absolute  rule  be  established,  that  talent  in  no  case  shall 
be  thrust  back,  or  povei*ty  be  an  obstacle." 

Between  the  yeiu-s  1849  and  185^,  the  number  of  students  decreased, 
the  appropriation  was  reduced  from  237,600  to  178,610  francs,  and  great 
changes  were  introduced.  The  first  reform,  and  peihaps  the  most  use- 
ful, affected  the  regulations  for  admission.  The  minimum  age  of  appli- 
cants was  advanced  one  year,  from  seventeen  to  eighteen,  and  the  exam- 
ination made  more  rigorous,  taking  into  consideration,  not  only  attainments 
and  ability,  but  the  antecedents,  character,  and  habits,  in  fact,  all  those 
qualifications  which  a  parent  would  value  in  choosing  a  preceptor  for  his 
children.  These  excellent  modifications,  which  still  remain  in  full  force, 
perfected  in  an  essential  respect,  the  old  organization,  without  changing 
the  constitution  of  the  school.  In  1852,  under  the  ministiy  of  M.  Fortonl, 
reforms  of  a  different  character  were  adopted,  afiecting  the  course  of  studies 
and  the  rules  of  promotion. 

Previous  to  these  changes,  the  new  pupils,  having  taken  the  degree  c^ 
Bachelor  of  Jjctl^rs,  or  of  science,  at  the  lyceum,  or  commercial  college, 
devoted  the  first  year  to  a  review  of  the  subjects  they  had  already  studied. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  those  in  the  section  of  letters,  who  were 
pronounced  fitted  for  the  degree  of  licentiate,  were  allowed  to  present 
themselvesjbr  examination,  and  the  best  students  were  usually  successful. 
During  the  second  year  the  studies  were  carried  forward  as  far  as  their 
variety  would  permit,  but  in  the  section  of  letters  the  instruction  was  mar 
terlally  changed,  and  had  for  its  leading  object,  not  the  technical  and  ele- 
mentary treatment,  but  the  historical  development  of  philosophy,  and  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French  literature.  Before  entering  the  third  year,  the 
students  were  bound,  under  pain  of  being  dismissed  from  the  school,  to  be 
prepared  to  take  the  licentiate  degree ;  except  that  those  in  the  section  of 
science,  being  obliged  to  take  a  double  degree,  one  of  physical  science  and 
the  other  of  mathematics,  only  the  fonner  was  required  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year. 

Die  third  and  last  year  was  given  to  special  studies,  according  to  the 
taste  and  aptitude  of  the  student,  the  preparation  having  for  its  goal  the 
high  rank  or  title  of  fellow,  (agrSgej)*  horn  which  class  the  professors  and 
assistant  professors  in  the  lyceum  are  chosen.  Graduation  at  the  normal 
school  did  not  insure  this  title,  but  gave  the  pupil  the  right  to  present  him- 
self for  examination  as  a  candidate-f 
^— ^^-  ■         .     ,  ■ 

*Iii  fhA  original  orgmtaatlon  of  the  VnlTenlty  In  1806,  fha  nmk  cifeOow  tms  nuuto  the 
Jiftunth  among  Its  ftmctfonulM,  and  superior  to  tlM  prindpais  and  protmBW*  la  tJiacnminnnal 
coU^pw. 

t  These  test  or  competitiTe  examinatioiis  for  the  rank  of  fellow,  {ks  eoncoun  de  Vagregaiton  des 
lyees,)  were  Instltnted  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centnry,  and  being  the  gateways  to  the 
higher  professtonal  positions,  thsgr  hold  a  pnBlnanl  plaos  In  tha  blslo^  and  the  orgudiatlaa 
of  the  French  system  of  edmeatkm. 
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Tlic  leaiHng  modification  of  1852,  and  one  moti  unwillingly  rooeired  hj 
the  mcraben  of  the  school,  was  the  postponing  ibr  three  j'oan  the  right  to 
apfjear  as  candidates  for  the  above  honor,  and  in  connection  with  this 
grave  measure,  the  licentiate  degree  was  fixed  as  the  intention  and  goal 
of  the  course,  and  even  the  section  of  letters  was  not  allowed  an  examin- 
ation for  this  degree  before  the  close  of  the  seoond  year,  whereas  under 
the  former  regulations,  many  attuned  that  honor  in  the  first  year.  The 
object  of  the  reforms  of  1852,  being  to  raise  the  standaid  of  sclu^arahip 
and  of  pedagogic  skill  in  the  corps  of  professors,  the  members  of  the  nor- 
mal school,  who  at  the  end  of  the  course  had  paased  succesafiiUy  all  die 
examinations,  were  appointed  to  certain  subordinate  teachers'  duties  in  the 
lyceums,  in  which  the  three  years,  intervening  before  the  feUowahip  could 
be  reached,  were  to  be  spent.  ^ 

Tlie  decree  of  1853,  included  also  changes  in  the  eurriculum.  11m 
school  was  declared  to  be  '^  essentially  literary  and  scientific  "  in  charaeteJ1 1 
philosophy  was  to  be  taught  as  a  method  of  analysis,  or  investigation  infflU 
the  operations  of  the  human  mind  in  letters  and  sciences.  In  the  sec- 
tion of  letters,  the  first  year's  course,  though  being,  as  before,  a  revisionj 
of  the  college  or  lyoeum  studies,  was  enlarged,  and  ocmsisted  of  the 
lowincr  snb-<xmr8e8 : 

1.  Greek  language  and  literature,  including  grammar  and  prosody,  wit 
translations  finom  Greek  into  Frendi,  and  French  into  Greek,  and  a  stndy 
of  the  Greek  clasaicB  in  ilhistrstion  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
language. 

2.  A  course  in  the  Latin  language  and  literature  after  the  same  plan. 
8.  French  language  and  literature,  emfaraeing  a  scieiitific  aaa^rats  of 

model  works,  viz .  those  of  Malherlie  in  the  d^Nulaient  of  poetry,  and 
of  l>escartes  in  prose ;  also  compositions,  narratives,  letters^  disooHraes, 
analyses,  and  dissertations. 

4.  Ancient  history,  and  Greek  and  Boman  archeology. 

5.  Philosophy,  more  especially  the  study  of  the  human  understandii^ 
and  method. 

6.  Modem  languages. 
With  the  exception  of  the  courw  on  the  Latin  language,  the  instruction 

of  the  second  year  was  similar  to  tlmt  of  the  first,  but  more  historic  in 
character.  In  sketching  the  principal  schools  of  philoeoj^y,  the  professor 
was  required  to  illustrate  the  harmony  among  great  minds  of  all  ages  in 
regard  to  those  truths  which  afiect  the  moral  government  and  destiny  of 
man.  The  study  of  ancient  history  was  set  aside  for  that  of  the  middle 
ages  and  modem  history,  and  the  course  of  Latin  oratory  or  poetry,  and 
tliat  of  Greek  literature  were  to  be  continued. 

The  course  of  the  third  year  like  those  of  the  preceding,  included 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French  language  and  literature,  French  history,  philoa- 
ophy,  and  modem  languages,  but  the  number  of  lessons  was  reduced,  and 
the  studies  conducted  with  uHire  definite  reference  to  the  students'  plans 
for  the  foture.    The  general  rules  or  guides  for  this  year  weret 
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-  1.  To  review  gnanmmtical  gubjecto  with  the  aid  of  general  and  compar- 
•dve  grammar. 

'  2.  To  develop  thote  subjects  in  the  department  of  literature  which  had 
not  been  thoroughly  treated  before. 

8.  To  complete  the  eourse  of  history  and  philosophy. 

4«  To  perfect  the  stodents  in  the  classical  branches,  also  in  composition, 
style,  and  oral  expression. 

5.  Above  all,  to  familiarise  them  with  the  principles  of  scientific  criti- 
eism,  and  the  praotice  of  rational  methods. 

'  In  the  section  of  science,  the  two  first  years  were  devoted  to  such  studies 
as  pnspared  the  student  for  the  licentiate  degree  in  mathematics,  and  the 
-same  degree  in  physical  sciences.  For  the  finrmer  degree  there  were  two 
examinations ;  one  in  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  at  the  end  of 
1h»  first  year,  and  another  in  mechanics,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
For  the  latter  degree,  an  examination  in  chemistry  at  end  of  first  year,  in 
pliysacs  at  end  of  second  year.  These  four  examinations  were  conducted 
helbre  the  faculty  oi  science  in  Paris.  The  unsuccessful  candidates  were 
not  admitted  to  the  course  of  the  third  year,  and  were  obliged  to  quit  the 
school.  In  .the  third  year  the  studies  were  made  special  and  limited,  to 
accord  with  the  department  selected  by  the  student  for  his  career  as  a 
professor. 

Independently  of  the  regular  examinations  for  degrees,  the  students  ap- 
peared each  year  before  a  coouuission  of  the  general  inspectors  of  the 
university  to  be  questioned  by  them.  In  the  third  year,  the  pupils  were 
required,  at  these  examinations,  to  question  each  other.  Written  compo- 
sitioiis  and  lectures  were  also  required.  The  commission  then  prepared  a 
list  of  those  students  whom  it  considered  as  prepared  to  continue  at  the 
school,  or,  if  graduates,  to  be  employed  in  thelyceums  or  colleges. 

The  new  regulations  gave  more  precision  and  definiteness  to  the  system 
of  instruction ;  they  guarded  against  the  tendency  attending  special  studies 
and  courses,  to  render  the  student  learned, rather  than  able  as  a  professor; 
and  it  connected  with  the  study  of  literature  that  close  analysis  of  standard 
works,  which  supposes  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  languages.  But  these 
advantages  were  not  sufficient  to  counteract  the  dissatisfaction  caused  by 
the  postponement  of  the  examinations  for  the  licentiate  and  fellow's  de- 
gree. Many  became  discouraged,  and  the  number  of  candidates  sensibly 
diminished,  and  within  the  school  there  was  a  manifest  abatement  of  zeal. 
History  and  philosophy  were  neglected,  and  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  and  of  French  literature,  and  even  composition,  were  re- 
duced to  the  narrow  and  technical  demands  of  the  licentiate  degree.  Af- 
lairs  reached  that  point  that  the  government  found  difficulty  in  filling  the 
vacancies  in  the  chairs  of  history  and  philosophy  in  the  lyceums  and  col- 
leges. It  became  evident  that  M.  Fortoul,-  in  his  reforms,  had  gone  too 
&r.  Hence,  in  1857,  under  the  ministry  of  M.  Rouland,  the  novitiate,  to 
be  passed  in  the  lyceums  or  colleges,  by  the  graduates  of  the  school,  was 
reduced  from  three  years  to  one^  and  the  next  year  it  was  altogether  di»- 
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pensed  with,  in  the  case  of  those  pupils  who  snoceaflibUy  pasfied  the  exam- 
inations of  one  year,  permitting  them,  as  hefore  the  order  of  1852,  to  bo 
candidates  for  the  fellowship  at  the  closo  of  the  normal  course.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1859,  the  old  regime  was  still  farther  restored  bj  an  order  which  per- 
mitted the  students  in  the  section  of  letters  to  present  themselves  for  the 
licentiate  degree  in  the  tenth  month  of  the  first  year. 

The  value  placed  upon  the  institution  by  the  government  is  shown  la 
their  choice  of  functionaries  appointed  to  direct  it,  from  1890  to  1840,  M. 
Victor  Cousin ;  1840  to  1850,  M.  Dubois,  member  of  the  council  of  public 
instruction ;  1850  to  1857,  M.  Michelle,  the  rector  of  the  Academy  of  Be- 
san^n,  who  was  succeeded  by  M.  Desire  Nisaid,  member  of  the  French 
academy,  and  held  in  highest  esteem  by  the  univonity.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  school,  and  the  charge  of  the  scientific  courses  were  entrusted 
to  M.  Pasteur,  member  of  the  academy  of  sciencea;  the  section  of  let- 

master. 

The  number  of  students  in  1863,  was  one  hundred,  and  the  appnqiri*- 
tion  for  the  support  <^  the  school,  was  291,000  fhuics.  The  salaries  were, 
about  that  time,  advanced,  the  masters  receiving  6,000  fittncs.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  institution  also  authorized  the  addition  of  new  courses,  among 
them,  one  in  geography ;  also  the  enlargement  of  the  chemical  laboratory. 
This  laboratory,  founded  by  the  munificence  of  Hie  Emperor,  has  become, 
under  the  direction  of  the  eminent  professor  M.  Henri  Sainte-Claiie  De- 
villc,  a  celebrated  centre  of  study  and  original  research. 

Since  1863,  under  the  ministry  of  M.  Duruy,  the  aormal  school  has  con- 
tinued to  improve.  Though  the  department  of  philosophy  had  recovered 
its  honored  place  in  the  lyceums,  the  ministry  has  judged  it  advisable  to 
require  of  the  candidates  for  the  school,  a  year's  exdosive  study  of  this 
branch,  as  a  condition  of  admission,  and  in  the  school,  a  new  course  in 
philosophy  has  been  instituted.  In  18G5,  the  budget  added  16,000  francs 
to  the  appropriation,  which  allowed  of  an  enlargement  sufficient  for  ten 
additional  students. 

Until  1866,  ushers  (mattren  swrveUlants,)  had  been  employed  in  the  nor- 
mal school  to  watch  over  the  pupils  during  the  hours  of  study  and  recre- 
ation, and  in  fact,  at  all  hours,  both  day  and  night.  M.  Duruy  being  of 
the  opinion  that  the  future  professors  should  learn  to  govern  themselves, 
and  appreciate  their  responsibilities,  abolished  the  office  of  usher,  and  the 
happy  results  prove  the  wisdom  of  his  action. 

The  latest  modification  in  the  organization  of  tUs  institution  is  that 
which  makes  the  third  year  course  accessible  to  those  tutors  (metres 
rSpetUeurs,)  of  the  lyceums,  who  have  already  received  the  licentiate 
diploma.  This  important  rule  enlarges  and  generalises  the  character  of 
the  school.  The  instruction  of  the  school  being  no  longer  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  regular  pupils,  they  may  be  obliged,  in  the  competition 
for  fellowship,  to  contend  with  strong  rivals^  and  a  beneficial  emulation  be 
excited. 


fVom  tbe  fiyondation  of  this  famous  schcx)!,  tip  to  the  year  186€,  it  lias 
admitted  about  1,700  pupils.  Of  this  number,  788  have  obtained  the  rank 
of  fellow ;  lis  in  the  department  of  grammar,  -268  in  letters,  56  in  philos- 
ophy, 60  in  history,  201  io  mathematics,  70  in  physics,  and  20  in  modem 
languages.  Most  of  those  who  have  not  received  fellowships  have  fol- 
lowed their  profession  in  the  lyceums  and  communal  colleges,  as  adjunct 
professors  in  the  former,  or  as  professors  in  the  latter,  both  being  function- 
aries inferior  in  rank  to  a  fellow. 

In  preparing  learned  and  able  teachers  for  the  youth,  the  normal  school 
has  also  educated  distinguished  authors  and  sarants.  Tliere  is  no  branch 
of  literature  or  seieace,  which  its  pupils  have  not  cultivated  with  success 
and  honor.  By  whom  are  most  of  the  prijses,  annually  given  by  the  acad- 
emies, borne  oflT,  if  not  by  the  former  pupils  of  the  normal  school  ?  Of 
those  who  once  sat  upon  its  benches,  are  now  members  of  the  institute, 
viz :  two  of  the  French  academy,  M  Patin,  and  M.  Prevost  Paradol ;  four 
of  the  academy  of  inscription  and  belles-lettres,  M  Guigniaut,  M.  Wallon, 
M.  Beule,  and  M.  Qnicherat ;  one  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  M.  Pas- 
teur; five  of  the  academy  of  moral  sciences,  M  Michelet,  M.  Jules  Simon, 
M.  Janet,  M.  Lev^ne^  and  M.  Bersot.  Three  are  members  of  the  council 
of  public  instruction ;  0  are  general  inspectors ;  9,  rectors ;  1 7,  provisors ; 
12,  censors;  and  66,  professors  of  feculties.  The  present  (1868)  Minister 
of  Pablic  Instruction,  M.  Duruy,  was  a  pupil.  It  renders  service  and  honor 
to  the  university  and  the  country,  and  is  equally  dear  to  both. 

Prof.  Arnold,  in  his  report  to  the  School  Inquiry  Conunission  in  1866, 
dwells  on  the  importanoe  of  the  Superior  Normal  School,  in  giving  dignity 
and  consideration  to  the  profession  of  public  teaching  in  France,  and  in 
keeping  it  fully  supplied  with  men,  whose  intellectual  and  professional 
training  being  of  the  highest  order,  carry  weight  with  the  pupils  they 
teach,  and  command  for  themselves,  as  well  as  their  work,  the  intellectual 
and  moral  respect  of  the  community. 

I  have  already  mentioned  this  admirable  institntion;  it  enjoys  a  deserved 
celebrity  out  of  France  as  well  as  at  home,  and  nowhere  else  does  there  exist 
anything  quite  like  it.  Decreed  by^  the  revolutionary  governmt?nt,  and  set  to 
work  by  that  of  the  first  Napoleon,  it  had  two  periods  of  difficulty,  one  under 
the  Restoration,  when  it  attracted  hostility  as  a  nest  of  liberalism,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  abate  its  importance  by  substituting  for  one  central  normal  school, 
several  local  ones;  another  after  tlie  revolution  of  February,  when  the  grant  to 
it  was  greatly  reduced,  and  the  number  of  puuils  fell  off  But  it  has  now  recov- 
ered its  grants  and  its  nnmbers,  and  few  institutions  in  Fmnce  arc  so  rooted  in 
pablic  esteem.  Its  main  function  is  to  form  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  It 
aas  two  divisions ;  one  literary,  and  the  other  scientific.  Its  pupils  at  present 
number  110  ;  they  are  all  called  bursar»,  holding  a  scholarship  of^  about  S200  a 
year,  which  entirely  pn>Vides  for  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  The  course  is 
a  three  years'  one ;  but  a  certain  number  of  the  best  pupils  are  retained  for  a 
fourth  and  fifth  year :  these,  howevor,  are  lost  to  the  secondary  schools,  being 
prepared  for  the  doctorate,  and  for  the  posts  of  superior  instruction,  such  as  the 
professorships  in  the  Acuities. 

This  school  is  on  the  Rue  d'Ulm,  in  the  old  school  quarter  of  Paris  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  where  the  Sorbonne,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  lyceee 
and  centres  of  instiruction,  secondaty  and  superior,  are  still  to  be  found.  The 
building  is  large  and  handsome,  something  like  one  of  the  modem  colleges ,  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  it  has  chapel,  library,  and  garden ;   the  tricolor  flag 
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waves  over  the  entnuioe.  Everything  is  beautifiilly  nest  and  well  kept ;  the  life 
in  common  which  economy  compels  these  great  establishments,  in  France,  severely 
to  practice,  has,— when  its  details  are  precisely  and  perfecdy  attended  to,  anl^ 
when,  as  at  the  eooU  normaU,  the  resources  allow  a  certain  finish  and  comfort 
mu.-h  beyond  the  strict  needs  of  the  barrack  or  hospital, — a  more  imposing  effect 
for  the  eye  than  the  arrangement  of  college  rooms. 

Last  year  344  candidates  presented  themselves  for  35  vacancies,  and  these  can- 
didates were  all  picked  men.  To  compete,  a  youth  must  in  the  first  place  be 
over  18  years  of  age  and  under  84 ;  must  produce  a  medical  certificate  that  he 
hns  no  bodily  infirmity  unfitting  him  for  the  function  of  teacher,  and  a  good- 
conduct  certificate  from  his  school.  He  must  enter  into  an  engagement  to  devote 
himself,  if  admitte^l,  for  ten  years  to  the  service  of  public'  mstmction,  and  he 
must  hold  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  if  he  is  a  candidate  in  the  literary  section 
of  the  school,  of  bachelor  of  sciences  if  in  the  scientific  He  then  undergoes  a 
preliminary  examination,  which  is  held  at  the  same  time  in  the  centre  or  each 
academy  throughout  France.  This  examination  weeds  the  candidates;  those 
who  pass  through  it  come  up  to  Paris  for  a  final  examination  at  the  iooU  nomude, 
ami  those  who  do  best  in  this  final  examination  are  admitted  to  the  vacant  schol- 
arships. A  bare  list  of  subjects  of  examination  is  never  very  instructive ;  tl^s 
reader  will  better  unilerstand  what  the  final  examination  is,  if  I  say  that  the  can- 
didates are  the  very  elite  of  the  lycees,  who  in  the  highest  classes  of  these  lyctet 
have  eone  tlirough  the  course  of  instruction,  literary  or  scientific,  there  pre- 
scribed. In  the  scientific  section  ol  the  normal  school,  the  first  year's  coarse 
comprehends  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  and  it  will  be  seen  what  ad- 
vanced progress  in  the  pupil  such  a  course  implies. 

I  found  110  pupils  in  the  normal  school,  ail  hurmn;  commoners,  to  use  our 
expression,  are  not  received.  For  these  UO  stndents,  there  are,  besides  the 
director-general,  and  a  director  of  scientific  studies,  and  another  of  literary  studies, 
83  professors,  or  maitres  de  conJert^uxSf  as  in  this  institution  they  are  called. 

The  cost  of  the  school  in  1865,  was  abont  960,000.  The  library,  labomtory, 
and  collections  seemed  to  me  excellent 

The  pupils  have  half-yearly  examinations,  and  they  are  practiced  to  some  ex« 
tent,  and  under  the  present  minister,  M.  Duruy,  more  than  ever  before,  in  die 
lifcea  of  Paris.  The  teaching  of  the  professors  keeps  always  in  view  the  scho* 
Cistic  destination  of  their  hearers.  At  the  end  of  tne  third  year's  coarse,  the 
student  who  luis  passed  through  it  with  distinction,  is  authorized  to  present  him- 
self at  once  for  aggregation.  Five  years'  school  practice,  it  will  be  rcmembomd, 
is  required  of  other  candidates.  The  less  distinguished  student  is  at  once  nomi- 
nated to  a  lycee,  but  to  the  post  of  assistant  professor  only,  not  of  full  professor ; 
after  one  yetir's  service  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  professor,  he  may  present  him- 
self for  aggregation. 

I  have  been  somewhat  minnte  in  describing  how  the  body  of  professors  in  the 
French  public  schools  is  formed,  because  the  best  feature  of  these  schools  seems 
to  me  to  be  their  tlioroughly  trained  and  tested  staff  of  professors.  They  are  far 
better  paid  than  the  corresponding  body  of  teachers  m  Italy ;  they  have  a  far 
more  recognised  and  satisfactory  position  than  the  corresponding  body  of  teachers 
in  England.  The  latter  are,  no  doubt,  better  paid ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  hc^-masters  of  the  great  schools,  who  hold  a  position  apart,  who  need  emi- 
nent aptitudes  for  other  things  besides  teaching,  and  also  are  very  few  in  number, 
they  form  no  hierarchy,  have  no  position,  are  saddled,  to  balance  their  being  better 
paid,  with  boarding-house  cares,  have  literally  no  time  for  study,  and  no  career 
before  them.  A  French  professor  has  his  three,  four,  or  five  hoars'  work  a  day 
in  lessons  and  conferences,  and  then  he  is  tree ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
discipline  or  religious  teaching  of  the  Ijfcee;  he  has  npt  to  live  in  its  precincts; 
he  finishes  his  teaching,  and  then  he  leaves  the  lucee  and  his  cares  benind  him 
altogether.  The  provisor,  the  ci^nsor,  the  chaplains,  the  superintendents,  have 
the  business  of  government  and  direction,  and  they  are  chosen  on  the  ground  of 
their  aptitude  for  it.  A  young  man  wishing  to  follow  a  profession  Avlnch  keeps 
him  in  contact  with  intellectual  studies,  and  enables  him  to  continne  them,  bnt 
who  has  no  call  and  no  talent  for  the  trying  post  of  teacher,  governor,  pastor, 
•ad  man  of  business,  all  in  one,  will  hesitate  before  he  becomes  a  master  in  an 
Bnglish  public  school,  but  he  may  very  well  become  a  professor  in  a  French  one. 
Aoconliimy,  the  service  of  public  instruction  in  France  attracts  a  Ur  greater  pio- 
portiaii'of  the  intellectual  mroe  of  the  country,  than  in  England. 
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Prussia,  at  tbe.  present  time  one  of  the  most  poweHiil  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  and  the.  leading  state  of  the  North  German  Union,  has  derel- 
oped  gradaally  from  rery  small  beginninga  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
Prussians,  {Barum^  a  nation  composed  of  two  elements,  a  Slaronic  and 
a  German,)  who  are  first  mentioned  towards  the  end  of  the  10th  century 
as  living  east  of  the  YistuhL  They  were  a  fierce  and  warlike  people 
who  sucoessftilly  resisted  all  attempts  of  the  Polish  Dukes  to  subdue 
them.  Christianity  was  introduced  among  them  after  long  and  sangui- 
nary wars,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  who 
in  11^,  completed  their  conquest,  and  made  the  territory  the  property 
of  the  Order.  Numerous  German  colonists  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
immigrated,  and  flourishing  cities  began  to  rise  in  the  desolated  country. 
Gradually  the  Order  began  to  decline,  and  not  being  able  any  longer  to 
hold  their  own  against  the  powerful  Polish  Kings,  whose  vassals  they 
had  become,  they  called  as  their  Grand  Master,  in  the  year  1511,  AI« 
brecht,  Duke  of  Brandenburg.  In  1625,  Prussia  was  solemnly  ceded  to 
him  by  Poland,  as  a  secular  hereditury  duchy.  In  1618,  Albrecht  Fed- 
erick,  Duke  of  Prussia,  died  without  issue,  and  the  duchy  passed  to  John 
Sigismond,  Kleoior  of  Brandenburg  ftom  the  house  of  HohenioDem. 
This  dynasty  (still  reigning  in  Prussia,)  first  come  into  the  possesion  of 
Brandenburg  in  1416,  when  the  German  Emperor  Sigismond,  in  order  ta 
get  money  flir  his  expensive  wars,  sold  that  electorate  to  Frederick  YI^ 
Ooont  of  HohenxoUem  and  Margrave  of  Nuremberg.  Elector  Sigismond, 
besides  acquiring  Prussia,  added  to  his  dominion  the  Duchy  of  Cleve, 
the  county  of  Ravensberg,  and  other  portions  of  Western  Germany,  thus 
laying  the  foundation  of  Prussia's  possessions  on  the  Rhine.  Frederick 
William,  the  «*  Great  Elector,"  (1640—1686,)  acquired  Eastern  Pomera^ 
nia  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  as  well  as  Magdeburg,  HalberstKtt, 
Minden,  &d  Frederick  III,  his  successor,  also  added  other  portions. 
Hia  feign,  however,  is  chiefly  important  by  his  obtaining  from  the  G(er- 
man  Emperor  the  privilege  for  himself  and  soooessori  of  the  tiHo  of 
Ki9g  of  Prussia.  On  the  18th  January,  1701,  he  phioed  with  his  own 
h^nds  the  regal  crown  on  his  head  at  Kdnigsberg,  where  the  Kipgs  of 
Prussia  have  sinoe  been  crowned,  and  called  himself  Frederick  L  At 
this  period  the  p<^ulation  numbered  one  million  and  a  half    The  first 
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King  of  Prussia  made  few  efforts  to  increase  the  territory  left  him  by 
the  Great  Elector,  but  his  sacoessor,  Frederick  William  I,  (1718—1740,) 
baring  acquired  a  treasure  of  nine  millions  of  thalers,  bought  fitmily  do- 
mains to  the  amount  of  fire  million  thalers,  and  raised  the  annual  income 
of  the  country  to  six  millions,  three-fourths  of  which  sum  was  spent  on 
the  army.  After  adding  part  of  Ponierania  to  the  possessions  of  the 
house,  he  left  his  son  and  successor,  Frederick  II,  called  ^'  the  Qreat^** 
(1740—1786,)  a  sUte  of  47,770  square  mfles,  with  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions inhabitants.  Frederick  II  adiled  SQesiai  an  area  of  14,200  square 
miles,  with  one  and  a  quarter  millions  of  inhibitants ;  this,  with  the 
laige  territory  gained  in  the  ifarst  parUtiou  of  Poland,  increased  Prussia 
to  74,840  square  miles^  wiAh  a  population  of  mofe.than  fire  and  a  half 
miltiona.  Under  the  reign  of  his  successot^  Frederick  William  II»4he 
state  was  enlaiged  by  the  acquisition  of  Anspach  and  Baireutli,  (ceded  to 
Bararia  in  1815,)  as  well  as  the  vast  territory  acquired  in  the  second  par- 
tition of  Poland,  which  extended  its  area  to  nearly  100,000  aqnare  milesi 
with  about  nine  millions  of  people.  Under  Frederick  William  III,  (1797 
-^1840,)  nearly  one-half  of  this  state  was  appropriated  by  Napoleon ; 
but  the  Congress  of  Yieuna  (1816),  not  only  restored  this  loss,  but 
added  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  Bhine-lands^  and  ^wedisii 
Pomeranla,  molding  Prussia  into  two  sepante  pieces  of  territory^  wM 
a  total  area  of  107,800  squaie  miles,  and  a  p<pi^tknof  IO,250,00a 

This  kingdom  was  consolidated  into  a  compact  state  of  187,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  28,678,085,  by  the  war  of  1366,  when  the 
duchies  of  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and.  Lauenbui^  formerly  belonging  to 
Denmark,  the  kingdom  of  QaaoTor,  the  electorate  of  Hesse-Cassei,  the 
duchy  of  Nassau,  and  the  Free  City  of  Fraxd^fort  were  added.  The 
treaty  of  Prague,  which  terminated  the  war,  likewise  provided  for  the 
entire  exclusion  of  Auatria^fiwm  Germany,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Noiih  German  Union,  in  which  thepoUttcsl  and  military  feadership  was 
giyea  to  Prussia* 

For  civil  and  eockwastical  purpopes  the  monaichj  is  dlrided  into 
provinces,  which,  in  ^828  and  1867  were  as  follows: 


Braadenbeig ^,549,602 •  •  .2,719,776 ^.16^06 

F6ineraiiia 877.666 1,446,636 12,130  " 

SUesia 8,896,661 8,686;761 16,666 

fittDDf .1,408,888 2,067,066......,,  8,739 

Westpbalia 1,228,644 .1,707,726...,,...  7,771 

Bhine— CteTes 1,075,026*  a.ARji«iKft  iaqaa 

Lower  Bhine 1,126,297  f <«,*&M«» io,aw 

Ervsiria  Bast 1,216, 164  (^  «  aaa  cma  ^m^A^ 

FnusiaWeflt 792,207  J 5,oto,ww ^.,  za,oe<r 

Pbeen 1,064,606 1,637,338.: .11,330 

HcdieBsollemftMide 66,368........    468 

8obkswigHohteki,XMnatarg..... 1,81^746«..^  ...  MU  , 

Biuover 1,937,637 14,846 

Franconia  (HeflBe-Kaasftu). 1,379,760 ....;.... 4,480 

Bk^h  privinceis divided  into  Regencies (BsgierungB-tmirMi^)  which  are 
agsjn  si^^divided  into  Cirdes(irr0iM)and  those  hito  parishes  {l£hinHndetk) 
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L  PBIXAKT  BOHOOLa 


B18TORI0AL  DSVELOPMBKT. 

A,  Anie-regal  Period, 

1.  Tbb  educational  history  of  Prussia  begins  with  the  first  establish- 
ments  in  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Elector  Joachim 
IL  constituted  the  nucleus  of  the  present  monarchy.  In  the  canonic  law 
of  this  Elector,  in  1540,  there  is  this  paragraph:  "  Whereas  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion  and  public  order  requires  that  youth  should 
reeeive  instruction  in  schools^  and  whereas  schools  have  been  in  the 
decline  of  late,  therefore  I  order  that  they  shall  be  reestablished,  reformed, 
and  tmpraved  in  all  towns  and  market*places."*  This  canonic  law^  then, 
presupposes  schoolmasters  and  school-houses,  rcfiBrring,  however,  to 
schools  in  towns  o^ly*  in  which  Latin  was  taught  besides  the  elementary 
branches. 

The  development  of  a  aduxl  system  in  the  gradually  growing  country, 
and  its  effect  on  the  people  in  consequence  of  this  ordinance,  and  of  that 
of  1573t  regulating  the  Visitations  and  organizing  the  Consistory,  is  only 
occasionally  and  vaguely  mentioned  during  a  period  of  two  hundred 
yean,  from  1579  to  1768,  and  then  always  in  connection  with  the 
chiirchea  These  notes  are  rare  and  deficient,  compared  with  those  of 
later  periods,  particularly  of  the  present  time.  There  were  such  gigantic 
claims  upon  the  energy  of  the  best  disposed  monarchs  of  the  country,  so 
many  different  wants  to  be  supplied,  dif&culties  to  be  removed,  and  there 
was  60  little  legal  poweri  that  tiie  common  schools  showed  very  little  im- 
provement for  centuries.  They  were  left  as  much  as  possible  to  them«> 
seUes.  The  monarch  appears  to  have  been  too  far  above  these  internal 
and  apparently  unimportant  affairs,  or  to  have  had  very  little  time  left. 
Nor  were  the  people  a  unit  either  in  religion  or  language.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  Jews,  there  were  Evangelic  and  Catholic,  Gernuin,  PoUsb,  and 
Lithuanian  subjects,  whose  communities  were  ruled  by  patrons^  who  did 
not  show  much  interest  There  may  have  been  sometimes  an  inclination 
to  do  something  in  one  dinection,  yet  there  was  no  pedagogic  experience 
to  effect  more  than  the  very  least  The  slow  and  clumsy  development  of 
an  educational  system  has  been  originally  effected  by  provinces.  Evan- 
gelic Brandenburg,  the  nucleus  of  the  growing  State,  accepted  the  $tatut 

quo  in  the  districts,  when  they  were  annexed,  and  oocasionally  developed 

-^—  -  -  -  II  ^^ 

•  Mylivi^  ONMi.  Jlf«-ei^  V<1 1.,  Stct.  It    t  D»^,  L,  Put  1,  Sectkm  m 
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it  from  this  original  basia  •  It  was  not  before  1763  that  the  first  general 
regulation  was  issued ;  it  referred  to  the  country  schools  of  the  Evangelic 
districts,  excepting  the  French  Reformed  communitiea 

2.  In  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg,  the  ordinance  concerning  Visita- 
tions and  the  Gonsistoiy,  issued  by  John  Qeorge  in  1578,  presupposes, 
as  mentioned  before,  the  existence  of  schools,  school-masUflrs  and  their 
assistants ;  yet  these  schools  must  be  always  understood  to  be  town- 
schools.  There  were  none  in  villages  at  that  time,  nor  at  a  much  later 
period ;  there  is  no  mention  made  of  them  in  the  ordinance.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  Church  of  the  year  1540  directs  the  sacristans  to  teach  the 
catechism  to  children  and  servants ;  this  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
step  taken  to  render  a  subsequent  organization  of  schools  possible.  There 
were  girls*  schools  in  towns,  but  no  particulars  about  them  are  reported. 

The  instruction  for  the  Visitation  of  Churches,  of  the  year  1 600,  refers 
to  town-schools  only.  It  was  not  before  the  close  of  the 'Thirty  Years' 
War,  under  the  reign  of  Frederic  William  the  Qreat,  that  boys'  and  girls' 
schools  were  established  in  villages ;  these  mark  the  beginning  of  a  sys- 
tem of  instruction  in  the  country.  In  1662  it  was  ordered  that  the 
churches  and  communities  (i.  e.  the  representatives  of  church  property 
and  of  the  individuals  belonging,  to  the  parish,)  were  to  exert  their  influ- 
ence that  good  schools  might  be  established  here  and  there,  in  villages, 
market-places  and  towns.  Nothing  more  can  be  found  about  these 
schools. 

3.  Large  districts,  having  a  political  organization,  were  annexed  to 
Brandenburg,  viz.,  under  John  Sigismund,  (1609,)  Jalich  Hark  and  Ra- 
vensberg,  and  (1619)  the  duchy  of  Prussia;  under  the  great  Elector, 
Western  Hinterpommem  with  dependencies,  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg 
and  the  principalities  of  Halberstadt  and  Minden.  The  schools  of  the 
Reformed  and  Lutheran  parishes  in  the  Rhenish  districts  attracted  soon 
the  attention  of  the  government ;  some  steps  were  taken  to  establish  a 
schcioi  system  by  directing  that  the  Reformed  parish  schools  should  be 
guided  by  the  edict  of  the  great  Elector  (1662,)  the  Lutheran  parish- 
schools  by  that  of  1687,  and  that  public  parochial  schools  were  to  be 
maintained,  and  private  schools  (  Winhelsehulen)  prohibited.  Preparations 
were  made  in  1687  to  establish  in  Wesel  a  ^*  nursery  for  teachers,*^  called 
Contubernium,  fix)m  which,  subsequently,  alumni  were  sent  to  a  normal 
school..  Nothing  is  said  in  these  ordinances  about  Catholic  schools. 
There  had  been  schools  in  the  city  of  Kdnigsberg,  in  Prussia  proper,  even 
before  the  secularization  of  the  "  grand-masters,"  but  in  the  country 
were  none  at  that  time;  the  instructions  issued  in  1668  and  1598  mention 
them  for  the  first  time.  The  establishment  of  public  schools  hi  Pomera- 
nia  took  place  at  a  comparatively  recent  period.  The  organization  of  the 
church  of  1563  knows  nothing  about  village  schools.  In  the 'section 
which  treats  on  sehools,  it  is  directed  that  *' (German  writing-schools  and 
maiden-schools  were  to  be  established  in  towns,  besides  Latin  schools; 
that  the  teachers  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  town  councils ;  that  the 
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treasury  had  to  find  them  lodging ;  that  they  might  receive  a  present 
from  the  treasury  when  pious  and  obliging  to  the  minister ;  that  their 
salary,  however,  was  to  be  paid  by  the  pupils,  whom  they  had  to  teach 
reading,  orthography,  calligraphy  and  arithmetic,  make  them  learn  their 
catechism  and  go  to  hear  the  sermon,  all  according  to  a  system  prescribed 
by  the  minister.  The  first  attempt  at  an  establishment  of  Evangelic 
public  schools  in  Magdeburg  was  made  after  the  termination  of  the  Thirty 
Tears*  War.  The  sacristans  were  admonished  by  an  edict  of  the  admin- 
istrator Augustus  in  1652,  to  be  obedient  assistants  of  the  ministers  in  all 
their  o£Scial  duties,  to  teach  the  lads  and  lasses  reading  and  writing,  also 
to  instruct  them  in  the  catechism,  and  singing  of  Christian  hymns ;  the 
ministers  were  directed  to  enforce  these  regulations,  and  to  persuade 
parishioners  to  send  their  children  to  school.  These  instructions  were 
not  only  given,  but  a  general  church  visitation  assisted  in  their  being 
attended  to  and  acted  upon.  This  visitation  found  the  schools  in  a  mis- 
erable condition,  and  the  result  of  their  report  was  the  instructions  of 
1666  recommending  the  establishment  of  schools.  Tet  it  appears  from 
Augustus'  school  regulations  of  1656  for  the  Latin  schools  in  towns  and 
fbr  village  schools,  that  the  establishment  of  the  latter  had  not  yet  been 
effected.  These  regulations  were  not  revised  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

B.  Kingdom  of  Pntssia. 
1.  The  Prussian  system  of  public  education  does  not  at  once  commence 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  Although  at  the  time 
of  Frederic  I.  those  branches  and  grades  of  public  education  received 
sufficient  encouragement  which  might  assist  in  diffusing  glory  and  splen- 
dor around  the  new  crown  and  the  states,  now  united  in  one  monarchy ; 
yet  nothing  of  consequence  was  done  for  common,  elementary  schools,  if 
we  except  a  slight  encouragement  to  assist  schoolmasters'  widows  and 
orphans,  and  a  decree  enjoining  stricter  visitationa  Now  this  is  very 
little  indeed,  for  however  well  calculated  visitations  may  be  for  the  man- 
agement of  an  administration,  the -persons  charged  with  their  execution 
do  not  manage  it,  in  spite  of  all  its  instructions  and  regulations ;  their 
praise  or  dissatisfaction  is  always  too  late.  The  management  of  instruc- 
tion by  the  men  who  teach  is  naturally  the  principal  consideration.  The 
value  and  efficiency  of  a  system  of  education  mainly  rests  with  the 
teachers  as  a  class,  and  there  can  not  exist  a  proper  system  so  long  as 
there  are  no  proper  teachers.  The  practical  working  of  the  system  of 
instruction  remained  without  life  and  without  effect,  for  the  essential  de- 
sideratum of  success,  the  right  kind  of  teachers,  did  not  yet  exist  Per- 
sons in  towns^  called  teachers,  were,  more  or  less,  dissipated  men,  or  can- 
didates for  orders,  who  accepted  the  office  of  teachers  for  the  purpose 
only  of  the  sooner  obtaining  the  more  lucrative  position  of  a  preacher — a 
practice  not  yet  quite  extinct  In  villages,  the  persons  called  teachers 
were  tradesmen,  practicing  their  craft,  discharged  gentlemen's  servants, 
and  invalid  soldiers.  Individuals  of  proper  education  and  any  knowledge 
of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  did  not  exist  at  all,  and  even  the  num- 
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ber  of  those  teachers  who  did  their  work  poorly  enough,  was  not  suffi- 
cient The  firm  establishment  of  a  system  of  public  education  promising 
progressive  development  was  the  fruit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
the  merit  belongs  particularly  to  the  administrations  of  Frederic  William 
L  and  of  Frederic  II.,  who  in  many  respects  may  be  considered  as  one 
and  the  same  person, 

FBBDBBIO  WILLIAM  L 

Ow  The  reign  of  Frederic  William  I.  was  a  period  of  collectings  pra- 
paring,  trying.  The  thrifty  king  did  not  only  collect  money  and  soldiers 
for  the  future  great  prince  of  battle,  but  he  also  bequeathed  to  the -future 
great  prince  of  peace  a  population,  trained  to  be  obedient  to  government, 
to  fear  God,  to  be  industrious  and  thrifty.  He  alone  has  established 
eighteen  hundred  schools.  The  so-called  jnetitm  concentrated  under  his 
protection  in  Halle,  and  extended  its  influence  thence  over  all  the  Proa- 
sian  provinces.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  consequence  of  these  more 
profound  views  of  human  life,  a  hitherto  unknown  interest  in  education 
and  instruction  manifested  itself^  particularly  in  what  is  now  called  peda- 
gogic ability.  Since  Franke*8  active  exertions  in  the  orphan  school  %t 
Halle,  there  exist,  particularly  in  Prussia,  teachers,  real  school-teachers, 
i.  e.  persons  who  do  not  teach  at  random  or  are  guided  only  by  tradition 
and  in^inct,  but  who  teach  with  love  and  intelligence,  who  take  an  ear- 
nest interest  in  their  business  aa  instructors,  who  are  able  to  enter  into 
the  nature  of  the  young,  who  hope  and  expect  success  as  a  result  of  the 
ability  with  which  they  conscientiously  perform  their  duties,  and  not  as 
an  accidental  result  of  favorable  circumstances.  Thus  were  the  princi- 
ples found  on  which  the  art  of  teaching,  the  personal  influence  of  the 
teachers,  and  teachers  as  a  dass,  as  it  is  at  present,  could  *  be  developed. 

Frank e  and  his  friends,  guided  probably  by  what  they  knew  of  the 
pedagogic  efforts  of  Ernest  the  Pious,  in  Ootha,  by  the  writings  of  Ratich, 
and  still  more  by  those  of  Comenius,  now  devote  themselves  with  earnest 
zeal  to  the  thorough  education  of  teachers,  mainly  indeed  for  the  benefit 
of  those  schools  that  had  been  established  under  Frank^'s  superintend- 
ence, and  which  grew  visibly  larger  and  increased  rapidly  in  number. 
These  exertions  of  Frank^*s  attracted  the  general  attention  more  and 
more.  Men,  distinguished  for  their  organizing  talents  and  tendencies, 
like  Frederic  William  1.  and  Frederic  II.,  easily  comprehended  that,  if 
they  would  call  into  existence  and  keep  alive  hundreds  of  schools,  they 
should  also  direct  their  attention  to  the  means  of  obtaining  teachers,  for 
teachers  do  not  fall  from  the  skies,  nor  can  a  supply  of  them  be  obtained 
by  those  practices  which  furnished  recruits  for  the  army.  The  patent  of 
10th  November,  1782,  is  a  result  of  this  attention;  it  contains  some  re- 
strictions in  the  admission  of  schoolmasters,  directing  that  besides  tailors, 
weavers,  smiths,  wheelwrights  and  carpenters,  no  individuals  belonging 
to  other  classes  of  tradesmen  should  be  appointed  as  teachers  in  country 

schools,  and  as  sacristans.    Again,  in  the  rescript  of  September  17th,  1788^ 

*> 
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it  is  said :  "  that  no  vagrant  tailors  and  pedlars  should  he  tolerated,  and 
that  no  tailors  should  have  permission  to  settle  in  country  places,  except 
as  sacristans  and  schoolmasters  ;**  evidently  to  secure  to  these  individuals 
some  profits  from  their  trade  as  tailors. 

A  preacher  named  SchtnmeSer  had  opened  in  Stettin,  in  1785,  a  kind 
of  normal  school,  at  which  the  king  expressed  his  particular  satisfaction ; 
hut  he  considered  it  of  still  greater  importance  to  issue  an  order  to  abbot 
Steinmctz  of  Rloster-Bergen,  near  Magdeburg,  on  December  5th,  178G, 
about  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  at  that  placa  Most  promi- 
nent in  the  development  of  the  system  of  instruction  during  his  reign 
and  that  of  his  heir  were  the  evident  b^nnings  of  an  organization  of 
the  teachers*  education,  and  consequently  of  a  methodical  treatment  of 
the  objects  of  instruction,  whilst  all  the  other  requisites  of  public  schools 
received  due  attention  in  order  to  maintain  and  develop  them.  Thus, 
issued  Frederic  William  I.  (October,  1718,)  a  royal  ordinance,  a  regula- 
tion for  the  Reformed  Evangelic,  Presbyterian,  Latin,  classical  and 
common  schools ;  the  first  school  regulation  applied  to  all  the  religious 
creeds  mentioned  in  the  whole  monarchy,  except  Mark  and  Ravensberg. 

The  Evangelic  superintendents  and  provosts'of  the  Kurmark  received 
in  1715  their  instruction  concerning  visitations.  The  king  decreed  in 
subsequent  ordinances  a  general  obligation  to  attend  school,  a  real  bless- 
ing which  now  has  grown  to  be  an  established  habit  of  the  people.  Some 
pedagogic  and  political  fanatics  of  progress,  as  well  as  ultramontane 
priests  of  our  days,  who  pass  themselves  off  as  the  real  wardens  of  the 
peoples'  interests,  have  had  the  hardihood  to  question  the  legality  and 
usefulness  of  these  ordinances,  or  even  to  lament  the  results  which  they 
have  produced ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  English  and  French,  who  prove 
how  slowly  the  education  of  the  people  advances,  even  in  our  enlightened 
age,  when  the  subject  of  instruction  is  left  to  uneducated  families.  **  The 
superintendents  were  directed  to  take  the  education  of  able  schoolmasters 
in  hand,  either  by  training  them  themselves  or  by  having  them  trained 
under  their  superintendence  by  well  qualified  and  pious  teacher&  Who- 
ever had  any  knowledge  of  a  good  schoolmaster,  should  inform  the 
superintendent  of  the  fikct"  But  State  institutions  for  the  education  of 
teachers  were  not  yet  established ;  their  importance  was  not  yet  fully  retl- 
isEed  ;  they  were  to  spring  up  spontaneously  and  with  little  or  no  expense. 

Having  found  during  his  frequent  journeys  through  Prussia  and  Lith- 
uania that  the  peasants,  particularly  in  Lithuania,  "  were  in  a  roost  de- 
plorable state  of  ignorance,''  (July  2d,  1718,)  he  directed  the  authorities 
at  Konigsberg  to  assist  each  other  in  their  efforts,  *^  in  order  to  relieve 
this  ignorance  at  last"  He  himself  sent  for  this  purpose  several  commis- 
sioners to  Lithuania,  provided  the  larger  villages  with  schoolmasters,  and 
.gave  to  each  of  them  some  land  **  firee  of  rent  and  taxes ;"  he  renewed 
his  orders  from  time  lo  time,  and  desired  the  increase  of  schools  still 
more  emphatically  after  having  induced  colonists  fi^>m  different  countries, 
particularly  from  Sdsbvurg,  to  settle  in  his  dominiona.     A  long  time, 
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however,  ]Mt8sed,  before  he  could  publish  and  execute  bis  ^^principia 
reffulatita,^*  which  were  henceforth  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  province 
of  Prussia.  On  their  publication  (Feb.  Slst,  1787,)  it  was  announced 
**that  the  king  had  not  only  seen  with  great  pity  the  infidelity  and  dark- 
ness in  which  the  youths  in  some  portions  of  the  kingdom  had  been 
living  and  grown  up  to  their  temporal  and  eternal  danger,  but  that  he 
had  also  issued  instructions  from  time  to  time,  how  to  remedy  it  Having 
been  unable  to  attain  this  end  as  yet,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  place  the  youths  every  where  under  the  guidance  of  able 
individuals,  and  to  order  that  the  latter  should  be  provided  with  the  nec- 
essaries of  life;  that  he  had  therefore  most  graciously  pleased  to  give 
fifly  thousand  thalers  for  all  time  to  come,  to  be  employed  without  dimi- 
nution for  the  maintenance  of  the  empire  of  God."  The  interests  of  this 
capital  were  to  be  employed  for  the  proper  assistance  of  those  schools 
which  could  not  raise  the  money  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  a  school- 
master, or  which  from  accidents  were  temporarily  unable  to  do  so,  and 
lastly,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  assistance  in  the  rebuilding  of  school- 
houses,  destroyed  by  fire.  The  administration  of  this  foundation,  known 
by  the  designation  mons' pietatUy  was  in  the  hands  of  trustees  presided 
over  by  a  minister  of  State.  The  interests  were  distributed  by  parochial 
and  school  commissioners.  The  Principia  embraced  detailed  instructions 
for  those  who  had  to  contribute  to  the  building  of  school-houses,  others 
•concerning  the  schoolmaster's  income,  and  some  remarks  directed  to  the 
nobility  and  clergy,  stating  that  they  were  ezpeeied  to  assist  in  providing 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  schoolmastei*;  from  this  it  may  be  inferred  that 
those  great  social  interests  did  not  so  heartily  support  the  royal  inten- 
tions as  would  have  been  becoming  in  them.  The  following  paragraph 
of  the  Principia  deserves  particular  attention,  viz. :  "The  parishes  form- 
ing school  societies  were  obliged  to  build  school-houses  and  to  keep  them 
in  repair ;  the  State  to  furqish  the  necessary  timber  and  fire-wood ;  the 
expenses  for  doors,  windows,  and  stoves,  to  be  obtained  by  collections ; 
every  church  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  teacher  four  thalers  per  an- 
num;  every  child  under  instruction  from  its  fourth  to  its  twelfth  year, 
four  groschen  per  annum ;  the  peasants  to  furnish  certain  provisions ; 
the  teacher  to  have  the  right  of  free  pasture  for  his  small  stock  and  some 
fees  from  every  child  confirmed  ;  lastly,  the  government  to  pay  school- 
foes  when  a  peasant  should  send  more  than  one  child  to  school,  and  to 
give  the  teacher  one  acre  of  land,  which  should  be  tilled  by  the  villagers." 
It  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  these 
school  regulations,  if  properly  carried  out,  being  issued  at  a  time  when 
the  government  of  scarcely  any  state  of  Europe  had  as  yet  given  impulse 
to  the  awakening  of  an  interest  in  public  schools.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  a  general  and  effective  execution  of  these  instructions  could  not  be 
thought  o^  seeing  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  country  people  at  that 
period,  which  prevented  them  from  appreciating  public  instruction.  In- 
Aumerable  obstadea  were  to  be  removed ;   money  was  to  be  raised,  to 
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which  both  {MBople  and  nobility  were  opposed,  well  qualified  teachers 
were  required^  whoooaM  not  be  found ;  and  hence  the  regulation  allowed 
their  selection  to  be  made  from  among  the  tradesmen,  who,  at  that  Um^ 
possessed  very  rarely  the  proper  qualifications.  Public  education  could, 
therefore,  only  gradually  assert  its  claims  by  conquering  the  prejudicea 
and  tlte  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  an  unceasing  and  energetic  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  government  was  required  to  avoid  Suspension  and  to 
render  progress  possible. 

Frederic  William  I.  having  taken  possession  of  an  important  portion 
of  Pomerania,  showed  equal  solicitude  for  this  country  ;  he  provided  by 
special  orders  for  the  salary  of  the  schoolmasters ;  desired  that  a  more 
regular  attendance  at  school  should  be  enforced ;  sent  several  teachers 
from  the  Berlin  Real-School,  and  gave  even  some  directions  concerning 
the  subject  of  instruction.  "  The  clergyman  shall  regulate  the  method 
of  instruction  by  the  advice  of  the  prcepcHtuB,*^  ^'  The  schoolmaster 
shall  diligently  rehearse  the  minister's  catechisation  at  school,  and  the 
minister  may  cause  him  to  catechise  the  children  in  his  presence,  if  he 
considers  him  able  to  do  so.*'  The  instruction  for  visitations  of  town- 
schools  in  Pomerania  directed  the  visitors  to  make  such  inquiries  as 
would  show  an  active  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  Among 
others :  "  Whether  unnecessary  private  primary  schools  were  suffered  to 
exist  to  the  detriment  of  public  schools?"  "What  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  system  of  instruction  might  be  offered  f  "  **  Whether 
the  vacations  were  unnecessary  and  too  long  ?"  The  ^"^ pr^BpoHtut "  was 
required  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  and  give  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  system  of  instruction. 

The  king  issued  at  the  request  of  the  city  authorities  of  Berlin,  on  Oo- 
tober  16th,  1738,  a  circular  of  instructions  for  the  private  schools  in  that 
town  and  its  suburbs,  which,  having  been  approved  by  the  highest  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  gives  the  most  correct  idea  of  the  condition  of 
schools  in  cities  in  th&t  period.  This  circular  is  subdivided  into  five  sec- 
tions :  the  first  treats  on  the  method  of  instituting  schoolmasters ;  the 
second  on  the  requisite  abilities  and  qualifications  of  schoolmasters ;  the 
third  on  their  duties ;  the  fourth  on  their  salaries ;  the  fifth  on  the  rela- 
tion of  parents  to  schools.  The  ordinances  of  tliis  able,  well-meaning 
and  often  misapprehended  prince  are  always  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
immediate  wants  of  the  young,  with  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  com- 
munities, and  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  country ;  they  fix  the 
salary  of  the  teachers  according  to  the  pretensions  which,  in  his  life-time, 
they  could  have,  as  a  recompense  for  their  probably  very  moderate  ac- 
complishments. The  price  of  a  teacher  must  be  necessarily  low,  when 
there  is  no  strong  popular  inclination  for  learning,  as  was  the  case  in  that 
time. 

Though  the  king  had  shown  so  much  earnest  and  well-meaning  solici- 
tude, and  though  the  number  of  schools  had  been  greatly  increased,  yet 
a  real  development  of  the  system  of  instruction  was  not  yet  effected. 
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The  strict  decrees  of  the  government  had,  however,  accustomed  the  peo- 
ple to  accommodate  themselves  in  the  matter  of  education  to  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  have  a  certain  respect  for  schools. 
But  the  teachers,  as  a  class,  did  their  work  mechanically,  following,  as  it 
were,  a  heaten  track,  so  easily  made ;  there  was  no  genius  as  yet  in  the 
mechanism  of  school  management 
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h,  Frederic  XL  followed  the  example  of  his  &ther.  Though  the  war 
till  1763  would  not  allow  him  either  time  or  means  to  do  much  for  the 
schools,  yet  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  them  even  during  that  period.  To 
remove  any  doubt  from  the  minds  of  the  patrons  and  communities  as  to 
the  continued  observance  of  those  ordinances  which  were  so  little  to  their 
taste,  because  they  imposed  on  them  the  support  of  schools,  and  which 
were,  therefore,  but  very  partially  obeyed,  he  issued  on  the  18th  October, 
1740,  29th  October,  1741,  and  ag&in  in  the  year  of  peace,  on  2d  January, 
1748,  *'  the  regulation  concerning  the  support  of  the  schools  established 
in  the  villages  of  Prussia.*^  He  did  not  only  direct  that  new  schools 
should  be  established,  but  commanded  that  the  teachers  should  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  ordered  "that  the  existing  school  regulation  and  the 
arrangements  made  in  pursuance  thereof  should  be  permanent,  and  that 
DO  change  should  be  made  under  any  pretext  whatever."  The  great  king 
showed  thus  his  interest  in  the  development  of  the  schools  earnestly  and 
intelligently  rather  by  orders  and  instructions  than  by  actual  pecuniary 
assistance.  He  had,  however,  found  in  Hecker  a  real  treasure,  whose 
personal  influence  could  effect  more,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  than  the 
expenditure  of  money.  By  the  exertions  of  this  meritorious  min  there 
had  been  established,  in  1748,  to  the  greatest  satis&ction  of  the  king,  a 
Normal  School  for  the  Kurmark,  in  connection  with  the  Berlin  -Real- 
school. 

When  the  king  established  the  Lutheran  EUgh  Consistory,  he  /luthor- 
ized  this  branch  of  government  to  pay  direct  attention  to  the  schools, 
chiefly  to  those  in  Kurmark,  in  order  that  they  might  be  furnished  with 
able  schoolmasters,  and  that  the  young  be  well  educated.  Thus  he  in- 
tended to  make  the  system  of  instruction  in  Kurmark  an  example  and 
model,  to  be  imitated  by  the  other  portions  of  the  monarchy.  It  was 
further  authorized  to  draft  an  instruction  for  the  provincial  consistories, 
^  BO  that  it  could  then  be  determined  how  far  the  noble  patrons  and  gov- 
ernment officers  had  to  concur  in  the  appointment  of  schoolmasters.** 
This  amounted  to  another  adjournment  of  this  difficult  question,  which 
was  still  to  be  solved.  The  Berlin  Normal  School,  above  mentioned,  was 
made  in  1768  the  centre  of  the  whole  system  of  public  education,  by  the 
order  that  all  vacancies  for  royal  sacristans  and  schoolmasters  should  be 
filled  "  by  individuals  educated  in  that  Normal  School."  Minden  and 
Bavensberg  received  special  regulation  for  their  country  schools. 

The  solicitude  of  the  government  was,  during,  the  Seven  Years*  War, 
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necessarily  limited  to  the  prevention  of  harm,  or  to  the  least  possible  as- 
sistance where  the  war  had  done  its  worst  But  the  king  issued,  seven 
days  before  the  ratification  of  peace,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1768,  the 
order  to  Mr.  Groshopp,  director  of  the  supreme  court  of  Kurmark,  "  that 
he  should  direct  his  attention,  alter  the  restoration  of  peace,  to  schools;*' 
and  on  the  12th  of  February  he  sent  to  the  minister  of  state,  Count 
Dankelmann,  several  good  schoolmasters  whom  he  had  engaged  in  Leip- 
sdg,  with  the  order  to  employ  and  provide  for  them  on  his  royal  estates 
in  Kurmark  and  Pomerania.  Having  issued  an  ordinance  at  Schweid- 
nitz,  March  20th,  1768,  '*  concerning  the  maintenance  of  schools,"  he 
ordered,  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  that  a  regulation  for  all  the  provinces 
should  be  drafted.  It  was  published  on  the  12th  of  August,  1763,  under 
the  title,  "  General  school  regulations  for  the  whole  monarchy,*'  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  Prussian  constitution  of  public  schools  to  this  day.  Its 
essential  articles,  such  as  obligation  to  attend  school ;  beginning  and  end 
of  the  period  of  this  obligation ;  the  fees ;  the  fines  for  truancy  ;  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  clergy  to  visit  schools,  &c.,  have  been  either  made  portions 
of  subsequent  legislation,  or  are  still  de  facto  law  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  latter  is  considered  not  sufficient  or  not  applicable.  Its  tendency  is 
that  eyery  thing  should  be  so  arranged,  '*  that  the  pernicious  ignorance, 
so  contradictory  to  Christianity,  could  be  removed  and  prevented,  and 
that  in  future,  abler  and  better  subjects  might  be  educated  in  schools.** 
Hecker,  counselor  of  the  high  consistory,  is  its  author,  as  is  generally 
known ;  he  completed  it  on  the  28d  of  June,  1768,  and  sent  it  to  the 
counselors  Sadewasser,  Yon  Irwing,  Sack,  and  Arnold,  to  take  their 
opinion ;  it  received  the  countersign  of  Dankelmann,  the  minister  of  state, 
was  dated  12th  of  August,  and  became  a  law  by  Fredericks  signature  on 
the  23d  of  September,  1763 ;  the  king  having  not  only  seen  it  before,  but 
had  read  and  perfected  it  This  comprehensive  document  is  a  master- 
piece of  completeness,  of  lucidity,  of  logical  arrangement  and  tone.  The 
legislator  knows  perfectly  what  he  aims  at,  says  it  very  plainly  and  with- 
out reserve,  and  every  subject  of  the  State  can  clearly  see  what  he  lis 
required  to  do.  The  regulations  are  not  behind  their  age,  but  at  its 
height,  and  vitalize  all  the  pedagogic  intelligence  acquired  and  expisrience 
accumulated  at  that  time.  They  do  not  relieve  the  subjects  of  any  obli- 
gations; on  the  contrary  they  set  them  a  task  which  required  some 
exertion ;  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  kind  and  well  meaning.  Noth- 
ing is  vague ;  they  aim  at  definite  resulta  They  are  not  regulations 
which  admitted  of  no  change,  but  provided  for  progress  in  due  time. 
They  are,  indeed,  no  Utopian  and  illusive  school  organization,  such  as  the 
&ncy  pedagogium  was,  which  pervaded  the  world  in  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod ;  they  are  the  expression  of  the  matured  and  earnest  royal  will, 
adapted  to  the  real  condition  of  the  country,  and  therefore  Frederic  may 
well  call  them  "  a  constitution  for  the  country  schools  in  all  his  prov- 
inces.'* 
This  general  regulation  for  country  schools  consists,  beside  preface  and 
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concluding  remarks,  of  twenty-six  articles.  Articles  one  to  eleven  aim  at 
a  proper  organization  of  a  community  of  pupils,  viz. :  one  to  five,  attend- 
ance at  school ;  seven  to  eight,  payment  of  school  fees  and  provisions  for 
the  children  of  the  really,  poor;  nine  to  eleven,  provisions  to  enforce  reg- 
ular attendance  at  school,  either  by  persuasion  or  by  severe  punishment 
Articles  twelve  and  thirteen  contain  regulations  for  the  patrons  concern- 
ing the  appointment  of  teachers.  Article  fourteen  institutes  an  examin- 
ation, to  which  teachers  before  their  appointment  should  be  subjected. 
For  the  royal  schools  in  district  towns  and  villages,  only  such  teachers 
are  to  be  appointed  who  have  been,  at  least  for  some  time,  pupils  of  the 
sacristans'  and  schoolmaster^s  normal  school  of  Kurmark,  in  Berlin,  and 
who  have  acquired  there  practical  knowledge  of  silk  industry  and  of  the 
method  of  school-keeping  as  practiced  in  the  German  schools  of  Trinity 
church.  Article  fifteen  prohibits  all  private  primary  schools  on  the  pen- 
alty of  a  fine.  Article  sixteen  treats  on  the  life  and  conduct  of  the 
schoolmaster.  Beginning  with  article  seventeen,  there  follow  regulations 
concerning  the  plan  of  lessons,  entering  into  the  detail  of  this  subject 
Article  twenty  treats  on  the  text-books  to  be  used,  "  because  the  country 
has  become  inundated  by  all  sorts  of  text-books,  particularly  by  commen- 
taries to  the  catechism  and  by  so-called  roads  to  salvation ;  and  because 
every  clergyman  selects  text-books  according  to  his  likings,  or  compiles 
them  himself  and  has  them  printed.  Article  twenty-two  treats  of  proper 
discipline ;  article  twenty-three  of  Sunday  laws  for  schools ;  article  twenty- 
four,  relative  position  of  schoolmaster  and  pastor ;  article  twenty-five, 
regulations  for  the  pastors :  '^  Any  pastor  who,  contrary  to  expectation, 
should  be  found  slow  and  negligent  in  his  visitations  of  the  schools,  and 
in  his  attendance  to  the  duties  imposed  on  him  by  these  regulations,  ibc, 
shall  be  suspended  for  a  certain  time  cum  effeetu,  or  even  discharged  from 
his  office,  according  to  circumstances.*'  Article  twenty-six  gives  instruction 
for  superintendents  and  other  school  authorities  concerning  circuits  and 
visitations  and  reports  on  them.  '*And  we  command  that  this  shall  be 
unfailingly  done,  in  order  to  report  incapable  schoolmasters  to  the  high 
consistory,  and  to  remove  the  ignorance  of  the  peasantry,  as  well  as  to 
save  the  young  from  perdition." 

The  High  Consistory  had  expected  great  difficulties,  even  before  pub- 
lishing these  regulations,  particularly  **  on  account  of  the  very  small  sal- 
aries and  perquisites  of  the  schoolmasters,"  and  they  had  not  deceived 
themselves.  The  authorities  in  Neumark  reported  the  impossibility  of 
taking  action  upon  them,  and  gave  a  description  of  the  miserable  condi- 
tion of  the  country-schools.  The  commission  at  Geldern  reported  that 
the  regulations  had  been  transmitted  to  the  two  Protestant  clergymen  in 
Geldern  and  Yierssen  only,  the  whole  district  being  Roman  Catholic. 
From  the  Magdeburg  district,  anonymous  complaints  came  in  that  the 
regulations  had  made  the  peasants  refractory,  that  the  latter  had  resolved 
to  discontinue  the  payment  of  the  *^fine"  to  the  schoolmasters,  if  they 
would  claim  higher  school-fees.     The  court  at  Minden  forbid  their  puhli- 
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cation,  and  prayed  that  the  school  regulations  of  1754  might  be  suffered 
to  remain  in  force.  The  High  Consistory  in  Breslaa  suggested  a  modified 
school  regulation  for  Silesia,  where  essential  improvements  in  the  system 
of  instruction  had  been  effected  since  1766,  which  would  be  endangered 
by  the  new  regulations ;  these  suggestions  were  approved  of  The  archives 
offer  nothing  to  show  how  they  were  accepted  in  Pomerania.  But  it  may 
be  presumed  that  they  encountered  there,  too,  many  obstacles,  though 
they  have  found  more  obedience  in  that  province  than  any  where  else, 
down  to  our  time.  Thus  the  general  and  effective  working  of  the  new 
regulations  was  not  only  delayed  and  made  powerless,  but  it  became 
necessary  to  submit  them  to  several  alterations  and  modifications. 

The  necessity  of  providing  in  a  similar  manner  for  town-schools  became 
soon  evident  The  High  Consistory  was  authorized  to  investigate  into 
their  condition,  and  it  was  ordered  that  henceforth  no  teacher  of  a  town* 
dchool  in  Kurmark  should  be  appointed  or  rise  to  a  higher  position  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  High  Consistory.  This  body  was 
also  invested  with  the  power  to  dismiss  lazy,  inefficient,  and  immoral 
teachers.  But  the  following  circumstances  threw  almost  insurmountable 
impediments  in  the  way  of  a  rapid  and  effectiye  progress,  intended  by 
the  humane  king,  and  of  the  action  of  the  ecclesiastic  department:  1, 
Not  only  the  patrons,  town  authorities,  and  landed  proprietors,  but  also 
a  large  portion  of  the  clergy,  and  some  executive  officers,  were  unwilling 
to  lend  their  assistance ;  2,  The  want  of  good  pedagogues  and  of  good 
educational  establishments  for  them  ;  8,  The  miserable  provisions  for  the 
salaries  of  teachers.  To  correct  these  embarrassments,  the  king  decreed 
that  the  interest  on  the  large  sums  of  money  which  he  allowed  Pome- 
rania, for  the  purpose  of  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  (the  first  few 
years  without  interest,  and  later  at  a  small  percentage,)  should  be  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  schools.  From  these  moneys  the  charitable  school- 
fund  was  formed,  which  produces  the  best  effects  in  that  province  even 
at  the  present  time.  At  the  same  time  he  directed  that  100,000  thalers 
should  be  invested  for  the  benefit  of  Kurmark,  and  that  the  four  per  cent 
interest  which  it  produced  should  be  expended  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  schools  and  salaries.  The  king  took  also  for  a  long  time  great  interest 
In  the  success  of  his  benevolent  intentions,  inquired  from  time  to  time 
what  progress  had  been  made,  and  desired  a  detailed  report  Having 
received  it  after  repeated  admonitions,  he  sent,  on  the  2d  February,  1769, 
a  cabinet  order  to  the  minister  of  state,  Von  Mtinchhausen,  in  which  he 
directed  his  attention  to  the  country  schools,  desired  "  a  comprehensible 
and  more  sensible  instruction  in  religion,  to  guide  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  children  and  of  peasants,  and  to  give  them  a  clearer  idea  of  their 
duties,"  (Beckedorf,  p.  42,  48.)  "  It  is  however  not  probable  that  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  were  reported  to  the  king  to  their  full  extent 
On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  a  more  favorable  condition  was  reported 
to  him.  There  exists  at  least,  a  remarkable  correspondence  between  the 
ecclesiastic  department  and  the  director  of  the  consistory  at  Stettin,  in 
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which  it  is  suggested  to  institute  improvements  mminly  in  places  situated 
on  those  roads  on  which  the  king  used  to  traTel,  when  he  was  inspecting 
his  army,  and  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  villages  on  the  road  and 
half  mile  (Prussian)  distant  either  way,  in  which  the  king  used  to  change 
postrhorses.  Thus  princes  are  flattered,  to  use  the  mildest  expression,** 
(Beckedorf.)  The  king  appears  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  pedagogic 
affiiirs  in  1769.  He  had,  on  several  occasions,  written  on  education  ;  in 
that  year  be  wrote  a  letter  {iur  F  education.  Works  1848,  IX.  113-399,) 
on  education  in  Prussia.  This  letter  was  published  in  1770,  and  sent  by 
the  king  to  the  minister  of  state,  Von  Miinchhausen,  with  the  order  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  University  to  it^  (Confr.  A  Tredlenberg,  Frederic 
the  Great,  Berlin,  1859,  p.  7.)  But  whether  the  king  felt  the  same  in- 
terest in  schools  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  is  a  question  which  Mr. 
Beckedorf  declines  to  answer.  For  on  the  81st  of  July,  1779,  an  order 
was  quite  unexpectedly  sent  to  the  department  of  ecclesiastic  affairs, 
**  enjoining  that,  if  there  were  among  the  invalids  any  who  could  read, 
write  and  cypher,  were  qualified  for  tlie  office  of  schoolmaster  at  country 
schools,  and  were  otherwise  not  objectioniCble,  they  should  be  employed 
at  those  schools  where  the  king  paid  the  salary,  &c.'*  Twent3'*one  years 
previous  to  that  date,  the  king's  resolution  of  July  9th,  1758,  had  decreed 
that  the  office  of  sacristans  and  schoolmasters  should  not  be  counted 
among  those  reserved  for  invalids.  How  earnestly  the  king  and  his  min- 
ister. Baron  Zedlitz,  desired  to  improve  the  system  of  instruction,  partic- 
ularly in  the  Mark  and  more  especially  in  Berlin,  may  be  learned  from 
the  correspondence  of  this  minister  with  the  prebendary  Von  Rochow.'^ 

When  the  king  had  conquered  Silesia  and  annexed  it  to  his  monarchy, 
he  intrusted  a  minister  of  state,  appointed  for  this  purpose,  with  its  ad- 
ministration. The  other  provinces  were  equally  got erned,  according  to 
their  original  constitutions.  Many  arrangements  were  made  to  give 
assistance,  strength  and  extension  to  the  Evangelic  churches  and  school& 
Such  were,  the  patent  of  notification  of  January  15th,  1742,  concerning 
the  organization  of  the  secular  and  ecclesiastic  courts  in  the  duchy  of 
Lower  Silesia ;  the  organization  of  the  Evangelic-Luthcmn  inspections 
and  presbyteries  for  the  duchy  of  Silesia,  Sept.  20th,  17i2 ;  and  partic- 
ularly the  circular  of  Dec.  13th,  1759,  issued  at  Breslau  and  directed  to 
all  vassals  and  inhabitants  of  the  districts,  and  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
department,  concerning  the  amelioration  of  schools  in  towns  and  in  the 
country.  The  accession  of  a  great  number  of  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
compelled  Frederic  IL  to  consider  that  many  paragraphs  of  the  general 
country  school  organization  could  not  be  acceptable  to  Catholic  inhabit- 
ants, and  to  devise  some  general  oi^nization  of  public  instruction,  which 
he  found  either  altogether  neglected,  or,  as  in  a  few  places,  just  beginning 
to  show  some  signs  of  life.  At  Sagan  arose,  a  hundred  years  ago,  the 
necessity  of  reconstructing  the  Catholic  parish  school,  connected  with 

the  Convent  of  the  Augustines,  so  that  the  most  distinguished  individ- 

■ 

*  Confr.  Litoimrjr  CoimpondBBee^  He.,  by  F^.  £b.  ▼.  Rodiow,  1779,  Berian,  pp.  1 J5-117. 
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Uftls  of  that  commanity  should  no  longer  be  compelled  to  send  their  chil' 
dren  into  the  better-conducted  Lutheran  school.  John  Ignaz  von  Fel- 
biger,*  then  (1762)  abbot  of  the  conTent,  having  read  some  books 
published  by  the  Berlin  Real-school,  and  sent  to  him  occasionally  by  a 
bookseller,  was  induced  to  go  to  Berlin  in  order  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
*^  how  far  the  excellent  precepts  of  the  book  mentioned  (3d  vol.  of  the 
revised  school  book,  Berlin,  1768,)  were  acted  upon.  He  convinced  him- 
self that  the  method  of  instruction  was  excellent,  became  Hecker^s  friend, 
devised  the  best  means  for  its  application  in  Sagan,  sent  two  able  young 
men  to  Hecker  to  be  instructed  by  him,  employed  them  at  the  school  in 
Sagan  after  having  acquired  the  requisite  knowledge,  reformed  the  school 
according  to  the  principles  obtaining  at  Berlin,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  it  soon  in  successful  activity.  The  Sagan  school  reform  was, 
by  accidental  circumstances,  introduced  into  the  town  of  Frankenstein. 
Yet,  though  it  had  taken  root  in  two  Silesian  towns^  it  was  far  from  being 
accepted  by  the  Catholic  population  in  the  whole  province. 

Whilst  the  king  had  been  occupied  with  the  idea  of  issuing  some  regu- 
lations concerning  the  establishment  and  improvement  of  the  system  of 
instruction  in  the  Catholic  schools,  his  minister,  Von  Habemdor^  re- 
ceived, in  1764,  information  of  (he  reform  that  had  taken  place  in  Sagan. 
He  wrote  at  once  to  Felbiger :  "  Assuming,  right  reverend  sir,  that  you 
have  made  the  method  of  the  real-school  in  Berlin  successfully  applicable 
to  the  Catholic  country-schools,  I  request  you  to  send  me  five  or  six 
copies  of  your  plan,  that  I  may  use  them  according  to  circumstances.*^ 
The  minister  had  this  regi^lation  for  the  village  schools  belonging  to  the 
convent  of  Sagan,  and  some  other  papers,  printed  and  distributed  among 
all  Roman  Catholic  priests  for  their  instruction  and  guidance.  He  com- 
municated the  organization  of  the  city-schools  in  Sagan  to  the  royal 
board  at  Breslau,  ordered  that  they  should  carry  them  into  effect  as  police 
laws,  and  directed  the  abbot  to  apgly  to  the  board  for  anything  he  might 
consider  necessary.  The  board  took  the  matter  in  hand  with  circum- 
spection and  zeal.  It  issued  a  decree  (November  12th,  1764,)  to  the 
episcopal  vicar,  according  to  which,  a,  Normal  schools  should  be  estabr 
lished ;  &,  every  new  pastor  should  pay  the  first  quartt'r  of  his  revenue 
to  defray  the  expenses ;  0,  he  should  be  obliged  to  qualify  himself  in  a 
normal  school  for  the  proper  management  of  schools ;  <2,  till  such  normal 
schools  had  been  established,  he  should  go  to  Sagan  to  familiarize  him- 
self there  with  the  reformed  method  of  instruction,  and  prove  his  having 
done  so  by  a  certificate ;  6,  every  candidate  for  orders  should  be  under 
the  same  obligation,  and  should  not  receive  the  permission  to  become  a 
clergyman  before  he  had  produced  such  a  certificate. 

Thus  the  Catholic  schools  received  an  impulse  all  at  once.  The  chief 
normal  school  was  solemnly  inaugurated,  November  4th,  1765,  and  is  stOl 
in  flourishing  condition ;  somewhat  later  the  secondary  normal  schools  at 
Leubus,  GrUssen,  Rauden,  Ratibor  and  Habelschwerdt     There  is  an  in- 

*  Bm  Bwoftid's  Am.  Jour,  of  Ed.,  IX.  p.  509. 
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teresting  narrative  of  these  afiairs  by  E.  Borman  in  Schulbl.  t  d.  ProT. 
Brandenburg,  1859,  **The  Berlin  Real$chool  and  the  Catholic  schools  in 
Silesia  and  Austria ;''  also  Felbiger's  letters  to  Rochow.  The  king,  hav- 
ing addressed  a  preliminary^  order  on  the  20th  of  March  to  the  vicar- 
general,  Maurice  von  Strachwitz,  issued,  November  Sd,  1765,  a  special 
regulation,  known  by  its  title,  "  the  Catholic  school  organization,"  which 
has  become  a  very  important  document  for  the  organization  of  instruc- 
tion in  Prussia  generally.  It  has  more  likely  been  prompted  by  Hecker, 
than  by  abbot  Von  Fclbiger.  This  document  plainly  shows  the  skill 
with  which  all  the  improvements  made  in  elementary  schools  were  taken 
advantage  of.  The  organization  of  public  instruction,  to  be  effected  in 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  was  thus  based  on  one  simple  law,  whilst  the 
Evangelic  public  schools  were  under  the  influence  of  various  circum- 
stances, and  obliged  to  treat  the  patrons,  particularly,  with  great  discre- 
tion. The  relations  of  abbot  Fclbiger  to  Hecker^s  Berlin  Real-i^chool, 
rendered  it  possible  to  accept  at  once  all  the  important  experiences  in 
teaching  and  school  education  gained  there,  and  to  apply  them  to  the 
public  schools,  now  for  the  first  time  es^blished  in  Silesia.* 

It  was  principally  the  president  of  the  High  Consistory,  Yon  Seydlitz, 
who  distinguished  himself  during  the  reign  of  Frederic  the  Great  by  his 
activity  in  favor  of  the  Evangelic  public  schools  in  Silesia. f  The  Evan- 
gelic normal  school  in  Breslau  had  been  opened  in  1767  with  insufficient 
means,  and  had  been  able  to  keep  alive  only  by  the  private  exertions  of 
Rambach,  the  counselor  of  the  Consistory  at  that  place.  Seventeen 
hundred  candidates  have  been  educated  there  from  1787  to  1815. 

Count  Hoym,  minister  of  state  for  Silesia  in  1799,  made  a  re|K)rt  to  the 
king,  Frederic  William  III.,  on  the  condition  of  the  Catholic  schools  in 
Silesia.  "  The  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  upper  classes,  and,  in 
geneial,  of  every  one  who  intends  to  acquire  more  knowledge  than  the 
first  elements,  *is  exclusively  in  the  -hands  of  the  Jesuits,  who  devote 
themselves  to  it  from  obedience  to  the  rules  of  their  order.  They  teach 
Latin  and  rhetoric  in  a  very  mechanical  manner,  and  the  character  of 
their  schools  is  like  that  of  the  schools  in  the  rest  of  Catholic  Europe. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  instruct  a  boy  who  does  not  intend  to  embrace  a 
learned  profession ;  useful  knowledge,  living  languages,  literature,  &c, 
are  not  taught  at  all  There  is  in  Breslau  a  so-called  university,  but  only 
for  theology  and  philosophy ;  there  are  colleges  and  classical  schools  in 
Oppeln,  Neisse,  Qlatz,  Sagan  and  Glogau.**  The  Pope  dissolved  the  order 
in  1773,  but  Frederic  II.  did  not  allow  the  bull  to  be  published  in  his 
realm,  because  he  considered  the  priests  necessary  for  the  instruction  of 
his  Catholic  subjects.  This  opinion  was  perfectly  correct,  as  pedagogy 
had  made  little  progress  among  the  Catholics,  and  no  schools  were  in  ex- 
istence to  take  the  place  of  the  extinct  order.  A  school  regulation  for 
the  Jesuits  in  Silesia  was  published  in  1774,  in  agreement  with  the  re- 

*  Conf.  K  A.  Menzel,  the  three  Pnininn  school  regnlatioiM,  2d  edit,  Breslau,  1839,  p.  viL  to  is. 
fConfr.  the  school  oomnelor  on  die  Oder,  p.  119. 
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quirements  of  tbe  age.  Frederic  II.  consented  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Order,  as  such,  in  the  year  1777,  but  allowed  its  existence  under  the 
name  of  **  priests  of  the  school  institution ;"  many  of  its  members  be- 
came secular  priests.  The  direction  of  the  school  affiiirs  was  intrusted 
to  the  minister  of  state,  Von  Gamer,  and  subsequently,  Yon  Dankel- 
mann ;  the  whole  property  of  the  Order  was  under  the  administration  of 
the  government,  and  superintended  by  a  special  board.  The  condition 
of  the  schools  remained,  however,  just  as  it  had  been.  The  real  estate 
of  the  Order  was  sold,  (1788,)  under  the  reign  of  Frederic  William  II, 
and  the  capital  thus  obtained  was  placed  under  the  administration  of  th9 
Brcslau  government 

Minister  of  state  Von  Hoym  very  justly  found  huM  with  the  schools, 
because  "  the  young  roan  who  wanted  to  obtain  more  than  the  element- 
ary school  instruction,  without  intending  to  prepare  for  a  university 
course,  was  compelled  to  learn  much  which  .was  perfectly  useless  for  his 
future  career,  and  which  had  a  tendency  to  render  any  occupation,  such 
as  agriculture  or  trade,  perfectly  loathesome  to  him."  He  advised  to 
appoint  a  lay  director  for  the  pedagogic  branch.  The  colleges,  or  what 
was  called  lower  schools,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  universities, 
should  be  o^  two  different  kinds,  one  for  the  practical  professions^  and 
one  for  those  young  men  who  intended  to  read  up  for  the  university. 
The  normal  school,  which  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Vicar- 
general,  should  be  connected  with  these  schools ;  opportunity  being  thus 
offered  to  obtain  practical  experience  in  teaching,  and  to  educate  able 
village  schoolmaster&  **  These  suggestions,"  said  Hoym,  ^  were  not  only 
offered  with  a  view  to  Silesia,  but  also  to  the  recently  acquired  Polish 
provinces."  The  oi^ganization  of  publio  schools  in  those  districts  which 
Frederic  TI.  bad  acquired  by  the  first  division  of  Poland,  and  which  were 
called  West  Prussia,  was  comparatively  easy,  by  treating  them  according 
to  the  Principia  regukUivcty  *'  because  the  greater  portion  of  those  dis- 
tricts had  been  governed,  before  annexation,  almost  by  the  same  laws  as 
the  province  of  Prussia."  The  regulation  of  1782,  for  the  German  Re- 
formed schools  in  the  duchies  of  Cleves  and  Mark,  prove  the  progress 
made  by  the  administration,  keeping  with  earnest  perseverance  their 
attention  fixed  on  public  education,  and  showing  a  better  understanding 
of  the  objects  and  means  by  harmonizif^g  public  instruction  with  the 
increasing  general  civilization. 

Eberhard  von  Sochow  and  other  privaie  ^fbrts, 

2.  Having  hurried  a  few  years  in  advance  of  the  chronological  order, 
to  complete  the  narrative  of  the  activity  of  an  official,  and  of  the  devel- 
opment of  public  instruction  in  a  province,  I  return  to  Frederic  II,  and 
appeal  to  the  reader's  indulgence,  if  he  should  find,  now  and  then,  some 
repetitions ;  they  could  not  well  be  avoided,  without  withholding  from 
him  communications  about  the  contemporaries  of  the  persons  already 
introduced  to  him. 

Whilst  so  much  official  activity  was  developed  in  the  realm  of  Frederic 
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n,  there  was,  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  especially  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Prussia,  a  great  private  actiTity,  which  originally  arose 
from  opposition  to  the  Pietism  in  Halte — I  mean  the  philanthropic  move- 
ment in  Dessau.  Moreover,  men  like  Hecker,  Resewitz,  Gedike,  ftc., 
active  teachers  and  reformers  of.  higher  schools,  had  scattered  a  seed 
which  produced,  daring  the  last  ten  years  of  Frederic's  reign,  a  large 
number  of  teachers  of  wide  and  lasting  influence,  under  the  protection  of 
minister  Yon  Zedlits.  The  idea  of  enlightened  humanity,  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  principally  characterized  them,  and  could  not 
hai  exercise  gradually  an  influence  upon  the  people.  But  the  people, 
taken  as  a  whole,  were  still  indifferent  to  all  official  measures  tending  to 
popularize  education ;  it  was  a  multitude  in  ihe  bonds  of  traditional 
usages,  of  grossness  and  thoughtlessness,  not  willing  to  be  instructed. 
Even  eeeUsiastio  ephori  and  noble  patrons,  the  latter  in  consequence  of 
their  privileges  as  landlordSj  caused  difficulties  which  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  the  humane  intentions  of  Frederic's  government  And 
yet  the  genius  of  civilization  succeeded  in  enlightening  here  and  there 
the  people.  Canon  Eberfaard  von  Rochow  is,  among  the  noblemen  of  the 
Mark,  the  one  who  applied  himself  earnestly  and  with  the  deliberation 
of  a  statesman  to  the  task  of  making  the  common  people  partaken  of 
the  blessings  of  a  civilization  which,  under  Frederick's  sceptre,  had  be* 
come  general  among  the  upper  classes  of  his  country,  and  of  most 
parts  of  Germany.  He  chose  the  safest  way.  He  established  well  con- 
ducted and  sufficiently  endowed  schools,  and  taught  the  people  thus  by 
fiusts,  by  experience,  and  by  intuition,  that  education  leads  to  their  pros- 
perity. He  wrote  books,  devised  better  methods  of  teaching,  and  gave 
much  thought  to  the  manner  how  to  procure  a  better  instruction  for 
teachers.  It  seemed  as  if  a  period  of  a  different  character  was  approach- 
ing ;  yet  before  it  arrived,  a  temporary  relapse  took  place.* 

Superior  School  Board, 

8.  The  solicitude  for  public  instruction  continued  during  the  first  years 
of  the  reign  of  Frederic  William  II.  And  it  was  much  needed,  for  how 
little  the  wise  and  humane  intentions  of  Frederic  II.  had  taken  effect, 
was  shown  by  the  condition  of  Vor  and  Hinterpommem,  at  that  time 
already  parts  of  Prussia,  described  by  the  minister  of  state,  Von  Massow, 
in  his  very  detailed  report  (1787)  on  the  constitution  of  the  schools  in 
the  duchy  of  Pomerania,t  while  he  was  still  first  president  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  consistory  in  Stettin.  Having  given  a  short  sketch 
of  the  strangest  kind  of  superintendence  of  the  schools  in  that  province, 
he  describes  the  nature  and  the  character  '^  of  the  Pomeranian  nation." 
He  mentions  many  praiseworthy  peculiarities,  but  finds  it  then  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  some  evil  ones,  which  compelled  the  government  to 
act  with  great  circumspection,  and  which  made  it  so  difficult  to  attempt 
any  innovation.     *'  The  Pomeranian  peasant,"  wrote  Massow,  (1787.)  **  is 

BO.  obstinate  that  lie  will  do  absolutely  nothing,  when  he  has  made  up 

■ .  ...  » 

*  Confr.  A.  P.  Bueiehinfr.  deseription  of  his  jouroer  to  Bduthne.  2d  edit.,  1780. 
\AiutalM,  Fan  Oedike,  ItMO,  p.  09. 
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his  mind)  except  by  compulsion.  He  neither  sends  his  children  regu- 
larly to  school,  nor  does  he  pay  taxes  to  church  or  school.  The  present 
adult  population,  in  some  places,  at  least,  requires  compulsion.'*  He  then 
suggests  measures,  both  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  with 
discretion,  calculated  to  produce  a  gradual  change  of  their  condition ; 
lastly,  he  gives  a  list  of  the  village  schools.  He  pronounces  all  to  be* in 
a  very  bad  state,  except  the  eighty-six  charity  schools,  i.  e.  those  which 
received  an  additional  income  from  the  royal  exchequer.  He  goes  op  to 
state  that  the  consistory  had  tried  in  vain  to  make  the  propositi  attend 
to  their  duties,  and  closes  with  a  description  of  the  most  miserable* con- 
dition of  the  province.  He  particularly  denounces  the  country  synod  of 
the  prcBpositUB  of  Treptow  on  the  Rega,  and  that  of  Cammin,  as  being 
most  neglected.  ."  In  those  places,  the  peasants  have  so-called  '  gang- 
schools,*  that  is,  they  engage,  mostly  for  the  winter  only,  an  individual, 
not  examined  by  the  propositus^  as  teacher,  and  this  individual  is  very 
frequently  the  same  who  takes  charge  of  the  cattle  during  the  summer. 
The  Board  of  Education  was  established  in  Berlin  as  early  as  1787, 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Baron  von  Zedlitz,  furnished  with  the  most 
liberal  instructions,  and  invested  with  the  most  ample  power.  This  was 
certainly  a  proof  that  education  and  instruction  were  to  be  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  in  Prussia.  Suggesting  the  propriety  of  establishing 
this  Board  (January  8d,  1787,)  to  the  king,  Baron  von  Zedlitz  said:  **^or 
I  think  that  the  administration  of  public  instruction  should  not  be  left 
as  a  secondary  office,  either  in  charge  of  a  single  man,  who  is  sufficiently 
occupied  with  other  official  duties,  or  of  the  consistories,  who  rarely  know 
any  thing  of  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  provinces  and  of  the  industrial 
classes;  but  that  a  Board  should  be  established,  whose  members  are  not 
engaged  with  any  thing  but  the  direction  of  public  instruction.''  '*  The 
direction  has  hitherto  been  left  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  minister  of 
state,  at  the  head  of  that  department  Should  I  die  or  resign,  my  suc- 
cessor must  begin  with  obtaining  the  proper  knowledge  of  this  branch  of 
his  official  activity."  Zedlitz  wished  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  begin 
over  and  over  again ;  therefore  he  suggested  the  establishment  of  the 
Board.  He  proposied  as  members  of  this  Board,  Wollner,  Meierotto, 
Gedike,  Rochow,  Steinbart  of  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder,  and  Chancellor 
Hoffinann  of  Halle,  *^  distinguished  for  his  ingenuity  in  disciplinary  ar- 
rangements."* Ho  says,  in  his  plan  of  a  school  reform  :  "  If  it  be  true 
that  the  object  of  school  teaching  is  to  render  men  better  and  to  make 
them  more  fit  for  practical  life,  it  is  unjust  to  allow  the  peasant  to  grow 
up  like  a  beast,  to  make  him  learn  by  rote  some  phrases,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  never  explained  to  him ;  and  it  is  foolish  to  educate  a  future 
tailor,  joiner,  or  grocer,  like  a  future  counselor  of  a  consistory  or  a  school 
director,  compelling  them  each  and  all  equally  to  study  Latin,"  &c.  As 
proper  subjects  for  lessons  in  village  schools,  he  proposed,  among  others, 
"  dietetic  rules  and  hygiene,"  that  the  peasant  may  in  future  no  longer 

*  Von  Zedlits'i  mmniiieript. 
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consider  gin  to  be  a  nostrum,  that  be  may  pass  by  the  quaok^  and 
that  he  should  know  wheo  to  ask  the  advice  of  a  physician. 

The  Board  was  instructed  to  examine  the  candidates  for  the  office  of 
teachers,  to  appoint  none  but  such  as  had  passed  examination,  and  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  state  that  these  instructions  interfered  in  no  way 
with  the  privileges  of  patrons,  because  the  law  required  them  also  to 
appoint  none  as  justices  and  clergymen  who  had  not  passed  examination. 
The  general  code  for  the  country,  which  was  published,  February  5th, 
1794,  declared  schools  and  universities  to  be  State  institutions,  and  laid 
down  the  principles  of  the  statute  law  for  schools,  which  have  been  in 
force  to  the  present  day.  The  religious  orthodoxy,  which  was  unexpect- 
edly introduced  by  minister  Wollner,  had  %]so  its  effect  on  the  schools, 
as  it  caused  the  publication  of  "  the  circular  to  all  school  inspectors  of 
Kurmark,"  which  has  been  frequently  condemned  with  great  partiality 
and  passion.  It  is  true  that  the  circular  was  opposed  to  the  so-called 
"  Neology,"  which  was  favored  by  many  higher  and  lower  schools  at  that 
time,  and  that  all  candidates  were  compelled  to  sign  it  before  they  could 
receive  an  appointment  as  teachers.  Tet  the  decree  of  December  18th, 
1794,  was  not  wanting  in  directions  which  proved  to  be  very  expedient, 
and  which  put  the  benevolence  and  wisdom  of  the  government  beyond 
all  doubt 

^'The  common  and  elementary  schools  in  towns,  and  the  village 
schools,"  says  Bassewitz,*  '^  were  every  where  bad.  There  was  but  one 
educational  establishment  for  schoolmasters  of  the  Lutheran  faith  in  Kur- 
mark,"  (which  has  been  mentioned  before,)  "  besides  the  French  normal 
school  in  Berlin."  The  schoolmasters,  amounting  scarcely  to  one-sixth 
of  the  number  needed,  and  these  very  insufficiently  educated,  produced, 
therefore,  very  little  effect,  as  experience  proved.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  others,  employed  in  the  villages,  were  either  altogether  without 
education,  (except  those  few  who  had  received  some  instruction  by  their 
pastors,  who  taught  them  according  to  their  own  private  views  and  their 
capacity,)  or  they  were  even  taken  from  among  invalids,  tailors,  watch- 
men, and  herdsmen.  Although  they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  an 
examination  by  the  pastor  of  their  parish,  as  ordered  by  the  ecclesiastical 
inspector ;  yet  the  circumstances  in  which  the  village  schoolmasters  were 
compelled  to  live  were  so  miserable,  that  the  authorities  were  glad  when 
they  found  any  person  willing  to  accept  such  a  position.  The  examina- 
tion was  therefore  conducted  with  such  an  extreme  indulgence,  particu- 
larly in  the  districts  of  private  patrons,  that  it  would  have  been  perfectly 
unjustifiable  under  any  different  circumstances.  No  wonder  that  the 
peasants*  children  grew  up  without  sufficient  instruction,  and  as  unlike 
Christians  as  possible,  and  that  the  parents,  too,  lived  in  gross  ignorance 
and  even  immorality."t    Rochow^s  few  schools  were  the  only  exceptions. 

• 

*  "TIm  Karma rk  Brandenbury,  fta  eoiMlition  and  admtniitmtion  inraMdiately  before  Um  Frandi 
w«r,  in  Ootober,  180S."    Leipsig.  1847,  p.  343,  ifq. 

t  L.  B.  Bnumann,  on  the  deficieneee  u  the  eonatitution  of  the  eoinitrj  in  Kormark  Bvandeii- 
barf.    Potadam,  1796,  p.  79,  agq. 
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V  In  boroughs  and  towns,  the  condition  was  not  much  better  than  in  Til- 
lages. The  elementary  schools  in  middle-sized  towns  even  had  but  one 
class,  common  for  boys  and  girls ;  the  magistrates  did  yery  little  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  schools  and  teachers.  Better  were  the 
so-called  Latin  schools,  when  candidates  for  ordination  had  accepted  the 
rectorate.  Learned  teachers  conducted  their  instruction  sometimes  with 
particular  predilection  for  that  which  was  perfectly  useless,  and  thus 
gave  occasion  to  the  reproach  of  the  over-education  of  youths  of 
the  lower  classes.  To  prevent  such  abuses,  a  special  decree  was  pub- 
lished, August  81st,  1799. 

Attempts  were  made  to  improve  the  sad  condition  of  village  school- 
masters, but  without  result  Imitating  Frederic  II,  and  Frederic  William 
II,  the  minister  of  state,  Count  Von  Sterzberg,  tried  to  do  something 
favorable  to  village  schools,  by  encouraging  the  raising  of  silk- worms, 
opening  thus  to  the  schoolmaster  an  expedient  by  which  he  might  pos- 
sibly ameliorate  his  miserable  condition.  All  village  schoolmasters,  who 
could  procure  a  proper  locality,  occupied  themselves  at  this  time  (1796,) 
with  silk  culture,  and  gained  thus  an  annual  increase  of  income  amount- 
ing to  ten,  twenty,  even  thirty  thalers,  and  more.*  But  being  occupied 
in  this  manner,  they  neglected  their  proper  occupation. 

0,  Frtderic  Wmam  III. 

1.  **King  Frederic  William  III.  was  not,**  writes  Bassewitz  finom 

Erleben,  "under  the  influence  of  minister  Wdllner's  religious  principles,' 

which  had  been  predominant  in  his  lather's  reign ;  this  manifested  itself 

immediately  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  November  16th,  1797.    He 

issued  a  cabinet  order  to  the  minister  of  state,  November  28d,  1797,  which 

contained  directions  how  the  officers  of  the  civil  branch  were  expected 

to  conduct  themselves,  and  how  their  conduct  should  be  controlled. 

Minister  Wdllner  instructed  hereupon,  December  5th,  1797,  the  high 

consistory  accordingly,  and  desired  that  they  should,  personally  or 

ip=9through  their  subordinates,  watch  all  clergymen,  schoolmasters,  sacris- 

// |l*  t4|^  &c,  in  order  to  ascertain  "  whether  they  taught  religion  according 

ajktl^  the  precepts  of  the  edict  concerning  religion,  and  whether  they  dili- 

p  gently  devoted  themselves  to  their  official  duties  in  church  and  school.** 

\  ^   u  t^y^Q  circular  which  the  consistory  of  Kurmark  issued  in  consequence 

of  this  direction,  December  22d,  1797,  to  all  the  ecclesiastic  inspectors, 

fell  into  the  king*s  hands,  who  (January  8th,  1798,)  required  information 

why  this  addition  had  been  made,  for  which  there  could  not  be  found  the 

slightest  reason  in  his  order.     Having  received  an  answer,  the  king  sent 

Wdllner  the  remarkable  cabinet  order,  (January  11th,  1798,)  in  which 

he  reprimanded  him  for  his  proceedings,  and  expressed  his  own  religious 

opinions  in  yery  precise  words,  desiring  that  the  minister*s  conduct 

should  conform  itself  to  them.'*  t 

No  essential  change  took  place  during  the  earliest  period  of  the  reign 
of  Frederic  William  HI ;  but  a  breath  of  liberality,  though  much  more 


p.74.       tC^^.VMBB«Mrlla,KoiMik,p.807. 
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moderate  than  at  Zedlitz's  time,  reviyed  the  hope  for  better  days.  Prepa- 
rations were  made  to  assist  in  the  development  of  schools ;  people  began 
publicly  to  express  their  opinions  on  the  present  condition  of  schools. 
The  counselor  of  the  high  consistory,  Sack,  wrote  "  on  the  improvement 
of  village  schools,  especially  of  those  in  Kurmark  Brandenburg,  Berlin,  in 
179d,^  and  exposed  the  following  principal  defects :  1,  Want  of  bread,  to 
which  many  schoolmasters  were  exposed ;  unfitness  and  ignorance  of 
many  who  kept  school ;  2^  miserable  and  unsuitable  condition  of  the 
school-houses;  8,  irregular  and  very  negligent  attendance  at  school 
This  well  meaning  official  considered  himself  justified  (1799,)  in  writing, 
(p.  57  :)  *'  I  venture  to  doubt  that  reading  is  so  very  useful  to  peasants, 
and  particularly  to  the  women,  and  contend  that  the  advantages  which 
they  may  derive  from — necessarily  deficient — skill  in  reading,  are  not  in 
proportion  to  the  trouble  to  attain  it,^  Soc  Thus  wrote  a  man  who  rep- 
resented the  civilization  of  a  nation  in  the  highest  board  of  the  country, 
a  clergyman  of  high  position,  who  ought  to  have  been  anxious  that  the 
peasants,  too,  should  be  able  to  read  Bible  and  hymn-book.  But  fortu- 
nately not  all  members  of  the  consistory  thought  so.  *^More  was  done,*' 
remarks  Von  Bassewitz.  '*  The  king  dismissed  minister  Yon  Wdllner, 
(March  11th,  1798,)  as  well  as  the  counselors  Hermes  and  Hillroer,  and 
the  commission  on  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  discontinued .  at  the  same 
time.  In  Wtillner's  place,  Ycm  Massow,  president  in  Stettin,  was  ap- 
pointed, April  2d,  1798,  as  minister  of  justice ;  to  whpm  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lutheran  ecclesiastical  and  school  affairs  was  transferred.  The 
Reformed  and  Catholic  schools  remained  organized  as  special  branches.*' 

Von  Mdsaow — Vhiformiiy  of  Plan, 

2.  This  new  minister  was  of  an  excellent  disposition,  steady,  indus- 
trious ;  had  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  most  certainly  the  best 
intentions ;  but  he  was  not  considered  equal  to  his  task,  to  revive  and 
improve  church  and  school,  as  the  noble  and  enlightened  king  wished ; 
the  administration  was  too  complicated.  People  complained  tliat  be  did 
not  put  ecclesiastics  like  counselors  Teller,  Zollner,  and  Sack,  (later 
bishop)  in  their  proper  places,  and  avail  himself  of  their  services ;  they 
were  generally  known  as  men  of  experience  and  Christian  character,  who 
would  have  been  very  efficient  and  useful,  but  who  had  been  kept  in  the 
background  by  the  originators  of  the  religious  edict ;  it  was  further 
remarked,  that  he  gathered  around  himself  clergymen,  well  meaning, 
Christian  and  respectable  enough,  but  who  were  unfit  to  carry  the  neces- 
sary reforms  into  effect  The  authorities  showed  want  of  active  zeal  and 
vigorous  sympathy,  so  that  nothing  essential  was  done.  So  much  of  this 
characteristic  of  Massow's  administration  is  certainly  true,  that  nothing 
essential  had  been  done  down  to  his  resignation,  in  1806.  But  this  was 
not  the  result  of  the  minister's  want  of  activity  and  judgment,  but  of 
the  political  oiroumataneea  of  the  time,  which  grew  worse  and  worse;  of 
the  want  of  men  qualified  for  schod  administration ;  of  the  increasing 
extension  of  the  state  toward  the  East,  (Poland,)  which  checked  its  in- 
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ternal  development;  and  of  the  absolute  confusion  in  the  highest 
branches  of  the  administration.  Minister  Von  Massow  inspected  the 
SaxoQ  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  Eastern  and  Western  Prussia,  and 
re])orted  on  their  condition  in  the  most  thorough  and  practical  manner ; 
but  he  belonged  to  that  class  of  super-active  chiefs  of  bureau  who  want 
to  do  every  thing  themselveS)  trust  nothing  to  others,  and  who  therefore 
miss  the  proper  moment  at  which  something  practical  might  have  been 
done.  He  retlected  so  much  that  no  time  was  left  to  begin  the  practical, 
application. 

The  king  gave  Massow  full  instructions  (July  8d,  1798,)  concerning 
the  establishment  of  city  and  village  schools,  and  of  a  reformation  of 
Church  and  State,  and  desired  him  to  make  suggestions  for  the  better 
organization  of  elementary  schools.  The  king  declared  that  *Hhe  schools 
in  his  monaichy  were  objects  which  deserved  all  his  attention  and  solici* 
tude.^*  ^*  It  is  therefore  time,  at  last,  to  make  provisions  for  a  better 
education  and  instruction  of  the  children  of  citi^ns  and  peasants.^* 
"  The  plan  sliould  be  uniform  for  all  the  provinces,  and  this  can  not  pro- 
voke any  prejudice  against  it."  **The  king  expressed  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  the  minister  and  in  the  members  of  the  board  of  education. 
Massow  communicated  to  the  king  (March  16th,  1799,)  a  preliminary 
report,-  (**  remarks  on  school  reform, *0  si\d  based  on  it  a  plan  for  organi- 
zation." **  The  object  of  reform,"  said  he,  ^*  is  national  education,  and  its 
field  of  operation,  therefore,  all  the  provinces  of  the  monarchy" — hence 
also  the  recently  acquired  Polish  districts  I  At  the  same  time,  he  called 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  a  liberal  pecuniary  assistance,  and  to  the 
great  obstacles  which  resulted  from  the  want  of  unity  in  the  school  ad- 
ministration, several  ministers  being  charged  with  it  for  the- several 
religious  creeds  and  provinces.  Thus  the  elementary  schools  in  South 
Prussia,  West  Prussia,  Anspach,  and  Beyreuth,  were  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  respective'  provincial  ministers ;  the  elementary  schools 
in  Silesia  under  an  especial  president,  and  the  school  of  miners  under  the 
minister  of  the  mining  department  The  king  gave  his  assent  (March 
15th,  1799,)  to  these  suggestions  in  general,  and  to  the  preliminary 
arrangements ;  he  further  granted  ah  additional  sum  of  6,058  thalers  for 
the  schools  of  Eurmark,  of  which  1,000  thalers  were  to  be  reserved  for 
the  establishment  of  schools  of  industry.  In  the  final  report,  made  Feb- 
ruary 10th,  1801,  wjiich  was  a  plan  for  the  general  improvement  of 
schools,  the  minister  requested  the  king's  permission  to  take  the  advice 
of  the  respective  ministers  and  of  the  grand  chancellor,  and  to  transmit 
the  school  regulations  to  the  law  commission.  He  also  gave  his  opinion 
on  the  proper  school'books,  on  an  appropriation  for  the  enlargement  of 
school-houses  and  for  wood,  and  on  the  method  of  collecting  the  school- 
fees  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  provinces."  The  min- 
ister aims  in  this  very  instructive  document,  reserved  in  the  archives,  alt 
a  plan  for  a  national  educatioi».  "  The  king  reserved  his  decision  on  this 
plan,  on  these  suggestions,  and  on  the  appropriations,  but  consented  to 
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the  payment  of  6,068  thalers,  and  desired  a  more  thorough  examination 
of  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  different  proTinoes,  hy  commis- 
•loners  of  the  different  departments  of  the  administration,  (May  23d, 
1801.)  The  minister  made  ail  necessary  arrangements,  yet  the  reports 
on  these  inspections  have  most  likely  never  reached  the  king,  and  as 
aeveral  ministers  suggested  for  their  respectire  departments  different 
|)]ans  for  the  improTement  of  elementary  schools,  no  uniformity  could  be 
^  attained,  and  no  resolution  on  the  main  question  had  been  reached  when 
the  war  broke  out  in  the  autumn  of  1806.** 

The  king  signed  (March  18th,  1801,)  a  regulation  for  the  Catholic 
common  schools  in  Silesia,  and  (August  Slst,  1805,)  for  the  town  schools 
t>f  Newpreussen,  countersigned  by  the  ministere  of  state,  Yon  Schroetter, 
Von  Goldbeck,  and  Yon  Massow.  The  former  *  was  a  modification  and 
completion  of  the  GatboHc  school  regulation,  in  harmony  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  age  and  the  beneyolent  intentions  of  Frederic  William 
III.  The  endeavor,  to  procure  a  better  salary  than  hitherto  for  the 
schoolmasters,  to  regulate  the  school  inspections  and  to  improve  the 
system  of  instruction,  are  evident  in  it ;  but  the  attention  which  the 
more  and  more  hostile  foreign  country  in  the  West  required,  did  not 
allow  the  government  either  the  necessary  leisure  or  the  means  to  intro- 
duce any  thorough  and  lasting.reform,  though  its  necessity  was  perfectly 
understood."  Yet  the  negotiations  between  the  king  and  the  provincial 
ministers  show  that  even  in  that  period,  he  attributed  great  importance 
lo  a  well  regulated  public  instruction."  "  Thus  he  dispatched  Yoss, 
minister  of  the  originally  Polish  South  Prussia,  school  inspector  Joseph 
Jeziorowsky,  from  South  Prussia  to  Pestalozai,  in  Burgdorf,  (the  first 
oonnection  which  the  government  sought  with  him,)  and  to  Olivier,  in 
Dessau,  to  obtain  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  schools  and  methods 
of  teaching.  After  Jeziorowsky*s  return,  Yoss  found  himself  induced  to 
make  a  v«*bal  report  to  the  king,  December  17th,  1898,  and  to  ejqilain 
how  the  results  of  these  investigations  could  be  made  applicable  to  the 
elementary  schools  and  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  his  province.  The 
cabinet  order  of  December  Slst,  1803,  contained  the  oljecdons  which  the 
monarch  made  to  Yoss's  plan ;  it  stated  what  he  wanted  to  be  taught  in 
elementary  schools,  and  how  normal  schools  should  be  arranged.  The 
minister  hereupon  (January  18th,  1804,)  assured  him  in  his  report,  that 
he  had  never  intended  any  thing  else  but  what  the  king  had  stated  in 
his  cabinet  order.  This  explanation  satisfied  the  king,  and  he  recom- 
mended in  his  order  of  January  19th,  1804,  to  avoid  all  compulsion  in 
tiie  introduction  of  said  method  of  instruction." 

Minister  Yon  Schroetter  remarked,  in  his  adhodl  regulation  for  New 
Bast  Prussia,  (December  24th,  1804.)  that  the  instruction  in  religion  for 
the  difierent  confessions  were  not  given  in  the  schools  themselves,  but  by 
the  clergymen  of  the  different  confessions,  awl  that  good  text-books  were 
needed.    The  king  therefore  directed  (January  Slst,  1806,)  the  ecdesias- 
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tical  minister  of  Lutheran  affitirs  to  cause  a  Reader  to  be  compiled  for  the 
Syangelic  schools,  which  should  contain  a  good  abstract  of  the  Bible 
according  to  Luther's  translation,  not  changing  his  powerful  diction,  and 
also  a  collection  of  examples  from  sacred  history,  fur  the  education  of  the 
heart  He  moreover  directed  him  to  make  a  collection  of  hymns  and 
prayers,  of  such  a  character  that  they  might  be  used  in  schools  by  chil- 
dren of  aU  religious  denominations.  The  counselors  of  the  consistory, 
Sack,  Heeker,  Bibbeck,  and  Hanstein,  were  commissioned  to  compile  the 
Beader,  and  parson  Wilson,  the  Prayer-book.  The  result  of  their  labors 
bad  not  yet  been  presented  to  the  king,  when  the  war  commenced.  It 
will  be  seen,  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  Frederic  William  III  had, 
till  1806  and  1807,  sufficiently  shown  his  benevolent  intentions  to  pro- 
mote a  Christian  and  moral  sense  among  the  Inhabitants  of  his  realm,  to 
reform  churches  and  schools,  and  had  clearly  enough  pointed  out  the 
means  to  attain  this  end.  Yet  it  will  be  also  seen  that  the  government 
had  not  yet  succeeded  in  approaching  the  goal,  except  in  some  minor 
detail,  or  even  to  prepare  what  was  necessary  to  attain  IL^'* 

The  number  of  the  existing  elementary  and  common  schools  in  the 
larger  cities,  particularly  in  Berlin,  were  by  no  means  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate all  the  children  entitled  to  attend  school ;  a  large  number  of  the 
children  of  the  lower  classes  remained  without  instruction,  whilst  those 
of  the  wealthier  parents  were  sent  to  private  establishments.  The  schools 
were,  in  consequence  of  their  small  number,  so  crowded,  that  the  children 
could  neither  be  kept  properly  separate,  nor  sufficiently  attended  to, 
whence  they  learned  but  little.  The  best  elementary  instruction  for  both 
boys  and  girls  in  Berlin  and  other  large  cities,  was  obtained  in  some  (not 
all)  private  schools,  in  which  the  sexes  were  kept  separate,  and  which 
consisted  of  several  classes  each ;  government  had,  however,  little  control 
over  them. 

^*  Private  individuals  had,  since  1799,  collected  money  in  Berlin,  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  some  Sunday-schools  for  the  education  of  jour- 
neymen and  apprentices.  Several  persons  had  also  joined  in  1808  for  th% 
purpose  of  educating  teachers  for  elementary  schools  in  towns.  A 
teacher  of  the  name  of  Michaelis  took  the  lead ;  by  the  intercession  of 
the  counselors  Zeller,  Zdllner,  and  Sack,  the  king's  permission  was  ob- 
tained, March  1st,  1804,  to  establish  a  school  for  this  purpose,  which 
could,  however,  effect  little  till  1806.  Several  large  towns  had  established 
what  were  called  middle  schools,  and,  for  higher  educational  pniposes, 
classical  schools,  (Oymnanm,^*)  Thus  reports  the  late  president.  Von 
Bassewitz,  in  a  retrospective  on  the  condition  of  the  past  What  views 
his  contemporaries  had  will  be  learned  from  the  following  remarks. 

Middle  or  Intermediate  Sdioots, 

4.  When  Frederic  William  III  had  ascended  the  throne,  the  friends 

and  promoters  of  instruction — as  Gedike  writes  in  the  dedication  of  his 

"Annals  of  the  Prussian  School  and  Church,"  Vol.  11, 1800— saw  that  a 

happier  day  was  dawning  upon  the  neglected  schools.    He  prophesied  : 

^m  _ ■_-!■■     ■_ _r  ■    ■    ^^^^1  ^m  -1  II • " _^^^^^^». 

*  Voa  BuiewlU. 
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**  A  prince,  who  is  the  creator  of  an  improyed  national  education,  does 
not  onlj  live  for  posterity,  but  undoubtedly  also  in  posterity.*'  Yon 
Massow,  the  minister  of  state  and  of  justice,  intrusted  by  the  king  with 
the  direction  of  the  ecclesiastic  and  educational  department,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  an  enthusiastic  friend  of  public  education,  perfectly  under- 
standing what  could  be  done  for  its  promotion  at  that  moment  When 
still  president  of  the  goyemment  of  a  province,  he  had  made  himself 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  miserable  condition  of  the  schools  in 
Pomerania ;  this  is  proved  by  his  report  of  the  government  of  Pomerania, 
(published  in  the  ^*  Annals,*'  Vol.  II,  pp.  69  to  114,)  and  by  an  essay  on 
D.  Henry  Stephanies  book,  (Outlines  of  the  Science  of  National  Educa- 
tion, 1797,)  which  he  published  as  "Reflections  on  the  Improvements  of 
Public  fnstruction  and  Education  with  especial  regard  to  Pomerania.'* 

The  consistory  of  Kurmark,  being  the  provincial  board  of  education 
of  which  Von  Schewe,  Gedike,  Sack,  ZoUner,  Hecker,  and  other  men  of 
high  reputation  were  members,  did  not  only  understand  the  causes  of  the 
then  existing  deficiencies  in  public  education,  but  they  also  pointed  them 
out  very  plainly,  together  with  such  remedies  as  a  time  permitted  which 
was  both  devoid  of  means  or  parsimonious,  and  poor  in  properly  edu- 
cated teachers.  The  board  admits  "  that  the  inner  condition  of  the 
schools  needed  great  reforms,  but  that  they  could  be  more  easily  effected 
than  the  improvement  of  the  material  condition ;  it  further  admitted  that 
the  reform  of  the  schools  ought  not  only  to  be  prepared,  but  actually  in- 
troduced by  the  employment  of  able  teachers,  thoroughly  educated  in 
normal  schools,  which  should  be  enlarged  and  improved.  But  really 
able  teachers  could  only  be  procured  when  the  material  condition  of  the 
schools  had  been  considerably  improved."  This  is  a  correct  verdict  on 
the  condition  of  the  village  schools.  The  sum  of  24,000  thalers,  which 
were  required  to  raise  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  to  120  thalers  a 
year  in  the  royal  domains  of  Kurmark,  appears  to  have  awed  them ! 
-There  was  no  chance  to  raise  the  salary  above  that  fixed  by  the  general 
regulations  of  1763. 

The  consistory  suggested  that  the  number  of  clergymen  should  be 
diminished  and  several  parishes  concentrated  into  one,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  means  of  aiding  the  schools!  A  suggestion  which  must  appear 
strange  enough  to  us.  The  consistory  divided  the  town-schools  into 
three  classes:  elementary  schools  with  one  teacher,  common  schools  with 
at  least  two  or  three  teachers,  and  middle  schools.  We  meet  here  for 
the  first  time  in  an  official  document,  this  not  very  comprehensible  de- 
nomination, used  even  in  our  days.  The  board  defines  them  as  schools 
at  which  three  or  more  teachers  are  employed,  and  in  whose  higher 
classes  the  scholars  are  either  prepared  for  the  university,  or  receive  at 
least  an  education  superior  to  the  wants  of  common  citizens.  The  school 
statistics  of  1799  mention  not  more  than,  six  middle  schools  in  Kurmark. 
The  number  of  all  the  schools  together  amounted  to  sixteen  hundred 
and  fifty. 

The  want  of  schools  for  girls,  'particularly  in  towns,  '^  for  daughters 
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of  the  educated  classes,'*  is  remarked  on  by  Gedike  id  a  pamphlet  bear- 
iDg  the  naiYc  title :  '*  Has  the  Prussian  State  too  many  or  too  few 
schools  ?"  "  Where  can  female  teachers  be  found  who  combine  both 
knowledge  and  talent  for  teaching  ?  They  are  as  yet  rare  indeed,*but 
there  ought  to  be  normal  schools  for  female  teachers,  just  as  well  as  there 
are  for  male  teachers/'  Miss  Ernestine  von  Krosigk,  who  is  mentioned 
as  a  belletristic  celebrity  of  that  time,  had  the  courage  to  establish  in 
Berlin  (1804,)  an  institute  for  gOYemesses,  encouraged  by  the  king.  She 
had  educated  scTeral  efQcient  governesses  for  private  schools  as  early  as 
August,  1806,  and  addressed  the  request  to  the  king  to  convert  several 
charitable  foundations  into  schools  for  girls.  The  minister  had  to  report 
on  this  petition,  but  though  he  promised  to  take  it  into  favorable  consid- 
eration, a  reply  has  never  been  given,  in  consequence  of  the  distressing 
time.  Director  B.  M.  Snethlage,  in  Hamm,  acknowledged,  like  Gedike, 
that  more  ought  to  be  done  for  the  girls,  in  a  pamphlet  (1800,)  "  on  the 
transformation  of  Latin  schools  into  real-schools,  and  on  the  educational 
institutions  for  girls  connected  with  them ;"  he  timidly  hints  at  some 
means  by  which  such  schools  could  be  cheaply  procured.  There  was  at 
that  time  almost  nowhere  an  opportunity  for  proper  instruction  in  needle- 
work. The  industrial  schools,  whose  establishment  had  been  contem- 
plated by  the  highest  Board  of  Education  as  early  as  1798,  and  of  which 
a  few  were  in  activity  in  some  places  in  Kurmark,  were  supported  by 
the  king,  who,  in  1799,  had  several  towns,  and  even  villages^  where  in- 
dustrial schools  should  be  established,  singled  out  and  reported  to  him. 

5.  As  the  deliberations  of  the  authorities  were  characterized  by  slow- 
ness and  overscrupulousness,  so  was  all  school  teaching  carried  on  after 
a  traditional  practice  whiph  gets  rooted  sooner  in  teaching  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  activity,  and  opposes  greater  difSculty  to  its  removaL 
New  districts  having  been  added  to  the  country,  and  the  problem  grow- 
ing more  difficult,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  invent  new  methods,  by 
which  more  might  be  effected  than  hitherto.  Rochow  had  established  in 
his  schools  a  method  more  in  agreement  with  the  age ;  it  was  in  great 
reputation,  and  more  praised  than  acted  upon.  But,  quantitatively,  it 
has  produced  no  great  effect  upon  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  methods 
of  Olivier  in  Dessau,  even  of  Pestalozzi  in  Switzerland,  were  favorably 
spoken  of,  because  they  gave  promise  of  attaining  the  general  objects  of 
school  teaching  in  an  easier  manner,  and  produced  much  controversy 
both  in  periodicals  and  official  documents.  The  former  was  examined  in 
the  official  report :  "  Treatise  on  the  new  method  of  spelling  and  reading 
of  Prof.  Olivier,  1803,"  the  latter  by  Soyeaux.  Director  Snethlage,  who 
had  been  removed  from  Hamm  to  the  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium,  was 
their  principal  opponent  since  1804.  The  method  was  expected  to  act 
magically ;  hencefoHh  it  was  the  number  on  which  all  hopes  were  staked ; 
it  was  the  constant  dramatis  persona  on  the  stage  of  school  history ;  it 
was  no  longer  a  moment  in  the  development  of  the  art  of  teaching,  but 
the  object  of  the  statesman,  on  which  he  founded  his  calculations  on  the 
'importance  and  the  effects  of  public  instruction. 
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Frederic  William  Til  directed  coanselor  Gedike,  (April  22d,  18080  who 
intended  to  go  to  Italy,  to  stop  in  Switzerland,  to  visit  P«.stalozzi*s  estab- 
lishment, and  carefUtly  to  study  that  system ;  but  Gedike  died  on  the  2d 
of  tfay,  1808.  Minister  Von  Voss,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Polish  proYinces,  thought  of  taking  advantage  of  Pesta- 
lozzi^s  method,  when  he  established  new  schools  and  improved  those 
already  existing,  in  order  to  produce  better  results  than  hitherta  The 
cautious  king  considered  it  necessary  to  warn  the  minister  not  to  force 
Pestalozzi^s  method  upon  the  teachers  of  those  districts.  Voss  replied 
that  he  had  never  intended  to  act  in  any  other  manner  than  in  agreement 
with  the  king^s  intentions,  and  adds  the  follovnng  remark,  which  Pesta- 
lozzi  most  likely  made  in  a  letter  to  Voss  concerning  the  practical  work- 
ing of  his  method  among  the  Poles :  "  It  is  particularly  applicable  in 
districts  of  little  civilization,  as  it  is  more  easily  understood  by  the  rude 
nature  of  an  uncivilized  people,  than  by  a  degenerated  and  misdirected 
sham  civilization.  I  long  for  the  time  when  Jeziorowski  will  apply  the 
means  of  public  instruction  to  common  sense,  to  labor  and  business,  to 
innocence  of  heart  and  to  cultivated  wisdom  of  men.**  Pcstalozzi*s  en- 
deavors had  found  such  an  echo  in  Ernest  Plamann,  of  Berlin,  (vide  his 
life  by  Dr.  F.  Bredon,  Berlin,  1836,  and  "The  Moniing  of  my  Life,"  by 
Hamich,  Berlin,  1865,)  that  he  actually  introduced  Pestalozzi^s  method 
in  his  school.  He  was  the  first  in  the  metropolis  who  ventured  to  do  so, 
and  provoked  the  opposition  of  some,  whilst  others  contented  themselves 
with  quiet  observation.  Fichte  received  at  all  events  in  Plamann's  insti- 
tute the  deep  impressions  of  the  importance  of  Pestalozzi's  method. 

D.  Period  of  TranaUian,     Queen  LotdscL 
1.  After  the  grave  experiences  of  1806  and  1807,  there  began  in  the 
Prussian  history  a  revolution,  marking  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch, 
amidst  efforts  and  combats  of  a.U  kinds,  and  it  extended  to  public  educa- 
tion, dropping  all  former  proposals  for  reform. 

**  No  State  has  ever  employed  so  many  means  nor  put  such  forces  in 
motion,  as  Prussia  did  from  this  period  to  improve  public  and  scientific 
education.  The  object  in  view  was  nothing  less  than  ennobling  life  in 
all  classes  of  the  people ;  to  raise  all  subjects  of  the  king,  without  excep- 
tion, above  their  rude  condition ;  to  provide  them  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  useful  knowledge,  to  warm  their  hearts  for  virtue  and  patriot- 
ism, and  thus  to  prepare  them  for  the  blessings  of  rational  liberty. 
Queen  Louisa  was  the  animating  principle  of  thifr  idea,  from  which  pro- 
ceeded henceforth  all  efforts  in  the  realm  of  scientific  and  public  educa- 
tion. The  excellent  men  who  formed  the  circle  around  the  royal  couple 
since  the  battle  of  Jena,  hoped  to  be  able  to  create  in  this  way  a  moral 
power  which  would  compensate  for  the  loss  of  material  weight. 
"  Though  we  have  lost  many  square  miles  of  land,  though  the  country 
has  been  robbed  of  its  external  power  and  splendor,  yet  we  shall  and  will 
gain  in  intrinsic  power  and  splendor,*'  said  the  king ;  **  and  therefore  it 
is  my  earnest  will  that  the  greatest  attention  be  paid  to  public  instruo- 
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tion.*'  Eilers  overheard  Stein  sayiug :  '*  We  proceeded  from  the  funda- 
meatal  principle,  to  elevate  the  moral,  religious,  and  palriotic  spirit  in 
the  nation,  to  instil  into  it  again  courage,  self-reliance,  and  readiness  to 
sacrifice  every  thing  for  national  honor  and  for  independence  from  the 
foreigner.'*  Stein  wrote,  October  24th,  1808,  to  the  highest  administra- 
tive board  at  KOnigsberg :  "  To  attain  this  end,  we  must  mainly  rely  on 
the  education  and  instruction  of  the  young.  If  by  a  method  founded  on 
the  true  nature  of  man,  every  faculty  of  the  mind  can  be  developed, 
every  noble  principle  of  life  be  animated  and  nourished,  all  one-sided 
education  avoided,  and  those  tendencies  on  which  the  power  and  dignity 
of  men  rest,  hitherto  neglected  with  the  greatest  indifference,  carefully 
filtered ;  then  we  may  hope  to  see  grow  up  a  generation  physically  and 
morally  vigorous,  and  the  beginning  of  a  better  time.*'  In  his  corres- 
pondence with  Von  Gagem,  he  expresses  himself  later  thus :  *'  My  wish 
to  see  Prussia  growing  larger  was  not  the  result  of  a  blind  attachment  to 
that  State,  but  of  the  conviction  that  the  dismemberment  weakened  Ger- 
many, destroyed  national  honor  and  nationality  itself,  rendered .  an 
administration  on  the  principles  of  national  economy  illusory,  degraded 
the  individual  and  robbed  him  of  patriotism,  the  corner- stone  of  morality. 

2.  The  administration  of  school  and  ecclesiastic  affairs  was  at  that 
time  in  Prussia,  as  in  many  other  States,  a  branch  of  the  judiciary  de- 
partment Now,  when  the  so-called  Stein-Hardenberg  organization  of 
the  Prussian  government  was  instituted,  the  school  and  ecclesiastic 
affiurs  became  a  section  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  This  section 
was,  till  1811,  under  the  wise  and  accomplished  statesman,  William  von 
Humboldt,  and  then  till  1817  under  the  minister  Yon  Schuckmann. 

William  von  Humboldt,  who  must  have  greatly  changed  his  former 
opinions  of  the  practicability  and  usefulness  of  public  education,  about 
which  he  had  expressed  great  doubts,*  and  who  then  almost  agreed  with 
Mirabeau,  (Sans  qu'on  $*en  miUj  V  idtteation  sera  bonne  dans  une  society 
Jnen  ardonnee^)  has  not  been  able  to  do  much  for  the  new  school  organi- 
sation, in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  time  of  his  administration ; 
but  those  men  who  planned  under  him  the  whole  educational  system, 
and  hence  also  that  of  public  education,  viz.,  counselors  Nicolovius  and 
Silvern,  continued  their  activity  under  Schuckmann.  Hamish  says: 
^*  He  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  become  personally  acquainted  with 
Schuckmann,  can  not  but  highly  appreciate  the  merits  of  those  men  who 
wrought  so  much  good  under  him,  and  will  easily  understand  what  diffi- 
^  culties  they  had  to  contend  with ;"  he  refers  to  the  characteristics  which 
Eiler  gives  of  him  in  "  Characteristic  Traits  of  Frederic  William  III,  VoL 
I,  p.  198.  **  Nicolovius  and  Siivem,  however,  were  men  who  knew  how 
to  judge  ecclesiastic  affairs  ecclesiastically,  and  the  latter,  though  he 
had  been  only  at  a  gymnasium,  made  himself  intimately  acquainted  with 
all  the  branches  of  public  education,  making  its  elevation  and  reanima- 
tion  the  object  of  the  labors  of  his  life.    And  he  has  not  labored  in  vain." 

•  Worlu,  Vol.  VU,  p.  56.  . 
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A,  (kneral  Mbtorieal  Remarks, 

1.  It  is  these  men  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  real  power  of  Prussia, 
and  whose  labors  made  the  steady  development  of  a  true  system  of 
public  education  possible,  compared  with  which,  all  that  had  been  done 
before  must  appear  poor,  of  subordinate  value,  and  of  a  merely  prepara- 
tory character.  The  inhabitants  of  towns,  not  to  speak  of  the  peasants, 
had  hitherto  been  scarcely  willing  to  be  educated,  however  earnestly  the 
government  labored  in  their  behalf.  A  man  of  the  rural  populalion,  still 
kept  in  bondage,  could  not  become  a  teacher,  even  if  he  had  been  willing, 
unless  his  grace  the  feudal  lord  consented,  who,  as  Rochow  himst:lf  says, 
was  *'  king  of  Prussia*'  on  his  estate.  Abbot  Steinmelz  of  Klosterbergen 
actually  boasted  in  1737  that  Magdiburg  were  a  good  place  in  which  to 
procure  pupils  for  his  normal  school  from  among  the  immigiating  foreign 
journeymen ;  the  feudal  lords,  too,  who  were  at  his  "  pedagogiuni,"  con- 
ducted by  him  in  Klosterbergen,  frequently  left  servants  who  were  in- 
convenient as-  candidates  for  schoolmasterships  at  the  normal  school, 
instead  of  taking  them  along  with  them  to  the  University.  We  read  in 
Kruenitz's  "The  Village  Schools,  Btrlift,  1794:"  "The  schoolmaster  is 
either  a  soldier,  school-boy,  servant,  of  he  has  been  preceptor,  famulus 
or  domestic  to  a  member  of  the  consistory.'*  "  Those  of  the  first  named 
three  stations  of  life,  mostly  show  great  looseness  in  morals,  and  are  ig- 
norant of  the  duties  of  their  future  position  ;**  nor  does  he  say  any  thing 
favorable  of  the  others.  The  teachers,  as  a  class,  were  mostly  recruited 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  somewhat  similar  to  the  *  strand-right*  Frederic 
II  was  certainly  not  so  very  wrong,  seeing  the  difficulty  of  filling  the 
vacancies  or  increasing  the  number  of  teachers,  when  he  calls  his  invalid 
corporals  a  source  from  which  any  supply  could  be  drawn.  A  sufficient 
number  of  teachers,  coming  regularly  and  freely  from  the  people,  could 
not  be  relied  on  whilst  servitude  existed.  So  long  as  the  mass  of  a  people 
consists  of  bondmen,  who  expend  their  best  energies  in  working  for  their 
lords,  receiving  the  poorest  pay,  so  long  can  they  have  no  inducement 
earnestly  to  try  to  develop  their  intellectual  powers  or  to  educate  their 
children.  It  is  scarcely  just  to  call  it  want  of  moral  power,  when  they 
betray  opposition  to  their  children*s  attending  school ;  they  are  sullen, 
they  are  indifferent,  they  are  altogether  morally  crushed.  Why  learn 
any  thing,  many  a  fether  may  have  asked,  when  the  children  have  no 
other  prospect  but  villein  socage  ?  And  this  may  perhaps  make  it  com- 
prehensible why  Sack,  the  counselor  of  the  consistory,  ventured  to  say 
publicly :  "  It  sounds  very  fine,  when  we  speak  of  the  family  of  a  hard- 
working peasant,  sitting  round  their  comfortable  hearth  on  long  winter 
evenings,  listening  to  the  father  or  son,  as  he  reads  from  a  useful  book ; 
but  this  is  certainly  nothing  but  an  ideal,  which  will  do  very  well  for  a 
romance,  but  which  can  scarcely  be  realized  in  this  matter-of-fact  world, 
at  least  in  the  Mark,  for  some  time  to  come.**  And  the  peasants  of  the 
Mark  were  not  worse  off  than  those  of  other  sections. 

2.  Frederic  William  III  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  having  lifted 
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firom  the  rural  population  the  weight  of  serfdom,  which  prevented  all 
development  of  the  people,  and  for  having  placed  them  in  a  condition  to 
become  free  men.  The  nation  awoke,  after  the  reform  of  the  State  organ- 
ization, to  the  consciousness  of  its  power,  and  developed  it;  a  sufficient 
number  of  well  qualified  individuals  of  the  rural  population  showed 
henceforth  a  steadily  increasing  desire  to  become  teachers  or  to  acquire 
knowledge.  The  seed  scattered  during  school  time  could  now  take  root 
and  thrive  in  town  and  village.  The  town  population  derived  at  the 
same  time  great  advantages  from  the  new  *'  city  constitution,"  which 
granted  them  the  right  of  self-government,  under  the  liberal  control  of 
the  State.  It  may  so  happen,  that  even  at  the  present  time  the  aldermen 
of  some  poor  little  towns,  far  distant  from  active  commercial  intercourse, 
have  not  yet  done  all  that  could  be  desired,  i.  e.  there  may  be  such  places 
in  which  the  schools  have  not  yet  been  properly  established  and  cared  for ; 
yet  the  town-schools  of  Prussia  have  reached  such  development  and  have 
been  so  liberally  endowed  during  the  fifty  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
city  constitution,  that  all  preceding  efforts  appear  trifling,  and  their  future 
prosperity  is  fully  assured.     This  is  especially  true  of  Berlin.* 

Besides  the  liberal  legi.-lation  which  made  it  possible  that  schools  could 
flourish,  other  expedients  were  employed  by  which  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  public  schools  in  Prussia  were  promoted.  The  assistance 
of  new  and  progressive  clementB  from  abroad  was  introduced,  as  for  ex- 
ample by  Carl  August  Zellcr  (1809)  of  Wiirtemburg;  and  by  many  able 
men,  who  were  sent  into  other  countries  to  obtain  there  not  only  a  better 
understanding  of  the  great  problems  of  human  culture,  but  to  be  inspired 
with  greater  enthusiasm  for  their  solution.  In  the  letter  which  Baron 
von  Altenstein,  then  at  the  head  of  the  education  section  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  afterwards  Minister  of  Education  and  Worship, 
wrote,  under  date  of  September  11th,  1808,  to  Pestalozzi,  he  says :  '*  the 
young  men  to  be  sent  must  draw  information  at  the  purest  source,  must 
study  not  some  branches  of  your  system  of  education  and  instruction, 
but  become  intimately  penetrated  with  its  animating  spirit,  must  learn 
how  all  the  branches  work  in  their  mutual  relation  and  in  their  intimate 
connection;  must  learn,  under  the  guidance  of  its  venerable  originator 
and  his  respected  assistants,  how  to  apply  it ;  must,  in  the  intercourse 
with  you,  not  only  thoroughly  develop  their  intellects,  but  also  warm 
their  hearts  for  their  duties  as  educators ;  must  become  animated  with 
the  same  convictions  of  the  sacredness  of  their  duties  and  with  the  same 
ardent  desire,  which  inspired  you  to  devote  your  whole  life  to  it.''t  Thus 
were  gathered  a  large  number  of  young  men  from  Prussia  round  Pesta- 

*  For  the  verj  instructive  history  of  the  development  of  public  instractron  in  that  city,  which 
takes  precedence  of  ell  other  cities  in  the  liberel  expenditore  for  the  establishment  and  mainle- 
nance  of  public  schools,  see  the  JJdministrtUive  Reports  on  schools  of  the  City  of  Berlin,  which 
hare  been  drawn  up  and  published  by  the  magistrate  of  Berlin,  annually,  since  1S43.  Those  from 
1851  to  1S60  are  republished  in  the  *'  Berliner  BlaetUr  *'  (1864,)  No.  3  to  20.  Consult  also 
Studiea  on  ike  Mark,  Vol.  IX. ;  Dtetr.  Ritlerhauseo :  Cntributwu  to  tke  kittorjf  «f  tke  Borim 
elementarp  eekoole^  Berlin,  1864,  page  144. 

t  Stolxonkerg'e  Contrikutione  U  Bietorft  p.  S.  . 
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lozzi ;  who  faithfully  garnered  up  the  teachings  of  that  Swiss  educator, 
brought  them  into  their  country,  cultivated  and  developed  them,  as  the 
head  of  recently -established  normal  schools,  or  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  according  to  the  peculiar  condition  and  the  want^  of  the 
country,  and  rendered  the  name  of  Pestalozei  better  known  and  honored 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Among  these  were  Hennig  and  Dreist  of 
Riigenwalde  in  Pomcrania,  Kawerau  of  Elbing,  Kratz  of  Winzig  in  Si- 
lesia, Renschmidt  of  Rosenburg  in  Silesia,  Preuss  and  Patzig  of  East 
Prussia ;  the  brothers  Bernhard  of  Halle,  Haenel  of  Breslau,  Steger  of 
Prussia,  Marsh  of  Silesia,  Ksionzek  of  East  Prussia,  Titze  of  Silesia, 
Runge,  later  in  Potsdam  and  Bromberg,  and  Baltrusch  of  East  Prussia. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  the  Pestalozzian  school,  as  it  may  be  called 
for  brevity's  sake,  (it  originated  with  Pestalozzi,  yet  it  was  intellectually 
and  popularly,  though  not  politically,  developed  in  Prussia,  whilst  it  re- 
mained unchanged  in  other  Q^rman  States^)  took  hold  of,  or  rather  placed 
itself  in  connection  with,  every  Ihing  that  could  be  rendered  useful. 
Thus,  (1,)  all  that  had  reference  to  the  country,  its  geography  and  his- 
tory, were  taught  with  the  German  language,  from  a  pedagogic  and  pat- 
riotic point  of  view ;  (2,)  Vocal  exercises,  in  the  social  meetings,  from 
which  the  modem  singing  societies,  even  the  singing  festivals,  derive 
their  origin  ;*  (8,)  Instruction  in  drawing,  principally  promoted  by  the 
private  drawing  school  of  Peter  Schmidt  in  Beriin ;  (4,)  Instruction  in 
music ;  (6,)  Perfect  development  of  the  body,  either  by  placing  them- 
selves in  connection  with  already  existing  establishments  for  physical 
culture,  {Thirnaiutalten,)  or  establishing  new  one& 

The  Prussian  Pestalozzi  school  was  essentially  religious,  and  had  even 
more  of  positive  Christianity  than  the  original  school  itself  of  Pestalozzi, 
yet  it  tolerated  all  difference  of  opinion ;  it  was  more  religious  and  tol- 
erant than  its  age.  Though  active  in  various  directions,  it  had  a  sound 
foundation ;  though  narrow-minded  in  some  respects,  it  had  a  liberalizing 
principle ;  it  inspired  patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  the  young ;  it  showed 
courage  in  its  weakness ;  the  friendly  hand  of  government  assisted  it  in 
its  troubles,  and  therefore  it  has  attained  glory  and  produced  glory. 
King  Frederic  William  lY  was  well  acquainted  with  Pestalozzi's  ideas, 
and  he  wrote  to  the  founders  of  the  German  Pestalozzian  school :  **  The 
spirit  which  animated  Pestalozzi  in  his  life  and  actions  was  that  of  moral 
earnestness,  of  humility,  and  of  self-sacrificing  love  of  these  Christian 
virtues,  which  he,  inspired  by  something  higher,  exercised  during  all  his 
life,  although  the  true  understanding  of  the  source  from  which  he  de- 
rived his  power,  was  only  revealed  to  him  in  later  years.  For  he  himself 
confessed  to  me  that  he  had  found  in  Christianity  alone  the  comfort 
which  he  had  formerly  sought  in  vain  in  a  different  direction." 

8.  The  government  of  the  State,  in  the  hands  of  men  like  Siivem, 
Nicolovius,  and  other  noble  spirits,  was  little  influenced  by  customs, 

*  TIm  rinf  ing  aoewtiea  of  men  (Masmnergegang  F«r«t«e,)  owe  their  oripn  and  deveiopmeat 
BAiDly  to  Fr.  Wilb.  Beraer,  rouiic  tcecber  at  the  Noriaal  Sehool  ia  BniIaoi  1813. 
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Bfany  of  which  experience  had  proved  to  he  decrepid  and  worn  oat^  hot 
were  animated  bj  an  ideal  which  appeared  to  promise  the  realization  of 
their  hope&  The  Prussian  government,  with  &ith  in  the  regenerating 
power  of  a  trae  national  education,  determined  to  introduce  it  And 
thus  it  was  that  Prussia^  still  smarting  under  Napoleon's  scourge,  took 
for  some  time  the  lead  of  all  the  German  States,  not  by  issuing  more  or 
less  ineffective  decrees,  but  by  actual  experiments  in  the  details  of  na- 
tional education.  There  was  spirit  and  life  in  Prussia,  there  was  much 
activity  in  doing  and  liberty  in  contriving,  with  little  outward  parade. 
Any  foreigner,  visiting  Prussia,  might  observe  that  the  vitalising  breath 
of  government,  like  the  spirit  of  God,  was  acting  upon  the  whole  people. 
Even  the  less  impulsive  could  not  help  being  influenced  and  carried 
away  by  this  career  of  progress,  because  the  government  showed  a  firm 
resolution  to  press  right  on  toward  the  desired  goal.  The  work  was  cer- 
tainly begun  at  the  root,  by  the  most  earnest  endeavor  to  create  a  body 
of  professional  teachers  for  public  schools ;  which  class  of  men,  consid- 
ering either  their  education,  or  their  number,  or  their  origin,  or  by  any 
law,  did  not  exist  There  were  plenty  of  sacristans,  school-keepers,  and 
their  assistants,  but  in  truth  no  real  teachers  of  the  people.  How  cookl 
there  have  been  any  demand  for  such  teachers  before  there  was  a  people? 
There  always  were,  in  Prussia  as  well  as  elsewhere,  individuals,  noble- 
men, citisens,  peasants,  common  people,  but  there  was  no  Prussian 
people,  no  nation  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  Frederic  William  III  has 
created  it,  essentially  by  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  verbally  by  his  sub- 
sequent appeal  "To  my  people,*'  which  brought  every  individual  into  a 
elose  community  of  a  common  life,  death,  battle,  and  victory,  with  its 
king;  and  induced  all  to  embark  in  an  enterprise  and  to  pass  through 
trials,  the  most  sacred  which  exist  for  a  nation.  The  youths  of  that 
nation,  no  longer  in  the  state  of  serfdom,  but  faithful  to  their  king  to  the 
death,  required  teachers,  if  there  was  any  real  intention  of  educating 
them.  This  woric  could  hardly  be  done  either  by  the  bnekram  old  sa- 
cristans, or  by  the  class  of  schoolmasters,  recruited  from  among  ancient 
tailors.  It  was  the  older  Pestalozsians,  so  graphically  characterized  by 
Hamisch,  who  were  the  progenitors  of  the  older  and  middle-aged  teachers 
in  the  Eastern  provinces,  and  among  whom  a  great  variety  of  shades  of 
opinion  may  be  observed.  In  Saxony,  for  instance,  the  education  of  the 
teachers — ^if  it  may  be  so  called — received  a  certain  coloring  from  the 
ratwnalism  of  the  clergymen.  New  normal  schools  were  established 
every  year,  mostly  by  the  government,  but  also  by  private  enterprise, 
particularly  in  Saxony,  to  satisfy  the  increasing  demand  for  teachers 
among  them.  There  were  new  normal  schools  in  Karalene  (1811,) 
Braunsberg  (1610,)  Marienburg  (1S14,)  Jenkau,  (1816,)  Graudenz  (1817,) 
Nenzelle  (1817,)  Ooeslin  (1816,)  one  in  1816  in  connection  with  the 
orphan  asylum  in  Bunzlau  (founded  1744.)  Older  establishments  were 
reorganized,  as  the  Evangelic  normal  school  in  Breslau  in  1812  (founded 
1768 ;)  the  Catholic  normal  school  in  Breslau  in  1818  (founded  1766 ; 
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the  old  Berlin  seminary  for  sacristans  was  transferred  to  Potsdam  in 
1817.  The  work  of  educating  teachers  was  carried  on  in  many  of  the 
most  favored  of  these  establishments,  perhaps  with  a  one-sided  zeal,  but 
always  with  an  earnestness  and  with  a  success  which  reflects  honor  on 
their  founders  and  directors.  Nor  can  their  merits  be  disputed  of  having 
given  the  main  impulse  to  public  education,  of  having  been  its  principal 
promoters,  of  having  laid  the  foundation  to  the  structure  of  the  national 
system  of  schools,  whose  magnificence  is- now  so  evident,  and  which  had 
never  before  existed,  or  even  been  thought  possible  in  any  country.  In 
these  institutions,  mental  powers  were  awakened,  young  men  educated^ 
grown  men  inspired  with  enthusiasm  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
methods  devised,  materials  found  out  and  rendered  useful,  objects  of 
teaching  rendered  accessible  to  public  schools,  expedients  for  a  better 
school  administration  pointed  out,  institutions  proposed — all  of  which 
undoubtedly  bear  witness  to  an  activity  never  thought  of  before.  Schools 
multiplied,  books  for  teachers  and  pupils  were  written,  pedagogic  period- 
icals published  ;*  all  of  which  favored  the  growth  of  a  literature  for 
teachers,  who,  as  a  class,  became  more  and  more  prominent,  educated, 
and  respected,  whilst  they  were  formerly  scarcely  known  and  never 
mentioned.  Labor,  for  those  who  were  active  in  the  normal  schools  at 
that  time,  was  a  real  enjoyment ;  the  school  was  considered  the  nenas 
i>agtu  of  the  organism  of  the  State,  and  the  instrument  by  which  life 
was  to  be  reformed,  ennobled,  and  elevated.  **  The  teachers  could  not 
but  work  with  their  whole  heart  for  the  advancement  and  glory  of  the 
country.  They  would  eat  and  drink,  of  course ;  the  Searcher  of  hearts 
knows  that  they  in  their  weakness  tried  to  advance  their  professional  and 
individual  honor,  and  that  they  frequently  were  feeble  laborers  in  His 
empire ;  but  they  possessed  a  consciousness  which  others  did  not  pos- 
sess ;  they  felt  that  they  were  not  only  instructors,  not  only  school- 
masters, but  also  educators  of  the  nation  without  being  demagogues, 
friends  of  the  people  without  being  their  flatterers,  and  they  had  great 
influence  over  their  minds."  "  The  Prussian  Pestalozzi  school  was  intrin- 
sically religious ;  it  spread  all  over  the  country  from  1612  to  1820,  having 
been,  though  in  the  .beginning,  with  a  certain  caution,  very  properly  rec- 
ommended to  its  young  advocates  by  the  authorities,  because  many 
organs  of  State  and  school,  lost  in  their  old-fashioned  practice,  considered 
them  suspicious  innovators.'*  Harnish  believes  he  is  justified  in  saying 
**that  in  1820  to  1625  the  spirit  of  modem  school-organization  had 
become  the  ruling  spirit  of  education  in  the  whole  Prussian  empire.*' 
This  extension  was  greatly  assisted  by  certain  courses  of  lectures,  (i.  e. 
those  delivered  by  Bemhard,  Tuerk,  and  others,)  as  well  as  by  teachers* 
associations,  the  best  known  and  most  influential  of  which  was  that  in 
Berlin,  (now  called  the  Elder  Teachers*  Association,)  and  another  in 

*  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  "The  Behool  Adviser  on  the  Oder,*'  1814  to  ]819»  a  period- 
ieal  which  reprownts  the  viforoat  ipirit  of  that  time,  edited  by  the  director  of  the  Catholic 
Dormal  school,  Dr.  D.  Kraeger,  and  the  director  of  the  Eranj^lle  normal  tebool,  Dr.  W.  Harnish, 
in  a  tpiril  of  hannonioiii  teacher  fellowibip  never  before  evinced. 
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Breslau.  The  principal  centres,  from  which  this  spirit  radiated,  were  the 
normal  schools ;  wherefore  the  most  prominent  counselors  of  the  Board 
of  Education  were  more  or  less  in  connection  with  them.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  Tuerk,  Bemhard,  Schrder,  Qass,  Sckeyde,  and  Neumann. 
All  these  men,  laboring  in  the  same  spirit,  were  in  intimate  cooperation, 
being  either  personally  acquainted  with  each  other  from  the  start,  or 
brought  together  by  personal  visits  or  correspondence.^ 

Official  Reaction  against  Pestalozzianism. 

4.  During  the  great  events  of  1818  to  1816,  and  as  long  as  their  glow- 
ing fire  continued  to  inspire  statesmen  and  leaders  of  the  people,  i.  e.  till 
1819,  it  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  schools  derived  their  import-- 
ance  from  the  life  which  surged  around  them,  or  whether  their  importance 
was  due  to  their  intrinsic  power,  very  carefully  fostered  by  the  State 
authorities.  Up  to  that  time  the  friends  of  the  national  schools  in  Prustsia 
had  been  animated  by  an  exclusively  educational  zeal.  But  soon  after 
1817,  in  which  year  the  king  had  created  a  separate  m'inistry  for  eccle- 
siastic and  medical  affairs,  and  for  instruction,  and  given  it  to  Baron  von 
Altenstein,  other  inOuence  obtained  ascendancy  over  the  government 
both  of  Prussia  and  other  States.  The  school  had  become  an  organ  of 
the  body  politic,  both  of  the  State  and  in  the  affection  of  the  people, 
which  could  not  be  undervalued;  the  school,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  over-cautious  men,  had  taken  an  indiscreet,  progressive  course,  was 
checked,  though  at  first  mildly,  in  its  apparently  too  ardent  zeal.  The 
encouragements  of  the  authorities  were  no  longer  cheering,  natural,  frank, 
or  frequent ;  the  authorities,  who  had  formerly  favored  and  actually  fos- 
tered the  Pestalozzian  spirit  and  method  among  teachers,  especially  in 
Silesia  and  other  Eastern  provinces,  allowed  it  to  be  felt  that  a  degree  of 
displeasure  had  been  produced  by  the  openly  expressed  desire  to  infuse 
more  of  that  spirit  into  public  education ;  and  they  even  took  occasion 
to  express  to  Pestalozzians  their  dissatisfaction  of  the  strict  observance 
of  the  methods  of  their  school,  without  being  able  to  propose  any  remedy 
or  substitute.  They  considered  it  necessary  to  advise  them  not  to  act  too 
rashly,  not  to  attempt  to  teach,  to  try  or  to  oppose  too  much  at  the  time 
being.  They  then  began  to  speak  of  attempting  too  much,  and  recom- 
mended and  praised  moderation.  The  time  arrived  when  they  dared  to 
speak  of  **  the  limited  intellect  of  a  subject,  as  though  a  subject  was  not 
a  citizen  and  a  man."  Who  would  like  to  describe  that  period  of  reacv 
tion,  after  having  lived  through  it?  For  the  young,  who  did  not,  it  has 
been  delineated  with  sufficient  power  in  MenzeVs  general  history,  (vol. 
xii,  p.  80,  sq.)  But  the  normal  schools  had  diffused  already  too  much 
fVesh  blood  and  spirit  into  the  teachers  of  the  so-called  "  old  provinces,** 
and  the  previous  magnanimous  administration  bad  allowed  it  to  afleot 
the  schools  too  far,  that  the  fire  which  they  themselves  bad  kindled, 
could  be  easily  quenched. 

Silesia  had  been  placed  in  advance  of  the  other  provinces  by  the  influ- 
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ence  of  young  Hamisch,*  io  Breslau  imd  later  in  Bunzlau,  under  the' con- 
fiding and  inspiring  administration  of  president  Merkel,  and  of  Gass,  the 
counselor  of  the  consistory.  A  clergyman  of  the  Mark  represents  in 
'*  School -counselor,*'  {Sehulrath  on  tbe  Oder,  page  120,)  the  Silesian 
schools  which  he  had  seen,  to  be  superior  to  those  of  the  Mark ;  they 
were  certainly  superior  to  those  of  Saxony,  which  had  been  under  the 
Westphalian  regime.  Why  should  Hamisch  have  been  transferred  from 
Silesia  to  Saxony,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  these  institutions 
of  their'spirit  of  triyial  rationalism,  (established  by  Dinter  and  Zerrenner, 
wbo  had  been  considered  the  true  guardians  of  education,)  and  to  instil 
into  the  minds  of  the  young  generation  of  teachers,  sounder  Prussian  ideas 
«nd  feelings. 

Superintendent  H&ndel  labored  in  Neisse  in  harmony  with  Hamisch, 
though  with  more  moderation,  calling  to  his  assistance  Christian  Grottlieb 
Scholss,  (later  so  well  known  as  a  practical  schoolman  by  his  many  wri- 
tings, and  by  his  zeal,)  and  published  with  him  together  the  "  SchtUbote/* 
which  was  widely  circulated  and  read  in  the  proyince. 

Tuerk  had  initiated  rather  than  effected  a  radical  reform  in  Potsdam, 
when  Strieg,  now  honorably  pensioned,  began  his  beneficent  activity  as 
director  of  the  normal  school,  later  as  counselor  of  the  Board  of  Educa* 
tion,  and  continued  to  work  with  aseal  and  success  for  many  years  by  his 
sound  judgment  and  moderation. 

There  was  in  Berlin,  even  in  1825,  when  Beckedorf  began  to  publish 
his  periodical,  no  remarkable  pedagogic  zeaL 

B.  HISTORICAL  RKMAHyfl  ON  THE  SEYSRAL  NEWLY-AOQUIBED  PBOyiKGB& 

1.  Sasoony, 
&  The  province  of  Saxony,  containing  four  hundred  and  sixty  square 
miles,  with  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  mostly  Evangelic,  is  partly 
composed  of  portions  of  the  oldest  hereditary  possessions,  partly  of 
comparatively  recent  acquisitions,  (duchy  of  Magdeburg,  principalities  of 
Halberstadt  and  Erfurt,  the  former  cities  of  the  empire,  Miihlhausen, 
Nordhausen,  and  portions  of  the  Eichsfeld,)  and.  lastly  of  a  portion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  That  is,  it  was  formed  of  portions  of  Germany 
in  which  the  Reformation  had  its  birthplace,  and  where  the  German 
organization  of  schools  had  been  first  accepted  by  the  people.  When  the 
districts  before  mentioned  were  annexed  by  Prussia,  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  the  government  to  establish  schools ;  it  had  only  to  foster  and  to 
improve  them.  Magdeburg  with  Klosterbergen,  Halle  with  its  Franck^ 
founclation,  Halberstadt  with  its  teachers,  became  centres  for  a  quiet  but 
not  ineffective  instructional  activity ;  so  were  Erfurt  and  Miihlhausen,  in 
their  own  way  and  according  to  their  power,  though  the  district  of  the 
Altmark  left  much  to  be  desired  for  a  long  time.  The  schools,  particu- 
larly those  in  the  country,  bore,  in  form  and  nature,  more  or  less  the 
character  of  those  of  the  other  German  States  of  the  same  religious  con- 


*  Sao  Harniwh  •*  The  Moraiiif  of  My  Ufe.** 
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fession  and  ikmily,  Tis.,  the  teachers  were  mostly  sacriatans  who  taught 
aooording  to  old  routine,  and  were  destitute  of  any  progressive  spirit ; 
the  arrangements  were  poor  and  traditional ;  their  effect  on  general  edu- 
cation very  moderate.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  schools  in  the  province 
of  Saxony  was  measured  hy  the  capacity  of  individual  teachers ;  the  tra- 
ditional institutions  offered  no  other  obstacle  to  their  development  than 
the  teachers  themselves.  Where  there  happened  to  be  teachers  of  talent, 
zeal,  and  self-acquired  education — and  where  among  the  clever  men  in 
Saxony,  where  among  Evangelic  men  had  such  teacher  ever  been  abso- 
lutely wanting? — there  were  some  schools  which  might  be  held  out  as 
patterns  to  others.  Frank^'s  pedagogic  efforts  in  Halle,  and  the  activity 
of  the  philanthropists  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia  had  always  kept  alive  a 
feeble  and  intermittent  love  of  instruction  and  education  among  clergy- 
men and  teachers.* 

b.  When  the  districts  beyond  the  Elbe  were  torn  from  the  Prussian 
monarchy  in  1807,  to  form  the  so-called  Westphaliaa  kingdom,  their 
administration  came  under  the  influence  of  Jerome's  government,  estab* 
lished  in  Cassel ;  and  their  schools  were  not  in  a  very  favorable  condi- 
tlotu  How  could  a  work  be  done  in  those  times  of  war,  which  can 
flourish  only  in  peace;  bow,  in  those  days  of  intense  and  universal 
selfishness,  could  the  field  of  education,  which  requires  self-denial  and 
devotion,  be  tilled  ?  There  were,  at  that  time  clergymen  and  teachers 
enough,  whose  labors  had  no  other  object  than  to  earn  the  applause  and 
the  favor  of  the  ministers  who  ruled  in  CasseL  Zerrenner  in  Magdeburg, 
clergyman,  teacher,  director  of  the  normal  school,  ftc,  did  not  shrink 
from  the  task  of  composing  and  publi.shing  a  "Westphalian  Children's 
Friend,"  and  to  dedicate  it  to  a  prominent  man  of  the  Westphalian 
bureaucracy,  in  order  to  show  Westphalian  patriotism.  He  gained  by 
the  book  honor  and  position,  and  thus  a  great  influence  over  teachers 
and  schools ;  it  brought  Magdeburg  into  the  repute  of  being  foremost  in 
the  organisation  of  city  schools,  and  in  an  effective  system  of  instruction. 
With  the  humanitarianism,  the  dignity,  the  dreumspection  and  prudence 
peculiar  to  him,  he  organized  the  schools  of  the  district  according  to  his 
own  views,  and  succeeded  by  his  utilitarianism  and  sentimentality  in  sat- 
isfying the  population  of  those  districta  Some  of  his  disciples  have 
even  been  able  to  make  their  fortune  by  the  liberal  use  of  Zerrenner's 
writings  and  precepts. 

e.  The  centre  of  the  pedagogic  activity  in  the  formerly  Prussian 
Saxony,  Halle,  having  allowed  Frank^'s  spirit  to  escape  from  among 
tiiem,  had  ceased  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Saxon  views  of  an  im- 
proved system  of  instruction  and  education.  Niemeyer's  eclecticism 
could  not  obtain  or  restore  this  influence  either  by  his  pedagogic  lectures 
or  by  his  three  volumes  of  '*  Principle$  qf  education  and  tnitnietum.^ 
The  centre  of  gravity  had  shifted  tg  Dresden,  at  the  time  when  Dinter 
had  become  a  prominent  ecclesiastic  and  pedagogic  individual.  If  Zer- 
renner may  be  called  the  maafnui  ApoUo,  then  Dinter  deserves  to  be 

*]luawd*t  •' On  wm  ItimtttimMl  B^k 
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*Epftifi  i  intp6s  of  the  rational  and  sentimental  art  of  teaching  at  that  time.* 
Their  names  bad  a  great  inflaenoe  with  the  teachers,  their  clever  method 
in  teaching  gained  them  friends,  their  comprehensive  writings  were  con- 
ftidered  to  be  very  practical  and  very  useful  by  the  teachers  of  the  Elbe 
districts  of  Pmssia  and  Saxony,  and  even  in  other  places  where  Pesta- 
tozzi's  method  has  never  been  able  to  gain  a  firm  footing.  Dinter  made 
Pestalozzi  the  hero  of  a  satirical  poem,  which  he  published  in  Eriurt,  and 
with  which  the  publishers  made  me  a  present,  some  years  later ;  subse- 
quently he  declared  Pestalozzi,  in  the  Napoleonic  style  of  those  years,  to 
be  king  of  the  lower  dasse^  whilst  he  exalted  Socrates  to  the  leadership 
of  the  higher,  at  the  same  time  reservingfor  himself  a  position  above  both. 
Zerrenner,  the  eclectic  and  diluted  mixture  of  Yon  Rochow,  Basedow,  and 
Niemeyer,  considered  Pestalozzi  to  be  a  man  who  inconvenienced  himself 
and  his  disciples  a  great  deal  too  much  by  the  amount  of  activity  which 
he  desired  and  made  necessary ;  the  same  results  could,  in  his  opinion, 
be  obtained  much  easier  by  the  gentle  application  of  enlightening  inform- 
ation. "To  enlighten  the  brains,'*  to  produce  correct  conceptions  by 
good  definitions,  that  was  his  preference,  his  passion,  his  talent  His 
influence  and  his  writings  overflowed  land  and  people,  under  the  pretext 
that  they  aimed  at  a  popular  rationalism,  and  that  they  taught  an  en- 
lightened religion,  comprehensively  expressed,  in  place  of  an  obsdiete 
theology.  Quali»  r«e,  talU  grex^  at  least  in  that  school  of  teachers  which 
had  its  origin  in  that  man.  Distinguished  by  a  gentlemanly  appearance, 
by  pliant  smoothness  and  caution  of  expression,  it  seems  that  this  school 
'  was  wanting  in  power,  animation,  concentration,  and  particularly  in  a 
truly  Christian  spirit  To  teach  generally  useful  knowledge  in  the 
abstract,  a  historical  comprehension  is  necessary,  which  it  did  not  pos- 
sess. Its  object  was  to  grow  more  clever  and  smarter  than  those  people 
who  lived  before  us  in  utter  darkness,  from  which  to  have  escaped 
people  should  be  thankful.  This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  show  the 
connection  of  the  **  friends  of  light  **  with  the  head-quarters  of  Zerrenner, 
but  so  much  is  certain,'  that  both  moved  on  the  same  circumference, 
although  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  doctrines  of  the  friends  of  light  orig- 
inated with  Zerrenner. 

df.  Whilst  the  old  Saxon  districts  of  Prussia  were  influenced  by  Zer- 
renner, the  new  Saxon  districts  were  under  the  influence  of  Dinter, 
because  many  teachers  had  been  his  pupiIf^  and  most  of  them  were 
readers  and  admirers  of  his  writings.  The  Prussian  government  trans- 
ferred Hamisch  as  soon  as  possible,  (1822,)  from  Breslau  to  Weissenfels, 
in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  province  of  Saxony,  as  director  of  the 
normal  school.  The  writer  of  these  lines  was  sent  (1840)  to  Erfurt,  in 
the  southwestern  portion  of  the  province,  where  Mailer  had  labored  so 
long  as  teacher  at  the  normal  school,  and  as  counselor  of  the  consistory, 
with  as  much  circumspection  as  tuocess.  This  was  done  to  protect  the 
increasing  number  of  young  teachers  in  Thuringia  against  the  widely 
spread  rationalism  which  had  already  takep  possession  of  the  souls  or 

*  Sao  Baraaid**  "  PesUinu  and  Pestaloxziamitw^y 
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was  being  nourisbed  from  Weimar  and  Gotba,  (by  Roebr  and  Bret- 
schneider.)  Whilst  in  the  South  of  the  province  the  Prussian  teachers 
opeiied  their  heart?  to  a  Christian  life  in  and  with  the  people,  and  spread 
their  influence  with  more  or  less  evident  success,  as  particularly  in  Muhl- 
hausen  by  the  beneficent  codperation  of  the  brave  teachers  Otto  and 
Fehre :  the  North  of  the  province  had  to  wait  patiently  for  a  long  time, 
till  the  Magdeburg  normal  school  could  be  removed  to  Barby,  till  tho 
extinction  or  dissolution  of  private'  normal  schools,  which  had  existed  so 
long  in  Eilenburg  and  Qrosstreben  under  Zerrenner's  patronage,  could 
be  effected,  till  the  normal  school  at  Eisleben  could  be  reorganized,  and  a 
new  normal  school  could  be  established  in  Elsterwerda.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  tthe  schools,  particularly  in  the  Northern  and  central  por- 
tions of  the  province,  had  their  silent  foster-fathers  and  tenacious  repre- 
sentatives in  opposition  to  those,  who  had  been  influenced  by  the  new 
normal  school  in  Weissenfels  since  1822,  and  in  Erfurt,  both  previous  to 
1829  and  subsequently  in  1840. 

A  Hamish  did  not  escape  the  contests  which  Beckendorf  had  expected 
to  be  in  store  for  him,  when  he  went  to  Saxony.  Though  he  alludes  to 
them  in  his  '*  De9cription  of  the  WeissenfeU  normal  school,  Berlin,  1838," 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  continue  his  biography, 
because  the  plain  manner  in  which  he  wrote  would  have  represented  his 
position  in  all  its  importance  during  these  conflicts.  Short  allusions  can 
be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  Hamish^s  work,  **  The  morning  of  my  Ixfe^ 
p.  449.  When  Erfurt  had  become  a  Prussian  town  again,  a  normal 
school  was  soon  established  there,  originally  by  the  private  exertions  of 
several  brave  men  who  had  the  improvement  of  schools  at  h^art,  such  as 
counselor  K.  Hahn,  dean  Midler,  Cantor  Fischer,  K.  Reinthaler,  candidate 
for  ordination,  &c. ;  it  became  (1829)  a  State  institution  by  the  influence 
of  Zerrenner,  who  succeeded  in  procuring  for  parson  Sickel,  his  disciple, 
the  place  of  the  former  director.  Mailer."'  He  was  succeeded  by  Philo,  in 
October,  1840,  who  labored  to  revive  in  that  establishment  a  spirit  more 
in  harmony  with  the  Gospel  than  that  which  had  hitherto  governed  it 

Straisimd  aand  Pomerania, 

2.  The  governmental  district  of  Stralsund,  which  includes  the  duchy 
of  Yor  Pommem  or  Swedish  Pomerania,  (to  distinguish  it  from  the 
duchy  of  Vor  Pommem  belonging  to  the  district  of  Stettin,)  and  the  prin- 
cipality of  Riigen,  hence  the  country  North  of  the  Peene  river,  contains 
fourteen  towns,  and  was  annexed  in  1816.t    There  reigned,  till  16S7,  the 

*  Dietterweg*s  Pedagogic  Germany,  Vol.  I.,  p.  5188. 

f  The  cootributor  of  theM  communieaUom  hat  labofsd  tiMM  eight  y«tii  as  a  teacher  la  dHRveot 
places  ID  Vor  Pommem ;  he  therefore  writes  partly  from  hie  owo  <^»enpatioit  and  partoaal  axpe- 
rieoce.  Moreover  there  have  been  consulted  :  Mohntke  and  Zober,  StraUund  OknmiH^  3  vols. 
Stralsund,  1833 ;  John  Jncob  Grumbke,  JV^w  and  minuU  geographiatl,  HathUaU,  «imI  kintoriepi 
JVoCm  on  tlU  island  of  Rugen,  9  vols.,  ISld ;  Biederstadt*s  CMeUion  tfoXX  oedoolMtie,  ^.  fi«»- 
Intunu  in  the  dvcky  of  Vor  Pommem  and  Ru fen,  3  roh.,  Slrahond,  I817;  Ohm's  drviiM..  of 
tke  town  of  Barih ;  Count  Kratsow,  Contrtkutiona  to  tko  kintorff  of  AVi»  Vor  Pommem  and 
Rugen,  fifty  years  ago ;  and  at  tlie  present  tinae,  Oni&waUe,  1865,  5bM  ^fUiul  dtctanMU  nd 
iKScrqite. 
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dukes  of  PoniTnern-Wolgast,  and  after  the  death  of  the  last  descendant 
6f  this  line  (Bogislar  XIV.,)  under  which  the  duchies  of  Wolgast  and 
Stettin  had  been  united,  they  fell,  together  with  the  Country  South  of  the 
Scene  rirer,  (Old  Vor  Pommem,)  the  mouths  of  the  Oder,  and  Stettin,  to 
the  Swedish  crown,  to  which  they  belonged  for  two  centuries.  That  is  a 
long  period,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Vor  Pommem  and  Riigen  hare  been 
quite  comfortable  under  the  mild  government  of  the  kings  of  Sweden ;  in 
their  almost  patriarchal  condition,  t'hey  had  but  rarely  to  complain  Of 
claims  on  their  willingness  to  sacrifice  something  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  State.  But  as  for  intellectual  culture,  and  particularly  as  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  lower  classes,  almost  nothing  was  done ;  at  least  the  attempts 
of  goremment  to  improve  the  schools  produced  no  effect  w^rth  mentioning. 

The  first  schools  for  the  people  appear  to  have  been  established  soon 
afi;er  the  Reformation.*  They  were  mostly  kept  by  sacristans  in  villages 
that  had  churches.  At  the  same  time,  a  higher  class  of  schools,  called 
Rector-schools,  were  established  in  towns,  to  supply  the  want  of  the 
citizens. 

a,  Town'9ehooU, — Johannes  Mpixins  published  in  Stralsund  as  early  as 
1525,t  particular  regulations  for  Church  and  School,  according  to  which 
two  free-schools  fbr  the  young  of  both  sexes  were  to  be  established.  The 
principal  object  in  view  was  instruction  hi  Qod's  Word.  A  superin- 
tendent was  to  be  at  their  head,  a  Latin  teacher  and  two  other  school- 
masters were  to  be  employed.  The  whol^  regulation  consists  of  five  sec- 
tions, of  which  the  second,  third  and  fifth  run  thus:  ^^Qod  having 
commanded  all  parents  that  the  children  should  receive  instruction  in 
His  laws,  two  schools  are  needed,  one  for  boys  and  one  ibr  giris.**  ^*  Be- 
cause we  profess  to  be  Christians,  we  should  be  careilil  that  such  schools 
should  be  established  according  to  Christian  law,  that  the  youths  may 
not  only  receive  information  in  the  word  of  God,  but  that  they  should 
be  fortified  to  act  according  to  it**  The  main  work  the  schools  are  ex- 
pected to  do  is,  to  instruct  the  children  in  doing  right^  and  to  teach  them 
how  to  live  in  compliance  to  €k>d*s  word.** 

A  second  organization  of  Church  and  School  for  Stralsund  was  pub- 
lished in  15S5  by  Dr.  John  Bugenhagen.  It  does  not  essentially  differ 
'from  the  one  issued  ten  years  before.  Thus  it  says :  '*  We  also  direct 
that  two  schools  shall  be  established,  for  the  poor  and  for  the  rich  living 
here  who  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  town ;  in  the  one  shall  Latin  and 
German  be  taught,  in  the  other  shall  girls  be  educated.**    The  boys* 

*  At^tlM  meetinff  in  Tnptow,  (DwMmber  13th,  1534.)  of  tte  dukm  Philip  I  and  Bainim  IX.  it 
WW  iMolfcd,  "  that  the  praeebing  of  tha  Gospel  •hoald  be  allowed  withoat  hiadranoe,  that 
obttrahe*  and  eehools  ihould  be  ettaUiihed,  and  that  the  eitaiai  of  the  Booan  Gtfholic  Chorah 
■hoold  beoonSwated.** 

t  About  the  author  of  thii  ngnlatieii  Ibr  Chureh  and  Bchool,  MohBike  laj*:  "Then  Hfud  aft 
that  tinM  in  Stialiuad,  as  direetor  of  the  aohool  at  8t.  John'*  Cbuiehyaid,  a  nan  eallad  John 
Mpiom,  whoae  laal  name  was  Hoeek  or  Hoeh ;  he  played  later,  in  ISSHB  and  ISS9,  aa  important 
part  in  the  hialorf  of  the  ehurch  of  Haabuif  .  This  man,  thoogh  not  meoliooed  at  a  elefgymaa 
i^  jkralwindt  i«Mt  bavf  enjojed  gieat  authority  in  oontequenee  of  hie  leaminf  and  praoHoBl 
ability,  for  it  was  he,  and  not  Ketelhodt,  who  was  applied  to,  to  draft  this  Nfolation.*' 
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school  was  to  have  one  rector  and  five  assistants.  The  school  oonsisted, 
as  xnagister  Philippus  Melancthon  has  directed  in  his  hook  for  the  yisita> 
tions  in  Saxony,  of  three  classes,  jet  the  rector  was  authorized  to  form  % 
fourth  class.  This  institution  has  not  been  an  elementary  school,  nor  a 
high-school  either,  but  a  rector-school,  what  we  would  now  call  a  coromoix 
town-school.  The  educational  establishments  in  the  other  towns  were 
of  a  similar  character,  but  little  is  known  about  them,  before  the  province 
was  annexed  by  Prussia. 

The  town  and  provincial  school  *  at  Bergen  was  established  after  the 
Beformation,  and  had  only  one  class  for  boys.  The  girls  received  instruc- 
tion in  the  school  of  the  sacristan,  which  may  have  been  in  existence 
before  the  Reformation.  John  Empel  was  the  first  rector  in  1662.  The 
reports  are  not  very  cheering ;  those  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  contain  almost  nothing  but  complaints  about  the  individual  and 
public  distress,  the  wretched  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the  unpro- 
ductive exertions  of  the  city  authorities  to  relieve  them.  The  country 
suffered  much  during  the  Thirty  Tears^  War.  The  school  derived  no 
assistance  from  the  Swedish  government,  when  it  had  taken  possession 
of  Pomerania.  The  inhabitants  of  Bergen  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Adolphus  Frederic  in  1754,  and  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to  give 
some  bints  at  the  necessity  that  the  very  dilapidated  school-house  should 
be  repaired.  They  therefore  made  a  transparency  with  this  motto :  *'  If 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty  had  not  protected  me,  I  should  long  since  have 
been  a  heap  of  rubbish."  And  another,  showing  the  temple  of  Minerva^ 
had  this  motto :  *'  As  Adolphus  Frederic  will  rebuild  the  temple,  this 
school-house  will  also  be  repaired  by  him.**  Tet^  0  falXacem  haminum 
9p6m  et  inanei  nostras  eontentianes  /    There  were  no  repairs  made. 

The  school  in  Barth  is  mentioned  in  a  document  as  early  as  1825,  in 
which  Wratislaf,  duke  of  Pomerania  and  prince  of  the  Riigians,  says : 
**  I  also  authorize  my  privy  council  to  appoint  a  schoolmaster  and  a 
sacristan  whenever  there  is  a  vacancy." 

The  oldest  instruction  for  a  school  organization  in  Barth  is  by  duke 
Bogislaf  XIII,  in  the  year  1684;  it  contains  much  detail,  and  is  closely 
connected  with  the  organization  of  the  church.  But  in  how  sad  a  con- 
dition  the  schools  were,  even  after  a  lapse  of  two  centuries,  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  lawsuit  in  1748.  Rector  Zunghen  requested  that  the 
school  fees  should  be  increased,  because  the  price  of  wood  was  so  very 
high  ;  the  council  did  not  approve  of  this  request  The  rector  therefore 
had  no  longer  any  fire  made  in  the  school-room,  and  bad  even  the  benches 
removed.  The  council  made  complaints  to  the  consistory,  but  received 
no  answer.  The  council  renewed  the  complaint,  stating  that  there  had 
not  been  any  school  for  three  weeks ;  then  the  rector  was  ordered  (1748) 
to  have  the  school-room  properly  heated,  on  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  thirty 
thalers.     But  Junghen  did  not  obey ;    on  the  contrary,  he  protested 


*Tha  danominatiog  pr$oimei§l  tckoti  ta  ft  mere  title,  beeaoM  the  inhabitaDli  cf  the  piovinee, 
L  e.  of  the  country  about  Beifeo,  oontribated  nothiof  to  the  iftlvy  of  taooheiSi  |to.,  ftV  4>d  Uifff 
feeeially  aeiMi  their  cbiidren  to  that  achooL. 
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against  the  sentence  and  continued  the  lawsuit  All  Che  while  there  was 
no  instruction  given  to  the  children,  because  there  was  but  one  school- 
room. The  rector  gives  a  description  of  this  room,  and  tries  to  prove  by 
figures  that  the  quantity  of  wood  furnished  to  him  was  altogether  insuffi- 
cient  The  room  was  twenty -eight  feet  long,  twenty  feet  Vide,  and  ten 
feet  high ;  the  walls  were  of  brick  and  loam,  yet  the  seams,  not  being' 
filled  up  with  mortar,  were  mostly  quite  open.  The  clergyman  of  Bod- 
stedt  gave  it  officially  as  his  opinion,  that  the  room  required  ten  cords  of 
the  best  beach  and  oak  wood,  to  be  properly  heated  from  7  A.  M.  to  4 
P.  M.  during  the  winter  season.  The  school  had  two  classes  in  1774^ 
and  in  1789  most  likely  three,  for  there  is  mentioned  a  subrector,  besides 
a  rector,  a  writing-master,  a  teacher  of  arithmetic,  and  a  sacristan. 
'  There  were  similar  schools  in  Grimmen,  Loitz,  Tribsees,  Lassan,  and 
Darngarten,  some  under  a  rector,  others  under  a  deacon ;  there  was  in 
Wolgast,  Barth  and  Bergen,  (with  some  interruptions)  a  subrector,  besides 
the  rector.  The  undersigned  has  not  obtained  any  special  reports  on 
Wolgast,  but,  to  judge  from  some  old  statistics,  schools  must  have  been 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  most  likely  because  the  dukes  resided  there 
for  a  long  time.  In  Franzburg,  Richlenberg,  and  Garz,  were  schools 
kept  by  the  sacristans.  So  had  the  market-town  Gingst  a  so-called 
German  school,  in  which  the  deacon  (just  licensed  to  preach)  had  to  give 
two  lessons  every  day.  The  town  of  Sagard  on  Yasmund  (a  peninsula  of 
Rugen,)  established  a  school  in  1792,  liberally  assisted  by  the  Swedish 
Count  Brahe;  it  had  but  one  teacher,  who  was  at  the  same  time  parish 
clerk  and  organist 

'  A  more  detailed  description  of  the  development  of  the  town-schools  is 
not  an  object  of  this  article,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1815,  the 
two  towns  which  had  gymnasiums,  viz.,  Stralsund  and  Greifewalde,  sup- 
ported, besides  the  sacristans^  schools,  each  a  citizens*  {indiutrial)  school 
and  a  school  for  orphans. 

These  public  schools  were  altogether  insufficient,  and  therefore  there 
were  in  towns  a  large  number  of  private  schools,  kept  by  women.  Rector 
Junghen  ascribes  the  decay  of  the  public  school  in  Barth  to  the  large 
number  of  private  schools  (  WinkeUchulen  ;)  he  enumerates  more  than  a 
dozen,  evidently  kept  .by  persons  who  had  not  the  least  qualification  for 
teaching,  (the  school  of  the  musician  and  dancing-master  if,  of  the 
drunken  vagabond  tradesman  Z,  of  the  swineherd  H^  &c.)  There  must 
have  been  perfect  liberty  of  teaching  at  that  time  I  More  than  twelve 
private  schools  in  a  town  which  had  about  three  thousand  inhabitants  I 

Large  schools  had  not  more  than  three  teachers,  viz.,  the  rector,  the 
parish-clerk,  and  a  teacher  of  writing  and  arithmetic.  Rector  and  clerk 
had  always  studied  theology,  and  became  generally  ministers  after  some 
years*  service  at  a  school.  When  normal  schools  had  been  established 
(in  the  last  century,)  only  thoroughly  educated  pupils  were  appointed  as 
clerks.  Some  of  them,  pupils  of  the  normal  school  at  Halberstadt,  were 
honorably  mentioned  in  the  chronicles.     The  other  teachers  of  town- 
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schools  have  most  likely  been  persons  who  had  prepared  themselves  in 
higher  studies^  but  who  had,  after  that,  neither  the  means  nor  the  intel- 
lectual habits  to  continue  their  studies.  They,  as  well  as  the  sacristans 
and  the  principals  of  girls*  schools,  had  to  pass  a  kind  of  examination  by 
the  superintendent;  yet  this  examination  appears  to  have  often  consisted 
of  nothing  but  a  conversation.  A  late  teacher  of  the  Swedish  period  told 
me  that  he  had  applied  for  the  position  as  a  sacristan ;  after  a  long  con- 
versation with  the  superintendent,  he  requested  that  the  examination 
should  begin.  *^0h,  my  dear,^'  answered  the  ecclesiastic  gentleman, 
**  the  examination  is  over,  and  you  shall  be  our  sacristan.'* 

The  instruction  in  town-schools  was  confined  originally  to  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  religion,  singing,  (as  much  as  needed  for  divine  ser- 
vice,) and  Latin,  but  it  was  extended  by  degrees  to  several  other 
branches.  Thus  the  school  organization  was  completely  altered  in  the 
towns  of  Greifswalde,  Wolgast,  Barth,  Grimmen,  Tribsees,  Lassan,  and 
Bergen,  in  1789-90 ;  so  also  in  Loitz,  (1785,)  and  in  Giitzkow  (1792.) 

A  superintendent  says,  in  a  manuscript  of  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, about  a  certain  town-school :  *^  Though  the  organization  of  the 
schools  was  very  deficient ;  though  the  parents  frequently  acted  very 
arbitrarily  in  regard  to  their  children's  attending  school  at  all,  or  certain 
classes,  and  though  the  teachers  were  frequently  not  what  they  should 
be,  yet  the  schools  accomplished  something,  and  occasionally  even  a  good 
deal  Latin  was  taught  in  the  rector's  class,  though  mostly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  German  and  other  branches  of  instruction.  Music  and  drawing 
were  much  neglected ;  the  former  was  practiced  so  far  only  as  was 
necessary  for  church  service  and  funerals." 

Fruia  non  cantaty  says  Tacitus,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  This  might  be 
applied  to  Pomerania  and  Rugen  during  the  period  of  the  Swedish  do- 
minion. There  was  no  singing  in  private  schools  for  girls,  (till  recently 
there  were  very  few  public  schools;)  but  mythology  is  said  to  have  been 
taught  with  great  zeal  by  the  school-mistresses  to  the  daughters  of  the 
gentry. 

Dr.  Biederstedt  gives  a  description  of  the  German  school  in  Gingst, 
very  honorably  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  century :  ^^  The  deacon 
of  this  public  school  teaches  in  the  morning,  from  8  to  10  o'clock,  reli- 
gion, orthography,  mental  arithmetic,  and  practices  other  exercises  of 
the  intellect,  as  charades,  geography,  natural  history  and  philosophy,  as 
much  as  tradesmen  and  peasants  want,  reading  of  Campe's  and  Salz- 
mann's  books  of  travels  for  children,  &c.  From  10  to  12  o'clock,  the 
parish-clerk  teaches  the  smaller  children  the  alphabet,  spelling,  reading, 
exercises  in  the  elements  of  mental  arithmetic,  tells  them  instructive  sto- 
ries, &C.  All  the  children  come  together  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
older  boys  are  instructed  in  calligraphy,  and  arithmetic  at  the  black- 
board ;  the  younger  boys  in  spelling,  reading  of  the  catechism,  of  the 
Children's  Friend,  or  of  a  hymn.  There  are  also  some  singing  lessons, 
which  have  produced  the  result  that  the  divine  service  has  become  more 
impressive  in  Gingst 
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The  salary  of  the  teachers  of  town-schools  was  generally  very  poor, 
yet  there  were  a  few  glorious  exceptions.  In  Bugenhagen's  school  regu- 
lations for  Stralsund  it  is  said :  *'  The  schoolmaster  or  rector  shall  reoeiye 
one  hundred  and  twenty  florins,  the  suhrector  one  hundred,  the  clerk 
ninety,  the  first  pedagogus  thirty,  the  second  pedagogus  twenty,  the 
third  pedagogus  fifteen  florins.  Item,  the  schoolmaster  and  assistants 
shall  divide  the  tuition  money  (prenum)  which  they  receive  from  the 
scholars,  among  themselves,  so  that  the  one  gets  as  much  as  the  other.** 

The  teachers  at  the  school  in  Bergen  bad  formerly  a  very  scanty  in- 
come. The  rector  and  subrector  eighty  thalers  a  year  at  the  most,  the 
clerk  fifty  thalers.  The  town  also  granted  to  the  rector  and  derk,  when 
not  married,  the  menMm  eunoriamy  i.  e.  the  privilege  of  going  to  the 
citizens  by  turns  to  dine  with  them  "  out  of  the  same  pot,**  which  ex- 
pression must  in  many  cases  be  taken  literally.  In  the  matricle  of  1616 
it  is  said :  "  The  citizens  will  grant  them  the  menMm  eunoriam  as  long 
as  they  are  unmarried,  wherefore  mayor  and  council  will  always  make 
this  provision.**  It  was  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  last  century  that 
this  custom  was  discontinued,  when  the  rector  received  an  indemnifica- 
tion of  twenty-four,  and  the  clerk  of  fifty  thalers  for  his  itinerating  meal 

The  other  items  of  income  of  the  teachers  were  not  only  very  small, 
(each  pupil  had  to  pay  one  shilling  a  week,  and  during  the  winter  a  trifle 
for  wood,)  but  also  uncertain,  because  the  parents  were  not  obliged  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  and  frequently  sent  them  only  during  the 
winter  session,  keeping  them  at  home  during  summer  to  assist  them  in 
their  labors.  The  greater  portion  of  the  children  grew  up  without  any 
instruction.  They  derived  a  small  and  accidental  income  from  deaths 
among  the  gentry  and  wealthy  citizens  of  the  parish,  viz.,  the  so-called 
burial-money ;  in  some  towns  they  had  free  lodgings  or  an  indemnifica- 
tion instead. 

The  superintendence  of  town-schools  was  vested  in  a  committee, 
(seholarthaty)  presided  over  by  the  provost  (superintendent)  or  minister 
of  the  parish. 

-  And  what  is  the  condition  of  the  schools  now,  in  1865,  when  the 
country  has  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  the  Prussian  administration  for  fifty 
years  ?  We  confidently  answer :  Even  the  most  fastidious  must  acknowl- 
edge that  much,  very  much  has  been  done ;  that  the  government  has 
pushed  on  ft*om  reform  to  reform  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  that  is,  has  not 
been  remiss  in  administering  severe  admonitions  and  in  taking  the  ini« 
tiative,  without  passing  particular  laws  for  the  organization  of  schools,  as 
it  has  done  for  the  rural  districts.  It  is  scarcely  ten  years  ago,  when  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  closed,  after  a  careful  inspection,  a 
number  of  good-for-nothing  private  schools,  which  gave  employment  td 
many  teachers.  The  city  authorities  themselves  have,  as  a  rule,  acknowl- 
edged the  great  importance  of  a  general  public  education,  and  have  spent 
much  labor,  care  and  money  to  attain  this  object,  in  spite  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, who,  accustomed  to  the  easy-going  Swedish  rule,  obstinately 
opposed  all  radical  improvements. 
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Largo  school-bouses,  some  of  them  eyen  splendid  buildings,  were 
erected,  such  as  io  Bartb,  (two  msgniflcent  buildings,)  in  Wolgast,  (the 
beautiful  William's  school,  from  the  legacy  of  a  merchant,)  in  Bergen, 
Grimmen,  Garz,  Lassan,  Greifswalde,  and  Stralsund.    School-houses  are 
building  now  in  Sagard  and  Damgarten.     An  elementary  school  and  a 
middle  school  for  girls  were  established  in  Stralsund  two  years  ago.   The 
number  of  male  and  female  teachers  has  been  doubled,  even  tripled  in 
many  places.    Wolgast,  for  instance,  has  two  rectors,  one  for  the  boys' 
school  and  one  for  the  girls'  school,  and  besides  three  educated  teachers. 
Barth  employs  three  teachers  of  the  same  class.    There  is  a  rector  espe- 
cially appointed  for  the  public  schools  in  Stralsund.     Tribsees  and 
Grimmen  have  a  rector  and  two  scientifically  educated  teachers  each. 
The  salaries  of  the  teachers  have  also  been  increased  in  many  towns ; 
yet  the  income  of  the  elementary  teachers  is  not  vrery  where  satisfactory. 
The  higher  teachers  have  salaries  from  four  hundred  to  nine  hundred 
thalers.    The  rector  in  Stralsund  receives  nine  hundred  thalcrs,  in 
Bergen  seven  hundred  and  seventy,  in  Wolgast  not  much  less,  the  second 
teacher  six  hundred ;   the  rector  in  Barth  receives  seven  hundred,  the 
second  teacher  six  hundred,  the  third  five  hundred  thalers ;    tlie  sub- 
rector  in  B«rgen  receives  four  hundred  and  twenty*  and  in  Grimmen  and 
Tribsees,   four  hundred  thalers.    The  teachers  of  elementary  schools 
have  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  thalers,  in  Greifs- 
walde more ;   in  the  smaller  towns,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thalers  more, 
when  promoted  to  a  higher  place.    Several  towns  do  not  pay  less  than 
two  hundred  thalcrs ;  Greifswalde  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  Stralsund, 
setting  an  example  to  all  other  towns,  pays  a  salary  of  three  hundred 
thalers  when  the  teacher  enters  into  the  service  of  the  town,  and  in- 
creases it  by  additional  twenty-five  thalers  after  oveiy  five  years'  service, 
till  the  salary  has  reached  five  hundred  thalers,  as  the  maximum.    There 
is,  besides,  some  provision  made  for  the  widow  and  orphans  of  a  teacher, 
if  he  should  die  during  the  term  of  his  employment     When  a  teacher 
is  at  the  same  time  the  parish-clerk,  sacristan,  or  x>rganist,  his  condition 
is  very  comfortable. 

The  teachers  of  town-schools  are  educated  in  normal  schools,  and 
Stralsund  particularly  has  the  choice  among  the  most  distinguished 
passed  pupils  of  the  normal  schools,  in  consequence  of  the  acceptable 
conditions  this  town  ofilbrsi 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  number  of  pnUic  town-schools  in 
1815.  The  oldest  provincial  calendar  I  could  obtain,  was  of  1821,  and 
that  one  is  not  very  exact  According  to  it  there  were  at  that  time  in 
the  towns  of  the  district,  twenty-six  public  schools,  with  thirty-seven 
classes,  fifty  male  teachers  and  five  female  teachers ;  whilst  there  are  now 
thirty -eight  public  elementary  schools,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  classes,  jone  hundred  and  sixty-two  male  teachers  and  18  female 
teachers.  There  are,  besides,  fifty-three  licensed  private  schools,  with 
ejgftty-five  classes  The  town-tchools  compare  &vor»bly  with  the  beat 
of  any  other  province. 
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2.  Country  (village)  tchooU, — My  remarks  on  these  schools  will  nuunljr 
be  guided  by  "Contributions  by  Count  Knssow." 

There  were,  in  1815,  no  other  public  schools  than  those  kept  by  sa- 
cristans in  Tillages  that  had  churches,  and  these  villages  frequently  con- 
sisted of  the  mansion  and  the  dwellings  of  the  cottagers.  Almost  all 
parochial  districts  were  and  are  too  large,  so  that  tlie  children  of  all  the 
Tillages  belonging  to  it  can  not  possibly  go  to  the  sacristan's  school. 
There  were,  therefore,  sometimes  secondary  schools  in  villages  too  fior 
from  the  church ;  but  they  can  not  be  called  public  schools,  for  their 
existence  wholly  depended  on  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  regulated  their 
endowment,  and  ordered  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  teachers ; 
in  which  he  was  requested  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  minister  of 
the  parish,  but  no  confirmation  of  such  appointment  by  government  was 
needed. 

The  districts  of  schools  were  by  no  means  permanently  bounded,  nor 
could  the  parents  be  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school  The 
number  of  schools  was  insufficient,  and  the  school-rooms  were  in  a  mis- 
erable condition.  In  the  schools  kept  by  a  sacristan,  it  frequently  hi^ 
pened  that  the  school-room  served  at  the  same  time  as  sitting  and  bed- 
room of  the  schoolmaster.  The  secondary-schools  were  frequently  kept 
in  badly  constructed  hovels,  not  always  furnished  with  a  chimney ;  all 
were  small,  low  and  altogether  too  restricted  for  the  number  of  children ; 
almost  every  thing  was  insufficient  and  poor. 

The  income  of  the  teachers  consisted  partly  of  free  lodging,  garden, 
pasture  for  a  cow,  sometimes  fuel ;  partly  of  a  fixed  sclary,  partly  of  the 
weekly  school-fees,  to  be  paid  by  the  parents;  it  amount jd  to  a  few 
cents  but  was  paid  for  those  children  only  who  really  came  to  school 
Many  teachers,  however,  had  no  fixed  salary,  but  had  to  rely  on  the 
school-fees ;  their  income  rarely  amounted  to  ten  thalers,  frequently  not 
more  than  two  or  three  thalers  a  year. 

School-ketpiiig  was,  therefore,  generally  a  subordinate  occupation; 
even  most  of  the  sacristans  carried  on  a  trade  besides.  The  secondary- 
schools  were  in  the  hands  of  small  tradesmen,  mostly  tailors';  Fome  were 
even  in  the  hands  of  invalid  day-laborers,  herdsmen,  or  old  women.  The 
instruction  was,  of  course,  very  poor  indeed.  As  Grumbke  says :  "  No 
sooner  have  the  children  learned  how  to  read,  and  have  mastered  the 
first  elements  of  writing,  when  they  leave .  school."  .  Arithmetic  was 
taught  in  a  few  schools  in  villages.  Even  in  the  best  of  them,  the  in- 
struction consisted  in  hearing  the  children  recite  the  catechism  and 
hymns,  in  reading  the  Bible,  in  spelling  the  catechism,  and  in  reciting 
the  alphabet.  The  school  was  mostly  open  in  winter  only,  and  even 
then  but  irregularly. 

Let  us  now  cast  a  glance  at  the  changes  produced  by  the  Prussian 
government  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

Nobody,  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  the  rural  conditions  of  that 
province,  will  have  expected  very  rapid  progress,  but  the  government 
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found  at  once  the  seat  of  the  eril,  which  shoald  be  removed.    It  there- 
fore invested  the  ministers  of  the  parishes,  by  the  decree  of  August  2l8t, 
1818,  with  the  power  to  inspect  Uie  village  schools,  and  ordered,  by  the 
cabinet  order  of  May  14th,  1826,  the  general  obligation  to  attend  school 
in  New  Vor  Pommem  and  Rtigen.    The  progress  effected  by  these  re- 
forms was  slow,  yet  there  was  progress  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  its  way  by  obstinate  conservatism,  by  the  selfishness  of  many 
rich  landlords,  and  by  the  wretched  condition  of  the  day  laborers.    The 
principal  complaints  to  be  found  in  the  oflBcial  reports  since  1820,  were 
directed  against  absolute  unfitness  of  the  teachers,  and  against  the  irreg- 
ular attendance  at  school ;  and  the  urgent  request  was  repeatedly  made 
to  send  ^*  able  teachers,  educated  in  normal  schools.'*    Such  remarks  as 
the  following  may  be  found  in  the  reports :  '^  The  teacher  is  a  cowherd ; 
he  can  read,  but  can  not  write  correctly.'*    "  The  teacher  is  an  invalid 
soldier,  who  lost  a  leg  in  the  battle  at  Schwensksund,  has  taught  in  dif- 
ferent places  in  Riigen  these  thirty-four  years,  and,  since  M'chaelmas,  in 
T.,  where  he  has  instructed  the  children  of  that  place  and  of  several 
adjacent  places  in  reading  and  writing,  and  in  the  primitive  ideas  about 
God  and  His  laws.    The  number  of  childrtn  amounted  to  twenty  at 
most     He  received  from  each  child  one  shilling  a  week,  and  no  other 
salary.    The  parish  has  allowed  him  a  small  assistance,  in  consequence 
of  his  poverty  and  general  debili^,  which  prevents  him  from  earning 
the  least  by  labor."    The  same  superintendent  says,  at  the  close  of  1 826 : 
*^  It  is  a  fact,  that  there  are  in  this  rural  district,  four  hundred  children, 
of  whom  three  hundred  ana  seventy  have  no  schools  where  to  go  to. 
Some  poor  persons,  living  in  small  rooms,  have  sometimes  instructed  a 
few  children  in  reading  and  writing,  but  they  have  no  room  to  accom- 
modate the  children,  even  if  they  were  willing  to  take  the  trouble  of 
instructing  them.**    As  a  reason  why  the  schools  were  so  irregularly 
attended  by  the  children,   it  is  stated  in  1827:    **1,  Want  of  good 
schools ;   2,  Many  poor  day  laborers  can  not  afford  to  pay  one  shilling  a 
week  for  the  school,  and  others  are  compelled  by  want  of  food  to  hire 
their  children  out  to  the  landlords  as  swineherds,  shepherds,  cowherds, 
or  geeseherds,  when  they  have  not  one  hour  a  day,  during  the  summer, 
to  visit  the  school.'*    It  is  repeatedly  stated :  "In  order  to  earn  his  daily 
bread,  there  is  no  time  left  to  the  teacher  to  study  for  his  own  improve- 
ment," (the  minister  had  most  likely  been  willing  to  teach  the  school- 
masters.)   The  children,  and  even  among  them  only  those  who  came 
regularly,  learned  nothing  but  to  read,  (at  least  to  some  degree,)  the 
catechism  and  some  hymns.    A  report  says :  "  A  few  learn  how  to  write, 
(they  had  to  pay  two  shillings  a  week  ;)  there  have  not  been  any  (in 
1825)  who  desired  to  learn  arithmetic" 

The  government  made  new  arrangements  in  1827  for  the  improvement 
of  the  schools,  instituting  boards  of  instruction.  The  regulation  of 
August  29th,  1831,  placed  the  village  schools  on  a  firmer  foundation. 
The  secondary-schools  w«re  made  public-schools,  the  boundaiies  of  the 
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school  disti-icts  determined,  and  the  endowment  of  each  fixed  npon. 
The  weekly  fees  were  annulled,  and  annual  payment  ordered.  The 
landed  proprietors  of  the  district  were  obliged  to  build  the  school-houses, 
and  keep  them  in  repair,  to  give  a  garden  lot,  pasture  and  winter  fodder 
for  one  cow,  and  sufficient  fuel,  to  the  teacher.  The  teacher's  salary  to 
be  made  up  by  a  fixed  school-tax,  to  be  paid  by  all  who  had  a  home* 
stead  within  the  district,  whether  they  had  children  liable  to  be  sent  to 
school  or  not  The  school-houses  have,  since  that  time,  been  properly 
built,*  (some  even  with  a  view  to  comfort,)  and  only  such  teachers  em- 
ployed, who  have  been  educated  in  a  normal  school  Thus  a  great  deal 
has  been  done  for  schools  in  general,  and  particulariy  for  village  schools, 
during  the  last  fifty  years. 

Count  Krassow  gives  a  comparative  review  of  the  elementary-schools 
in  villages  of  the  governmental  district  of  Stralsund  in  1815  and  1864, 
and  states  that  there  were  in  1815  no  public  schools,  besides  ninety- 
seven  kept  by  sacristans,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  secondary- 
schools  ;  but  in  1864  there  were,  besides  one  hundred  schools  kept  by 
sacristans,  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  public  village-schools.  The 
number  of  public  schools  has  therefore  increased  by  two  hundred  and 
forty,  and  of  all  the  schools  in  the  district  by  eighty-two.  Whilst  in 
1815  there  were  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy -nine  of  the 
fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  eishty-four  children  liable  to  attend 
school,  who  received  no  instruction  whatever;  there  were  in  1864  but 
fifty-four  among  twenty -three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  who 
did  not  go  to  school.  But  most  likely  not  one  child  grew  up  withoot 
instruction,  and  the  fifty -four  have  been  marked  down  in  the  table  by 
misunderstanding.  Many  a  year,  however,  will  pa<tf:,  lefore  the  village 
schools  of  this  district  can  rival  those  of  otlier  districts  of  the  State,  and 
before  they  will  be  equal  to  just  expectations.  There  are  several  pecu- 
liar circumstances  which  will  explain  this. 

The  inhabitants  have,  firstly,  still  a  fond  recollection  of  the  old  Swedish 
privileges  they  had  enjoyed,  and  an  active  commercial  intercourse  could 
not  so  quickly,  as  in  other  more  favorably  situated  districts  of  the  State, 
(for  instance  Erftirt,  formerly  belonging  to  the  electorate  of  Mayence,) 
produce  the  consciousness  of  being  part  of  a  large  and  strictly  regulated 
organism ;  it  was  just  the  deficiency  in  this  respect,  which  rendered  the 
process  of  assimilation  so  slow.f 

Every  one  could  formerly  send  his  children  to  school  or  not,  just  as  he 
pleased  ;  nobody  cared  for  it  The  fothers  or  grand falhers  of  our  gen- 
eration had  enjoyed  this  privilege,  and  felt  comfortable  in  that  practice. 
They  have  no  correct  understanding  of  the  wants  and  of  the  progress  of 

*The  coramaDitiet  of  this  goTemmental  diiirict  hare  spent  for  the  building  and  repairing  of 
ichool-housei,  150,456  thalen  during  the  last  ten  yoan,  to  which  8,309  thalen,  contributed  by  gov- 
omment,  ihould  be  added. 

t  Being  neighbors  of  Meeklenboiv,  we  had  bat  a  few  joait  ago  no  railroad,  few  roaeadnmiaed 
loadt,  and  the  country  roads  were  in  part  of  a  character,  that  RichPs  hnmoroos  remark  might  be 
applicable  to  them,  viz.,  that,  in  rainy  weather  and  in  winter,  none  b«it  BatiTOs  could  tiavel  on  than. 
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our  time,  though  they  are  by  no  means  disinclined  to  drifl  along  on  its 
more  pernicious  currents.  The  mothers  have  had,  in  their  younger 
years,  cither  a  very  deficient  instruction,  or  none  at  all ;  they  may,  per- 
haps, have  learned  to  read  print  with  some  difficulty,  but  do  not  know 
the  written  characters.  They  are  quite  contented  with  that  accomplish- 
ment  The  Prussian  obligation  to  attend  school,  that  powerful  lever  of 
public  and  general  civilization,  is  not  yet  recognized  by  all  as  a  blessing. 
'*  My  son,^'  many  a  parent  will  say,  **need  not  learn  more  than  I  know  ;'* 
or  *^  when  my  son  has  learned  writing  and  arithmetic,  he  has  learned 
'  enough,  he  needs  no  more."  *'  What  is  the  use  of  geography?''  (nothing 
but  the  most  rudimentary  knowledge  is  taught,)  a  mother  will  say ;  *^she 
is  not  to  travel,  she  is  not  to  become  a  traveling  journeyman."  These 
are  remarks  not  unfrequently  made.  And  the  children  are  kept  at  home 
as  often  as  there  is  an  opportunity,  when  geese  or  pigs  are  killed,  when 
potatoes  are  planted  or  harvested,  when  peat  is  stored  up  for  the  winter, 
on  washing  days,  on  market  days,  when  the  garden  is  to  be  laid  out  in 
spring,  or  crops  to  be  taken  into  the  bam  in  summer.  The  greatest 
irregularity  of  attendance  occurred  in  the  so-called  free  or  poor  school:^ ; 
but  there  is  also  in  other  schools  a  great  indifference  not  unfrequent.  In 
ihe  first  class  of  the  dementary  school  for  girls  in  Barth,  there  were,  for 
instance,  in  1859  to  1862,  sometimes  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number 
absent,  and  mostly  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  pupils  present,  and  as 
the  absentees  were  not  always  the  same,  the  physiognomy  of  the  claiis 
was  a  different  one  almost  every  day.  Other  examples  might  be  adduced. 
The  children,  boys  as  well  as  girls,  are  often  taken  from  school  even . 
before  confirmation,  and  hired  out ;  they  sometimes  leave  school  when 
but  twelve  years  old,  but  always  when  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  The 
proper  authorities  are  not  remiss  in  administering  admonition  and  pun- 
ishment, but  these  old  evils  can  not  be  healed  by  a  radical  cure  all  at 
onoe,  particulatriy  not  when  the  ministers  of  the  parishes  themselves  do 
not  show  great  interest  in  the  school  and  in  the  education  of  the  people, 
and  when  they  or  other  employees  of  the  higher  classes  of  society  cause, 
or  favor,  or  ignore  audi  uegHgenoe  in  attending  school,  governed  by  the 
&tal  opinion  that  the  common  people's  destiny  is  labor  and  nothing  more. 
A  second  cause  of  the  slow  development  of  the  village  schools  must 
be  found  in  the  deficient  education  of  the  teachers.  There  is  still  a  large 
number  of  them  without  proper  preparation  for  their  profession.  There 
was  in  Greifswalde,  since  1791,  a  normal  school,  yet  its  pupils  confess 
that  it  was  very  deficient  It  was  therefore  removed  to  Franzburg  in 
1868,  and  greatly  enlarged.  But  it  is  even  now  not  able  to  educate  the 
number  of  teachers  needed,  and  anotiier  extension  is  contemplated.  In 
some  portions  of  the  district^  most  of  the  teachers  employed  are  not  edu- 
cated in  normal  schools.  These  men  have  certainly  a  little  more 
education  than  the  teachers  at  the  Swedish  time^  but,  on  the  whole,  they 
are  very  deficient  in  their  own  mother-tongne  even,  both  in  speech  and 
in  writing ;  the  most  absurd  blunders  against  grammar  are  quite  fre- 
quent   They  have  been  tradesmen,  sailors,  soldiers,  merchants,  &c. ; 
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changed  their  profession,  often  when  already  advanced  in  years,  eren 
when  gray-haired  fathers  of  families,  and  prepared  for  a  position  as 
teachers,  sometimes  without  the  assistance  of  a  normal  school,  because 
there  was  none  in  the  district ;  for  the  one  which  was  kept  by  an  ancient 
teacher  and  organist  in  Stralsund,  to  which  these  gentlemen  resorted  in 
their  ripe  age,  could  not  be  called  a  proper  institution  for  that  purpose. 
And  no  other  opportunity  for  a  proper  training  offered  itself,  though 
government  appointed  some  teachers  for  this  very  purpose.  A  clergy- 
man, in  company  with  some  teachers,  is  said  to  have,  quite  recently, 
established  a  school  for  such  candidates  in  a  small  country  town.  Hith- 
erto there  existed,  therefore,  for  candidates  for  normal  schools,  only  the 
one  quite  defective  establishment  in  Stralsund ;  the  education  of  these 
young  men  as  well  as  of  the  older  ones,  who  presented  themselves  for 
examination  without  having  ever  been  at  a  normal  school,  must  have 
been  yery  poor.  Better  arrangements  must  be  made,  before  thoroughly 
educated  teacjicrs  can  be  obtained.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  fre- 
quently been  asked  by  parents^  and  teachers  too,  where  they  should  send 
their  sons  to  be  trained  before  entering  the  course  of  instruction  at  a 
normal  school,  but  he  could  not  find  in  the  whole  district  a  single  estab- 
lishment which  he  could  have  conscientiously  recommended  for  that 
purpose.  Such  establishments  are  absolutely  needed  ;  I  mean  not  such 
in  which  one  teacher,  already  otherwise  overworked,  gives  all  the  in- 
struction, but  a  larger  one,  (like  that  excellent  one  in  Erfurt,  which 
existed  until  ten  years  ago,)  at  which  several  experienced  teachers  are 
employed,  and  which  is  superintended  by  an  inspector  appointed  for  that 
purpose  only.  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  we  hear  in  some  dis- 
tricts, where  a  deeper  and  better  understanding  might  l^e  expected,  the 
opinion  expressed  that  teaching  is  an  easy,  an  unimportant  affair,  a  par- 
ticular preparation  for  it  scarcely  necessary,  a  training  in  normal  schools 
of  very,  little  practical  value,  technical  experience  of  little  consequence; 
that  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  teacher  knows  the  difference  between 
the  dative  and  accusative  case,  provided  he  has  the  "  saving  faith."  They 
think  they  serve  God  when  they  assist  a  field  hand  or  a  day  laborer  in 
changing  his  vocation,  and  make  him  a  teacher  of  the  growing  genera- 
tion, when  he  diligently  attends  the  conventicles,  bewails  the  depravity 
of  the  world,  and  fancies  to  find  in  himself  a  call  to  do  something  better 
and  holier.  What  destruction  has  been  wrought  already  by  such  pro- 
ceedings t  And  yet  there  are  people  who  grow  never  tired  in  increasing 
in  this  way  the  large  number  of  worthless  schoolmasters  from  professed 
Christians,  but  actual  hypocrites. 

The  third  and  last  cause  of  the  little  effect  produced  by  the  public 
elementary  schools,  especially  in  villages,  is  the  wretcjied  pecuniary  con- 
dition of  the  teachers.  Some  sacristans  are  certainly  well  paid,  (from 
three  hundred  to  six  hundred  thalers,)  but  the  greater  number  of  teachers 
have  a  miserable  income.  Reliable  information  states  the  total  income 
of  some  teachers  to  be  fifty  thalers  a  year.     A  certain  teacher*  peti- 

*  He  had  been  educated  io  the  *'  Rauhe-haus,"  and  this  exoeUent  institution,  ao  important  for 
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tioned  quite  recently  for  a  furlough,  in  order  to  study  another  year  at 
the  Berlin  normal  school  for  the  perfection  of  his  education  as  a  teacher ; 
to  his  great  astonishment  he  received  the  answer  that,  on  his  return,  he 
would  hardly  get  the  same  position  again,  or  another  corresponding  to 
it,  as  it  was  one  of  the  very  best,  its  total  income  amounting  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  thalers  a  year,  with  dwelling,  peat,  and  garden 
lot 

Tet  let  us  read,  about  this  point,  the  closing  sentences  of  an  article 
in  the  "Amtsblatt*'  an  official  weekly  paper  of  the  Government  in 
Stralsund,  (1 866,  No.  35.)  *^  The  more  we  are  pleased  by  the  progress 
of  our  public  schools,  the  less  ought  we  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  defi- 
ciencies which  can  not  be  denied.  We  shall  point  out  one  defect  this 
time,  viz.,  the  pinched  condition  of  many  teachers,  particularly  in  the 
country.  When  by  the  decree  of  August  29th,  1881,  the  organization 
of  elementary  schools  was  regulated,  and  many  teachers  were  appointed 
for  village  schools,  but  scanty  provision  could  be  made  fojr  a  large  num- 
ber of  them.  It  was  intended  to  lay  not  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the 
communitiep,  to  avoid  their  opposition  to  these  new  regulations,  and  it 
was  taught  that  the  teachers  might  earn  something  by  carrying  on  a 
trade.  But,  since  then,  circumstances  have  greatly  changed.  The  cost 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  now  double  of  what  it  has  been,  so  that  the 
salary,  scarcely  sufficient  for  a  family  thirty  years  ago,  is  now  perfectly 
insufficient  to  protect  it  against  want  and  bitter  distress  The  claims  on 
the  school  and  the  teacher  are  now  by  &r  greater  than  before ;  the  prep- 
aration for  the  office  of  teacher  has  become  more  difficult  and  expensive ; 
his  official  duties  require  more  time  and  vigor,  so  that  a  teacher,  even  if 
he  should  be  skilled  in  a  trade,  and  if  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
practicing  it,  can  not  devote  himself  to  it  without  neglecting  his  office 
and  his  intellectual  improvement  The  consequence  is,  that  many 
teachers  have  a  smaller  income  than  an  ordinary  day  laborer,  whilst 
their  intellectual  education  and  social  position  entitles  them  to  claim  a 
better  material  condition.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  many  a  teacher 
loses  the  cheerful  love  for  his  profession  in  the  bitter  combat  against  dis- 
tress and  want,  that  he  falls  a  prey  to  discontent  and  bitter  feelings  ?  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  hi,  that  young  men  of  ability  more  and  more  rarely 
devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  a  teacher,  and  that  they  rather 
select  any  other  occupation,  which  promises  them  a  better  paying  activity, 
and  more  security  against  a  life  of  want  and  distress  ?  Hence  the  defi- 
cient number  of  teachers  is  more  and  more  deeply  felt ;  and  this  the  more, 
as  the  teachers,  whose  sons  very  frequently  devote  themselves  to  the 
profession  of  their  fathers,  have  not  the  means  to  procure  for  their  sons 
the  necessary  education.  Relief  is  absolutely  necessary  unless  the  devel- 
opment of  our  elementary  schools  shall  be  retarded,  if  not  altogether 
stopped  and  turned  backward."  (Damm^Mk) 

Uw  honM  missioD,  could  Dot  offer  hfm  all  he  needed  for  hit  porpoee.  Tb«  labor  in  Uiis  eatabliah- 
ment  fur  neglected  ehildfen,  performed  oa  the  fmi^y  ptteciplB,  »  veij  difbittH  ftom  Uwiof  a 
tMcher  io  a  well  eondaeled  poblic  ichooL 
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3.  Province  of  the  Rhine, 

•  a.  While  the  organisfttioa  of  public  schools  was  going  on  in  the  (new 
and  old)  Eaf^tern  proyinces  of  Prussia  with  increasing  firmness,  develop- 
ment, and  activity,  the  govemment  had  to  solve  an  important,  delicate, 
difficult,  and  very  complicated  problem  in  the  Western  portion  of  the 
monarchy,  consisting  partly  of  new  acquisitions,  partly  of  old  posses- 
sions, which  had  been  under  foreign  administration  for  some  time.  The 
now-called  Rhenish  provinces  have  developed  themselves  under  the 
Prussian  sceptre  to  a  vigor,  opulence,  civilizaHon,  and  self-reliance, 
utterly  unlsnown  under  the  crosier  of  the  archbishops  or  under  Napo- 
leon^s  rod ;  they  are  mostly  new  acquisitions  of  the  State ;  some  portions 
of  Westphalia  only  had  been  parts  of  Prussia,  before  the  French  conquest^ 
and  had  enjoyed  Prussian  administration. 

I  propose  to  speak  first  of  the  history  of  the  public  education  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces,  L  e.  the  governmental  districts  of  Dusseldorf,  Cologne, 
Coblenz,  Treves,  and  Aiz-la-Chapelle.  Government  would  have  had 
still  greater  difficulties  to  encounter,  if  it  had  been  compelled  to  take  into 
consideration  the  peculiarities  of  the  educational  system  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent States  (there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy  formerly  independent 
States,)  which  now  form  the  one  flourishing  province.  The  French  con* 
queror  had,  however,  not  only  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  far  into 
the  very  heart  of  Germany  generally,  cleared  the  road  to  improvement  in 
the  interest  of  his  own  administration,  leveled  with  the  ground  antiquated 
peculiarities,  broken  down  time-honorecl  laws  and  institutions,  and  re- 
duced to  the  same  subjection,  parts  that  had  succeeded  in  keeping 
separate  from  each  other  for  many  centuries. 

The  schools  had  in  these  districts  by  no  means  been  sufficiently  or- 
ganised, superintended,  and  in  general  attended  to.  Portions  of  them, 
like  Tulich  and  GleveSi  had  been  under  Prussian  government  and  admin- 
istration, and  had  therefore  had  a  regular  system  of  education  according 
to  the  religious  denomioations ;  the  larger  portion,  however,  was  made 
up  of  new  acquisitions^  with  a  Catholic  population  and  corresponding 
Bchools. 

b.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  correct  historical  delineation  of  the  former 
condition  of  schools  and  their  development  in  these  districts,  and  yet  it 
appears  necessary,  in  (urder  to  understand  their  present  condition,  to  state 
generally  that  the  RomcQ  Catholic  school  organization,  if  any  organization 
of  a  truly  public  character  existed,  was  utterly  insufficient,  and  its  admin- 
iatration  quite  aa  inefficient  This  statement  is  amply  sustained  by  the 
autobiographical  sketches  of  aevenJ  of  the  brave  old  teachers  of  that  pe- 
riod— by  Scbuermann  of  Remscheid,  in  the  Rheinische  Blaetter  (vi.,  p.  39 ;) 
by  Vogel  of  Lengerfekl  (viii.,  p.  864;)  and  by  Fapbender,  of  Ronsdorf— 
these  unite  in  representing  the  public  schools  as  few  in  number,  and  poor  in 
quality,  with  insufficient  funds  and  incompetent  teachers.  Here  and 
there  were  clergymen  who  breathed  some  life  into  the  schools,  such  as 
the  Catholic  Hoogan  in  Dalken,  and  Overbei|^  in  Miinster ;  and  the 
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Evangelical  Goes  in  Runderoth,  Reche  in  Mulbeixn,  and  Roes  in  Budberg: 
In  the  abaenoe  of  good  public  acbools,  private  schools  with  most  preten- 
tious names  sprung  up,  offering  the  greatest  range  of  instruction  to  the 
flODS  and  daughters  of  the  wealthy.  By  degrees  this  state  of  things 
brought  the  best  teachers  of  public  schools  together  into  associations,  or 
conferences,  the  earliest  of  which  was  called  by  Schuerroann  at  Rem- 
scheid  in  1794,  and  which  for  the  time  became  a  substitute  for  a  Normal 
School,  as  did  several  others.*  The  teachers  themselves,  aided  by  a  few 
ministers  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  led  the  way  in  the  reform  of  public 
schools.  The  example  of  Overberg  at  Miinster  was  also  followed  by  the 
Catholic  priests  Bracht  and  Hirsch,  who  established  a  temporary  normal 
school  at  Dusseldorf ;  and  the  school  commission  of  the  French  govei-n- 
ernment,  in  1806,  brought  the  teachers  of  £lberfeld  and  the  neighbor- 
hood into  a  temporary  normal  class  every  Saturday. 

d.  In  the  year  1810  it  was  arranged  that  there  should  be  every  year  a 
regular  course  of  instruction  for  teachers,  and  that  indigent  candidates 
of  great  talents  should  receive  a  pecuniary  assistance  to  enable  them  to 
attend.  A  decree  of  the  prefect  was  published  in  the  same  year,  which 
ordered  that  the  age  of  the  school  children  should  be  from  the  sixth  to 
the  twelfth  year,  fixed  the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  lor  instruction, 
and  regulated  the  collection  of  arrears.  In  1811  it  was  ordered  that  the 
normal  number  of  pupils  of  every  elementary,  school  should  be  eighty. 
The  minister  of  the  interior  ordered^  in  1812,  that  teachers  of  all  denom- 
inations should  pass  an  examination,  and  that  they,  .as  well  as  assistants, 
should  give  six  weeks*  notice  to  the  mayor  before  leaving  their  post 
The  minister  published,  on  the  21st  of  June  of  the  same  year,  an  in- 
struction about  the  division  of  the  arrondissements  in  school  districts, 
ordered  that  children  should  attend  school  from  their  sixth  to  their  four- 
teenth year;  that  every  teacher  should  have  three  fourths  of  an  acre  of 
land  for  garden,  nursery,  and  playground,  and,  if  possible,  meadow 
enough  to  keep  one  cow ;  that  their  normal  salary  should  be  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  firancs,  and  that  the  fee  for  teaching  should  amount  to  fifty 
centimes  in  town-districts,  and  forty  centimes  in  the  country,  without 
precluding  the  possibility  of  an  increase.  '  This  instruction  greatly  ame- 
liorated for  the  time  the  material  condition  of  the  teachers,  has  been  a 
guide  even  in  our  days,  but  in  some  cases  has  helped  to  fix  the  standard 
when  the  expenses  of  living .  have  tncreasedr  As  the  French  ruled  the 
country  for  years,  the  knowledge  of  their  language  became  a  necessity 
in  such  places,  and  thus  teachers  acquainted  with  French  could  employ 
their  spare  hours  .in  giving  lessons  in  that  language^  This  caused  the. 
younger  teachers  to  learn  this  foreign  toi^ue.  Such  was  even  more  the 
case  in  the  smaller  towns  in  Tulich,  where  the  protracted  French  dominium 
made  the  knowledge  of  this  language  a  necessity,  so  much  so  that  it  was 
intended  to  teach  both  the  French  and  German  in  the  primary  schools. 

*  Di^atOTWflf ,  in  hit  Pedagof  ie  Germany,  and  Rheinbelie  Blnettor,  gfvai  tha  liirtwry  and  f«Mdta 
of  theae  aariy  oonferanoasi  which  wera  in  tba  nature  of  out  watt  known  TeaMNnP  brtitotBti 
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Bat  then  occnired  the  reyolntion  of  1812,  and  id  consequence  of  it 
the  French  ftathoriiy  on  the  Rhine  terminated  in  the  latter  part  of  1818. 

The  ad  intef'iin  administration  of  the  reconquered  country  on  the 
Rhine,  established  bj  the  allies,  under  governor  Prince  von  Salms,  did 
not  neglect  the  public  schools.  The  prince  ordered;  on  the  6th-  of  May, 
1814,  that  a  school-commission  should  assemble  in  Dusseldor^  watch 
oyer  the  proper  execution  of  the  existing  regulations,  and  propose  such 
changes  or  new  arrangements  as  they  might  consider  necessary.  This 
school-commission  was  established  by  his  successor,  Justus  Gruner,  in 
July,  1814,  under  the  name  of  provisional  school  council,  and  the  school- 
counselors,  director  Kortum,  Bracht,  and  Kohlrausch,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  counselor  of  state,  George  Jacobi,  were  charged  with  the 
task  of  drafting  a  statute  for  the  organization  of  public  instruction  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg,  to  arrange  courses  of  instruction  for  teachers 
of  Mark  and  Ravensberg,  and  to  provide  the  school  directors  with 
proper  instructionsL* 

d.  The  districts  on  the  Rhine  came  under  the  actual  rule  of  Prussia 
on  the  16th  of  May,  1815.  They  were  organized  as  the  province  of 
Niedcrrhein,  (districts  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  Goblenz,  and  Treves,)  the 
province  of  Tulicfa,  Cloves,  Berg,  (districts  of  Dusseldorf  and  Cologne,) 
and  the  province  of  Westphalen,  (districts  of  Miinster,  Minden,  and 
Arcnsberg.)    The  two  former  are  now  celled  the  Rhenish  provincea 

The  Prussian  administration  of  public  instruction,  (which  had  endeav- 
ored to  maintain  its  position,  even  to  improve,  in  spite  of  the  turbulent 
times,)  begins  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  at  that  period,  and  soon  gave 
evidence  of  its  beneficent  influence.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  because 
the  good  intention  of  the  government  assisted  the  good  will  of  individ- 
uals. Ministers  of  the  church  were  commissioned  as  school  inspectors 
of  every  district  containing  twenty  schools  or  more,  according  to  circum- 
stances.  These  ministers  arranged  regular  conferences,  which  all  teachers 
had  to  attend,  both  Catholio  and  Evangelic  These  conferences,  if  they 
had  not  the  same  lively  and  effective  activity  which  had  distinguished 
the  former  "  free  **  conferences  exerted  a  great  and  favorable  influence 
partly  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  government  and  the  teachers, 
but  mainly  because  able  teachers  explain  there  the  best  methods  of 
instruction  for  the  benefit  of  the  inexperienced. 

0.  A  number  of  able  teachers  from  Berg  had  been  transferred  to  the 
district  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  mainly  to  its  Bvangvlic  communities,  before 
1$15,  and  had  attracted  the  attention  of  government  by  their  success. 
Just  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  in  1816,  there  were  two  distinguished 
counselors  of  the  Board  of  Education,  viz.,  Besserer,  (Evangelic,)  and 
Huesgcn,  (Roman  Catholic;)  who  took  great  interest  in  education.    They 

*  Bee  Al^eid,  "  Oelitetivn  0/  tktUgal  dteuumt  eonctrming  the  elementary  gchools  in  thegov- 
^rnmgniM  dutriti  of  Du99eldm/  ;"  Nei^ftuer*s  *'  The  prmif tonal  adminiftration  on  the  Rhine, 
CiUogns,  isai/'  bdA  to  hi*  MHiya  in  tbe  ''Framuihigt  Jnkrbwker  der  JlUgem,  DeuUken  Folke- 
9chd$  V9%  Scktoartt  vol.  ii.,  p.  S55." 
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entered  into  connection  with  the  most  able  clergymen,  desiring  their 
cooperation  in  establishing  teachers*  conferences  for  both  confessions 
united.  Old  teachers  and  clergymen  still  speak  with  great  warmth  of 
the  enthusiasm  which  inspired  the  teachers  of  that  time.  The  confer- 
ences were  continued  for  years  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Eupen,  Monyoie, 
Eschweiler,  &c.,  by  which  the  ablest  teachers  were  employed  and  pro- 
moted. The  distinguished  teacher  at  the  gymnasium  in  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Rossel,  who  died  unfortunately  much  too  soon,  published,  in  1828,  t)»^ 
^^RhinUh  WeBtphalian  Monthly ^^^  which,  however,  was  discontinued  a 
few  years  after,  on  the  death  of  the  editor.  Still  more  influential  werp 
the  '^  AnnckU  of  the  Pruman  Pvblic  SchooU^^^  edited  in  Berlin  by  this 
privy -counselor.  Dr.  L.  Beckedorf.  Up  to  that  time,  ho  regular  normal 
schools  had  been  established  ;  for  the  one  which  had  been  in  operation 
in  Wesel  seems  to  have  been  closed  during  the  French  dominion.  The 
Prussian  government  established  three  normal  schools  in  the  province ; 
for  Evangelic  teachers  in  Moeurs  and  Neuweid  in  1820,^^  and  for  the 
Catholic  teachers  in  Bruhl,  near  Cologne,  in  1822.  The  director  in 
Neuweid  was  Brauns^  a  genuine  Pestalozsian  ;  in  Moeurs  was  Diester- 
weg,  Wilberg's  disciple;  in  Bruhl,  parson  Schweiger.  These  men 
deserve  great  praise  for  having  educated  that  class  of  teachers  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces,  whose  mission  it  was  to  raise  the  public  schools  to 
the  standard  of  the  older  provinces,  and  to  direct  their  course  into  thoste 
paths  which  were  partly  pointed  out  and  prescribed  to  them  by  the  gov- 
ernment, with  the  usual  Prussian  decision  and  perspicuity,  and  partly 
indicated  by  periodicals,  such  as  Diesterweg^s  ^^Bheinipike  Blaetter,^'  anil 
Koetter*s  ^^Fmngelitehes  SchuJhlatt  **  for  the  Rhine  provinces  and  West- 
phalia in  Gutersloh' since  1857.  When  the  system  of  education  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces  had  become  part  of  the  organism  of  a  great  govern- 
ment ;  when  it  was  no  longer  isolated,  but  bad  assimilated  itself  with  the 
State,  it  received  its  animating  spirit  from  head-quarters,  and  lost  its 
provincial  restriction  and  rigidity.  Thus  did  the  *'  Rheinische  Blaetter '" 
cease  to  be  exclusively  Rhenish,  but  discussed  the  ideas  and  objects  of 
^ucation  and  instruction  in  general,  as  applicable  to  the  whole  country: 

4.   Westphalia,  ^ 

a.  We  now  turn,  to  the  province  of  Wes^halia,  intimately  connected 
with  the  Rhenish  provinces,  both  by  its  extended  western  frontier,  and 
by  history,  customs,  popular  spirit,  and  government  In  the  centre  of 
the  present  province  lies  the  **  chapter  "  of  If unster,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  electorate  of  Cologne ;  north  of  it  the  principality  of  Minden, 
with  the  county  of  Ravensberg,  (acquired  by  elector  Frederic  Williai^i  in 
1648;)  east  is  the  former  episcopate  of  Paderbom;  south,  parts  of 
Berg,  the  former  duchy  of  Westphalia,  belonging  to  the  electorate  of 
Cologne,  and  several  smaller  districts.  Those  portions  of  the  province 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Prussian  monarchy  since  1648,  enjoy^ 
schools  from  that  period  in  close  connection  with  the  Evangelic  ChurcH, 
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and  organized  by  the  State,  by  laws  which  bore  the  character  of  that 
early  period.  This  traditional  constitution  not  only  secured  the  exist- 
ence of  the  schools  in  the  subsequent  disturbed  period,  but  allowed  eyen 
Ittiprovements  to  be  introducecl.  Some  attention  was  paid  to  what  was 
^oing  on  in  the  central  provinces  of  Prussia  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
civilized  world ;  not  only  was  the  method  of  teaching  imitated,  (the 
Berlin  method,)  but  teachers  were  also  induced  to  settle  here,  as  Wilberg, 
who,  at  the  request  of  Hecker,  came  to  Bochum,  near  Hamm,  in  West- 
phalia, (1789,)  and  obtained  great  inBuence.  He  introduced  Rekahn^s 
method  of  instruction.  The  episcopacy  of  Paderbom  belongs  to  the 
principal  Catholic  portions  of  the  present  province  of  Westphalia ;  so 
does  the  chapter  of  Munster  and  the  duchy  of  Westphalia,  formerly  por- 
tion of  the  electorate  of  Cologne.  A  regular  school  organisation  had 
\>een  for  a  long  time  in  operation  in  Paderbom,  as  well  as  in  the  county 
of  Wittgenstein.  This  organization  had  commenced  in  the  ecclesiastic 
districts  by  regulations  of  the  ecclesiastic  sovereigns,  shortly  after  the 
Thirty  Tears'  War,  but  was  extended  to  the  Catholic  districts  in  1 655. 
fn  the  latter,  particular  attention  was  paid  to  female  education  ;  female 
teachers  were  required  for  the  girls,  and  when  this  should  be  impossible, 
the  boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  in  separate  rooms.  Teachers,  male 
and  female,  enjoyed  special  privileges.  These  and  similar  regulations 
remained  in  force  even  when  the  prince  bishop  of  Munster,  and  elector 
Maximilian  Frederic  of  Cologne,  (or  rather  his  all-powerftil  minister, 
canon  Fr.  William  Francis,  Baron  von  Furstenberg,)  published  a  school- 
regulation  in  1776.  Although  this  was  originally  intended  for  the  higher 
schools,  yet  it  advanced  principles  applicable  to  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  whole  people.  This  regulation  itself  bears  the  title :  "  Regulation 
concerning  the  method  of  instruction  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
chapter  of  Munster,**  although  it  was  specially  intended  for  the  Latin 
schools  of  the  country.*  Justly  does  Heppe  remark :  **  Rven  if  Furstea- 
berg  had  no  other  merit  than  that  of  reforming,  nay  almost  creating, 
public  instruction,. establishing  a  central  administration,  building  school- 
houses,  founding  (l7dO)  the  normal  school,  and  calling  Overberg,  tha 
teacher  of  all  the  teachers,  from  his  retired  position  of  a  chaplain,  to  its 
iiead,  and  of  increasing  the  income  of  all  teachers,  male  and  female,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  the  name  and  the  blessings  of  a  public  benefactor.** 
His  regulation  for  common  schools  was  considered  the  pattern  of  a  per- 
fect oiiganization  of  public  instruction,  and  was  preserved  by  the  Prus- 
sian' government  when  it  took  possession  of  the  chapter  of  Munster  in 
1802. 

5.  It  was  also  a  Fursteoberg  (prince  bishop  Ferdinand  11 J  who 
undertook  the  task  of  creating  schools  in  his  district,  the  principality  of 
Paderboro,  in  1661,  He  was  particularly  intent  on  having  the  villagers 
i^istsucted  in  the  catechism  on  Sundays,  on  rebuilding  dilapidated  school- 
houses,  and  employing  Cath<^ic  male  and  female  teachera  for  the  public 

•  Happey  v«l.  fli.,  ^  IM  to  19& 
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schools.  His  saccessor,  bishop  Herman  Werner,  (1686)  instituted  other 
improyements,  which  were  approved  by  the  synod  in  1688,  but  depended 
lor  their  execution  on  the  good  will  of  priests,  sacristans,  and  people. 

Bishop  Frederic  William  of  Westphalia,  conscious  of  the  importance 
of  public  instruction,  decreed  in  1788,  that  all  children  should  attend 
school  from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen  years,  and  established  a  commis- 
sion which  should  superintend  public  instruction.  When  Francis  Egon 
took  the  reins  of  government  in  1789,  he  found  the  village  schools  in  the 
worst  condition,  there  being  in  Paderbom  itself  but  three  schools  for 
girls,  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  An  additional  public 
school  was  established  by  a  worthy  priest,  just  before  the  country  was 
annexed  to  Prussia. 

fr  The  hbtory  of  the  schools  in  the  former  duchy  of  Westphalia  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  electorate  of  Cologne,  to  which  it  belonged,  and  be- 
gins with  1656,  when  archbishop  Maximilian  Henry  ordered  that  schools 
should  be  established  and  teachers  instructed  for  their  office.  Yet  this 
order  had  no  effect,  till  his  successor,  Clemens  Augustus,  (1721  to  1761,) 
organized  public  instruction,  particularly  in  the  south  of  the  duchy. 
Some  villages  in  this  portion  of  the  country,  particularly  the  parish  of 
Werder,  in  the  district  of  Olpe,  sent  a  large  number  of  perambulating 
teachers  into  the  surrounding  country,  where  the  schools  were  open  only 
in  winter.  They  kept  school  during  the  winter  season,  boarding  with 
the  parents  of  the  children,  and  receiving  only  a  small  pecuniary  remu- 
neration, whilst  they  carried  on  any  trade,  or  hired  themselves  oat  as 
laborers  during  the  summer.  Felbiger's  school  reform  was  of  importance 
in  this  district,  too,  because  that  ^irit  of  reform  which  in  general  per- 
vaded Catholic  Germany,  showed  itself  here  in  all  its  peculiiurity.  The 
holy  days,  abrogated  in  1770,  were  declared  to  be  school-days.  It  was 
ordered  in  1783,  that  every  teacher,  before  he  could  be  admitted,  should 
have  a  certificate  of  his  having  passed  an  examination  before  the  aca- 
demic council,  and  after  1787,  by  the  school  commission  for  Westphalia, 
which  was  organized  ip  1781.  In  1787,  it  was  announced  that  there 
would  be  free  instniction  for  teachers  at  Bonn  during  the  montlis  of 
June,  July,  August,  and  September,  and  all  candidates  for  examination 
were  invited  to  attend.  This  was  the  first  step  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  normal  school  in  the  electorate.  When  it  at  last  became  evidtni 
that  there  was  a  necessity  for  the  oiiganization  of  a  school  committee, 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  local  wants,  it  was  established  for  the 
duchy  of  Westphalia,  in  Arensberg,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1791,  b^  Maxi- 
milian Francis,  and  rendered  quite  independent  of  Bonn.  In  1794  it 
was  ordered,  that  the  vicar-general  should  confer  the  investiture  only  on 
such  priests  as  had  a  certificate  from  the  school  committee  of  their  ability 
to  keep  school.  Other  decrees  were  pnbli^ed  in  the  following  years,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  schools.  The  first  industrial  school  was 
established  in  Honkhansen,  (1769,)  Mid  there  was  soon  a  nomber  of 
them  all  over  the  d^cby. 
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4nabi1itj,  partly  because  <he  priests,  od  whom  they  depended  for  their 
ezistcncef  did  not  make  them  do  so,  but  rather  required  their  personal 
seryices  for  themselyes  and  the  church,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 
The  Prussian  goVemment  found,  in  1778,  but  nineteen  organists  who,  as 
Catholic  teachers,  instructed  the  children  in  the  Polish  langui^e,  in  the 
catechism,  and  in  the  necessary  assistance  during  church  service. 
'  e.  Many  Germans  of  the  Lutheran  confession  had  immigrated  from 
Susbia,  Westphalia,  and  Pomerania  into  Poland  during  the  Thirty  Tears* 
War,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  they  had  bought 
land  from  the  noblemen  for  (cultivation,*  binding  themselves  to  pay  an 
Annual  rent  They  formed  colonies,  but  dwelt  separate  from  each  other, 
each  on  his  ikrm,  which  he  had  fenced  in.  They  were  called  *^  Hau- 
lander,*'  in  the  popular  language  **  Hollander,**  and  bear  this  name  still, 
derived  from  the  Polish  word  **oledry,'*  which  means  a  field,  after  having 
heen  cleared  and  cultivated.  They  were  not  bondsmen,  but  real  propri- 
etors of  their  farms,  and  they  engaged,  according  to  their  choice,  such 
laborers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  smiths  and  joiners  as  could  read  and  write 
Geriran.  They  had  their  children  instructed  by  them  in  reading,  wri- 
ting, and  the  Lutheran  catechism,  and  a  sermon  from  a  collection  read 
to  them  on  Sundaya  They  gave  them  wages  in  return,  and  a  lot  for 
their  own  use,  whilst  the  colonists  cultivated  it.  They  built  a  school- 
house  afterwards,  which  contained  rooms  for  dwelling  and  storing,  and 
a  larger  one  to  be  used  as  school-room  and  as  meeting-house  for  the  com- 
munity on  Sunday.  Several  of  such  German  colonies,  though  separated 
from  each  other  by  miles,  united  to  build  a  church  and  parsonage,  en- 
gaged and  paid  for  the  services  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  whom  they, 
however,  allowed  little  or  no  influence  on  the  school,  considering  them- 
selves its  only  masters,  as  they  had  founded  and  built  it,  and  being 
unwilling  to  have  their  right  of  appointing  and  discharging  the  school- 
master at  pleasure,  in  any  way  impaired.  There  were  thirteen  such 
'Schoolmasters,  perfectly  unprepared  for  their  office,  in  the  Netze  district 
at  the  time  (1778)  when  the  Prussian  government  took  possession  of  it 
Including  the  nineteen  Catholic  organists  before  mentioned,  there  were, 
in  all,  thirty-two  so-oalled  schoolmasters,  who,  however,  did  not  teach  in 
real  public  schools,  nor  were  they  able  to  do  so. 

d,  Frederic  II  endeavored  to  put  the  inhabitants  of  these  new  posses- 
sions in  more  direct  eonnection  with  the  old  provinces.  He  improved, 
for  this -purpose,  the  navigation  of  the  Netse,  and  dug  a  canal  (four  geo- 
graphical miles  long)  ^m  Nakel  to  Bromberg,  joining  the  Netze  with  the 
navigable  Brahe,  and  thus  the  districts  of  the  Elbe  and  Oder  with  thai 
of  the  Vistula.  The  construction  of  this  canal  and  its  ten  locks  was 
commenced  on  the  1st. of  March,  1778,  and  in  September,  1774,  merchant 
.ships  sailed  from  Hamburg  to  Danzig  and  into  the  Baltic.  To  perform 
this  labor,  a  great  number  of  colonists  and  laborers  of  the  Evangelical 
connection  had  been  transferred  from  the  old  provinces  to  the  marshes  of 
the  Netze  and  to  Bromberg.    To  care  for  their  spiritual  interests,  the 
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king  sent,  in  1778,  into  the  Netase  di^trict^  four  evangelic  candidates,  one 
of  whom  was  settled  in  Bromberg.  This  town,  called  by  the  Poles, 
Bydgoszez,  from  that  time  began  to  reyive,  having  been,  from  a  once 
flourishing  condition,  b/  ^ereral  destructive  sieges,  and  the  plague  from 
1700  to  1711,  almost  depopulated  and  ruined.  The  king  had  at  once 
one  hundred  brick  houses  built,  at  the  expense  of  the  treasury,  and 
ordered  public  schools  to  be  established  in  the  Netze  district  To  the 
counselor  of  finances^  (Von  Brenkenhof,)  whom  be  had  sent  as  special 
oommissai'y,  to  take  the  administration  into  his  hands,  and  to  report  on 
the  condition  of  the  country,  the  king  addressed  a  cabinet  order  dated 
Potsdam,  October  6th,  1774^  which  reads  thus,  and  bears  witness  to  the 
minute  attention  which  the  great  king  bestowed  on  his  newly  acquired 
possession. 

My  best^  and  fatUkful  comador :— tn  order  to  obtain  a  reliable  fund,  large 
enoogh  to  yield  10,000  thalers  aoiiually  for  the  snpport  of  schoolmasters,  abso- 
lutely required  in  West  Prussia,  and  which  I  can  not  well  take  from  the  reve- 
nues of  that  country,  which  are  not  yet  sufficient  for  all  the  necessary  expenses, 
I  liave  resolved  to  buy  nural  eatatee,  the  production  ai  which  will  be  woith 
annually  10,000  thalers,  but  which  can  not  be  realized  before  next  Trinity- day. 
Try,  therefore,  to  find  out  where  such  estates  may  be  had,  and  report  to  me. 
They  shall  be  called  *'  School  estates,**  and  their  revenues  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  payment  of  the  aalarias  of  sohoolmastera  exclusively. 

I  am  your  gracious  king, 

Frederio. 

The  sum  of  200,000  thalers,  for  the  purchase  of  the  "School  estates,** 
was  ready  at  the  appointed  time,  the  estates  were  bought,  and  from  the 
revenues  thus  obtained,  twenty  school-houses  were  built  in  different 
places  in  the  country,  particularly  in  the  villages  of  the  crown-land,  the 
farmers  having  to  contribute  nothing,  but  to  transport  the  material  from 
the  royal  forests,  and  assist  in  the  building  of  the  houses  by  their  labor. 
Each  school  was  endowed  with  four  to  six  acres,  and  furnished  from  the 
royal  forests  with  six  to  eight  cords  of  wood  annually,  for  the  use  of  the 
teacher,  who  received,  besides,  a  salary  of  sixty  thalers  per  annum  out 
of  the  fund.  As  there  were  no  qualified  teachers  in  the  Netze  district, 
nineteen  of  the  Catholic  and  one  of  the  Evangelic  confession  were  trans- 
ferred from  West  Prussia,  who  were  to  be  able  to  teach  both  in  German 
and  Polish.  These  twenty  public  schools  were  opened  in  1778.  The 
children  were  instructed  in  religion,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
Subsequently  more  public  schools  were  established,  of  a  higher  as  well 
as  of  an  elementary  grade,  endowed  by  royal  munificence.  The  reve- 
nues of  confiscated  property  were  paid  into  the  fund  for  the  improvement 
of  schools,  and  the  cabinet  order  of  May  25th,  1799,  turned  over  to  the 
same  funds  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  tobacco,  **^  because,**  says  the 
<M*der,  ^^  the  country  can  replace  the  latter,  and  can  not  employ  the  same 
amount  to  greater  advantage,  than  by  improving  the  schools,  whether 
under  royal  or  private  patronage.** 

€L  This  liberality  of  the  king  stimulated  the  emulation  of  the  nobles 
and  of  the  communities,  and  there  were  soon  public  schools  on  the  pri- 
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Tate  estates.  It  had  e^en  effect  on  the  town  of  Trzemeszno,  near  the 
boundary  of  the  Netze  district,  but  at  that  time  within  the  kingdom  of 
Poland.  The  intelligent  and  yery  humane  abbot  of  the  convent  of  the 
Augustines  at  that  place,  Yon  Kosmowski,  founded  a  pubhc  school  from 
the  revenues  of  the  abbey  and  his  private  property.  It  was  a  kind  of 
district-school,  (szkola  wydziatowa^)  of  three  classes,  for  all  the  boys  in 
the  town  and  surrounding  country,  with  twenty  scholarships ;  of  which 
twelve  were  set  apart  for  sons  of  impoverished  nobles,  who  received 
board  and  instruction  free  of  expense.  He  endowed  the  institute  with 
houses  and  lands,  and  engaged  as  teachers  not  only  brethren  of  the 
abbey,  but  well  qualified  laymen,  on  the  condition  that  the  boys  in  the 
lower  classes  should  receive  the  necessary  elementary  instruction  in  reli- 
gion, reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  in  the  Polish  language,  and  that 
the  boys  in  the  upper  classes  should  be  taught  Latin,  German,  French, 
geography,  history,  mathematics,  and  natural  sciences,  besides  religion. 
It  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  May,  1776,  and  was  so  very  succes-sful,  that, 
at  the  death  of  the  founder  in  1804,  the  number  of  pupils  amounted  to 
three  hundred.  In  1805,  a  rector,  Dr.  Haege,  Evangelic,  and  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  Polish  language,  took  charge,  under  whom  the 
school  deteriorated,  and  had  (1808)  but  ten  pupils,  but  it  rose  again  in 
1809,  under  the  Catholic  rector,  Meissner,  to  one  hundred  pupils,  in  two 
classes. 

The  monks  of  the  convent  of  the  Franciscans  in  the  small  town  of 
Pakose,  in  the  Netze  district,  stimulated  by  the  success  of  the  Trzemesa- 
nova  school,  established  (1787)  in  their  convent  a  boys^  school,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Prussian  government,,  which  even  allowed  two  hundred 
thalers  and  twenty -four  cords  of  wood  annually  for  the  employment  of  a 
lay  teacher  in  mathematics  and  natural  sciences.  The  principal  instruc- 
tion was  given  in  the  Polish  language  gratis  by  two  Franciscan  monks, 
the  guardian  of  the  convent  acting  as  rector,  without,  however,  giving 
lessons.  This  school  increased  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  pupils,  in 
three  classes,  and  was  provided  by  the  convent  with  a  separate  building. 
The  Pakose  school,  as  well  as  that  in  Trzemeszno,  inspired  parents  with 
the  wish  to  have  their  children  educated  in  a  wide  circuit  of  country, 
and  they  exerted  a  very  beneficent  influence  on  adjacent  districts.  The. 
schools  were  soon  established  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Netze  dis- 
trict, so  that  in  both  portions  of  the  present  district  of  Bromberg  there 
were  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  public  schools,  (seventy-seven  Cath- 
olic, one  hundred  and  eighty  Evangelic,)  when  it  was  joined  to  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  in  consequence  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  July  9th,  1807,  and 
thus  transferred  from  the  Prusdan  to  the  Saxon  government 

g.  The  latter  established  at  once  a  special  administration  for  schools, 
called  *'^  li^  eduhacyinfi^''^  1.  e.  education  room.  The  president,  senator 
and  woywoda  Stanislaw  Potocky,  issued  on  the  12th  of  January,  1808,  a 
very  good  and  comprehensive  **  regulation  concerning  the  establishment 
6f  elementary  schools  in  towns  and  villages,^'  in  the  Polish  language,  and 
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in  German  translation,  which  directed  the  establishment  of  schools  in 
towns,  market-places  and  Tillages,  gave  minute  instructions  concerning 
the  school  associations,  concerning  the  snperintendenco  of  the  schools  bj 
local  school-counselors,  the  buildings,  the  salaries,  the  contributions  of 
the  school  associations,  and  of  the  noble  landed  proprietors,  the  qualifi- 
cation of  teachers,  school-books,  &c. 

This  regulation  was  sent  for  publication  to  all  the  towns  and  Tillages, 
together  with  a  proclamation  in  Polish  and  Qerman,  which  directed  the 
attention  of  all  Uie  inhabitants,  particularly  of  the  landed  proprietors  and 
clergymen,  to  the  absolute  neeesaity  of  establishing  schools  for  a  better 
education  of  the  people,  and  admonished  them  to  show  more  actiTity  and 
TfillingnessL  It  is  stated  in  this  proclamation  that  the  good  intentions  of 
the  former  Saxon  goyernment  (from  1697  to  1768,  when  the  Saxon  elec- 
tors were  kings  of  Poland)  had  been  frustrated  by  war,  but  that  recently 
the  exertions  of  a  foreign  and  neighborly  (Prussia)  government,  by  its 
solicitude  for  public  education,  had  sufficiently  proved  its  importance. 
Although  the  regulation  was  excellent,  yet  it  was  not  fully  executed, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  brief  existence  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  continued  calamities  which  befell  the  coun- 
try during  Napoleon's  Wat's.  The  progress  of  public  instruction  was 
Tery  much  injured  by  an  order  published  November  27th,  1809,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Polish  language  alone  should  be  used  during  the  lessons 
m  all  elementary  schools,  even  though  the  greater  number  of  pupils  or 
all  were  Germans ;  and  that  all  teachers  who  had  not  learned  Polish 
within  two  years,  so  as  to  be  able  to  teach  reading,  vrriting  and  arith- 
metic in  that  language,  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  office. 

The  "  Isba  "  did  not  care  for  the  Evangelic  schools ;  many  of  which, 
and  generally  the  best,  suffered  from  the  persecution  of  the  Catholic 
lower  officers  of  the  government  and  of  the  clergy.  Most  of  the  Evan- 
gelic schools  engaged  teachers  without  examination,  and  the  sanction  of 
the  authorities,  though  utterly  unprepared  for  the  office,  forjshort  periods 
of  time,  at  the  smallest  salary  possible. 

h.  The  treaty  of  Vienna  of  May  8d,  1815,  terminated  the  ephemeral 
existence  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  turning  its  larger  portion  over  to 
•  Russia,  and  the  smaller  portion,  (viz.,  the  Netze  district  and  the  former 
South  Prussia,)  to  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  which  occupied  these  districts 
(June  8th,  1815,)  and  named  them  the  "grand  duchy  of  Posen.'*  Privy 
counselor  Zerboni  di  Sposetti,  a  distinguished  landed  proprietor,  was  its 
first  administrator,  under  the  title  of  president  The  province  was  soon 
after  subdivided  into  two  districts ;  one  consisting  of  serenteen  circles, 
with  its  centre  in  Posen,  the  other  of  nine  circles,  with  its  seat  of  goy- 
ernment in  Bromberg. 

*.  The  Bromberg  goyernment  found  (1815)  in  its  department  but  two 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  elementary  schools,  viz.,  one  hundred  and 
ninety -six  Evangelic,  eighty-three  Catholic,  nine  mixed,  and  one  Hebrew. 
As  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  had  (1807)  already  two  hundred  and  sixty* 
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Beven  elementary  schools,  their  number  had  only  increased  from  1807  to 
1815  by  six  Evangelic,  six  Catholic,  nine  mixed,  and  one  Hebrew  school 
There  were  no  gymnasiums  or  high-schools  besides  those  in  Trzemeszuo^ 
Pakose,  and  Bromberg.  The  first  named  was  reduced  to  tw#  classes^ 
with  two  teachers  and  one  hundred  pupils,  and  difibred  from  an  elemen- 
tary school,  only  as  the  more  advanced  pupils  received  instruction  in  the 
Rudiments  of  Latin  and  goemetry ;  the  Polish  language  alone  was  used. 
The  Pakose  convent-school  had  also  degenerated;  it  had  still  three 
classes,  and  followed  its  original  school-plan  in  part,  but  it  lacked  teach- 
ers and  money  to  meet  the  most  nfoderate  claims  on  it,  and  it  was  dis- 
continued in  1819.  But  in  the  same  year,  an  elementary  school  was 
established  in  its  place,  much  needed  indeed,  with  two  classes  and  two 
Catholic  teachers,  and  received  the  pecuniary  assistance  which  the  State 
bad  formerly  allowed  to  the  foitner  institution  (two  hundred  thalers  and 
twenty-four  cords  of  wood  annually,)  as  well  as  the  school-house,  repaired 
and  refitted. 

The  higher  Polish  school  in  Bromberg  had  added  to  its  three  classes 
with  three  teachers,  one  elementary  class  and  teacher  during  the  Saxon 
administration.  But  it  was  (1815)  in  a  very  wretched  condition,  though 
it  had  still  one  hundred  and  thirty  pupils,  who  were  prepared  for  the 
■  Tertia  of  a  gymnasium,  both  in  the  Polish  and  German  languages.  This 
town  of  six  thousand  inhabitants  had,  however,  no  common  school, 
though  it  had  been  the  seat  of  the  Saxon  prefect  and  of  the  consistory. 
The  public  Protestant  German  school,  established  by  Frederic  II,  (1785,) 
had  ceased  to  exist  in  1808,  and  the  dilapidated  school-house  had  been 
transferred  to  the  garrison  as  a  guard-house.  There  were,  however,  six- 
teen private  schools  that  had  a  very  precarious  existence ;  two  candidates 
of  theology  and  one  Jewish  teacher  kept  the  three  best  of  them,  and  had 
respectively  fifteen,  ten,  and  eleven  pupils — the  others  less,  (six  for  boys, 
and  seven  for  boys  and  girls,)  kept  by  two  sailors,  one  cobler,  one  tailor, 
.  one  musician,  one  widow  of  a  farmer,  and  one,  the  wife  of  a  soldier. 
Two-thirds  of  the  remaining  fifty-three  towns  of  the  district  of  Bromberg 
had  no  schools  at  all 

h.  Teacher  Reichhelm  of  the  K6nigsberg  gymnasium  was  made,  in 
1816,  an  Evangelic  counselor  of  schools,  and  attached  to  the  Bromberg 
government ;   he  labored  with  distinguished  zeal  and  happy  results  on 
the  organization  of  the  scbools  in  the  district,  till  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  tlie  city  of  Berlin  in  1826.     His  directiri^ 
power  extended  to  the  Catholic  schools,  though  the  Catholic  provost  oif 
.Bromberg,  who  was  at  the  same  time  Catholic  member  of  the  Board,  was 
directed  to  assist  him.     Reichhelm^s  work  was  continued  by  his  suc- 
cessor,  counselor  Range,   formerly  director  of  the  normal  school  in 
(Coeslin ;  he  was  efficiently  assisted,  in  the  Catholic  schools,  by  the  Cath- 
olic provost  of  Bromberg,  Frank,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Board. 
.Frank  having  been  promoted,  in  1838,  to  the  position  of  canon  in  Posen, 
^  Evangelic  board  had  also  the  direction  of  the  Catholic  schools,  till,  in 
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1845,  when  the  experienced  and  intelligent  director  of  the  Catholic 
normal  school  in  Posen,  Nepilly*,  wan  made  a  member  of  the  board. 
Kepilly  died  in  1864.  Runge  was  (1865)  pensioned,  being  serenty-six 
years  old,  and  was  succeeded  bj  Jangklass.  director  of  the  normal  school 
in  Steinau  on  the  Oder. 

I.  The  Bromberg  government  commenced,  soon  after  the  reoccnpation 
of  the  province  of  Posen  by  Prussia,  the  work  of  organization,  beginning 
with  Bromberg.  A  public  elementary  school  for  boys,  (four  classes,  one 
rector,  and  three  teachers,)  and  one  for  girls,  (one  class,  one  male  and 
one  female  teacher,)  were  established  as  early  as  October  8lh,  1817,  for 
which  the  town  voted  2,500  thalers  annually.  At  the  same  time  was 
the  szhola  gUwna  changed  into  a  royal  gymnasium.  The  normal  school 
was  soon  after  established,  with  one  provisional  rector  and  two  teachers. 
Though  originally  intended  for  both  Evangelic  and  Catholic  teachers,  it 
was  made,  in  1826,  an  exclusively  Evangelic  normal  school  of  two 
classes,  under  the  Evangelic  preacher  and  rector,  Gruzmacher.  It 
remained  the  only  Evangelic  normal  school  in  the  province  of  Posen 
till  1865,  when  another  one  was  established  in  Kozmin,  district  of 
Posen. 

m.  When  the  schools  in  Bromberg,  the  largest  town  of  the  district, 
had  been  partially  organized,  the  other  towns,  viz.,  Gnesen,  Inowraclaw, 
Nackel,  Schneidemiihl,  and  Gemikau,  and  the  larger  villages,  in  which 
there  were  not  as  yet  any  schools,  were  attended  to.  Yet  the  first  steps 
taken,  both  here  and  in  Bromberg,  were  far  from  being  sufficient. 

The  city  of  Bromberg  had  six  thousand  inhabitants  at  the  time  of  the 
Prussian  reoccnpation  ;  at  the  end  of  1864  it  had  increased  to  2^3,670, 
inclusive  of  the  garrison  of  1,709  men.  Previous  to  1817,  there  existed 
no  public  school  and  no  teacher,  except  the  9zkola  gUuma  with  four 
teachers  ;  the  first  public  elementary  school,  with  six  teachers,  was  es- 
tablished in  1807 ;  at  the  end  of  1864,  there  were,  exclusive  of  the  royal 
gymnasium  and  the  normal  school,  fifty-five  male  and  four  female  teach- 
ers employed  in  the  public  schools.  These  schools  were  for  both  Catholic 
and  Evangelic  children,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  city,  viz.  : 

{a)  A  real-school  of  the  first  order,  thirteen  classes,  six  hundred  and 
twenty-one  pupils,  seventeen  teachers,  four  assistants;  {b)  a  citizens* 
school,  five  classes,  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pupils,  six  teachers ; 
{c)  a  girls'  high-school,  nine  classes,  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
pupils,  eight  male  and  three  female  teachers ;  in  the  upper  class,  (aeiseta^) 
besides  seven  assistant  teachers,  employed  also  at  other  schools ;  (d)  a 
girls'  school  of  the  second  order,  five  classes,  three  hundred  and  four 
pupils,  five  male,  one  female  teacher ;  (e)  four  elementary  schools  in  the 
suburbs,  for  boys  and  girls :  three  of  them  have  each  four  classes  and 
three  hundred  pupils,  with  fbur  teachers  each;  one  has  one  class,  one 
teacher,  one  hundred  pupils.  To  these  add  the  elementary  schools  not 
under  the  patronage  of  the  city*:  (/)  one  elementary  school  of  tbe^^ld 
Lutherans,  one  cIms,  one  teacher,  one  hundred  pupils,  bojrs  and  girfft*; 
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(ff)  one  school  where  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school  practice  teaching, 
with  one  hundred  pupils  and  one  regular  teacher. 

All  these  establishments  count  two  thousand  seyen  hundred  and  forty 
pupils,  taught  by  fiily-nine  teachers ;  average^  forty-six  pupils  to  one 
teacher.  The  school  marked  (a)  helongs  really  to  the  higher  schools,  yet 
the  pupils  are  mostly  young,  and  the  preparatory  department^  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  pupils,  must  be  undoubtedly  counted  among 
the  elementary  schools.  Add  the  large  number  of  pupils  of  the  royal 
gymnasium  who  are  of  an  age  which  makes  their  attendance  at  school 
obligatory,  and  add  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  boys  of  the  three  classes 
of  the  preparatory  department,  which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  «dd,  moreover,  two  hundred  and  fifty  children  who 
receive  instruction  in  private  schools ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  ample 
provision  is  made  for  all  the  chAdren  whom  the  law  obliges  to  attend 
school,  about  one-sixth  of  the  population.  There  was,  in  1816,  no  school 
in  the  country  round  the  city  at  half  a  geographical  mile  in  radius; 
whilst  there  were  ten  public  elementaxy  schools  in  1864. 

A  similar  development  took  place  in  Gnesen,  Inowraclaw,  Schneide- 
miihl,  Trzemeszno,  and  Schoenlauke.  There  was  no  public  school  in 
Gnesen  as  late  as  1816,  except  the  Catholic  normal  school  for  priests. 
One  elementary  school  for  all  the  children  was  later  established.  There 
are  at  present:  (a)  a  gymnasium  for  both  confessions,  six  classes,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  pupils,  eleven  teachers ;  (b)  an  Evangelic  elemen- 
tary school,  four  classes,  four  male,  one  female  teacher ;  (e)  a  Catholic 
elementary  school,  five  classes,  five  teachers ;  ((Q  a  public  Hebrew  ele- 
mentary school,  five  classes,  five  teachers.  The  town  employs,  there- 
fore, in  all  these  schools,  twenty-six  teachers. 

The  organization  of  schools  advanced  in  a  similar  manner  in  Inowra- 
claw. It  had  the  following  schools  at  the  end  of  1864 :  (a)  a  gymnasium 
for  both  confessions,  six  classes,  and  one  preparatory  department,  thir- 
teen teachers,  two  hundred  and  seventy -four  pupils ;  (h)  an  Evangelic 
elementary  school,  four  classes,  four  teachers ;  (c)  a  Catholic  elementary 
school,  four  classes,  four  teachers;  (d)  a  public  Hebrew  elementaiy 
school,  three  classes,  three  teachers ;  together,  twenty-four  teachers  of  ■ 
public  schools. 

In  Schneidemiihl  were  (1846 :)  {a)  a  progjrmnasium  for  both  confes- 
sions, five  classes,  one  hundred  and  sixty  pupils,  eight  teachers ;  (5)  an 
Evangelic  elementary  school,  four  classes  for  boys,  four  for  girls,  eight 
teachers ;  (c)  a  Catholic  elementary  school,  three  classes,  three  teachers ; 
(d)  a  public  Hebrew  elementary  school,  three  classes,  three  teachers; 
together,  twenty-two  teachers  of  public  schools. 

The  institute  in  Trzemeszno,  mentioned  above,  having  two  classes  and 
two  teachers,  was  more  and  more  extended,  was  recognized  by  govern- 
ment, in  1834,  as  a  progymnasium,  (6th,  6th,  4th  and  dd  classes  of  a 
gymnasium,)  and  in  1889  as  a  Catholic  gymnasium,  with  six  classes,  nine 
teadiers,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  pupils ;  and  in  1862  it  had  nine 
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classes,  sixteen  teachers,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty  pupils.  The  pupils 
were  mostly  Poles,  and  the  language  used  in  teaching,  Polish  in  the 
lower,  and  German  in  the  upper  classes.  The  government  saw  itself 
compelled  first  to  close,  and  then  to  discontinue  this  school  altogether, 
because,  when  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1868  broke  out,  a  large  number 
of  pupils  of  the  upper  classes  joined  the  insurgents  in  Poland,  and 
because  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  assisted  in  influencing  the  youths  in 
favor  of  the  insurrection.  But  the  town  had,  at  the  end  of  1864,  the  fol- 
lowing elementary  schools  established  in  1832 :  (a)  an  Evangelic  German 
school,  one  class,  one  teacher ;  (b)  a  Catholic  elementary  school,  three 
classes,  three  teachers ;  (c)  a  public  Hebrew  school,  one  class,  one  teacher. 
A  further  dt^velopment  of  the  two  first  named  schools  may  be  expected ; 
there  has,  moreover,  a  reclor-school,  for  both  confessions,  with  three 
classes,  been  established  instead  of  the  gymnasium,  to  prepare  pupils  for 
the  third  class  of  a  gymnasium  or  real -school. 

There  was  no  public  school  in  Schoenlauke  in  181 6,  but  at  the  end  of 
1846  there  were:  (a)  a  high*Bchool  for  boys,  with  four  classes,  four 
teachers;  (h)  an  .Evangelic  elementary  school,  five  classes,  one  rector, 
four  teachers ;  (e)  a  public  Hebrew  school,  two  classes,  two  teachers. 
There  are,  besides,  in  seven  villages,  Evangelic  elementary  schools,  with 
two  classes  and  two  teachers  each,  and  in  two  villages  with  three  classes 
and  three  teachers. 

n.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was,  in  1817,  272,284;  in  1864,  540,- 
260 — ^hence  it  has  nearly  doubled.  In  1817  there  were  93,574  of  Evan- 
gelic, 162,902  of  Catholic  confession,*  15,771  Jews,  and  1  Mennonite;  the 
number  of  the  former  confession  to  the  latter  was  as  twenty- three  to 
forty,  or  five  to  nine ;  persons  of  Evangelic  confession,  therefore,  were 
less  than  one-half;  of  Hebrew  religion,  one-seventeenth  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation. At  the  end  of  1864  there  were  219,824  of  Evangelic,  296,375 
of  Catholic  confession,  10  Greek  Catholics,  1,280  Dissenters,  13  Men- 
nonites,  24,268  Jew&  Hence  persons  of  Evangelic  to  those  of  Catholic 
confession  were  as  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  or  three  to  four ; 
the  former  have  therefore  increased ;  the  number  of  Jews  decreased  to 
one  in  twenty-two  of  the  population.  The  inhabitants  of  Evangelic  con- 
fession are  all  of  German  stock,  and  speak  German ;  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  confession  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  Polish  nationality,  and 
speak  Polish.  In  the  popular  language,  the  expressions  ^*  German  and 
Evangelic,'*  "Polish  and  Catholic,"  are  synonymous;  a  German  church 
means  an  Evangelic,  and  a  Polish  a  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  Jews 
and  Dissenters  speak  German,  bo  that  about  half  the  aggregate  population 
speak  Polish. 

0.  This  composition  of  the  population  in  nationality,  language,  and 
religion,  rendered  the  organization  of  public  schools  very  difficult,  the 
more  so  as  the  German  population  is  not  concentrated,  as  in  other  dis- 
tricts, but  greatly  mixed  up  with  the  Poles.  The  government  was  there- 
fore induced  to  establish,  during  the  first  years,  schools  common  for  both 
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eonfefisioTffl,  hoping  to  level  by  degrees  the  differences  between  the  two 
nationalities — at  all  events  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  peaceful  interconrss 
between  Germans  and  Poles.  In  such  schools,  which  had  only  one 
teacher  for  the  children  of  both  confessions  and  nationalities,  the  char- 
acter of  the  school  necessarily  depended  on  the  nationality  and  confession 
of  that  teacher.  These  schools  were,  later,  separated  from  those  common 
for  both  confessions,  and  called  mixed  schools,  and  were  counted  among 
the  Evangelic  or  Catholic  schools,  according  to  the  teacher's  confession. 
The  other  schools  had  teachers  of  both  confessions,  and  the  children 
were  separately  instructed  in  the  principles  of  their  confession.  (See  an- 
nals of  the  Prussian  public  schools,  by  Beckedorf,  1826,  vol.  iv.  p.  6.) 
The  experience  of  a  few  years  proved,  however,  that  the  element^iry 
schools  common  to  both  confessions  did  not  produce  the  concord  between 
the  different  confessions  and  nationalities ;  that  the  difference  of  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  Evangelic  -and  Catholic  children  impaired  the  success 
even  of  the  best  teachers,  and  that,  moreover,  the  instruction  in  religion 
was  v»ry  deficient  The  Polish  and  (German  children  were  to  be  in- 
structed in  their  mother  tongue ;  the  Polish  language  must  not  be  sap- 
pressed  or  neglected,  because  that  would  have  been  contrary  to  the 
promise  of  the  king,  made  at  the  occupation  of  the  province,  in  the  proc- 
lamation of  May  15th,  1815 :  **  Ton  will  be  embodied  in  my  monarchy^ 
without  losing  your  nationality.  Tour  language  shall  have  equal  rights 
with  the  Qerman  in  all  public  transactions.**  The  teacher  had,  therefore, 
to  give  his  instruction  in  both  languages,  and  was  continually  compelled 
to  translate  what  he  had  jost  said  in  one  language  into  the  other,  which 
seriously  interfered  with  his  success,  (even  though  he  was  equally  con- 
versant with  both  languages,)  and  with  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  Henoe 
the  necessity  of  dividing  the  schools  according  to  confession.  And  this 
was  done  by  the  government  quite  systematically,  when  the  convent  of 
the  knights  of  St  John  in  Qnesen,  whose  funds  were  to  be  employed  for 
the  improvement  of  the  town-schools,  was  dissolved,  and  the  king,  by 
the  cabinet  order  of  October  4th,  1821,  has  pronounced  against  schools 
common  for  both  confessions.  The  minister  of  Instruction  then  sent  a 
circular  note,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1822,  to  all  the  district  governments 
of  the  monarchy,  in  which  he  expressed  himself  thns : 

Experience  has  tanght,  that  schools  common  for  both  confessions  do  not  allow 
that  the  proper  attention  be  paid  to  their  religion,  the  princtpol  element  of  edu- 
cation :  and  this  is  quite  natural.  The  intention  to  produce  a  better  feeling 
between  the  persons  of  different  confessions  has  never  or  rarely  been  accom- 
plished ;  every  dissension  between  teachers  of  different  confessions  or  between 
teachers  and  parents,  degenerates  into  a  religious  dispute,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  embitters  whole  parishes,  not  to  mention  other  evils.  His  majesty  the 
king  has  frraciously  pleas^  to  give  his  agreement  to  these  opinions  of  the  mhi- 
ister  in  his  cabinet  order  of  October  4th.  But  these  establishments  shall  not  be 
a  rule.  Exceptions  will  take  plaoe^  when  necessity  shall  dictate  them,  or  when 
the  union  should  be  the  result  of  the  spontaneous  resolution  of  the  parishes, 
advised  by  their  preachers,  and  approved  of  by  the  lay  and  ecclesiastic  author- 
ities." 

p.  Clergymen  of  bodi  confessions  referred  to  this  circular  in  their  con- 
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tinucd  opposition  against  the  schools  common  for  both  confessions  which 
were  still  existing.  In  consequence  of  a  remonstrance  of  the  president 
of  the  province  against  the  establishment  of  schools  for  each  confession 
in  small  towns  with  a  mixed  population,  a  modifying  cabinet  order  was 
published  on  March  28d,  1829  : 

I  send  you  inclosed  an  extract  of  a  report  of  president  Yon  Baamann  to  the^ 
minister  of  the  Interior,  and  the  report  of  the  latter  to  me  coucerning  ttie  in- 
BtrQction  in  schools  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Poseu.  Pres- 
ident Baumann  appears  to  be  apprehensive  that  the  establishment  of  schools 
for  each  confession  will  produce  the  result,  that. the  moderate  means  of  the 
smaller  towns,  thus  divided,  will  prevent  the  organization  of  either.  Though 
I  have  approved  of  your  opinion^  that  the  union  of  the  schools  should  neither 
be  forced  on  the  one  nor  the  other  confession,  yet  there  can  not  exist  any 
scruple  to  favor  such  a  union,  when  want  of  proper  funds  should  prevent  the 
proper  establishment  of  schools  for  each  confession,  and  the  parishes  of  both 
confessions  agree  in  the  organization  of  one  Rcliool  for  both.  I  therefore  desire 
that  you  should  examine  into  this  affair,  and  provide  president  Baumann  with 
proper  in8truction&  I  have  ordered  the  minister  of  the  interior  to  influence 
the  local  authorities  of  small  towns,  so  that  they  may  endeavor  to  make  pro- 
visions for  the  expenses  connected  with  the  improvement  of  elementary  in- 
struction." ^ 

q.  This  modification  of  the  circular  note  of  April  87th,  1822,  was 
without  effect,  because  the  agreement  of  the  members  of  both  parishes 
was  made  the  condition  for  the  establishment  of  schools  of  both  confes- 
sions, and  because  the  obstinate  opposition  of  both  parties,  based  on  the 
difference  of  nationality,  language  and  confession,  prevented  any  such 
agreement  The  influence  of  the  clergy  encouraged  this  hostility,  which 
even  increased,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  insurrection  in  Warsaw, 
(November  29th,  1880,)  the  revolutionary  tendency  also  spread  in  the 
district  of  Bromberg.  Many  of  the  most  respectable  Polii»h  landlords 
had  their  estates  confiscated,  because  they  had  sided  with  Poland,  con- 
trary to  the  strict  royal  prohibition,  and  had  taken  part  in  the  battles 
against  the  Russian  army.  Even  when  the  wide  spread  and  bloody  in- 
surrection in  Poland  had  been  subdued,  and  the  confiscation  had  been 
mitigated  into  fines  by  the  clemency  of  the  king,  the  hostility  of  the 
Poles  against  the  Germans,  i.  e.  of  the  Catholics  •  against  the  Evangelic 
inhabitants  of  the  district,  did  not  change,  but  has  continued,  with  short 
interruptions,  to  our  days.  This  hostility  grew  more  intense,  when  the 
secularization  of  the  still  existing  convents  was  proclaimed  in  1 888,  and 
the  question  of  the  intermarriages  between  persons  of  the  two  confes- 
sions caused  disturbances  in  1887,  in  consequence  of  which  the  arch- 
bishop of  Gnesen  and  Posen,  Yon  Dunin,  was  arrested  in  1880  and 
imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Golberg.  The  continued  incitements  of 
influential  Poles  to  restore  an  independent  kingdom,  produced  an  armed 
insurrection  in  1846  against  the  government,  and  when  this  was  for  a 
time  suppressed,  it  broke  out  again  in  1848,  and  during  its  continuance 
nearly  every  where  the  German  population  had  to  protect  itself  against 
the  Poles  with  arms  in  hand.  The  Polish  army  was  soon  conquered  and 
dissolved,  but  the  secret  plots  for  the  restoration  of  sn  independent  Polish 
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empire,  fostered  by  the  landlords  and  clergy  of  the  province,  in  intimate 
connection  with  the  orders  receired  from  the  national  party  in  Poland, 
did  not  cease.  The  year  1868  saw  i^in  open  war  between  the  Polish 
insurgents  and  tiie  Russian  armies,  which  lasted  till  1865,  and  produced 
great  excitement  in  the  Polish  population  of  the  Prussian  proTince 
against  the  German  population  and  the  Prussian  gOTemment 

r.  These  events  greatly  retarded  the  establishment  of  new  pabjic 
schools,  and  then  only  such  for  one  confession ;  they  also  resulted  in  the 
separation  of  sohoola  for  both  confessions  in  such  for  one,  so  that  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1864  there  were  in  the  whole  district  not  more  than 
seven  schools  for  both  confessions,  in  spite  of  the  greatly  mixed  popula- 
tion. These  seven  schools  are  all  in  the  city  of  Bromberg,  in  which  the 
German  language  predominates,  and  the  Catholic  inhabitants  are  in  the 
minority.  But  the  number  oC  schools  for  both  confessions  with  but  one 
teacher  is  still  oensiderable,  a  great  majority  of  the  children  being  of  the 
teacher's  confession.  They  are  mostly  in  villages,  and  are  counted  to  the 
Oathojic  or  Protestant  schools  according  to  the  teacher's  confession.  The 
teacher  of  a  neighboring  school  comes  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  teaches,  for  two  hours,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
preacher,  the  principles  of  his  confession*  The  remuneration  of  this 
teacher — ^mostly  twelve  to  fifteen  thalers  a  year — ^is  to  be  paid  by  the 
whole  community,  and  not  by  tliat  parish  to  which  the  children  belongf 
(circular  note  of  February  Idth,  1855.)  The  regular  teachers  of  such 
schools  have,  however,  to  battle  against  the  great  difficulty  of  the  dif- 
ferent languages  spoken  by  the  Evangelic  and  Catholic  (German  and 
Polish)  children,  which  greatly  impedes  progress,  even  if  they  be  very 
experienced  and  able. 

i.  The  Saxon  government  (from  1807  to  1815)  had  ordered  that  the 
Polish  language  should  be  used  in  all  elementary  schools  of  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  whether  the  children  were  of  Polish  or  German  nationality. 
As  the  Prussian  government  could  not  allow  such  an  injustice  to  the 
German  Evangelic  communities,  it  oixlered  at  once  that  the  Crerman  lan- 
guage should  be  used  in  schools,  and  extended  this  order  to  schools  for 
both  confessions  having  an  Evangelic  teacher,  when  the  community  was 
made  up  of  a  large  majority  of  Evangelic  families.  The  Polish  language 
was  only  used  for  instruction  in  Catholic  schools,  and  in  those  schools 
for  both  confessions  in  which  the  large  minority  consisted  of  Catholics^ 
and  in  which  the  teacher  belonged  to  that  confession.  The  Germap  chil- 
dren were,  in  the  latter  school,  in  a  great  disadvantage  indeed,  as  well  as 
the  Poles  in  ^hools  with  an  Evangelic  teacher ;  yet  this  disadvantage 
could  only  be.  removed  by  degrees,  by  establishing  new  schools  for  each 
confession.  This  could  not  be  considered  unjust  to  the  Poles,  and  yet 
the  Polish  n^eoibers  of  the  provincial  diets  complained  loudly  about  it  in 
every  session  siiice  1827,  growing  more  and  more  urgent,  in  spite  of  the 
explanations  g:iven  by  the  government  The  king,  on  the  6th  of  August,, 
1841,  to  the  petition  of  the  fifth  diet,  answered  as  follows:  '^  Our  most 
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gndoos  mtention  is  to  sliow  respect  and*  give  protection  to  the  Polidi 
language,  so  dear  to  our  subjects  of  the  Polish  nationality.  We  shaU 
instruct  our  minister  of  State  in  this  sense,  so  that  the  Polish  language 
shall  be  used  for  instruction  in  schools,  together  with  the  German,  m 
such  a  manner  as  will  be  in  harmony  with  our  intentions  as  father  of  thf 
whole  country. '*  The  minister  issued  then,  by  the  consent  of  the  king^ 
on  .the  24th  of  liay,  1842,  an  instruction  for  the  provincial  board  of  edu* 
cation  and  the  administration  of  the  province  of  Poeeo,  concerning  th§ 
use  of  the  (xerman  and  Polish  languages  in  the  schools  of  the  province^ 
which  was  published  by  the  government  papers  in  the  districts  both  of 
Posen  and  Bromberg,  and  by  which  Jthe  authorities  in  the  province  have 
been  hitherto  guided.  It  gives  directions  for  elementary  schools  in  town^ 
and  villages,  the  normal  schools,  the  gymnasium,  and  realrschools. 

The  directions  for  the  elementary  schools  in  villages  are  these :  1,  I9 
all  village  schools,  attended  by  a  large  number  of  children  of  Germaii 
and  Polish  nationalities,  there  shall,  as  far  as  the  number  of  proper  cam 
didates  permits,  teachers  be  employed  who  are  equaUy  conversant  wilfa^ 
the  German  and  Polish  language&  2,  The  teachers  shall  use  both  langi 
uages  in  such  a  manner  that  every  child  may  receive  instruction  in  hia 
mother*tongtte ;  8,  The  Polish  language  shall  be  principally  used  in  suclf 
schools  in  which  the  great  minority  of  children  are  Poles,  and  the  Germaq 
language  shall  principally  be  used  in  those  schools  in  which  the  greai^ 
minority  of  children  consista  of  Germans ;  4^  THe  knowledge  of  the 
German  language  being  absolutely  necessary  to  every  inhabitant  of  th^ 
province  in  all  conditions  of  life,  so  much  so  that  the  parents  have  hith- 
erto  often  requested  the  teacher  to  practice  the  use  of  that  language  witbf 
their  children,  the  German  language  shall  therefore  be  the  object  of  in^ 
struction  in  all  schoola    And  the  teachers  of  German  schools  shall  also 

« 

give  instruction  in  the  Polish  language  if  the  parents  of  the  children  shal^ 
express  their  wish  that  this  should  be  done. 

The  instructions  for  the  eleniuentary  schools  in  towns  ai^  these :  1,  The 
language  used  in  the  sobools  shall  be  determined  on  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  nationality  of  the  children,  and  by  necessity.  Such  teacher^ 
shall  be  employed,  as  &r  as  possible,  as  are  conversant  with  both  lan- 
guages ;  2,  In  the  upper  classes  of  all  schools,  the  German  language  shal^ 
be  taught,  trade  and  commerce  rendering  it  absolutely  necessary,  and  ilj 
shall  be  required  that  the  pupMs  be  able,  on  leaving  school,  to  speak  an4 
write  German  fluently. 

t  The  very  largo  number  of  Jews  in  the  department  required  the  par«, 
ticular  attention  of  the  government  concerning  the  proper  school  edupa^ 
tion  of  their  children.  They  live  only  in  towns  more  concentrated,  in 
some  they  are  even  in  the  ma).ority.  One-half  of  the  whole  population 
in  Rogowo  are  Jews,  in  Fordow  and  lanawiec  nearly  hal^  in  Wilkowp 
more  than  one-third,  in  Godziesen,  Ezin,  .Labichin,  Schokken  and  Inow- 
raclaWj  nearly  one-third,  in  Samoczin  and  Czarnikau  more  than  one- 
fourth,  and  in  Goesea  and  Strzelno  nearly  one  fourtb*    The  Hebrew 
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children  were  sent  to  the  Christian  schools  as  they  were  successively 
established,  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Prussian  administration. 
But  this  practice  produced  evil  effects  on  both  Christian  and  Hebrew 
children  in  those  towns  in  which  there  was  a  large  Hebrew  population. 
The  Hebrew  children  could  not  receive  instruction  in  their  religion  in 
the  Christian  schools ;  besides,  they  did  not  attend  school  on  Friday 
afternoons,  on  Saturdays,  and  on  all  the  holidays,  for  which  the  parents 
could  not  be  taken  to  account  The  teachers,  seeing  their  schools  almost 
empty,  could  not  regularly  advance  in  their  instruction.  The  irregularity 
of  the  attendance  of  the  Hebrew  ctiildren  caused  a  similar  irregularity 
of  the  Christian  pupils,  because  they  knew  that  the  teacher  would  be 
prevented  from  teaching  in  the  regular  way,  when  the  Jews,  one-ha1( 
one-third,  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  scholars,  were  absent 
The  government  endeavored,  therefore,  with  great  perseverance,  since 
1824,  to  establish  public  Hebrew  elementary  schools,  with  examined 
teachers  of  the  Hebrew  religion.  It  had,  however,  to  battle  i^inst  the 
obstinate  opposition  of  the  Hebrew  communities,  governed  as  they  were 
by  the  grossest  habit<<,  and  living  in  the  most  disgusting  filth ;  besides, 
the  rabbins,  very  little  better  than  the  other  Jews,  showed  the  greatest 
hostility  against  any  education  of  the  children.  The  Hebrew  children 
were  henceforth  permitted  to  attend  Christian  schools  only  in  those 
places  in  which  their  number  was  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  Chris- 
tian pupils.  There  have  been  established  thirty-two  public  Hebrew 
schools  in  the  department  from  1824  to  the  end  of  1864 ;  among  these  is 
one  (in  Gnesen)  with  five  classes ;  six  others  with  three  classes ;  nine 
with  two  classes ;  and  sixteen  with  one  class  each ;  so  that  these  schools 
have  fifty-seven  classes,  with  as  many  examined  teachers.  Of  these, 
flily-two  are  of  the  Hebrew  religion,  which  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Hebrew  school  authorities,  and  confirmed  in  their  position  by  the  gov- 
ernment, like  the  Christian  teachers.* 

The  attendance  is  very  regular,  and  these  schools  are  really  in  a  very 
good  condition.  The  Evangelic  preacher  of  the  place  is  commissioned  by 
the  government  to  superintend  them  technically,  generally  vrithout  re- 
ceiving any  remuneration ;  in  some  places  they  are  paid  a  fixed  salary 
by  the  Hebrew  community.  Each  of  these  schools  has  a  school  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  three  or  four  members  of  the  Hebrew  community, 
the  Evangelic  preacher,  and  the  mayor,  who  presides.  These  committees 
are  responsible  to  the  civil  officer  presiding  over  the  administration  of 
the  circle,  in  all  external  arrangements;  with  regard  to  instruction, 
school  discipline,  and  conduct  of  the  teachers,  they  are  responsible  to  the 
superintendent,  i.  e.  the  inspector  of  the  Evangelic  schools  of  the  circle, 
as  directed  by  the  instruction  for  school  committees  of  the  district^  d.  d. 
February  21st,  1884.  

*  Thara  am  in  Uie  province  of  Pown  four  Hebiew  Khooli,  each  wiUi  ooo  claM,  which  hmre  bem 
MUblithed  hj  the  Awociation  for  the  PropegaUon  of  the  Chriitlua  leUgkm  MWMf  the  Jew*.  J%nj 
«n  tupported  bj  thit  aMoeietion,  and  prorided  with  Chriatiao  teacfaen.  The  ehildian  an  not 
to  attaod  aoboolf  and  do  attend  veiy  iimfolarlj. 
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«.  The  Svangelic  preachers  and  Cfttholic  priesto  are  oblige^  to  call  all 
the  teachers  of  elemeDtary  schools  of  their  parishes  every  month  once 
for  a  meeting,  to  arrange  all  the  objects  of  their  official  duties,  so  as  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  the  schools  and  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  teachers.  They  must  also  superintend  the  proper  preparation  of 
candidates  for  the  office  of  teachers,  and  be  present  during  the  annual 
public  ezamioation  of  each  school  of  their  parishes,  usually  at  Easter. 
The  superintendents  and  Catholic  deans  are  instructed  to  institute  at 
their  annual  church  visitations,  personally,  a  revision  of  all  the  schools 
of  their  parochial  district,  and  to  report  to  government  The  district  of 
Bromberg  has  aboot  double  the  number  of  Catholic  priests  and  parishes 
as  Evangelic,  but  much  fewer  Catholic  than  Evangelic  elementary  schools^ 
(as  in  1864,  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  Catholic  and  four  hundred 
Evangelic  schools.)  There  are,  therrfore,  few  schools  to  each  Catholio 
parish,  four  at  the  highest ;  to  each  Evangelic  parish  many,  e.  g.,  &*om- 
berg  thirty-one,  another  seventeen,  several  others  thirteen.  The  eight 
superintendents  of  the  department,  of  which  one  has  seventy-six  ele- 
mentary schools*  with  eighty-six  classes,  another  sixty -five,  with  sixty- 
nine  classes,  are  permitted  to  visit  every  year  one-half  respectively  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number  of  schools.  The  very  great  extent  of  the 
superintendents'  districts  caused  also  the  cabinet  order  of  February  IStb^ 
1820,  by  which  the  superintendents  of  the  province  of  Posen  are  author- 
ised to  charge  to  the  government  the  traveling  expenses  at  the  same 
rates  which  are  allowed  to  government  officers.  This  is  a  privilege  not 
granted  to  the  superintendents  of  any  other  province. 

There  are  sixteen  deans,  who  have  the  inspection  of  the  Catholic 
schools,  of  whom  two  live  in  the  district  of  Posen,  near  the  frontier  of  the 
district  of  Bromberg,  in  which  there  are  some  churches  and  schools  be- 
longing to  their  diocese.  These  two,  and  those  five  whose  dioceses  lie  in 
that  part  of  the  district  of  Bromberg  which  formerly  belonged  to  South 
Prussia,  have  received,  at  an  early  period,  pecuniary  assistance,  during 
their  annual  visitation  of  churches  and  schools,  vis.,  forty-one  thalers  a 

.  year  for  the  maintenance  of  a  vicar,  and  three  thalers  for  each  parish ; 
the  five  deans  mentioned  before  draw  respectively  one  hundred  and  one, 
eighty-six,  seventy-four,  seventy-four,  and  seventy-one  thalers  annually 
from  the  treasury.    The  nine  remaining  deans,  living  in  the  former  Netze 

.  district^  receive  no  remuneration,  though  the  largest  number  of  Catholic 
schools  are  established  in  their  dioceses.  Add  to  this  the  &ct  that  the 
greater  number  of  Catholic  priests  of  this  department  show  very  litUe 
inclination  to  assist  in  the  progress  of  public  schools,  and  it  can  not  cause 
astonishment  that  they  are  very  negligent  in  their  superintendence  of  the 
schools,  and  that  the  Catholic  elementary  schools  are  so  very  backward, 
the  more  so  as  the  teachers  have  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  to  teach 
the  children  in  the  Polish  language^  and  at  the  same  time  to  instruct 
them  properly  in  the  German. 
«.  There  are  much  fewer  Catholic  than  Evangelic  public  elementary 
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-schools  in  the  district, in  proportion  to  the  relatiTenatDber of  inhabitcnts 
'  of  both  confessions,  althoogh  the  gOTemment  has  established  more 
'  Catholic  than  Eyangelic  schools  since  1815.    The  number  of  fivangelic 
to  Catholic  inhabitants  is  as  five  to  nine,  wherefore  the  CathoKc  popu- 
lation woald  need  nearly  double  the  number  of  schools.    Tet  the  gov- 
'  ernment  found,  in  1815,  bat  eighty-three  Catholic  and  one  hundred  and 
ninety -six  Evangelic  schools.    The  last  census,  at  the  dose  of  1864,  gives 
'219,824  Evangelic  and  295,875  Catholic  inhabitants,  a  ratio  of  three  to 
four ;  the  number  of  Evangelic  public  schools  four  hundred  and  forty, 
^of  Catholic  three  hundred  and  fifty-four,  though  the  proper  proportion 
'  t?ou1d  bo  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight    The  commander-in-chief  of 
the  second  Prussian  army  corps  reports,  in  agreement  with  the  state- 
'  ments  given  above,  that  there  had  been  found  among  the  enrolled 
recruits  a  great  many  more  Catholics  than  Evangelic  men  who  had  not 
had  any  eduoation  in  schools,  viz.,  in  1864,  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
men  of  the  Catholic,  forty-three  of  the  Evangelic  confession,  and  one 
Jew.    And  yet  this  shows  a  great  improvement,  for  in  1887  to  1888  there 
were  found  without  school  education  44.82  per  cent,  and  in  1864  to  1865 
but  16.80  per  cent,  and  in  the  whole  monarchy,  5.68  per  cent 

10.  The  government  had  great  difiBculty  in  finding  the  means  to  pro- 

'  vide  for  the  establishment  and  the  maintenance  of  the  new  schools.    It 

is  the  communities  which  have  to  make  provisions,  according  to  the  gen- 

'  eral  code,  (Part  II,  Title  12,  §§  29,  sq.,)  for  the  schools,  if  there  are  no 

'  foundations,  and  these  did  not  exist  any  where.    The  proprietors  of 

landed  estates  are  only  obliged  to  furnish,  free  of  expense,  such  building 

-  materials  as  are  grown  or  found  on  those  estates  where  the  schools  have 
been  established,  and  to  assist  their  subjects  to  pay  the  school  fees 

'  according  to  necessity.  But  many  landlords  have'  no  timber  on  their 
estates,  and  hence  they  were  iVee  from  all  obligations.    On  the  other 

'  hand,  they  protested*  against  their  obligation  to  assist  their  subjects  in 
paying  the  school  fees,  because  the  peasants  were  no  longer  their  subjects 

-  in  the  meaning  of  the  taw.  This  latter  protest  was  allowed  to  be  legal 
•  both  by  the  government  and  by  the  courts,  for  many  years.  The  pro% 
'  prictors  of  landed  estates  were  therefore  relieved  of  this  obligation,  and 

many  also  of  that  to  furnish  timber  free  of  expense.  Tet  all  of  them 
claimed  the  privilege  of  appelating  the  schoolmasters  on  their  estates,  of 
presenting  their  names  for  approval  to  the  government,  and,  when  ap- 
proved of,  of  installing  them,  although  ^ey  did  not  contribute  any  thing 
to  the  sustenance  of  the  teachers,  not  even  a  site  for  the  school^house,  or 
a  small  lot  for  the  use  of  the  schoolroastem.  The  Prussian  government 
found  (1615)  the  villagers  very  poor,  the  cultivation  of  their  land  m  a 
wretched  condition,' and  overburdened  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  long  war. 
Now  the  Saxon  government  had,  by  a  decree  on  January  12th,  1808, 
imposed  on  the  estates  pretty  considerable  obligations  for  the  support  of 
elementary  schools,  which  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  Pnusian  code ; 
the  Bromberg  government  considered  itself  th^efore  entitled  to  oonaider 
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tUe  Saxon  decree  Btill  in  force,  at  least  durwg  the  ^first  years  of  its  ad- 
xninistratioD.  These  obligatioos  were :  §§  10  to  12.  To  give  building  lots 
free  of  expense  for  all  school-houses^  a  garden  ibr  eadt  teacher,  alt  build- 
jog  nutterials  for  all  school-bouses,  without  exceptjoo,  and  to  furnish  the 
requisite  number  of  carpenters  and  bricklayers,  f  14  Contributions  to 
•defray  the  other  expenses  for  the  building,  for  the  fencing  in  of  the  yard 
and  garden,  and  for  the  purchase  of  the  school  fixtures.  §  23.  A  quaqtity 
of  grain  for  the  schoolmasters^  when  the  landlords  hare  servants  whose 
children  attend  school.  §  24.  Wood  for  fuel  for  all  school  buildings,  when 
there  are  forests  on  the  estates,  or  contributions  in  money  where  there 
are  none.  Complaints'  about  these  obligations  were  of  rare  occurrence. 
But  the  first  complaint  brought  to  the  notice  of  thegoyemment  in  Berlin, 
caused  it  to  cancel  the  proceedings  of  the  admjnktration  by  the  rescript 
of  January  25th,  1819,  and  to  direct  it  to  be  exclusively  guided  by  the 
prescripts  of  the  Prussian  code,  because  all  fwmer  decrees  for  the  prov- 
ince were  annulled  by  its  reoccupation.  Thus  the  administration  had  to 
limit  its  claims  on  the  landlords  as  stated  before.  It  was  compelled  to 
exempt  all  landlords  from  any  obligation,  when  the  inhabitants  of  their 
estates  had  to  send  their  children  to  a  school  established  on  another 
estate.  The  rescript  of  the  minister  of  state  of  November  14th,  1858, 
.changed  this  incongruity  in  a  special  case,  declaring  that  such  landlord 
should  contribute  as  much  to  the  support  of  the  school,  as  the  members 
of  the  association  did  on  whose  estates  the  schools  were  established, 
without  regard'  to  there  being  children  on  their  estate  who  attended  that 
school  or  not  The  general  application  of  this  decree  caused,  however, 
innumerable  complaints  of  such  1  indlords,  and  this  had  effect  in  so  far 
as  their  contributions  were  limited  to  one-half  per  ^ent  of  those  fathers 
of  family  who  belonged  to  the  school  association.  But  even  then  the 
complaints  did  not  cease;  more  than  one  hundred  landlords  brought 
.  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  provincial  assembly,  which  caused  endless 
deliberations  in  both  houses,  without  any  result  The  question  was  left 
undecided,  till  a  court  should  have  an  opportunity  of  settling  it  This 
occurred  in  a  special  case  by  the  higher  tribunal  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1865,  which  completely  confirmed  the  resolution  of  thfi  minister  of  state 
of  November  14th,  1853. 

^  These  circumstances  render  it  necessary  that  the  impoverished  com* 
manities  in  which  there  are  schools,  must  pay  very  heavy  contributions, 
■  Qonsidering  their  pecuniary  condition.    The  distribution  of  these  contri- 
butions is  regulated  by  the  code,  §  31,  Title  12,  I^lrt  IJ^  and  there  are 
only  three  towns  in  the  department  in  which  an  additional  small  school 
,i&d  is  to  be  paid  for  each  child,  from  which,  however,  the  indigent  pa- 
rents are  mostly  exempt    It  is  the  treasury  of  the  state  which  always, 
with  rare  exceptions,  comes  forward  with  extraprdinary  pecuniary  assist- 
ance, when  school-houses  must  be  built,  but  without  accepting  the  obli- 
gation of  doing  so  for  the  future ;   a  special  fund  lor  the  province, 
.amounting  to  6,000  thalers  annually,  ha9  been  formi^  for  the  last  thirty 
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years,  of  which  the  district  of  Bromberg  hfts  mostly  drawn  2,000  thalers, 
and  sometimes  even  more,  every  year.  The  teachers  also  receive  an  ad- 
dition to  their  saUry  from  this  royal  fund. 

The  law  of  April  8th,  1828,  regulating  the  relation  between  landlords 
and  peasants,  was  of  great  assistance.  In  §  66  it  is  said  :  '*  In  every 
case,  whether  the  agreement  result  in  an  exchange  of  land  or  not,  a  proper 
income  of  the  schoolmaster  must  be  provided  for,  according  to  the  regu- 
lation of  June  7th,  1821.  §101.  This  regulation  states :  '*  Whenever  a 
regulation  of  the  property  of  the  community  and  the  landlord  takes 
place,  BO  much  garden  land  shall  be  reserved  for  the  schoolmaster  as  is 
necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  husband,  wife,  and  three  children,  and 
fodder  for  two  head  of  cattle,  in  return  for  which  the  right  of  pasture  on 
the  land  of  the  community  shall  cease."  The  general  commission  at 
Posen  had  therefore  in  all  cases,  in  which  the  property  of  landlord  and 
community  was  arranged,  and  in  which  there  was  not  yet  any  school, 
though  it  was  intended  to  establish  one  in  future,  reserved  the  school 
land,  and  allowed  rent  for  the  benefit  of  the  school-fund  till  the  school 
could  be  established.  The  rents  were  collected,  put  on  interest,  and  later 
used  for  the  building  of  the  school-house,  when  the  teacher  had  the  free 
use  of  the  land. 

y.  The  provincial  diet  in  Posen  thanked  the  king  in  an  address  (Feb- 
ruary 29th,  1881,)  for  the  progress  which  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
province  had  made  by  normal  schools,  by  the  establishment  of  many  new 
schools,  and  the  improvement  of  those  already  established.  A  petition 
was  added,  to  improve  the  salary  of  the  teachers  at  elementary  schools, 
if  it  were  possible.  The  king  therefore  commanded  to  propose  ways 
and  means  to  obtain  funds  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  all 
elementary  schools,  and,  having  received  the  proposals  of  president 
Flottwcll,  he  allowed,  by  his  cabinet  order  of  January  14th,  1888,  an 
annual  sum  of  21,000  thalers  during  the  ten  years  from  1888  to  1842,  as 
a  fund  for  that  purpose.  He  also  ordered  that  6,000  thalers  should  be 
devoted  to  assist  in  the  building  of  school-houses,  10,000  thalers  for  the 
improvement  of  the  salaries  in  towns  and  villages,  and  4,900  thalers  for  the 
improvement  of  normal  schools  and  the  assistance  of  the  pupils  of  those 
schools.  The  president  of  the  province  had  the  disposal  of  the  two  first 
sums,  and  the  district  of  Bromberg  received  of  the  first,  2,000,  of  the 
second,  4,140  thalers,  annually.  The  provincial  board  of  education  had 
the  disposal  of  the  third  sum,  the  normal  schools  belonging  to  its  admin- 
istmtive  department  After  the  lapse  of  the  ten  years,  the  king  allowed 
the  payment  of  the  same  sum  for  the  year  1848,  and  later  (March  27th, 
1844,)  for  ten  additional  years  till  1858,  though  with  some  modifications. 
For  a  new  organisation  of  the  courts  had  taken  place,  by  which  several 
small  towns,  in  which  there  were  only  elementary  schools,  became  the 
seat  of  the  court  for  the  circle.  Therefore  arose  the  necessity  to  employ 
in  such  towns  at  least  one  teacher  who  had  been  at  a  university,  and  to 
establish  one  higher  class  in  the  school,  called  rector  class,  in  which  the 
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sons  of  the  members  of  the  court,  and  of  other  persons  of  education, 
oould  at  least  be  taught  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  the  fourth  class  of  a 
gymnasium.  The  king  had  for  this  purpose  allowed,  by  his  order  of 
January  16th,  1841,  7,000  thalers  annually  for  some  years,  with  this 
special  condition,  that  the  money  should  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
establishment  of  rector  classes  and  the  improvement  of  schools  in  the 
towns  in  which  the  courts  were  in  session.  The  department  of  Bromberg 
received  annually  2,660  thalers  for  eight  towns  of  this  class.  Now  this 
sum  was  taken  into  account,  when  the  school-improvement  fund  was 
allowed  for  ten  more  years,  so  that  the  whole  sum  paid  to  the  province 
from  1844  to  1858  amounted  to  26,000  thalers  a  year,  on  the  condition 
that  6,600  thalers  should  be  spent  for  the  assistance  in  building  school- 
houses,  10,000  thalers  for  the  improvement  of  salaries  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages, 7,600  thalers  for  the  schools  in  towns  where  courts  were  estab- 
lished, and  8,500  thalers  for  normal  schools  and  the  assistance  of  their 
pupils.  After  the  termination  of  that  period,  and  at  the  most  urgent 
petitions,  the  payment  of  26,000  thalers  per  annum  was  continued  for 
five  years  more,  from  1854  to  1858,  and  then  again  for  the  period  of 
1859  to  1868,  but  with  this  modification,  that  the  sum  paid  for  the  rector- 
classes  should  be  no  longer  exclusively  expended  for  its  benefit,  but  in 
general  for  the  improvement  of  all  town-schools  in  which  the  pupils  of 
the  higher  classes  were  prepared  for  a  gymnasium.  At  the  close  of  1868 
the  payment  of  the  full  amount  was  again  allowed  for  five  years  more, 
from  1864  to  1868,  J)ut  with  the  remark,  that  it  should  be  then  discon- 
tinued, because  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  other  provinces  to  favor  Posen 
any  longer  in  this  way.  But  as  the  organization  of  public  schools  has 
but  recently  begun  in  this  province,  whilst  it  had  been  in  operation  in  the 
older  provinces,  centuries  ago,  and  as  it  is  not  yet  equal  to  the  latter, 
because  the  progress  must  be' here  slower,  and  has  to  contend  with 
greater  difficulties  on  account  of  the  different  nationalitiea :  it  appears  to 
be  an  urgent  necessity  that  the  State  should  spend  more  money  for  this 
province.  There  will  be  more  than  one  hundred  schools  in  the  district 
of  Bromberg,  even  after  1868,  which  could  not  exist  without  the  annual 
assistance  from  that  fund.  There  are,  besides,  about  two  hundred  schools 
which  receive  regular  assistance  for  tl^  salaries  of  teachers  from  pro- 
vincial and  other  royal  funds,  which  can  not  yet  be  discontinued. 

e.  The  circular  note  of  the  minister  of  state,  dated  March  6th,  1852, 
had  meanwhile  ordered  that  the  scanty  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  ele- 
mentary schools  should  be  increased.  The  government  of  the  province 
therefore  induced  nearly  all  communities  of  the  department  to  do  so, 
which  produced  an  additional  expense  of  86,078  thalers  during  the  thir- 
teen years  from  1862  to  1864,  of  which  not  more  than  1,500  thalers  were 
paid  by  the  State,  the  rest  by  the  communities.  And  yet,  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  of  elementary  schools  are  poor,  and  insufficient  even  to  pro- 
vide for  the  necessaries  of  life.  At  the  end  of  1864  it  amounted,  on  an 
average,  to  one  hundred  and  hSty  thalers  for  each  teacher.    According  to 
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the  statistical  reports  of  the  fmnkter  of  staie,  it  arenigod,  in  1861,  one 
hundred  and  forty  nine  Uialeni ;  only  in  one  district  of  the  whole  mon- 
archy, (Joeslin,  was  it  less,  Tic,  one  himdied  and  thirty-nine  thalers, 
whilst  the  average  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  elementary  schools  in 
the  whole  monarchy  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  ten  thalers. 

But  the  minister  has  turned  over  to  the  governmept  of  Bromberg  hith- 
erto every  year  an  exUtiordinary  pecuniary  assistance  for  needy  and 
worthy  teachers.  Though  the  amount  of  the  assistance  was  very  dtf- 
Icrent  in  the  different  years,  yet  the  average  was  1,200  thalers,  and  the 
government  could  dispose  of  it  The  Evangelic  and  Hebrew  teachers 
mostly  received  two*thirds,  the  Catholic  teachers  one- third,  not  only  be- 
cause the  number  of  the  former  is  so  much  larger,  but  also  because  the 
government  disposed,  for  the  benefit  of  Catholic  teachers,  of  purely  Cath- 
olic funds,  besides  those  mentioned,  vie,  tfaeGnesen-Znin  foundation  and 
the  convent-foundation  of  Haronowo,  whilst  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind 
for  the  Evangelic  confession. 

« (L  An  institution  for  the  support  oi  schoolmasters*  widows  and 
orphans  for  the  district  of  Bromberg  was  established  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1628.  The  Stdte  had  given  a  donation  of  1,200  thalers  as  a  capital, 
and  every  Evangelic  or  Catholic  teaoher,  whether  appointed  on  probation 
or  definitively,  was  obliged  to  be  a  member.  The  entering  fee  amounted 
to  three  thalers,  and  the  annual  quota  two  and  one-third  thalers,  to  be 
paid  semi-annually.  A  small  sum  was  annually  obtained  (besides  these 
contributions  and  the  interest  of  the  capital  of  1200  thalers,)  by  a  churdi 
collection.  The  pension  of  widows,  and  children  under  fourteen  years, 
was  for  the  next  ten  years  fixed  at  twelve  thalers  a  years.  But,  in  the 
course  of  years,  the  fund  increased  by  adding  the  balance  to  the  capital, 
80  much,  that  in  1864  it  amounted  to  67,626  thalers.  The  penAion  of 
widows  rose  therefore  in  1847  to  sixteeii|  in  1851  to  eighteen,  and  in  1864 
to  twenty-five  thalers  a  year.  The  pension  in  every  one  of  the  other 
provinces  is  less,  and  though  it  amounts  to  only  twenty-five  pfennigs 
(about  two  and  a  half  cents)  a  day,  it  compares  favorably  with  the 
average  of  all  the  districts  of  the  monarchy,  which  amounts  to  thirteen 
pfennigs  per  day. 

b  b.  There  exists  not  yet  an  institution  for  emerited  teachers.  Their 
pension  amounts  to  one-third  of  their  original  income,  without  regard  to 
the  number  of  years  they  have  served.  The  salaries  being  very  small, 
one-third  of  it  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  them  against  starvation.  The 
attempts  to  induce  the  communities  to  allow  an  increase  of  pension  and 
salary  for  the  emeritus  and  his  successor,  are  very  rarely  successful  It 
was  in  1888,  when  the  government  formed  a  small  fund  for  the. benefit 
of  emerited  teachers  of  elementary  sdiools  by  private  contributions,  and 
put  it  out  on  interest  The  government  suggested  at  the  same  time  to 
the  higher  authorities  the  necessity  of  a  r^ulaUon  for  the  formation  of 
such  funds,  which  was  approved  of,  but  not  acted  upon,  becaude  there 
wa«  at  that  time  the  intention  to  issue  a  general  r^ulation  for  the  schools 
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*€f  the  proTinees,  wkick  was  slso  to  settle  that  point  But  the  achool- 
-rGgulattoD  of  December  11th,  1846,  for  the  province  of  Prussia,  contains 
nothing  else  bat  the  statement  that  the  emeritus  was  to  have  one-third 
of  the  income  of  his  former  place,  whilst  there  remained  but  two-thirds 
for  his  snccessor.  Other  provinces  did  not  receive  a  new  regulation,  and 
ihe  minister  delayed  the  organtaation  of  a  fond  ibr  the  assistance  of 
mneriti  from  year  to  year,  beeause  a  school-regnlataon  for  the  whole  mon- 
archy was  contemplated,  and  later  on  acconnt  of  the  promised  law  for 
the  regulation  of  public  instruction  according  to  artide  26  of  the  coosti- 
tution.  The  minister  has,  quite  recently,  drawn  up  a  regulation  for  the 
fcrmation  of  such  funds,  whi^  is  to  be  brought  into  the  legislature. 
The  fund  collected  by  the  government  of  Bromberg  amounted  (1864)  to 
three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thalers,  put  out  un  interest. 

0  e.  There  were  in  the  district  of  Bromberg,  at  the  end  of  1864,  888 
public  schpols,  viz.,  440  for  the  Evangelic,  864  for  the  Catholic,  7  for  both 
confessions,  and  82  Hebrew  schools ;  together  962  classes,  972  male  and 
4  female  teachers.  Comparing  the  888  schools  with  the  289  which  ex- 
isted in  1816,  it  will  be  found  that  their  number  is  three-fold,  and  that 
in  that  period  644  new  schools  have  been  established.  There  were  en- 
rolle^^  76,491  pupils  in  those  962  classes ;  average,  78  children  in  each 
class,  which  number  must  be  considered  too  large.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren of  the  age  to  attend  school  amounted  to  79,068,  hence  8,672  children 
did  not  go  to  school.  This  proves  that  there  are  not  yet  enough  publip 
schools,  particularly  for  children  of  the  Catholic  confession.  But  the 
schools  of  this  department  were  not  connected  with  the  church,  as  it  may 
have  been  the  case  in  other  districts ;  they  were  all  established  by  gov- 
ernment and  the  communities,  without  the  co6peration  of  the  church. 
There  have  even  been  new  Evangelic  parishes  organized,  and  clergymen 
appointed,  where  several  Evangelic  schools  had  been  in  operation.  It 
must,  however,  be  mentioned  that  there  were,  besides  the  888  public 
schools  in  1864,  at  least  48  licensed  private  schools,  with  72  classes, 
and  1,680  pupils,  which  diminishes  by  so  much  the  number  of  children 
without  public  instruction,  before  mentioned.  A  large  number  of  the 
pupils  of  private  schools  are  elder  than  the  age  fixed  by  law  for  attend- 
ance at  school,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  pupils  of  the  lower  classes  of 
high  schools  are  younger,  lliere  are,  beades  these  schools,  in  the  dis- 
trict, one  Evangelic  normal  school  in  Bromberg,  one  Catholic  normal 
school  in  Exin,  an  educational  institute  for  priests  in  Gnesen  which  is 
altogether  under  the  superintendence  of  the  archiepisoopal  general  con- 
sistory, and  has  one  regent^  two  professors,  one  teacher  of  singing,  and 
twenty  boarders. 

U.  GENERAL  BISTORT  AJTER  THS  OBXATION  OF  THE  MINISTRY  OF  INSTRUOTION. 

A.  AdministraHon  o/AUentieifk 
By  cabinet  order  dated  Nov.  8,  1817,  a  department  of  educational, 
medical,  and  ecclesiastical  aflairs  was  created,  and  Baron  von  Altenstein* 

*  Karl,  BaioD  tod  Altnataiii,  ww  bom  at  Antpach,  October  7, 1770.    Hit  oarly  odueatioo  was 
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the  statistical  reports  of  die  nttnister  of  state,  it  averaged,  in  1861,  one 
hundred  and  forty  nine  tbalera;  only  in  one  district  of  the  whole  mon- 
archy, (Joeslin,  was  it  less,  Tic,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thafers, 
whilst  the  average  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  elementary  schools  in 
the  whole  monarchy  aoMunted  to  two  hundred  and  ten  thalers. 

But  the  minister  has  turned  over  to  the  governmept  of  Bromberg  hith- 
erto every  year  an  extraordinary  pecuniary  assistance  for  needy  and 
worthy  teachers.  Though  the  amount  of  the  assistance  was  very  dif- 
ferent in  the  different  years,  yet  the  average  was  1,200  thalers,  and  the 
government  could  dispose  of  it  The  Evangelic  and  Hebrew  teaehers 
mostly  received  two*thirds,  the  Catholic  teachers  oneothird,  not  only  be- 
cause the  number  of  the  former  is  so  much  larger,  but  also  because  the 
government  disposed,  for  the  benefit  of  Catholic  teachers,  of  purely  Cath- 
olic funds,  besides  those  mentioned,  vis.,  tfaeGnesen-Znin  foundation  and 
the  convent-foundation  of  Haronowo,  whErt  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind 
for  the  Evangelic  confession. 

«€k  An  institution  for  the  support  of  schoolmasters*  widows  and 
orphans  for  the  district  of  Bromberg  was  established  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1828.  The  StAte  had  given  a  donation  of  1,200  tbaiers  as  a  capital, 
and  every  Evangelic  or  Catholic  teacher,  whether  appointed  on  probation 
or  definitively,  was  obliged  to  be  a  member.  The  entering  fee  amounted 
to  three  thalers,  and  the  annual  quota  two  and  one-third  thalers,  to  be 
paid  semi-annually.  A  small  sum  was  annually  obtained  (besides  these 
contributions  and  the  interest  of  the  capital  of  1200  thalers,)  by  a  church 
collection.  The  pension  of  widows,  and  children  under  fourteen  years, 
was  for  the  next  ten  years  fixed  at  twelve  thalers  a  year&  But,  in  the 
oourse  of  years,  the  fond  increased  by  adding  the  balance  to  the  capital, 
so  much,  tliat  in  1864  it  amoonted  to  67,626  thalers.  The  pension  of 
widows  rose  therefore  in  1847  to  sixteen,  in  1851  to  eighteen,  and  in  1864 
to  twenty-five  thalers  a  year.  The  pension  in  every  one  of  the  other 
provinces  is  less,  and  though  it  amounts  to  only  twenty-five  pfennigs 
(about  two  and  a  half  cents)  a  day,  it  compares  favorably  with  the 
average  of  all  the  districts  of  the  monarohy,  which  amounts  to  thirteen 
pfennigs  per  day. 

b  6.  There  exists  not  yet  aq  institution  for  emerited  teachers.  Their 
pension  amounts  to  one-third  of  their  original  income,  without  regard  to 
the  number  of  years  they  have  served.  The  salaries  being  very  saiall, 
one-third  of  it  is  not  sufiBicient  to  protect  them  against  starvation.  The 
attempts  to  induce  the  communities  to  allow  an  increase  of  pension  and 
salary  for  the  emeritus  and  his  successor,  are  very  rarely  successful  It 
was  in  1888,  when  the  government  formed  a  small  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  emerited  teachers  of  elementary  sdiools  by  private  contributions,  and 
put  it  out  on  interest  The  government  suggested  at  the  same  time  to 
the  higher  authorities  the  necessity  of  a  r^ulation  for  the  formation  of 
such  fonds,  which  was  approved  of,  but  not  acted  upon,  becau&e  there 
was  at  that  time  the  intention  to  ia^ue  a  g^neiml  regulation  for  the  schools 
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-cf  the  provinces,  wkich  was  also  to  settle  thet  point  Bat  the  achool- 
TcgulatioD  of  December  11th,  1846,  for  the  province  of  Prussia,  contains 
nothing  else  bat  the  statement  that  the  emeritus  was  to  have  one-third 
of  the  income  of  his  former  place,  whilst  there  remained  but  two-thirds 
for  bis  successor.  Other  provinces  did  not  receive  a  new  regulation,  and 
ihe  minister  delayed  the  oi^msation  of  a  fand  ibr  the  assistance  of 
mneriti  from  year  to  year,  because  a  school-regulation  for  the  whole  mon- 
archy was  contemplated,  and  later  on  account  of  the  promised  law  for 
the  regulation  of  public  instruction  according  to  article  26  of  the  consti- 
tution. The  minister  has,  quite  recently,  drawn  up  a  regulation  for  the 
•formation  of  such  funds,  wfaidk  is  to  be  brought  into  the  legislature. 
-The  fund  collected  by  the  government  of  Bromberg  amounted  (1864)  to 
three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thalers,  pot  out  on  interest 

e  0.  There  were  in  the  district  of  Bromberg,  at  the  end  of  1864,  886 
public  schpols,  vis.,  440  for  the  Evangelic,  864  for  the  Catholic,  7  for  both 
confessions,  and  82  Hebrew  schools ;  together  962  classes,  972  male  and 
4  female  teachers.  Comparing  the  888  schools  with  the  289  which  ex- 
isted in  1816,  it  will  be  found  that  their  number  is  three-fold,  and  that 
in  that  period  644  new  schools  have  been  established.  There  were  en- 
roHe^^  76,491  pupils  in  those  962  classes;  average,  78  children  in  each 
class,  which  number  must  be  considered  too  large.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren of  the  age  to  attend  school  amounted  to  79,068,  hence  8,672  children 
did  not  go  to  school.  This  proves  that  there  are  not  yet  enough  publip 
schools,  particularty  for  children  of  the  Catholic  confesnon.  But  the 
schools  of  this  department  were  not  connected  with  the  church,  as  it  may 
have  been  the  case  in  other  districts ;  they  were  all  established  by  gov- 
ernment and  the  communities,  without  the  codperation  of  the  church. 
There  have  even  been  new  Evangelic  parishes  organized,  and  clergymen 
appointed,  where  several  EvangeNo  schools  had  been  in  operation.  It 
must,  however,  be  mentioned  that  th«re  were,  besides  the  888  public 
schools  in  1864,  at  least  48  licensed  private  schools,  with  72  classes, 
and  1,680  pupils,  which  diminishes  by  so  much  the  number  of  children 
without  public  instruction,  before  mentioned.  A  large  number  of  the 
pupils  of  private  schools  are  elder  than  ihe  age  fixed  by  law  for  attend- 
ance at  school,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  pupils  of  the  loww  classes  of 
high  schools  are  younger,  lliere  are,  besides  these  schools,  in  the  dis- 
trict, one  Evangelic  normal  school  in  Bromberg,  one  Cathdic  normal 
school  in  Exin,  an  educational  institute  for  priests  in  Gnesen  which  is 
altogether  under  the  superintendence  of  the  archiepisoopal  general  con- 
sistory, and  has  one  regent^  two  professors,  one  teacher  of  singing,  and 
twenty  boarders. 

IL  GENERAL  HISTOBT  AJTBB  THE  OBJBATION  OF  THE  MINISTBT  OF  IKSTBUCTION. 

A.  AdminisiraHon  of  AUensUin, 
By  cabinet  order  dated  Nov.  8,  1817,  a  department  of  educational, 
medical,  and  ecclesiastical  aOairs  was  created,  and  Baron  von  Altenstein* 

*  Karl,  Baioa  von  AlUoitais,  ww  bom  at  Aoapaeb,  Octobar  7, 1770.    His  Mrly  •dacation  wai 
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was  placed  at  its  h^,  with  Nicoloviiia  and  Suvem,  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the  section  of  instruction  in  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior.  Lai^  expectations  were  raised  among  teachers 
and  educators  from  this  governmental  recognition  of  the  great  interest  of 
education,  and  from  the  high  personal  and .  official  -character  of  the  min- 
ister, without  reflecting  that  time  is  the  most  important  element  in  the 
growth  and  consolidation  of  a  system  of  national  education,  and  in  per- 
fecting the  habits  of  parents,  teachers,  and  local  officers,  in  which  the 
strength  of  any  system  abicles.  Both  the  king  and  his  minister  were 
too  wise  apd  experienced  to  attempt  any  large  results  in  the  development 
of  schools  and  education,  except  under  the  ripening  processes  of  time,  as 
well  as  of  wise,  persistent  administration.  Many  of  the  ardent  educa- 
tional reformers  were  somewhat  disappointed,  because  their  local  and 
individual  schemes  of  improvement  were  not  immediately  adopted  by 
the  government,  and  made  obligatory  on  the  whole  country.  But  it  can 
be  safely  asserted  that,  aside  from  cases  of  local  and  temporary  reaction, 
in  every  department  of  the  system,  the  foundations  were  consolidated, 
and  institutions  and  methods  were  wisely  planned  in  reference  to  each 
province,  and  gradually  perfected  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

2.  The  popular  interest  in  schools  and  education  had  been  widely  and 
deeply  roused  since  1808,  not  only  by  the  endeavors  of  governmental 
authorities,  but  by  active  and  prominent  teachers ;  and  although  all  the 
provinces  could  not  show  the  same  degree  of  development,  on  account 
of  national,  historical,  confessionals  or  geographical  peculiarities,  still 
every  district  showed  marks  of  progress.  Public  education  was  univer- 
sally organized ;  in  every  one  of  the  eight  provinces  there  was  a  presi- 
dent whose  official  activity  had  been  felt  in  the  external  organization  of 
the  schools,  and  there  were  the  consistories  and  other  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities charge()  with  their  internal  management  Since  1820,  a  pro- 
vincial committee  had  been  clothed  with  the  direction  of  the  high-schools 
and  the  normal  schools,  and  the  immediate  du'ection  of  the  city,  town, 
and  communal  schools  was  left  with  the  municipal  authority.  Each  pro- 
vincial committee  had  one  counselor  for  the  higher  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, and  several  counselors  intimately  acquainted  with  the  elementary 
schools ;  and  in  these  high  positions  were  wise,  experienced,  and  prac- 
tical men.  A  school-law  was  framed  for  the  entire  monarchy,  embodying, 
-as  far  as  possible,  the  practice  of  the  more  advanced  provinces,  but  it  did 
not  receive  the  formal  sanction  of  the  king^  still'  leaving  the  provincial 
administration  to  be  directed  by  ^>ecial  r^ulations  from  the  minystry. 

ander  the  immediate  .care  of  his  widowed  mother,  assisted  by  teachers  from  the  gymnasium  of 
his  native  place,  and  was  carried  forward  at  the  Universities  of  Erlangen  and  Gottingen,  with 
special  reference  to  a  puLlic  career.  He  was  early  placed  in  the  civil  service,  and  r6se,  by  promo- 
tion in  conseqaence  of  diligent  and  satisfactory  work,  nntil  he  was  invited  to  Berlin  by  Harden- 
berg,  to  a  position  in  the  Minintry  of  Foreign  AfTaiis,  and  in  1807  was  placed  by  the  king  at  the 
head  of  the  department  of  Finance.  In  ]8I3  he  was  made  president  of  the  province  of  Silesia, 
and  in  1815  was  at  the  head  of  the  commission  charged  with  recovering  the  tieasures  of  art, 
which  NapofeoD  had  removed  from  Prussia  to  Paris.    Ha  died,  May  M,  IMO. 
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And  in  the  meantime  the  number  of  teachers  and  establishments  of  all 
kinds  grew  from  year  to  jear,  as  was  never  before  known. 

8.  Yon  A1tenstein*8  culture,  (says  Harnish,  who  had  served  a  long  time 
under  him.)  his  love  for  science  and  art,  made  him  peculiarly  fit  for  the 
direction  of  this  ministry ;  but  he  was  no  rigorous  director,  and  was 
inclined  to  reach  his  results  by  a  '^wise  delay."  Eilers,  in  his  critical 
examination  of  the  ministry  of  Eichhorn,  remarks  that  "  Altenstein  was 
a  statesman  in  the  noblest  conception  of  the  word,  full  of  an  intelligent 
love* for  the  advance  of  science;  yet  the  culture  of  the  period  in  which 
he  lived,  and  of  bis  class,  did  not  allow  him  to  feel  at  home  in  the  man- 
agement of  ecclesiastical  afl&irs,  in  which  branch  of  his  office  he  could 
not  heartily  cooperate  with  the  king,  who  desired  to  lead  the  -people  back 
to  a  biblical  Christianity,  and  to  reconstruct  and  consolidate  the  relations 
of  the  Church  to  the  State.  Altenstein,  satisfied  that  a  blind  Christian 
faith  had  lost  its  bold  on  the  scientific  and  intellectual  world,  and  had  its 
roots  only  in  the  hearts  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  hoped  to  find  in 
Hegel  a  man  who  would  reconcile  these  two  portions  of  society,  the  sci- 
entific and  the  popular.  In  a  letter  to  Plamann,  the  first  genuine  Pesta- 
lozzian  of  the  day,  the  minister  encouraged  him  to  continue  his  praise- 
worthy efforts ;  and  in  a  circular,  dated  March  32,  1822,  remarks :  "his 
majesty  the  king  is  most  graciously  pleased  to  say,  in  an  order  to  the 
schools  in  a  certain  district,  that  he  acknowledges  the  active  efforts  shown 
in  &vor  of  elementary  schools,  and  he  would  also  have  this  interest  kept 
in  proper  bounds,  so  that  the  common  people  might  not  form  crude  sci- 
entific notions  inimical  to  their  practical  work  in  life.'*  Von  Altenstein 
himself  favpred  an  education  of  the  people  more  independent  of  the 
Church.  He  did  not  hold  that  teachers  of  elementary  schools  must 
necessarily  be  men  of  positive  religious  training,  although  such  training 
would  enhance  other  good  qualities  and  attainments. 

4.  At  the  head  of  the  Elementary  Bureau  was  Beckedorf,  who  devoted 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  administration  of  these  schools  and  of 
the  normal  schools.  The  latter  he  visited  frequently  to  watch  their 
progress  and  confer  with  their  directors ;  and  he  labored  to  bring  them 
into  closer  connection  with  the  public  schools  in  the  several  districts, 
both  by  procuring  for  them  competent  directors  and  teachers,  and  an 
allowance  for  their  traveling  expenses,  when  in  attendance  on  the 
monthly  or  other  conferences.-  His  administration  may  be  regarded  as 
the  golden  age  of  activity  in  the  Prussian  normal  schools. 

5.  Beckedorf  published  a  periodical,  from  1825  to  1827,  entitled  *'The 
Annals  of  Prussian  Public  Schools,"  which  excited  much  interest  among 
the  friends  of  elementary  schools,  though  its  continuance  was  brief.  He 
was  superseded,  on  his  becoming  a  Catholic,  by  Dreist,  in  1827,  who 
had  served  as  an  assistant,  and  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Pestaloxzi,  and  a 
teacher  in  the  Bunzlau  Normal  School.  Dreist  was  transferred  to  Stettin, 
where  he  soon  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Kortum,  who  had  been  a  di- 
rector of  the  Dosaeldorf  Gymnasium. 
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6.  In  the  opinion  of  Harnifich,.  after  the  death  of  Dreist,  a  great  cool* 
ness  in  regard  to  pnblic  schools  became  evident  in  the  ministry,  and  the 
opinion  was  louder  and  louder  expressed,  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  attempt 
to  give  to  the  whole  people  any  great  intellectual  culture,  and  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  return  to  the  practice  of  giving  only  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  the  catechism,  in  the  public  schools.  This  view,  without 
being  directly  adopted  by  Kortiim,  was  countenanced  by  his  satis&ction 
in  the  development  of  the  rudimentary  studies. 

7.  While  there  was  less  activity  displayed  by  the  central  administra- 
tion, there  was  increased  activity  in  the  local  authorities.  The  number 
of  schools  and  teachers  was  increased,  old  school-houses  were  repaired 
and  new  ones  built,  and  the  material  aids  of  instruction  provided ;  and 
at  the  close  of  this  period  (1840,)  there  were  in  operation  six  universities, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  gymnasia^  a  large  number  of  special  high- 
sdkools  of  different  kinds,  thirty-eight  normal  schools,  and  thirty  thou- 
sand public  elementary  schools,  and  every  sixth  person  in  Prussia  was 
in  s<^ool ;  and  in  different  sections  of  the  oeuntry  there  was  a  wide 
range  of  metiiods  tolerated,  such  as  those  of  Dinter  and  Zerrenner  in  the 
provinces  of  Prussia  'and  Saxony,  and  of  Diesterweg  in  Berlin,  and  of 
Hamisdi  in  Weissenfels.  The  development  of  the  Prussian  School 
System  at  this  period,  attracted  the  attention  and  drew  forth  the  admi* 
ration  and  encomiums  of  Cousin,  who  recommended  its  main  features 
for  adoption  into  the  new  system  of  elementary  instmetion  for  France; 
and  Thiersh,  in  almost  the  same  unqualified  manner,  recommended  it  for 
the  oiiganization  of  secondary  schools  in  Bavaria,  although  the  minister 
himself  felt  that  there  was  need  of  improvement  in  the  organization  aiulr 
administration  of  the  system,  and  especially  in  the  normal  schools.  Yon 
AUenstein  died  in  May,  1840,  and  was  sooceeded  by  J.  A.  F.  £ichhoni.* 

R  Ministry  of  Mchkom. 

1.  Dr.  Eidihom  brought  to  the  administration  of  public  instruction  a 
high  reputation  as  an  accomplished  statesman,  ardently  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  Prussia  and  Germany,  the  author  and  firi^  administrator  of 
the  '*Qerman  Customs  Union,"  and  had  filled^  since  1831,  the  position 
of  director  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affiiirs»  He  sympathized  with 
king  William  IV,  in  his  policy  of  restriction  as  to  the  aim  and  scope  of 
the  elementary  public  school,  as  well  as  in  his  opposition  to  the  Hegelian 
philosophy,  which,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  almost  supreme  in  the 
higher  scho<ds  of  Prussia.  He  was  a  friend  and  admirer  of  the  theo- 
logical  views  of  Schleiermacher. 

2.  He  was  assisted  in  the  elementary  bureau  by  Dr.  Eilers,  who  had 
been  gymnasium  director  at  Krensnach,  and  school-cqunselor  at  Coblents. 
"■'■■■■ * •    . ". 

•  Dr.  Eichhorn  wm  born,  March  2,  1779,  in  Wertbeim— educated  at  Gnttingen>-entered  tiM 
eivil  service  in  1800— quartermaBter  in  military  tervioe  fVom  IWl  to  iNlS^asaeasor  at  BeHin  in 
leOS^TOhrateer  In  the  «vmy  in  ]8l2^pfOvineial  o«iiii«t«r  ia  the  pioviiua»i«c«v«rBcl  frttm  FntMe 
in  1815— eoanselor  of  Bute  in  1817— director  in  the  ministry  of  &)rcjf^«fi|in  in  1631,  and  from 
1840  to  I84a  minister  of  public  i^strnelioii. 
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Both  the  Tniiriftter  and  his  chief  subordinate  fitvored  the  substitution  of 
some  of  the  aasthetic  as  well  as  practical  learning,  in  place  of  the  strictly 
formal  culture  of  the  intellect  The  ibUowiug  decree,  dated  Nov.  5thy 
1842,  expresses  their  ideal : 

Decree  of  Oie  royai  minisb-y  of  ecclesiaMic  and  educational  affairs  in  Berlin. 

It  hafl  been  occasionally  suggested,  that  the  state  should  influence  the  lower 
classes  of  the  rural  population  to  devote  themselves  to  gardening,  particularly 
to  the  raising  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers,  and  that  by  doing  so,  not  only 
econoifiical,  but  also  moral  advantages  would  be  attained.  The  remark  hos 
been  mid3,  that  it  would  be  a  great  progress  in  the  civilization  of  the  common 
peasant,  if  lie  would  raise  in  his  little  garden  not  only  the  quantity  of  potatoes 
necessary  for  his  nonrishment,  but  also  a  better  class  of  vegetables;  if  he  would 
plant  and  graft  fruit-trees,  which  will  produce  fruit  before  years  have  passed 
by ;  or  lastly,  if  he  would  raise  and  cultivate  flowers,  which  will  give  him 
pleasure  by  their  beauty  and  fragrance.  It  has  also  beeii  stated  that  this  would 
mark  tlie  beginning  of  an  important-  period  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  devd* 
opment)  viz.,  the  transition  from  a  life  of  the  mere  gratiflcation  of  his  sensual 
necoss.tijs  to  one  of  a  nobler  sensibility  for  more  dignified  enjoyments,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  beginning  of  a  wider,  more  unselfish,  and  moral  activity. 
Tlie  poor  peasant,  small  fimner,  and  the  day  laborer,  would,  it  is  said,  when  he 
returns  in  the  evening  from  his  hard  work  in  the  field,  no  longer  throw  himself 
sulkily  and  sleepy  on  a  bench,  or  run  to  the  bar-room,  but  would  find  his  recre- 
ation in  a  walk  through  his  garden,  in  examining  the  vegetables  and  young 
trees,  in  watering  and  tending  the  flowers,  or  see  whether  wife  and  children 
have  done  their  duties  during  the  day;  there  would  in  that  way  be  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  more  moral  existence  and  of  a  happier  family  life.  The  cor- 
rectness of  these  remarks  can  not  be  denied.  The  village  schoolmasters  are  the 
oigans  by  which  such  improTements  oould  be  realized,  and  the  normal  schools 
are  the  meani}  by  which  they  could  be  made  fit  for  acting  in  this  direction.  The 
normal  schools  offer  the  opportunity  to  impart  to  the  pupils  the  proper  knowl-* 
edge  of  gardening,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  ascertam  whether  there  is  every  where 
suffieient  opportunity  to  praoiice  ity  and  partionlarly  whether  the  object  of  that) 
branch  of  instruction  is  made  sufficiently  clear  to  them,  whether  they  are 
taught  that  it  is  an  essential  duty  of  their  office  to  employ  not  only  their  knowl- 
edge in  other  branches;  but  also  of  gardening,  not  merely  for  the  improvement 
of  their  personal  condition,  but  for  tbe  purpose  of  being  the  advisers  of  ancL 
examples  to  the  people  in  every  respect.  I  hereby  instruct  the  provincial 
boards  of  education  to  call  the  attention  of  tlie  directors  of  normal  schools  to 
this  point,  and  to  make  It  their  duty,  as  much  as  drcumstances  will  permit,  to 
arrange  matters  so  tiiat  the  pupils  of  the  normal  sdiools  shall  not  only  attain 
knowled^ire  of  the  cultivation  of  gardens,  but  that  they  learn  it  practically,  and 
that  they  shall  bo  tiiuglit  how  important  the  objects  are  which  the  peasants  can' 
^erive  from  it.  The  royal  provincial  board  of  education  will  direct  their  atten* 
tioo  to  this  subject  during  their  Visitations,  and  cause  the  directors  to  state  in, 
their  annual  reports  what  had  been  done  in  the  normal  schools  of  their  districts 
to  accomplish  it  (Signed^)  Eichhoun.    ' 

8.  The  dissolution  of  the  normal  school  at  Breslau,  Feb.  29,  1846,  al- 
though ostensibly  justified  by  the  state  of  immorality  and  insubordination, 
which  had  grown  up  out  of  the  inadequate  accommodations  of  the  school, 
compelling  the  residence  of  the  older  pupils  in  the  town,  (thereby  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  temptations  of  a  large  city,)  caused  great  dissatis&c- 
tion  among  the  teachers  and  schoolmen  of  the  country. 

4.  The  dismission,  or  rather  the  compulsory  resignation  of  Diesterwe^ 
from  the  directorship  of  the  normal  school  at  Berlin,  added  to  the  dissat- 
isfaction which  existed  towards  the  ministry^  especially  as  it  was  avow- 
edly done  for  the  purpose  of  rebuking  the  feeling  of  professional  inde^' 
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pendeoce  which  had  sprung  up  among  the  teachers  who  had  been 
trained  at  the  normal  schools.  Diesierweg  had  acquired  great  influence 
among  the  teachers  by  asserting  the  claims  of  the  public  schools  to  a 
broad  and  liberal  culture,  and  by  inspiring  teachers  with  a  self  and  pro* 
fessional  respect  These  two  acts  aroused  a  great  degree  of  jealousy  and 
dissatisfaction  towards  the  ministry ;  but  the  revolution  of  1848  swal- 
lowed up  both  the  minister  and  his  counselor,  and  the  special  questions 
which  they  had  inaugurated. 

(7.  The  More  Recent  Period. 

1.  To  supplement  Eilers'  want  of  practical  knowledge  of  the  normal 
schools  and  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  country,  Fre<lerick  Stiehl 
was  made  assistant  counselor,  who  had  commenced  his  career  as  a 
teacher  of  the  normal  school  at  Neuweid,  under  the  directorship  of  the 
Pestalozzian,  Braun.  He  had  become  somewhat  disgusted  with  the  dull 
monotony  of  the  Pestalozzian  method,  as  too  often  followed,  and  had 
labored  to  introduce  a  more  fruitful  and  historical  method,  such  as  had 
been  pursued  by  Hoffman  at  Brunlow,  by  Harnisch  at  Weissenfels,  and 
Steir  and  Schulz  at  Potsdam ;  and  he  had  in  a  special  manner  signalized 
his  method  by  infusing  a  warmer  Evangelic  religious  teaching,  as  well  as 
by  giving  a  better  organization  to  the  classes  and  studies  of  the  common 
schools.  In  the  instructions  which  emanated  under  his  inspiration  in  the 
department,  the  aim  was  to  gire  unity  and  harmony  to  the  organization, 
and  to  place  all  the  methods  on  a  religious,  patriotic,  and  historical  basis. 
The  common  schools  of  every  part  of  the  kingdom  acquired  a  well  de- 
fined aim,  the  instruction  being  limited,  first,  to  the  Gferman  language  as 
a  vernacular,  and  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Prussian  geography  and 
history,  and  to  the  doctrinal  points  of  the  Evangelical  religion  ;  and  sec- 
ond, to  secure  teachers  for  the  whole  country,  by  a  training  which  should 
fit  them  to  accomplish  this  work. 

2.  The  administratiYe  means  which  Stiehl  employed  to.  accomplish 
these  results,  were  the  three  so-called  Prussian  regulationa  The  first, 
dated  Oct  1,  1854^  issued  by  minister  Yon  Raumer,  referred  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  normal  schools;  the  second,  dated  Oct  2d,  to  elementary 
education,  and  the  third  dated  Oct  8d,  io  the  principles  on  which  the 
organization  and  instruction  in  elementary  schools  of  but  one  class, 
should  rest  They  were  issued  under  the  title  of  The  Three  Prussian 
Regulations  of  the  Ist^  2d  and  8d  of  Oct,  1854.  Their  publication  was 
followed  by  an  animated  discussion,  both  in  the  public  press  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  As  the  substance  of  the  regulations  will 
appear  in  the  notice  which  follows  of*  the  discussions  which  their  publi- 
cation excited,  we  will  not  present  them  in  detail  here. 

The  debate  in  the  House  originated  on  the  so-called  Dortmund  petition, 
addressed  to  the  House  by  one  hundred  and  sixteen  members  of  the 
Dortmund  Circle,  praying  that  the  said  regulations  should  not  be  put  in 
force,  and  that  the  promised  general  school  law  should  be  introduced. 
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TKia  petiiiOQ  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education,  who  reported 
through  von  BethmAnn  Hollweg,  minister  of  public  instruction,  (1854-59,) 
pronouncing  the  principles  of  the  regulations  correct,  but  that  the  derails 
required  alteration  and  completeness.  In  consequence  of  this  report,  the 
regulations  were  not  disturbed,  but  some  slight  modifications  in  their 
administration  were  made  in  the  Rhenish  provincea  and  Westphalia,  at 
the  request  of  the  Synod. 

8.  Two  more  petitions  against  the  regulations  in  4859,  caused  a  liyelj 
debate  in  the  House,  followed  by  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  to  send 
them  to  the  government,  with  a  recommendation,  that  the  complaints 
against  the  regulations,  on  account  of  their  overburdening  the  element- 
ary sohools  with  memorising  religious  matter,  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

The  Committee  on  Education,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  examined  and 
approved  the  regulations,  as  did  also  the  government,  in  its  explanation 
of  its  position  with  regard  to  them,  both  claiming  that :  first,  the  repeal 
of  the  regulations  would  be  equivalent  to  an  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  them,  and  on  which  they  rested ;  second,  that  the  com- 
plaints, if  well  founded,  should  be  directed,  not  against  the  regulations 
themselves,  but  against  the  erroneous  interpretation  of  them  by  the 
teachers ;  and  third,  that  the  regulations  were  not  in  the  nature  of  a 
mechanism,  within  which  the  development  of  the  individual  should  be 
managed,  but  that- they  announced  the  principles  on  which  the  healthy 
educatioa.of  the  people  should  be  founded  and  developed,  and  their  mis- 
apprehension guarded  against  by  proper  governmental  instructions.  To 
carry  out  the  last  suggestion,  the  minister  of  publio  instruction,  von 
Bethmann  Hollweg,  a  disciple  of  Charles  Ritter,  issued  the  memorable 
circular  note  of  Nov.  9,  1859.  In  this  circular  be  declares  that  he  had 
done  all  that  he  could  to  obtain  a  correct  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
real  condition  of  the  afikirs,  and  that  he  was  now  ready  to  communicate 
the  results  of  his  investigations,  since  he  had  been  able  personally  to  ex- 
amine those  normal  schools  (Coepenick,  Bunxlau,  and  HiUisterberg,)  and 
elementary  schools  which  are  perfectly  organised  according  to  the  regu- 
lations, and  managed  according  to  them  for  some  time."  The  minister 
first  reviews  the  instruction  in  religion,  and  approves  of  that  which  the 
authorities  had  done,  but  adds :  *^  care  should  be  taken  that  the  abundant 
material  selected  from  Scripture  and  committed  to  memory  will  not  be  a 
dead  weight  to  their  understanding  and  individual  assimilation,  both  of 
which,  in  their  mutual  relation,  must  be  the  main  object  kept  in  view  by 
every  educated  Evangelic  Christian,  and  by  the  teacher  qf  the  young.** 
The  minister  then  praises  the  progress  made  in  the  schools  in  which  the 
pupils  receive  the  training  preliminary  to  their  entering  a  normal  school, 
speaks  of  the  progress  further  to  be  expeoted,  and  of  the  advantages 
which  the  normal  schools  would  derive  from  it,  and  expresses  soothingly 
and  in  a  compromising  manner  the  expectation  that  government  will  in- 
terfere in  all  cases  when  an  overburdening  of  memery  would  impair  the 
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development  of  intellect  and  the  unfettered  play  of  all  the  Realties ;  (hat 
government  will  instruct  the  teachers  that  in  elementary  schools  the 
understanding  of  the  Sunday  epistles  should  he  sufficient,  without  com- 
mitting them  to  memoiy.  The  number  of  hymns  to  be  learned  should 
not  be  greater  than  forty,  aud  the  schools  should  not  be  compelled  to 
cause  the  children  to  commit  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  sdec- 
tions  from  Scripture  to  memory. 

The  minister  had  so  fo,  to  a  certain  degree,  satisfied  the  complaints 
stated  in  the  petitions,  and  then  he  desires  both  teachers  and  inspectors 
to  keep  in  view  the  principle,  expressed  in  the  regulations,  that  it  should 
be  the  main  task  of  the  teacher  '*to  explain  the  essence  of  the  objects 
taught,  to  bring  them  to  a  clear  understanding,  and  make  them  a  real 
property  of  the  children."  He  enters  then  more  fuHy  into  the  treatment 
of  Bible  history,  and  forbids  its  being  committed  to  memory  in  element- 
ary and  normal  schools,  as  had  been  certainly  the  custom  in  many  of 
them.  The  minister  adds,  '*  that  there  must  be  necessarily  a  period  of 
transition,  in  all  prbrinces  of  intellectual  development,  during  which 
imperfections  can  not  be  avoided,  but  that  evident  errors  should  be  cor- 
rected and  defects  he  mended  as  much  lis  possible."  He  offers  practical 
advice,  how  on  the  one  hand  the  teachers  might  avoid  errors,  and  on  the 
other  hand  how  the  future  scholars  of  normal  schools  could  be  made  to 
completely  master  at  least  the  material  of  Bible  history.  '^Too  much 
detail  of  Bible  history  is'  to  be  avoided  in  normal  schools,  and  its  treat- 
ment should  have  in  view  a  Christian  education  of  the  people  rather  than 
theological  science,  and  (are  should  be  taken  that  the  whole  Bible  his- 
tory be  explained  and  the  didactic  instruction  given  within  the  time 
fixed  for  it" 

The  minister  was  of  the  opinion  that  he  had  guarded  against  the  over- 
burdening of  the  memory  in  elementary  schools,  and  decidedly  expresses 
the  expectation  that  particular  attention  would  be  paid  in  all  Evangelic 
elementary  ^hools,  that  the  indispensable  religious  subjects  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  to  a  reasonable  degree,  and  that  the  erroneous  di- 
rection would  be  guarded  against  which  pretends  to  awaken  the  mind  of 
the  people  in  religious  education  without  its  positive  doctrines.  The 
minister  turns  then  to  the  attacks  on  the  regulations  which  state  that  in 
the  schools  organized  on  the  principles  of  those  regulations,  the  instruc- 
tion of  knowledge,  indispensable  in  practical  life,  were  utterly  neglected, 
and  concedes  that  the  classes  of  the  people  who  wholly  rely  on  the  in- 
struction in  elementary  schools  should  receive  there  a  thorough  mental 
training,  and  should  be  so  educated  as  to  become  intelligent  and  able 
members  of  society ;  that  he  had  therefore  considered  it  his  duty  person- 
ally to  investigate  this  matter,  how  the  normal  schools  applied  themselves 
to  this  task,  according  to  the  prescripts  of  the  regulations.  He  states 
what  he  had  found  the  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and 
drawing  to  be,'  and  explains  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  instruction 
in  arithmetic  by  its  being  given  by  novices,  who  had  not  yet  been  trained 
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according  to  the  prescripts  of  the  regulations  and  by  the  particular  diffi- 
culties which  the  normal  schools  haTe.  to  contend  with,  partly  because 
of  the  pupils  having  been  admitted  without  a  proper  preliminary  training 
in  arithmetic,  partly  because  of  the  difficulty  they  had  to  overcome  in 
the  instruction  in  geometry.  Considering  the  importance  of  this  branch 
of  instruction,  supposing  that  it  be  taught  in  a  proper  manner,  for  the 
formal  education  of  the  teacher,  and  its  necessity  in  practical  life,  the 
minister  gi?es  instructions,  additional  to  those  of  the  regulation  of  Oc- 
tober 1st  Firstly,  there  shall  be  two  lessons  instead  of  one  every  week 
in  arithmetic  and  geometry  in  the  upper  division  of  normal  schools ; 
secondly,  the  instruction  in  computation  of  proportions,  of  decimals,  of 
involution,  shall  no  longer  be  exceptionally  permitted  by  the, authorities 
of  the  province,  but  shall  henceforth  be  required  in  the  normal  schools, 
but  the  school  committees  of  the  provinces  may  dispense  such  normal 
schools  of  this  obligation  who,  against  all  reasonable  expectations,  should 
be  unable  to  satisfy  the  claims  on  a  necessary  elementary  education. 
He  thinks  that  natural  philosophy,  botany  and  zoology  are  not  necessary 
parts  of  the  education  of  elementary  teachers,  but  that  a  knowledge  of 
these  branches  would  make  the  teacher  capable  of  explaining  more  satis- 
fkctorily  the  corresponding  chapters  of  the  Reader  for  elementary  schools, 
of  giving  practical  advice  to  the  people  in  case  of  necessity,  and  of  giving 
instruction  in  the  adult  industrial  schools  {fartl>Udung$  tchuUn,)  He 
then  recommends  the  school  committees  to  consider  if  it  would  be  pnc- 
ticable  to  teach  more  than  hitherto  of  the  rudiments  of  chemistry  in  the 
normal  schools,  parijcularly  in  its  bearings  upon  agriculture,  perhaps  in 
connection  with  the  instruction  in  gardening  and  the  raising  of  fruit 
trees. '^  The  minister  expresses  his  entire  satis&ction  at  the  results  of 
the  instruction  in  the  Qerman  language  in  the  normal  schools,  and  indi- 
cates that  the  principal  object  of  this  branch  of  instruction  should  be,  to 
consider  it  in  its  popular,  in  its  ethical  and  sesthetical  character.  He 
recommends  instruction  in  singing,  both  for  church  service  and  popular 
songs  and  also  gymnastic  exercises,  already  practiced  at  all  normal 
schools,  and  promises  arrangements  which  would  render  gymnastics 
more  effective.  The  minister  is  satisfied  with  the  instruction  in  history 
and  geography  of  the  country,  and  he  thinks  it  perfectly  evident  that  the 
Reader,  when  intelligently  used,  furnishes  all  the  proper  assistance 
needed  for  the  instruction  of  the  different  objects  in  elementary  schools. 
Though,  therefore,  the  regulation  of  October  8d,  1854,  needed  no  change 
with  regard  to  the  prescribed  method  of  instruction,  yet  tht  minister 
orders,  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  that  in  those  schools  for  which  the 
regulations  prescribe  thirly  hours  of  instruction  every  week,  three  of 
them  should  invariably  be  used  for  instruction  in  geography  and  history 
of  the  country,  and  for  natural  science.  Where  circumstances  should 
render  this  impossible,  there  shbuld  be  a  well  planned  method  prescribed 
for  the  teacher  in  the  use  of  the  text-book,  and  the.  school  examination 
should  be  so  directed  as  to  show  distinctly  if  the  knowledge  which, the 
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etiildren  h&re  acquired  in  these  branches,  is  in  extent  and  intelligent  on- 
derstanding  eqaal  to  that  which  might  be  jostly  claimed.  The  minister 
Ibels  himself  justified,  from  the  observations  he  had  made  regarding  the 
method  of  histniction  in  these  branches  at  the  normal  schools,  to  express 
the  caution  that  fhe  teaching  of  physical  geography  should  not  mislead 
Ifae  teachers  to  neglect  the  political,  technological,  and  agricultural  pari 

4.  fin  1860,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  again  a  very  detailed  dis- 
cussion took  place  on  the  three  regulations  and  petitions  relating  to 
them.  Of  these,  six  hundred  and  thirty-two  were  in  ikror  of  the  rego* 
Htions,  because,  1,  they  laid  down  God*s  word  and  the  catechism  as  the 
foundation  and  centre  of  public  instruction  and  Christian  education  ;  3, 
they  allowed  salBcient  importance  to  the  necessary  and  useftil  knowledge 
In  connection  with  what  the  practical  life  required ;  8,  they  regulated 
the  method,  the  form  of  instruction,  so  as  to  awaken  a  vigorous  intel- 
Wtetual  activity,  and  as  to  render  all  the  objects  of  instruction  means  of 
educating  miiid  and  of  forming  the  character ;  4,  they  were  no  new  prin- 
ciple in  the  pubfio  schools,  but  a  concentration  of  all  approved  principles 
tf  education  and  instruction  in  well  defined  boundaries  and  according  to 
a  correct  method.  There  were  also  forty -fbur  petitions  against  the  regu- 
lations, the  result  of  certain  influences  fi'om  towns  such  as  Beriin, 
Potsdam,  Breslsu,  Naumburg,  Gumbinnen,  Bochum,  Schoenebeck,  &c, 
demanding  the  speedy  publication  of  the  general  school  law  as  a  final 
settlement  These  petitions  contained,  1,  the  assertion  of  the  unconsti- 
tutionality of  the  regulations ;  2,  the  complaints  against  the  third  regu- 
lation :  O)  in  l!he  mstruction  in  religion  the  quantity  of  matter  to  b^ 
learned  by  heart  Is  so  large,  that  a  clear  underetanding  must  be  impos- 
tible  and  the  love  for  the  religion  suppressed ;  b,  the  instruction  in  other 
objects  is  so  much  restricted,  that  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  civilf- 
Ifation  of  the  people,  and  insufficient  for  practical  life ;  8,  cxHnplaints 
against  the  firet  and  second  regulations  concerning  the  scholan  at  the 
normal  sdiools  and  the  preparatory  institutions.  The  committee  made 
these  complaints  subject  to  a  thorough  examination,  and  finally  resolved 
to  recommend  to  the  House  to  send  all  the  petitions  to  the  minister  of 
Btete,  and  to  declare,  1,  that  the  issue  of  the  regulations  could  not  be  con- 
iidered  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  ttie  prayer  of  the  petitionere 
should  be  refused';  2,  that  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  religious 
tnatter  to  be  iMtned  by  heart  should  be  recommended  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  minister ;  8,  that  the  schooMaw,  promised  in  Art  26  of  the 
Constitution,  and  td  the  same  time  the  decision  about  a  desirable  increase 
of  the  subjects  of  study  in  the  normal  school,  and  greater  claims  on  the 
preparatory  institutes  would  be  expected,  if  possible,  during  the  next 
session.  The  Itiiliister  von  Bethmann  Hollweg  deelared  that  he  was 
liappy  tb  be  aMe  to  recommend  the  Ikvonnble  vole  on  this  repMi  on  the 
ttth,  excepting  a  fow  alterations  in  the  third  ntfcle. 

a.  Hie  minister  desired,  on  the  8d  of  September,  1860,  In  oonsequene^ 
iH  those  TesolalioM^  all  the  pfovfndal  goTernmenta  and  aehool-cewflal*- 
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aoBB  io  rvport  on  the  neceflsity  and  possibility  of  the  greater  develop* 
nent  of  the  sphools  organized  in  harmony  with  the  reguIation3,  and  he 
4istiacUy  declared  that  the  detail  of  the  regulations  should  not  be  con- 
gidered  as  something  definitively  settled  or  complete.  The  minis^r 
desired,  further,  a  circumstantial  report  on  the  different  points  contained 
ill  the  resolutions  of  the  House,  recommending  for  their  consideration 
certain  points  of  view* 

6.  When  the  mipister  Jiad  received  these  reports,  he  had  a  memorial  pre* 
pared  oo  the  question  recommended  to  his  consideration,  on  the  diminu* 
tion  of  the  quantity  of  religious  matter  to  be  learned  by  heart  in  the 
elementary  and  preparatory  schools ;  this  memorial  is  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  inner  development  of  the  elementary  and 
normal  schools,  and  allows  an  instructive  insight  into  the  hard  and 
effective  work  of  school  administration  in  the  light  of  the  regulations*, 
and  into  a  contest  of  principles  whose  origin  and  bearing  reaches  far 
beyond  the  proper  province  of  the  school.    This  memorial  can  be  found 
in  full  in  the  ''CmUrMlatt;'  1661,  p.  148  to  179,  and  a  report  on  it  in 
the  '^Berlin&r  BlaeUer/or  96hool  and  education^''  1861,  No,  24,  sq.     The 
memorial  contains,  firstly,  the  decree  of  the  8d  September,  1860;  then 
circumstantial  oommunications  which  igre  considered  necessary  for  the 
understanding  of  the  remarks  and  suggestions  made  by  the  provincial 
administrations  in  their  reports,  particularly  concerning  the  construction 
of  the  task  imposed  upon  them  by  the  regulations  in  their  general  and  in 
their  pedagogic  and  didactic  bearings.    Then  follow  extracts  from  the 
reports,  according  to  which  the  reorganisation  of  the  schools  should  be 
complete  in  1860,  six  years  after  the  publication  of  the  regulations. 
Then  follow  remarks  on  the  opinion  that  there  were  too  much  memory 
work  in  the  religioas  instruction,  and  then  the  results  arrived  at,  that,  1, 
the  quantify  of  religious  matter  to  be  learned  by  heart  in  elementary 
•ohools  must  be  considered  as  too  great ;  2,  that  the  preparatory  schools, 
as  desired  by  the  regulations,  were  sufficient  and  proper,  even  if  the 
normal  schools  should  be  required  to  extend  their  field  of  studies.   There 
is,  lastly,  an  answer  given  to  the  question  whether  a  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  religious  matter  to  be  learned  by  heart  in  the  preparatory 
schools  could  be  considered  necessary,  respectively  how  this  could  be 
done  and  demonstrated,  1,  that  there  were  no  reasons  to  do  so  in  order 
to  obtain  an  opportunity  for  other,  more  extended  studies ;  2,  that  other 
Gonsideratioos  would  lead  to  the  result  that  such  a  diminution  might  be 
desirable  as  a  compensation  for  diminished  labor  in  other  directions.    The 
veligious  education  in  preparatory  schools  should  aim  to  treat  the  matter 
Ao  be  learned  by  heart  in  a  manner  which  would  exclude  a  simply  me- 
chanical memory  work,  kc 

The  minister  sent  this  memorial  to  the  different  provincial  admints- 
trations  on  the  16th  of  February,  1861,  and  shows  that  and  why  it  would 
Bot  be  in  agreement  with  the  education  of  the  young  in  elementary 
■diools  when  the  prescribed  memory  work  should  be  excluded ;  that  it 
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could  not  preyent  the.  schools  from  attending  to  the  other  objects  of  in- 
struction ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  fiicilitate  this  Ubor,  proWded 
it  be  properly  managed,  and  that  at  all  events  the  retentire  power  of 
memory  would  be  directed  to  a  worthy,  inspiring  and  spiritual  necessity 
of  the  people.  It  would  also  be  seen,  remarks  the  minister,  in  what 
directions  the  regulation  of  the  8d  October,  1854,  had  been  unsatisfac- 
torily and  erroneously  executed,  and  gives  the  necessary  instructions.  * 
The  minister  selects  for  the  preparatory  schools,  twelve  psalms,  (ris.,  1, 
8,  19,  23,  82,  46,  51,  84,  90,  108,  121,  139,)  and  directs  that  such 
religious  matter  should  be  learned  by  heart,  which  had  been  prescribed 
by  the  administration  of  the  province  for  the  elementary  school  of  one 
class.  The  time  gained  by  this  diminution  b  to  be  employed  for  the 
other  objects.    Then  follow  instructions  concerning  preparatory  schools. 

7.  This  completes  the  development  of  the  regulations  as  &r  as  the 
minister  thought  it  desirable  and  practical,  considering  the  circumstances. 
(See  ''  the  development  of  the  three  Prussian  regulations,**  with  a  preface 
by  F.  Stiehl,  1861,  p.  60.)  The  publisher  of  that  pamphlet  is  of  opinion 
that  the  circular  notes  of  the  minister  and  the  memorial  are  essentially  a 
completion  of  the  three  regulations. 

The  history  of  the  parliamentary  discussions  on  the  regulations  ter- 
minates at  this  point,  and  the  principles  advanced  and  maintained  by 
them  have  had  time  to  assimilate  themselves  with  the  life  of  the  Evan- 
gelic school-children,  through  the  normal  schools  and  elementary  schools. 
But  a  suspension  of  the  development  of  the  public  schools  on  the  part 
of  the  administration,  even  of  the  great  eagerness  to  publish  books  for 
teacl^rs  and  pupils  of  Evangelic  schools,  based  on  the  instructions  of  the 
regulations,  has  taken  place  since.  The  literary  activity  in  the  practical 
service  of  government  reposes. 

8.  When  Stiehl  had  determined  the  objects  of  the  education  of  intellect 
and  heart,  he  took  the  most  circumspect  and  effective  measures  to  make 
gymnastics,  (which  suffered  every  where  from  want  of  principle,  had  a 
miserable  existence  or  had  degenerated,)  an  object  of  instruction  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  branches  of  education,  so  that  it  might  be 
taught  even  in  the  simplest  public  school ;  the  heart,  swelling  with  pat- 
riotism, should  pulsate  in  a  healthy  body,  and  the  young  man  be  capable 
of  defending  his  country  at  her  call  Not  a  little  has  been  done  also  on 
this  field,  with  very  scanty  means. 

Stiehl  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  education  of  giris 
in  public  schools,  and  he  therefore  made  needle-work  one  of  the  obliga- 
tory branches  of  instruction  in  girls'  schools.  So-called  men  of  pro- 
grusslye  liberty  had  some  strange  objections,  seeing  in  this  obligation  an 
encroachment  on  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  who  may  prefer  to  walk 
about  in  an  unmended  shirt,  instead  of  being  instructed  and  compelled 
by  the  school  of  the  State  to  mend  it  According  to  such  opinions  it 
would  not  be  permitted  to  assist  the  people  by  the  school  to  rely  on  their 
own  resourcj^    Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  drawing  in  public 
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The  common  school  in  Prussia,  in  spite  of  many  delays  and  fluctua- 
tions, the  result  of  difficult  times  and  more  difficult  men,  has,  in  my 
opinion,  never  borne  more  distinctly  the  character  of  a  public  popular 
school,  never  been  more  a  Prussian  school,  i.  e.  more  nearly  approaching 
the  realization  of  a  national  school,  than  the  one  now  in  active  operation. 
There  is  not  pnly  an  immense,  well  regulated,  and  appropriate  apparatus 
for  administration  and  execution,  but  it  is  also  now  well  known,  (unless 
a  person  is  determined  not  to  be  guided  to  culture  by  competent  leaders,) 
in  what  the  education  of  the  nation  consists,  namely,  not  in  separate, 
formal  education,  but  in  the  religious,  historical,  and  practical  wisdom 
of  our  fathers ;  externally  in  the  carefully  nursed  military  spirit  of  the 
boys,  and  in  dexterity  in  useful  handiwork  of  the  girls. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  a  Protestant*  to  express  what,  during  this  im- 
portant and  interesting  period  of  the  Evangelic  schools  in  Prussia,  has 
occurred  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Catholic  confession,  had  not  the 
Catholic  counselor  Kellncr  in  Trier  published  his  "Volksschulkunde**  in 
1865,  (six  months  after  the  publication  of  the  Evangelic  counselor  Bor- 
mann,)  and  enlightened  us,  though  not  officially.  He  says  in  the  preface : 
'*  Our  system  of  instruction  and  education  offers  the  great  advantage, 
that  it  rests  on  a  safe  and  firm  foundation,  which  prevents  its  being 
swept  away  by  the  torrents  of  time,  but  does  not  prevent  us  from 
examining  what  that  current  carries  toward  us,  And  from  accepting  it 
without  prejudice,  when  it  is  found  to  be  good.  May  this  book  also  bear 
modest  witness  to  it**  "  When  this  book  had  been  almost  finished,'* 
writes  Dr.  Keller,  **the  three  Prussian  regulations  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  8d 
October  fell  into  my  hands.  Though  only  designed  for  Evangelic  schools, 
yet  they  must  be  acknowledged  by  a  Catholic  as  important  publications, 
which  deserve  serious  consideration.  While  the  Catholic  school  is  pro- 
tected from  some  Protestant  aberrations  and  errors  by  being  firmly 
attached  to  the  rock  of  the  Church  ;  the  regulations  aim  to  correct  such 
errors  with  earnestness  and  practical  knowledge." 

I  have  not  seen  any  thing  of  a  peculiar,  essential  development  in  the 
Catholic  schools  of  Prussia,  "  firmly  attached  to  the  rock  of  the  church,** 
even  since  the  first  publication  and  the  successive  editions  of  said  "  VolJss- 
wkulkunde,''  They  not  only  enjoy  the  full  protection  of  the  State  laws^ 
but  also  of  the  Evangelic  State  authorities,  besides  the  care  of  their  own 
bishops.  I  can  not  mention  either  methods,  or  objects,  or  arrangements 
in  the  Evangelic  schools,  which  have  been  taken  fi*om  the  practice  of 
Catholic  schools,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  to  him  who  is 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  that  since  Felbiger's  times  the  reverse 
has  taken  place  with  regard  to  Catholic  schools  and  Catholic  authors. 

The  following  Tables  will  show  to  those  who  know  how  to  read  sta- 
tistics, the  vigor  and  extent  of  the  Prussian  school  system : 

l—T ■  -         - — ' 

*  The  author  of  this  article  b  Dr.  Thilo,  Diieelor  of  the  evangalioal  Beninaiy  at  Berlin. 
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m.   STATisnos  or  the  Prussian  public  scHOOLa 
A.  Early  SUxHsUcai  Report  of  all  Public  Schools  (except  High-schools^  dx,) 

The  royal  ministrj  directed  in  April,  1819,  that  all  the  provincial  gOT- 
emments  should  make  returns,  from  which  could  be  seen  the  number 
of  all  schools  in  towns  and  villages,  and  the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers 
employed.    The  following  summary  is  compiled  from  these  returns : 

L   VmOBER  or  PRIXART  SCHOOLS  IN  1819. 


I.    TOWV 

In  the  proTiBcc  of 

a.  Prun  a, 

b.  Fosen 

c  Brandenbuif  .  |  ^jj*"„*^ 

d.  Pnmerania, 

e  Silesia 

/.  Painny , 

f.  Westfihalia, 
.  Rbeoish  provinces, 

Totnl,    .   ........ 


looia 


ETSBf. 

Cath. 

255 

49 

106 

107 

101 

1 

S86 

3 

144 

1 

190 

145 

3S7 

94 

1% 

166 

12: 

270 
766 

i,n!«' 

3U4 
213 
lOS 
289 
145 
335 
391 
2d6 
397 

2.463 


n.  nujkvK  acHooij. 


In  th«  proTiBca  of 


a.  i:'ru8sia,. 
t.  Poteo,.. 


«.  Btmndanbuff, 

d.  Pomerania, 

e.  Silvia, . . .  .• 

/.  Saxony, 

£,  Westphnlia, 
Rhenish  provinoes. 


Total, 


Evang. 

2.635 
455 

2,517 

2.081 

1.671 

2,170 

62^ 

7n 

.2.K». 

Cath.| 

51^4 
309 

11 

1,13.1 
124 
801 

1.912 

4,814 

T«Hal. 

3.150 
7W 

2,588 

2,681 
2.804 
%»i 
1,423 
2,630 

17,623 


n.  TBACASRS  OF  PRDfART  SCHOOLS  IN   1819. 


I.   TBAOKBS  OV  Town  SCBOOU. 


Wo 

J. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
0. 
10. 

13. 
14. 
15. 


SaUry  per  year. 


Lo"*  thiin  5(>  Uiaiera, 
Between  50  and  100. 
*•      1(10    "    150, 


4t 

150 

"  200, 

(( 

200 

"  250, 

•t 

250 

"  300, 

ti 

300 

"  35U, 

«< 

350 

*'  400, 

« 

400 

"  450, 

»( 

450 

"  500. 

t( 

500 

'•  550, 

•t 

550 

"  600, 

C( 

600 

"  650, 

«< 

650 

•*  700, 

M 

700 

"  1.200, 

Total 

Paid  by  go 

vernment. 

t« 

patrona^, 

Cvang.    Calh.lTotal. 


.>4 

U'2 

195 

403 

295 

742 

188 

694 

113 

556 

48 

393 

94 

961 

10 

158 

6 

114 

9 

59 

2 

37 

2 

104 

.i— 

7 

— 

3 

— 

3 

tx^m 

955  3,745 

800 

2,945 


The  total  eipenws  of  all  town-schoob  amounted 
to  796.52:4  th&lera.  of  which  the  foToniment 
raid  69,329ii  thaien,  in  moner.  wood,  dec. 
The  averiif  c  income  of  a  teacher,  212  1-10  thaien. 


No. 


1 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


n.  TKAcmu  OF  TiuLAea  kbools. 


Salary  per  year. 


Lresti  liiaii  li>  timier^. 
Between  10  and   20. 


u 

20 

ti 

40. 

M 

40 

«i 

80, 

II 

60 

•1 

80. 

t< 

80 

M 

100, 

*• 

100 

U 

13U. 

u 

130 

M 

150 

a 

150 

<* 

180, 

M 

180 

M 

200. 

«l 

900 

II 

280, 

<• 

sao 

II 

250, 

M 

250 

»l 

300, 

l( 

300 

U 

350, 

•t 

3oO 

It 

400. 

ii 

4C0 

u 

450, 

II 

450 

M 

500. 

Total 13.005  5.135  18.140 

Paid  by  government, 6.651 

|Mitrona«e 11.489 

The  total  expenfea  for  teachers  of  Tillage 
schools  amoontmi  to  1,556,229^  th..  of  which 
jEovernmeiit  paid  78,048^  th.,  in  rooner,  wood. 


Evnng. 

Cath. 

^J 

«iU 

641 

216 

1.G52 

635 

2.003 

824 

2,1  in 

841 

1.8U7 

1.026 

1,652 

766 

869 

283 

7M 

292 

333 

81 

909 

47 

222 

31 

221 

23 

124 

8 

82 

2 

12 

— 

6 

— 

13.005 

5.135 

Total. 

323 

897 

2,287 

2,886 

2^7 

2,833 

9,418 

1,158 

1,066 

424 

256 

253 

944 

132 

84 

12 

6 


&c.     The 
tbalers. 


average   income  of  a  teacher,  85| 


B,  Recent  StcUisticai  Report 

The  following  statistical  notes  are  based  on  the  latest  publications; 
('' Centralblatt,^^  1864,  August  number.)  These  official  publications  refer 
to  the  period  from  1859  to  1861<,  and  therefore  show  reliably  what  the  ele* 
mentary  schools  in  Prussia  now  are.  The  table  represents  all  elementary 
schools,  citizen  schools,  girls*  schools,  and  other  middle  schools.  All 
higher  schools  are  omitted  which  have  the  privilege  of  issuing  cer- 
tificates lo  those  who  have  passed  the  examination  on  leaving  the  school. 

All  the  institutes,  counted  in  the  table,  are  either  public  or  private 
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schools.  All  schools  which  must  be  supfxn'ted  either  by  the  comma- 
nities  or  school-associatioDs,  are  counted  among  the  public  schools ;  pri- 
Tate  schools  are  those  for  whose  support  such  a  legal  obligation  does  not 
exist  The  public  schools  are  subdivided  into  Evangelic,  Catholic,  and 
Hebrew  schools.  The  instruction  in  religion  of  the  minority  at  schools 
composed  of  children  of  both  confessions,  is  a  charge  to  the  community, 
when  such  minority  is  suflBciently  large ;  if  small,  to  the  nearest  rela- 
tives.   There  are  no  public  elementary  schools  of  dissenters. 

The  word  "  classes  "  means  such  schools  as  have  a  separate  teacher 
for  each  division  of  the  sdiool. 

In  the  number  of  male  and  female  teachers  of  public  elementary  schools, 
those  only  are  counted  who  are  teaching,  whether  appointed  definitively 
or  not  Male  teachers  appointed  as  substitutes  or  for  particular  objects 
only,  and  female  teachers  for  needle-work,  are  not  counted. 


in.    PUBUO  ELEMENTART  SCHOOLS  TN  1860-61. 
(The  latter  A  ticnifies  towoi,  B  villAget,  C  total  sum.) 


tVBLIC  KLBMBNTAKT  tCROOL.   1861. 

• 

- 

■vAjrasue. 

OATH 

ouc. 

KBBM 

nr. 

Numb. 

|c,«*. 

TCMI 

Male. 

798 
3,019 
4,411 

346 

738 

1,078 

1.733 
3,833 
4.544 

893 
8.486 
3,378 

739 
3,197 
8.928 

1.484 
2603 

4,087 

601 

876 

1,4T7 

394 

798 

1.138 

Fem. 

77 

5 

8S 

8 

8 
84 

87 

79 

33 

111 

7 
27 
34 

37 

37 

80 
3 

33 
16 
48 

Num. 
80 

],0U4 

141) 
1.05'< 

81 

0 

30 

4 
15 
19 

163 
1,494 
1,657 

•38 
150 
178 

377 
8,479 
3,856 

145 

887 
1,038 

7 
108 
109 

CllMM 

Tcwd 
Male. 

160 

963 

1,123 

898 
1.078 
1,376 

34 
11 
45 

5 
1ft 

30 

515 
3.116 
3.631 

50 
1S5 
805 

730 

«,9n 

8.707 

813 

809 

1,083 

,^ 

'       158 

Mn. 

Fem. 

'  47 

3 

50 

1' 

81< 
81 

43 

48 

16 

1 

17 

438 
380 
817 

161 
313 
373 

Num., 
6 

8 

78 

78 
6 

6 
6 

6 
8 

"i 

8 
1 
3 

19 
11 
30 

6 

6 
3 

"5 

ClUMS. 

T«Miken. 
Male.  Fem. 

1.  PfWiift. 

A 
B 

C 

A 

B 

C 

A 
B 

C 

\ 
B 

C 

\ 

c 

A 

B 

U 

A 
B 

C 

A 
B 

C 

A 
B 
C 

3,338 

3,597 

150 
723 
873 

377 
3,5ri6 
3.943 

154 
2,361 
3,515 

801 
3.013 
3,313 

308 
3,3»5 
3.603 

385 

744 

1.009 

117 

670 
787 

857 
3,089 
4,486 

353 

733 

1,086 

1,886 
3.348 
5,134 

918 
3,559 
3,477 

794 
3.649 
3.443 

1,546 
3.716 
4.368 

634 

888 

1510 

371 
1.019 
1,300 

3U4 

964 

1,168 

300 
1,089 

uao 

60 
18 
78 

5 
18 
83 

550 
8,304 
3.763 

83 
1.S5 
317 

1,138 
3.367 
4^505 

360 
1,094 
1,463 

10 
139 
158 

13 

13 
137 

137 

S3 

^^ 

33 
13 

13 

8 

1 

8 

1 
3 

81 
11 
33 

8 

8 
2 

1 

13 

13 
136 

136 
33 

m 

33 
11 

11 
11 

11 

8 

1 
3 

21 
11 
33 

6 

"s 

2 
3 

— 

U.  Pown. 

— 

lU.  Brnn- 
denbiirx 

IV.  Pomera 
nil. 

V.  Siieiia. 

1 
1 

3 

8 

VI.  Saxony 

VII.  Rhen  %h 
pn>vtiire^ 

— 

VIII.    W«t- 
phalia. 

E 

IX.  H'iheii- 
sollern. 

• 

Bum  total. 

A 
B 
C 

1,841 
14.69S 
T6.54C 

,    7.349 
1  17.438 
1  S4.78S 

1     6.8(M 
1  16.197 
1  83.(133 

345 

86 

431 

9M 
7,117 

ao83 

3.716 

9.043 

11.758 

8,034 

8,383 

10.347 

716 
605 

139 

13 

141 

335 

13 

337 

835 

13 

347 

3 

According  to  this  table,  there  were,  in  all>  at  the  dose  of  1361 : 


I.  Poblie  elemeotary  schools  in  towns,  8.035,  with  10,390  elaaaea,  0,155  roale,  dc  1,064  fem.  taachen. 
n.      "  *♦  ••        ▼iUa««i,  81,898,    •*    86,408     ••    94.468     "  601    •*        " 


lU.  Total, 84,763 


36,783 


33,617 


1,755 


35^ 
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Observation  1.  The  number  of  teachers  (85,872)  is  less  than  the  nmii* 
her  of  classes  (36,783)  bj  1,411.  The  reasons,  as  given  in  the  official 
papers,  are :  a,  There  were  a  number  of  places  of  teachers  vacant  at  the 
time  of  the  census ;  5,  substitutes  are  not  counted  ;  6,  one  teacher  was, 
in  certain  localities,  permitted  to  teach  in  two  schools  or  in  two  classes 
in  neighboring  villages  ;  d^  there  were  some  schools  of  several  classes^ 
in  which  there  was  not  a  teacher  for  every  class,  when  it  appeared  suffi- 
cient to  engage  assistant  teachers  for  some  branches. 

Observation  2.  The  Evangelic  schools  amount  to  about  two-thirds  of 
the  sum  total  of  schools  (16,640,  of  24,763  ;)  the  Catholic  schools  to  less 
than  one-third  (8,082,  of  24,768;)  the  Hebrew  schools  to  about  1-117, 
(141,  of  24,768.) 

Observation  8.  The  number  of  public  elementary  schools  in  villages  is 
seven  times  as  large  as  that  of  towns,  though  the  rural  population  (12,* 
865,868)  is  about  double  the  town  population  (5,611,182.)  Yet  it  should 
be  remembered  that,  a,  there  are  not  counted  the  higher  schools,  whose 
preparatory  classes  accommodate  a  considerable  number  of  children  of 
the  age  to  attend  school ;  ^,  nor  are  the  private  schools  counted,  which 
are  mostly  in  towns  (1J124,  of  1,484 ;)  o^  that  the  elementary  schools  in 
towns  have  on  an  average,  three  to  four  classes,  (10,290  classes  to  2,935 
schools,)  whilst  the  larger  number  of  village  schools  have  but  one  class, 
(26,498  classes  to  21,828  schools.) 

Observation  4.  Arranging  the  provinces  according  to  the  sum  total  of 
public  elementary  schools,  we  shall  find : 


A.  Son  tout  of  Sehoota. 

B.  Btsi^Im  8«boota. 

D.  Helirew  8«hoels.     . 

I.  Prussia,  ....  4,tOJ       1.  Prussia 3,507 

L  Rhenish 

L  Posen, 78 

II.  Rhenish 

IL  Brmndeo- 

provinoes,  .8,85r« 

provinces,.  3.895 

burf, 3.943 

II.  Silesia, 1,6.7 

IL  Rhenish 

in.  Sile»ia 3^2 

ni.  Baxony 3,603 

III.  Posen \J\ff 

pnivi  icea,. . .  .30 

IV.  Branden* 

IV.  Puineraaia...S.515 

IV.  Westphalia..  1.0  >v 
V.  Pruwia......  1,004 

IIL  Prussia 8 

burs, 9-979      V.  Silesia 3,213 

IV.  Bmudenbttrf,..  6 

V.  Saxony 3,784l   VL  Rheoisb 

VL  Ponerania,  .3.540!             pruvinoai.  .1,009 

VL  Saxony 17r 

V.  PomeraD'a,....  6 

VIL  Bobenml. 

VL  Westphaia,...  6 

VII.  P.wen 2.148'  VII.  Poeen 873 

lero 109 

VIL  Saxonv 3 

VJII.  Westphalia,  1,823  VIII.  Westphalia^   787 

VIIL  Brandea- 

VIII.  Silesii^ S 

IX  Hohenxol- 

IX.  Hobensol- 

bunr, 30 

lero, Ill 

lero, — 

IX  Pomeraoia,.     h 

IX.  Hobensollem,.  S 

Sum, 34,703 

10.540 

:..8,P82 

141 

34763 


I. 

II: 

lU. 


IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 


IV,  Licensed  private  schools  in  1861. 
Prussia, 235  schools,  with  400  classes. 


ti 


u 
tl 
u 


u 


210 


Posen, 112...  " 

Brandenburg, 

a.  Berlin, 108...   " 

6.  Province^  ....  88...  " 

Pomerania, 173 .. .   ** 

Silesia; 183...  " 

Saxony, 63...   "  ...   "    103 

Rhenish  proTinces,  275...  ''..."    640 
HohenzoUem,  ....     2 ..."...   " 
Westphalia, 196...  « 


626 
150 
261 
400 


2 
262 


u 
t< 
I< 
<l 
<c 
tl 
u 


In  an,* 


,1,434  adiools,  with  2,044  dasses. 
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The  total  average  is  two  classes  to  each  priyate  school.  The  ratio  is  dif- 
ferent in  Berlin,  where  there  are  about  six  classes  to  each  school.  The 
priTate  schools  in  Berlin  had  increased  in  1865  to  118,  viz. : — 

1.  8  higher  boys'  scboolS}  with  6  to  10  classes. 

2.  17  middle    "  "  "    4  "  12      " 

3.  19  elementary"       "  "    1  "    8       " 

.  4.  34  higher  girls*  schools,  with  2  "  12  classes. 

5.  22  middle    **  "  "    3  "    8      " 

6.  ISelementaiy".    "  "    2  "    7       " 

Of  the  1,434  private  schools,  there  are  in  towns  1,124,  of  which  709 
are  Evangelic,  241  Catholic,  174  Hebrew ;  in  villages  810,  of  which  169 
are  Evangelic,  107  Catholic,  84  Hebrew.  The  town-schools  count  74,- 
142,  village  schools  9,879  pupils.  The  sum  total  of  children  receiving 
private  instruction  at  the  end  of  1861,  amounted  to  84,021. 

The  establishment  of  private  schools  rests  partly  on  local,  partly  on 
confessional  necessities.  The  former  holds  for  the  Berlin  schools,  the 
latter  for  Hebrew  schools,  which  instruct  children  in  their  religion  and 
in  the  Hebrew  language. 

IV.  Children  of  echocl  age;  aUendance  at  publk  dtmerUary  scho<>l8. 


PBOTDrCB. 


L  Pninia, 


II.  POMIl, 


m.  BrMideo- 
burg. 


rV.  Pomerania 


V.  SiiMia, 


VI.  BazoDy, 


VII.  Rhenwh 
provinces. 


VIII.  West- 
phalia, 


UL  Hobea- 
Bollarn, 


Sam  tolal, 


If* 


3,860,866 
1,485,550 
9,467,750 
1,380,730 
3,380,605 
1,076,417 
3,315,784 
1,618^005 
64,675 
18,476,500 


CBILDRBH  or  Alf  AOK  TO  ATTKHD  8CBOOL. 


nttinber. 


90,691 
363,:i53 
453,974 

71.460 
1GI.796 
333,105 

196,550 
330,895 
497,375 

66.399 
173,796 
940,055 

113,814 
439,489 

540.996 

199,405 
939,969 
363,374 

183.140 
364.700 
547,858 

70,036 
198.813 
368,840 

1.573 

a745 

10,318 

999.946 
3.]f;7,348 
3.090.888 


9%muc 


ABT  MHOOIA 


KTaofdia. 


4u,a-t:' 
354,39ri 
304,175 

33.114 
99.801 
75.915 

190,047 
395,149 
345,196 

55,509 
164.865 
»0,464 

51,197 
909,76(i 
353,893 

116.179 
319.36(1 
398,539 

50.754 

68,900 

197,954 

30.36U 

90,33:4 

119,603 

30 
30 
SO 

505,058 
1.370,830 
1,^5,888 


Catholifl. 

1 

Hebnw. 

Dinent- 
en. 

»I.I7« 
107,073 

3,C81 
1.U94 
4.705 

953 
736 
970 

97.908 
103,501 
131,403 

10,430 

579 

11.U31 

70 

65 

135 

3,738 

S81 

4,T29 

3.996 

437 

9,733 

186 

579 
765 

344 
1.016 
1«3G0 

1,606 
394 

i,9::o 

41P 
1.158 
1,576 

46.108 
314.619 
380,?3» 

3,715 

647 

3,309 

411 

838 
],»0 

4,448 
15,531 
10,979 

644 

53 

607 

653 
106 
758 

103.157 
985,004 
388,161 

1.671 

3,txn 

4,3n 

909 
303 
513 

35,926 
105,144 
140,370 

589 

588 
1,177 

35 

91 

116 

1..333 

8,685 
10,018 

139 

19 

141 

340,159 

89:1.653 

1,063,805 

33.783 

6,270 

30,053 

3.834 
3,866 
6,000 

Sum 
total. 


lilt 

rJilJ 

8o8p.S 

< 


71.679 
345,359 
416.031 

61.545 
156.939 
916,484 

196,967 
997.149 
353.416 

57.967 
167,:J6:* 
S95,3cO 

100  361 
41H.863 
5U»4»4 

19 1.093 
ift»,050 
349,U73 

164.791 
356.113 
590,904 

65.S00 

196,156 

'361,356 

1.484 

8,734 

10,918 

771,917 
9,104.610 
3.8753361 


91  to  93 
93  to  04 
83  to  83 
93  to  94 
93  to  94 

96  to  97 

95 

97  to  98 

09 
93  to  94 


In  the  population  of  18,476,600,  the  number  of  children  of  an  age  to 
go  to  school,  i,  e,  children  of  from  6  to  14  years  (included)  old,  amounted 
to  8,090,294,  t.  e.  17  per  cent  There  are  in  public  elementary  schools, 
2.876,886  children, ». «.  98  to  94  per  cent.    The  province  of  Brandenburg 
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alone  is  below  this  average.  Bat  this  provinoe  has,  if  not  the  abaolnte, 
at  least  relatire  largest  number  of  higher  schools;  and  Berlin  alone  in- 
structs, in  its  20  higher  and  118  private  schools,  a  very  large  number  of 
children,  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  in  the  table.  Judging  that 
province  from  this  point  of  view,  the  average  number  will  prove  that  the 
per  centage  of  really  educated  children  is  very  favorable. 

Besides  2,875,886  children  educated  in  public  elementary  schools,  84,- 
021  were  in  private  schools,  together  2,950,857.  The  table  shows  8,090,294 
children  oT  an  age  to  attend  school ;  there  remain,  therefore,  180,487 
without  instruction.  But  the  Prussian  State  counts  250  schools  for 
higher  education ;  in  their  lower  classes  aiid  preparatory  schools  are 
children  between  5  and  14  years  old,  and  these  should  be  deducted  from 
180,487,  which  will  greatly  diminish  that  number.  Another  number  of 
children,  which  can  not  be  correctly  stated,  attend  no  private  or  public 
schools,  but  receive  instruction  by  tutors  and  governesses.  Taking  all 
these  points  into  account,  it  can  be  claimed  that  the  ratio  of  children 
really  instructed  to  the  whole  number  .who  should  attend  school  by  the 
law  of  the  country,  is  exceedingly  favorable,  though  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  there  is  a  comparatively  very  small  number  o^  children  who  at  any 
specified  time  are  without  any  instruction. 

IV.  Salaries  of  Hiochers;  other  necessaries;  total  esqpenses  of  Elementary  Schools. 


PaovxNci. 


The  nlarMi  an  paid  hj : 


L  Prania, B 

C 

A 
B 
C 


IT.  PoMo, 


in.  Brandenburg, 


rV.  Pomerania, 


V.  Biletia, 


Vr.  Saxony,, 


VU.  Rheaiah  provinoei,  . . . . 


VIII.  Wertphalia, B 


IX.  Hohenzollem, B 

C 


Total,, 


li 


School-ftci. 

CoBiBiuiiitjr 
or  othen. 

88,457  th. 
73.758 
168,203 

l9-2.'2J0tb. 

6O0.O37 

79a847 

17.163 
184 

17.387 

1.17,488 
846,093 
383,580 

188.883 
837,983 
480.806 

347,661 
316.850 
663,9  J 1 

98.385 
137,501 
889,846 

166,684 
818.574 
385.858 

18J,040 
96J.558 
388,593 

831.506' 

.'S04.550 

736,064 

90.5.133 
184,058 
389,191 

888,196 
440,471 

668,667 

885.791 
866,111 
491,908 

309,488 
548,746 
858.174 

80.448 
146,693 
387,135 

115,037 
197.080 
318,1)7 

487  fl. 
1,617 
8,104 

6.554  6. 
30,664 
37,418 

)  1,013.134  th. 

487fl. 

1,307,034  th. 

1.617  fl. 

3,330.9(«3th. 

8,1040. 

1,728.158  th. 
6,534  fl. 
3,071,8116  th. 

3i).f64ft. 
4,799,958  th. 

87,418  fl. 

13,006  th. 
6  J, 810 
64,816 

81782 
13^84 
3&,5t« 

52.HS4 
88,612 
8J,466 

66f>9 
ll.:4l 
18,330 

8.284 
20816 
28,540 

16  366 
253-3 
4J.749 

6819 
22.804 
89,113 

lOfTO 
IP.908 
29.778 

14S0fl. 

7,9t« 
9.438 

134,9.0  th. 

1.450  fl 
198,&«th. 

7.9H8fl. 
SSP  898  th. 

9,438  fl. 


Sum  total. 


883,673  th 
731,599 
1,085.378 

176.373 
8511.940 
436,313 

583.338 

582,845 

1.166,183 

a65.5.<i8 
367.h76 
633,434 

360.778 

786,484 

1.147.196 

448.695 

649.918 

1.098.607 

541.438 

831,751 

1.373.189 

806.349 
303,681 
569,0r;0 

8,491  fl. 
40,469 
48.960 


8,876.196  th. 

8,491  fl. 

4,573.088  th. 

40,469  fl. 
7,449,834  th. 

48,960  fl. 


Arerai* 
of 


8lMii>aien. 
160      " 
182      *• 

834 

144 

167 

.108 
806 
847 


M 

M 
M 

M 
44 
44 


(4 
U 


145 
100 

876 
158 
803 

884 
335 
853 

300 
195 
887 

880 
101 

216 

404  florint- 
891      " 
404  _^ 

881  thalerk 
404  florins. 
181  thalerc 
891  florini. 
810  thnlen. 
404  florin. 


41 
44 
U 

44 

44 
«l 

l« 
II 
4t 

ft 

U 
»4 
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.  Thus  the  amotint  of  teachers'  salaries  at  public  elementary  schools  is : 

L  In  the  eight  protfihces. 

A.  Intownt,.. ........ 2,870,196 thatora. 

B.  "  Tillage*. * 4^3,098      " 

C.  Total. 7,449,224      «      andanraiied: 

,  by  feet  paid  by  popib, 2,390,068  thalen,  i.  c.  :il.]6  per  ceot.  of  the  total  amooot. 

,  **   eommanitio, 4,799,868      **         "    64.44        **  »*         ••         " 

,   "  goTeriuneat...... 898,208      "         *•      4.40       "  «         a         « 

//.  In  HohenxoQtm, 

A.  IntDWM, ,...  8,401  florim. 

B.  '«  villagea, 40,460     "* 

a  Total .48,060     *«      andanmiwd: 

,  by  fee*  paid  by  pupHh..... 2.104  0oriM^  i.  «.  4  JO  per  eent  of  the  laCalanoini. 

•.   "   oomrounitiee, 37,418     "         "  76»43       "        «  «         - 

e,   "  fovenimeDt, 0,438     "   '     "1958       •*         "  "         •* 

The  average  salary  of  a  teacher  In  town  amounts  to  281  tbalert, )  in  the  eight 
*♦         "         ••         **        "        "village      "       •*  181     •*       t  provincee. 

The  average  salaiy  of  a  teacher  in  town  aoiounts  to  404  florins,  / 1.  «  i ^  u 

i«         »«-        «i         ««        •«        M  YiUaie      "        **  291      **       i      nonenkonem. 

The  average  salary  of  teachers  in  towns  and  Tillages  is  equal  to  or 
gpreater  than  the  general  average  salary  in  Brandenburg,  Rhenish  prov- 
inces, Saxony,  and  Westphalia ;  the  average  salary  is  below  the  general 
average  in  the  other  provinces,  particularly  in  Posen. 

The  amount  stated  in  the  tables  embraces,  besides  the  salaries,  those 
benefits  which  the  teacher  derives  from  other  duties  connected  with  his 
position  as  a  teacher,  e,  g,  sacristan,  organist  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  total  income  may  be  a  little  larger  than  given  in  the  table,  for  the 
part  of  their  income  consisting  in  kind  is  estimated  at  the  low  valuation 
of  the  place  where  they  reside,  and  the  portion  consisting  of  not  fixed 
income  is  given  at  an  average  valuation.  The  salaries  are  paid  fVom,  a, 
school-fees ;  ^,  from  foundation  and  by  the  communities ;  c,  funds  of  the 
state.  The  contributions  of  the  state  for  the  schools  are  partly  fixed  by 
law,  partly  allowed  as  necessity  dictates  for  the  general  advance  of 
schools.  The  latter  may  therefore  be  refused  in  part  or  all,  when  the 
necessity  no  longer  exists. 

The  schools  in  Berlin  are  particularly  interesting.  Their  number  has 
almost  doubled  In  the  course  of  six  years.  In  1861  the  number  of 
public  schools  in  that  community  amounted  to  21,  with  200  classes ;  in 
1864,  to  31,  with  300  classes.*  There  are  at  present  employed  in  these 
81  public  schools,  81  head-teachfers,  252  class-teachers,  16  female  teach- 
ers ;  together,  299  male  and  female  teachers.  The  288  male  teachers 
have  an  annual  salary  of  158,800  thalers ;  the  16  female  teachers,  4,800 
thalers ;  the  community  must,  therefore,  raise  168,600  thalers  annually 
for  teachers'  salaries.  The  average  salary  of  a  male  teacher  amounts  to 
420  thalers;  the  salary  of  each  female  teacher  is  300  thalers.  The  288 
teachers  Individually  receive : 

*  Than  are,  mmeuwi.  37  privala  aleinentary  lehoola,  where  ehildreii  are  iostraeled  att  the  ex- 
pBiwe  ef  th«  eoMMmnrity  •;  tbaieaoher  reoeivet,  beaides  the  salaiy  paid  by  the  proprielol^  ft  oeaaid- 
efable  additiooal  salary  ftoos  the  oomnaaity,  after  aev*nl  yean  <^  efleetiTt  setrieea. 
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4  head-teachera, 900  thalers  each. 

7    "         " 860  "  " 

10     "          "       ...800  "  " 

10    "  "        76a      "  " 

13  dags-teachers, >...760  "  " 

12     "      '    "       700  "  " 

26    "          "       660  "  " 

17     «          "        600  ."  " 

26     "          "        600  "  " 

65     «          " 450  "  *.* 

93     "          " 400  "  " 

The  normal  iDiniinum  salary  of  800  thalers  has  been  raised  to  400 
thalers,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1864^  for  the  next  three  years.  The  gra- 
dation of  salary  of  class- teachers  )ias  been  fixed  as  following : 

After  the  termination  of  the  3d  year  in  office,  salary  450  thalera 
"      u  ««  »      eth  "        "  *'      600      " 

CI  K  II  U  9jjj    «  II  U  g00  M 

II       II  II  II    14th  "        "  "      650       " 

II  II  .  II  II        19tlj     II  II  II  *IQQ  II 

li      II  II  II    24th  "         "  "      750'     " 

The  salaries  of  the  head-teachers  vary  between  750  and  900  thal^rs. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  employed  in  private  schools  can  not  be  cor- 
rectly stated.  It  amounts  to  between  800  and  700  thalers  in  Berlin. 
The  118  private  schools  in  Berlin  (table  II,)  employ  634  male  and  845 
female  teachers ;  the  average  salary  of  a  male  teacher  may  be  about  850 
thalers,  and  of  a  female  teacher,  180  thalers;  the  proprietors  of  private 
schools  in  Berlin  pay,  therefore,  every  year,  284,000  thalers  in  salaries. 

Both  the* royal  and  town  authorities  show  that  they  have  it  at  heart  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  teachers  at  elementary  schools.  The  following 
official  table  shows  what  has  been  done  in  the  period  from  1859  to  1861 : 


PaoTUicc. 

By  the  commu- 
nitiea,  Itc. 

By  f ovcniiMiiL 

Total. 

I.  Pruf^a, 

23,343  th. 
16,376 
86,320 
20,326 
68,890 
47,54t 
83,105 
33,543 
3,978  fl. 

2,620  th. 
5,117 
1,452 
792 
4,621 
2,559 
6,960 
2,466 
820  fl. 

25,963  th. 
21,492 
37,772 
21,118 
63,511 
50,106 
89,066 
36,009 
4,798  fl. 

II.  Posen, 

III.  Brandenburg,* 

lY.  Pomerania,  ....... 

V.  Silesia, 

VI.  Saxonv. 

VII.  Rhenish  provinces, . 

VIII.  Westphalia, 

IX.  Hohenzollern, 

Total, 

319,449  th. 
3,978  fl. 

26,587  th. 
820  fl. 

345,036  th. 
4,798  fl. 

*  The  town  of  Berlin  alone  paid,  dorinf  that  period,  14,310  th.  The  town  allowed,  in  18B3, 
increaw  of  salary :  4  head-teachen  at  50  th.=900  th. ;  57  elaa-teaeben  at  50  th  =8,830  th. ;  in 
all,  Z,mO  th.  In  1803 :  7  faend-teaehen  at  50  th-sSSO  th  ;  58  elass-teaehen  at  SO  th.=sfi,e00  th. ; 
in  all,  8,050  th. ;  moreover,  6.840  for  ramunerationa  and  aid.  In  1664 :  to  head-teaehofa,  3,160; 
ela«*teadien,  87,850 ;  female  teacben  of  needle-work,  788  th. ;  in  all,  31,198  th.    The  male  and 
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Hence  the  ayerage  increase  of  salary  in  each  of  these  three  years : 
115,012  thalers  and  1,599  flcMrins;  viz.,  by  communities,  &c.,  106,488 
thalers  and  1,826  florins;  by  govemmQnt,  8,529  thalers  and  278  florins. 

There  were  raised,  moreoyer,  during  the  same  period  from  1859  to 
1861  included,  for  keeping  elementary  schools  in  repair,  building  new 
ones,  for  enlarging  them,  &c. : 


• 

PRoyncc. 

By  the  eommu- 
nitin,  fcc 

By  govern- 

DMIlt.t 

Total. 

I.  Prussia, 

970,155  th. 
438,617 
915,086 
387,379 
852,893 
757.959 
1,895,968 
810,470 
52,506  fl. 

59,973  th.  1.0.^0  12Sth. 

11.  Posen, 

III.  Brandenburg, J  .... 

IV.  Pomerania, 

V.  Silesia, 

19,786 
85,791    f 
33,195 
33,618 
55,753 
39,263 
4,511 

458,403 

1,000.877 

420,574 

886,511 

813,712 

1,935,231 

814,981 

52,606  fl. 

VI.  Saxony, 

.VII.  Rhenish  provinces,. 

VIII.  Westphalia, 

IX.  HohenzollerD, 

Total, 1 

7,028,527  th. 
52,506  fl. 

331,890  th. 

7,360,417  th. 
52,506  fl. 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  average  sum  paid  for  the  objects  men- 
tioned in  each  of  the  three  years :  2,458,472  thalers  and  17,502  florins, 
of  which  the  State  paid  110,680.  Hence,  the  annual  total  expense  for 
public  elementary  schools : 

A.  Salaries  to  teachers, 7,449,224  thalere    48,960  florins. 

B.  Other  necessities, 2,453,472      "         17,502      " 

Total, 9,902,696  thalers    66,462  florins. 

The  gOTcrnment  paid  ofUiii  total  expeote:  438,096  th.  and  9,438  fl.,  i.  c.  4.43  par  oeot 
by  fees  for  teaching  and  by  oonnunitiet :  tiie  remainiof  part, 95,57  **     ** 


V.  Rdixf  Fund  for  Widows  and  Orphans;  Pension  Fund, 

There  were  the  following  pension  funds  for  elementary  teachers  estab- 
lished in  1861,  in  the  following  government  districts:  Qumbinnen, 
(Prussia  ;0  Berlin,'  Potsdam,' (Brandenburg ;)  Breslau,*  Oppeln,'  Lieg< 
nitz,'  (Silesia ;)  Merseburg,*  (Saxony ;)  Dusseldorf,'  Aix-Ia-Ghapelle,' 
(Rhenish  provinces;)  Hohenzollem'* — hence  in  the  minority  of  districts. 
Of  the  provinces,  Silesia  alone  is  represented  in  all  its  three  districts ; 

female  teachers  of  those  private  schools  in  which  children  are  instructed  at  the  expense  of  the 
town,  received,  to  increase  their  salaries,  in  1808 :  5,756  Ui. ;  id  18G3 :  5,800  th. ;  in  1864 :  13,157 
thslers. 

t  The  government's  aid  only  foe  building. 

X  Berlin  alone,  170,414  tlialets. 

(i,)  For  the  whole  district ;  (3,)  pension  fond  of  the  royal  Angvsta  school ;  (3|)  penaloo  food  for 
teachen  and  town-officers  in  the  town  of  Perleheif ;  (4,  5,  6,)  jointly  for  all  the  teaeheis  of  both 
confessions  in  the  district ;  (7,)  in  Naoraburg ;  (8,)  for  all  the  schools  in  Barmen ;  (0,)  for  male  and 
female  teachers  of  the  town-district  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  (10,)  relief  fond  fer  schools  of  the  former 
principality  of  Sigmaringen.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  pension  fnnds  are  partly  for  whole  piovinoes, 
pwtly  fn  goveranMnt  districts,  partly  fer  smaller  districts  or  teachen'  communiti^ 
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there  are  no  such  funds  in  three  of  the  four  districts  of  Prussia,  in  one 
of  the  three  districts  of  Brandenburg,  in  two  of  the  three  districts  of 
Saxony,  in  three  of  the  five  districts  of  the  Rhenish  provinces ;  in  the 
provinces  of  Posen,  Pomerania,  and  Westphalia,  there  are  none  at  alL 
In  the  large  majority  of  districts,  therefore,  the  teachers  have  to  content 
themselves  with  the  pension  as  emeriti,  without  receiving  any  addition 
from  a  pension  fund. 

The  funds  existing  in  1861  represent  a  total  capital  of  80,652  thalers 
and  7,977  florins ;  they  had  aii  annual  income  by  interest  and  regular 
contributions,  of  7,955  thalers  and  418  florins;  the  number  of  pensioners 
amounted  to  24,  (of  whom  2  in  Hohenzollem ;)  pensions  paid  amounted 
to  6,204  thalers  and  115  florins,  so  that  the  average  pension  amounted 
to  28  thalers,  and  in  Hohenzollem,  57  florins.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  will  have  something  been  done  since  to  ameliorate,  in  a  desi- 
rable manner,  this  important  institution — important  for  the  individual 
teacher,  as  well  as  for  all  teachera  as  a  class. 

The  relief  funds  for  widows  and  orphans  are  like  the  pension  funds, 
but  of  recent  date.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  adji  the  larger 
part  of  the  annual  income  tO  the  capital,  in  order  to  increase  it  so  as  to 
secure  their  vitality  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  demand  on  them. 
The  following  table  represents  the  balance  sheet  in  1861 : 


PBOVUfOK. 

OaplliL 

Annaal  ineome  by 

iBtemt  and  eon- 

tzibutiona. 

Number  of 
teachen 

whoae  wid- 
owa  and 

orphan!  are 

■upported. 

Antfoont  of 

the  relief 

paid. 

AvermKe  relief 

of  the  widow  and 

oiphansofeaeh 

teaeheft 

I.  Prussia, 

II.  Posen, 

III.  Brandenburg,. 

IV.  Pomerania,.. . 
V.  Silesia, 

VI.  Saxony, 

VII.  Rhenish  prov., 

VIII.  Westphalia,.. 

IX.  Uohenzollern, 

236,867  th. 
109,864 
241,032 
112,378 
197, 1»1 
294,466 
349,294 
142.096 
24,268  fl. 

20,684  th. 

9,397 
20,716 
10,814 
20,002 
20,079 
26,664 
10,976 

1,665  fl. 

687 
274 
874 
310 
924 
2,226 
883 
323 
16 

6,017 

10,716  Ul. 

3,667 
16,215 

3,279 
16,300 
12,010 
10,410 

6,876 

1,138  fl. 

79,372  th. 
1,138  fl. 

16  thalers. 
13      " 

18      " 
10      " 

17  " 
5      « 

27      " 
21      " 
71  florinR 

> 

Total, 

1,682,158  th. 
24,268  fl. 

139,331  th. 
1,665  fl. 

13  thalers. 
71  florina 

Of  the  income  of  that  year  of  189,881  thalers  and  1,665  florins,  there 
were  paid  as  relief:  79,372  thalers  and  1,188  florins;  the  remainder,  vie., 
59,959  thalers  and  427  florins^  were  added  to  the  capital  Though  the 
relief  paid  from  these  funds  is  very  small  at  present,  yet  it  may  be  ex> 
pected  that  the  widows  and  orphans  will  receive  a  much  larger  amount 
annually,  when  the  necessary  capital  will  be  large  enough  to  need  no 
longer  additions  from  the  interests. 

I  close  with  the  remarks  which  precede  the  tables  in  the  official -publi- 
cation: *'The  amelioration  of  the  pension  system  for  teachers  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  the  realization  of  a  more  comfortable  condition  of 
the  widows  and  orphans,  are  objects  to  which  the  attention  of  the  got- 
emment  is  constantly  directed.^* 


fnuo  iNvmocrKui  nv  pedma.  ^9 

[fhe  Prasabn  **SiMiliaiiwigar,''  No.  101,  (May  Ist,  1860,)  reports  the 
ibsDcial  cendHioii  of  Hm  elenentary  schools,  as  fblk>ws: 

The  budget  for  IH$  proposes  5d8,M4  thalen  for  elementsry  schools, 
«ivMchi8l08,Mlthsls«siBoreihMi  I861I,  or  21J(  peroentmorethsDlsst 
year.  According  to  the  bodgei  phsi  4>f  IMl,  the  Bomial  aohools  received 
from  the  goverDiaeiitt  164^673  thalers.  This  anouut  has  been  increased 
•eiTerf  yesr,  in  oonscqneBoe  of  now  arraogemoDts  and  the  enlargement  of 
thsMtaUishedsohools,  to  388,183  a  year,  of  which  214,619  thalers  an 
paid  out  of  the  treasury,  and  28^14  thalers  from  foundations  and  other 
iunds»  To  this  aid  by  gOTemment  must  be  added  the  income  of  the 
Aormal  sohooli^  amounting  to  104,997  thalers;  an  increase  of  20,910 
thalers,  compared  with  1861.  The  total  expenses  for  normal  schools 
-amount,  therefore,  to  848,180  thalers,  of  which  157,701  are  for  salaries 
of  teachers,  and  185,429  for  administration  and  the  running  ezpenRe& 

Included  in  this-  expenditure  are  the  expenses  of  the  students  in  the 
preparatory  schools  oi  normal  schools,  of  the  candidates  for  the  office  of 
•teaehers,  and  of  those  young  men  who  prepare  for  the  office  as  teachers 
outside  the  normal  sdioola  Tho  last  mentioned  individualB  consume  the 
largest  portion,  viz.,  829,972  thalers.  The  following  normal  schools  have 
been  established  sinee  1861:  The  Ivangelic  schools  at  Friedland, 
Kozmin,  Rdchenbach,  and  Drossen,  and  the  Catholic  schools  at  £xin, 
Liebenthal,  Berent,  and  Pilchowit& 

Of  the  55  normal  schools,  there  sfe,  in  Prussia,  7  Evangelic,  and  2 
Catholic ;  in  Posen,  8  Evangelic,  8  Catholic ;  In  Pomerania,  6  Evan- 
gelic; in  Silesia,  5  Evangelic  and  4  Catholic; .  in  Brandenburg,  6  Evan- 
gelic ;  in  Saxony,  8  Evangeye,  1  OaUiolie;  in  Westphalia,  2  Evangelic, 
4  Catholic ;  in  Rhenish  provinces,  2  Evangelic,  2  Catholic. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  at  the  normal  schools  amounts  to  8,066, 
to  which  should  be  added  844  pupUs  of  those  new  establishments  of 
which  the  average  has  not  yet  been  drawn. 

The  finaaeial  budget  proposes  to  expend  244,088  thalers  for  the  assist- 
anoe  of  elementary  sdiools;  an  increase  of  17,681  thalera  against  1861, 
in  consequence  of  the  establisfameni  of  new  schools  and  the  increase 
of  salary  of  the  teachers. 

The  wants  of  the  elementary  schools  are  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
communities  and  patrons;  the  government  assists  where  it  appears 
necessary.  The  government  pays  in  the  diiferent  provinces  the  fol- 
lowing sums : 

To  Saxony, 17,293  tbalers. 

"  Westphalia, 19,478      " 

*<  Bheniah  province^  S4,01t      ** 
«*  Berlin  .,•. 2,720      « 


To  Prussia, 41,899  thalen. 

"  Poeen, 40,938      " 

«'  Pomeraoia,  ,,.,.*..  1 1,603      '* 

•*  SUesia, 13,139      " 

"  Brandenbuigr 40,458      '' 


There  are,  moreover,  1 0;000  thdors  preposad  as  a  ffosefrvo'lhad  Ibr  ^ 
olosaeotary  schools,,  for  unforeseen  ejqiienses;  4,588  thalera  for  iner^Moof 
sahury  of  teaohsnatelsneiiAsry  aohoalSiaadS^OOathalefflL^l^^ 
ance  of  emm^U^  which  smns  are  to  bo  distributed  acootdhig  to  neoowity. 
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To  the  foregoiDg  aoooant  of  the  historical  deTctopment  and  general 
results  of  the  system  of  primary  schools  in  Prussia,  |Hre|Mured  by  an  em- 
inent teacher  and  successful  laborer  for  their  improvement,  Ehr.  Thtlo, 
Director  of  the  Teachers*  Seminary  in  Berlin,  we  append  a  brief  Tiev 
of  the  different  degrees  and  snlgects  of  primary  instruction. 

6EADB8  OF  80BOOL8  ANB  SUBiBOrS  OF  IMBnilCTlOir. 

The  law  and  ordinances  which  regalate  elementary  instmetiea  in 
Prussia  distinguish  two  grades  of  schoolSi  besides  Tolutttary  courses  and 
schools  to  meet  the  special  circumstances  of  particular  classes. 

L  Pbixart  School! — ^These  are  divided  into  the  eomm&n  or  peoples* 
schools,  and  the  burgher  schools.  The  eomman  schools — ^the  main  re- 
liance of  all  the  rural  and  a  xa^t  minority  of  the  city  population,  proposes 
the  development  of  the  human  faculties,  though  those  branches  of  knowl* 
edge  which  are  indispensable  to  every  person,  both  of  town  and  country, 
and  are  distributed  into  four  equal  periods  of  two  years  each,  as  follows: 

1.  First  period — ^two  years,  between  ttie  ages  of  six  sod  eiglit  Four  prin- 
cipal subjects: — vi&,  (1)  Logical  exercises,  ooneistiDg  of  oral  iDstruction,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  faculties  of  observation  and  expression.  This  branch  includes 
religious  instruction  and  singing  by  ear.  (2)  Klements  of  reading.  (3)  Ele- 
ments of  writing.    (4)  Klemeuts  of  arithmetia 

2.  Second  period — two  years,  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age.  Seven  chief 
subjects: — viz.,  (1)  Reading.  (2)  Writing.  (3)  Religious  and  moml  lessons, 
select  Bible  histories.  (4)  German  Kraromar.  (5)  Arithmetic.  (6)  Elements  of 
geometry.    (7)  Blements  of  music,  singing  by  notes. 

3.  Third  period—  two  years,  from  ten  to  twelve  yean  of  age.  Bight  prin* 
oipal  subjects: — viz.,  (1)  Lessons  in  reading  and  elocuMon.  (2)  Ornamental 
writing,  preparatory  to  drawing.  (3)  Religious  instruction  in  the  connected 
Bible  history.  (4)  German  grammar  and  analysis.  (6)  Elements  of  natural 
history  and  science,  technical  science,  geography  and  hietory.  (6)  Arithmetic; 
including  fractions  and  proportion.  (7)  Geometry,  theory  of  maguitudes  and 
proportion.    (8)  Singing,  and  science  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

4.  Fourth  period— two  jearA,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  Six 
chief  subjects: — (1)  Religion  and  morels.  (2)  General  geography  and  histoiy, 
with  special  regard  to  civilization,  agriculture,  mechanical  arts,  manufactures, 
&c  (3)  German  language,  exercises  in  cofnposltion.  (4)  Application  of  arith- 
metic and  mathematics  to  the  business  cf  Hfe,  indudiog  elements  of  surveying 
and  civil  engineering.    (6)  Elements  of  drawing.    (6)  Science  of  music,  singing. 

The  Burgher  S(^ool  provides  for  an  extension  of  all  these  studies,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  German  and  modern  lanfrunges,  physics  and  natural  history,  the 
geography,  history  and  industries  of  Prussia,  drawing,  singing  and  gymnaslioa 

IT.    SOPPLEMBNTARY  (FoTthildungs)  AND  SPECIAL  ScBOOLS  AND  ClaSSU. 

(I.)  Evening  dfusses^  twice  a  week,  where  young  persons,  who  have  completed 
their  fourteenth  year,  may  continue  their  stndiee. 

(2.)  Sunday  classee  which  young  peraons,  who  have  completed  their  primary 
school  course,  and  do  not  proceed  to  a  secondary  school,  are  requ'red  to  attend. 

(3.)  IndusCticU  classes,  in  which  girls  are  instructed  in  sewing,  knitting,  hem- 
ming, darning,  skirt-making,  stitching,  fta 

(4.)  Fadorif  sthools  for  children  employed  in  any  manual  occupation,  be- 
fore the  completion  of  their  twelfth  year. 

(5.)  Technical  ^chaokf  in  towns,  established  by  the  local  anthorilies,  and  Sup- 
ported by  th?  9N^  Attei^dAnce  at  Jtbei^p  is  yoluntaiy,  but  a  master  may  not 
prevent  his  apprentice  from  attending  them  Tlie  number  of  lessons  te  sfx  per 
week;  com^riftfn^  flW-hand  drawing,  arhlttnetio,  geometi^,  spMnal- Idada-cf 
dra#hig^;iMQnni|>vM^  natwril sdtf|i!mj.mephan$es a^pe^a)^.  ,^y.      ,  . ,; ^, 

is.)  Infant  Schools  and  Kindergarten^  mostly  after  Frobers  plan. 
7.)  RescuitlMtUtU^^  Befbrm  Schools,  af)^'072»^fi  J7<m)«^  aOdr  Wichern^splan. 


LSOAL  PROVISION 


BDOOATIOIC,  niPROVBIIBKT,  AND  evnOKS  OF  TEACHBKB  IN  FRDBBU. 


Tbb  (oIlowiDg  are  the  provkioDaorthe  law  of  1819  respecting  formal 
Schools  and  teachers.  It  is  difBcult  to  describe  die  well-q(iialified  teachar 
in  more  appropriate  language : 

*'  In  order  that  a  master  may  be  enabled  to  fulfiU  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion, be  ou|[[ht  to  be  religious,  wise,  and  alive  to  the  high  importance  of 
his  professioo.  He  oufht  thorooffhly  to  understand  the  duties  of  his 
station,  to  have  acquired  the  art  of  teaching  and  managing  youth,  to  be 
i^rm  in  his  fidelity  to  the  state,  conscientious  in  the  dischar^  of  his  duties, 
friendly  and  prudent  in  his  relations  virith  the  parents  of  his  children,  ana 
with  his  fellow-citizens  in  general ;  finally,  he  ought  to  inspire  all  around 
him  with  a  lively  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  school,  and  to  render 
them  favorably  inclined  to  second  his  own  wishes  and  endeavors." 

In  order  to  insure  the  education  of  such  schoohnasteni,  the  following 
regulations  are  laid  down : 

^  Each  department  is  required  to  have  a  number  of  y6ung[  men  well 
prenarea  for  their  duties,  who  may  supply  the  yearly  vacancies  in  the 
ranlcs  of  the  schoolmasters  of  the  department,  and  therefore  each  depart- 
ment shall  be  required  to  support  a  Normal  School.  These  establish' 
ments  shall  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  following  regulations : 

1.  No  Normal  School  for  teaehers  in  the  primary  schools  shall  admit 
more  than  seventy  pupil  teachers. 

3.  In  every  department  where  the  numbers  of  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants are  about  equal  there  shall  be,  as  oAen  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, a  Normal  School  for  the  members  of  each  sect  But  where  there  is 
a  very  inarked  inequality  in  the  numbers  of  the  two  sects,  the  masters  of 
the  least  numerous  sect  shall  be  obtained  from  the  Normal  Schools  be- 
longing to  that  sect  in  a  neighboring  department,  or  by  smaller  establisn- 
ments  m  the  same  department  annexed  to  an  elementary  primary  school 
Normal  Schools  for  simultaneous  education  of  two  sects  snail  be  permitted 
when  the popi^teachers  can  obtain  close  at  hand  suitable  religious  in- 
struction, each  in  the  doctrines  of  his  own  church. 

3.  The  Normal  Schools  shall  be  established  whenever  it  is  possible  in 
small  towns^  so  as  to  preserve  the  pupil  teachers  from  the  dissipations, 
temptations,  and  habits  of  life  which  are  not  suitable  to  their  future  pro- 
fession, without  si^yjecting  them  to  a  monastic  seclusion ;  but  the  town 
ought  not  to  be  too  small,  m  order  that  they  may  profit  by  the  vicinity  of 
several  eleraenlary  and  simerior  primary  schools. 

^  No  young  roan  can  oe  received  into  a  Normal  School  who  has  not 
passed  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  an  elementary  primary  school : 
nor  can  any  young  man  be  received,  of  the  excellence  of  whose  moral 
character  tnere  is  the  least  ground  of  su^icion.  The  age  of  admissioo 
into  the  Normal  Sohosds  shdl  be  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years. 

.7.  As  ta.tlka.Aetbads  of  instruction,  directors  of  the  Normal  Schools 
shall  rather  seek  to  conduct  the  pupil  teachers  by  their  own  ex^^^^fe 
to  simple  and  clear  principles,  than  to  give  them  theories  for  their  ffuid- 
aace ;  and  with  this  end  in  view,  primary  schools  shall  be  joined  to  aU  tha 
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Normal  Schools,  where  the  papil  teaohera  may  be  practised  in  the  art  of 
teaching. 

8.  In  each  Normal  School  the  course  <^  insirucUon  8haU  Uui  three 
yeare^  of  which  the  first-ehiill  be  devoted  1o  the  obntinnation  of  the  course 
of  instruction  which  the  pupils  commenced  in  the  primary  schools ;  the 
second  to  an  instruction  or  a  still  htgiier  character,  and  the  third  to  prac- 
tice in  the  primanr  school  attached  to  the  establishment  For  those  who 
are  sufficiently  advanced  when  they  enter  not  to  reqoire  <he  int  year's 
instruction,  the  course  may  be  reduced  to  one  of  two  years. 

10.  In  each  Normal  School  particular  funds,  set  apart  for  that  purpose, 
'sfaall  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  young  men  of  goed  charaoter  not  able 
Ha  jffuf  for  thamsel¥ss,  bmi  m  rac4  a  maimer  ae  not  tohMtuate  themio 
too  many  carrforts,  and  not  to  render  them  unfit  for  the  voret  paid  eihta- 
tions  in  the  primary  echoois. 

]  11.  Every  pupil  who  receives  such  sssistsnoelnNii  a  Normal  School,  is 
Dbf  i^^  at  me  end  of  his  educational  course  to  aee^ihe  plaee  which  the 
provincial  consistories  assign  him ;  a  prospect  of  advancemeot,  bewever, 
must  always  be  held  out  to  him  In  case  of  perse veranee  and  good  oonduet 

12.  The  provincial  consistories  have  the  immediate  sorveiUanee  of  all 
the  Normal  Schools  in  the  different  departments  of  their  respective 
provinces ;  and  the  provincial  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  the  especial 
surveillance  of  the  religiouB  instmction  of  their  respective     ^  ** 


Ths  fbUowiqg  prDvisioiMi,  gatbemd  iiwn  the  law  of  ISlfi,  and  frmn  the 
general  regulations,  have  an  important  bearing  on  thesooial  andpeconiaiy 

iMBdittMi<if.th«  teacher. 

• 

No  young  man  is  allowed  to  eonfluet  %  jititmrf^  sdiool  tmtil  ¥»  Imis 
obtained  a  certificate  of  his  capacity  to  iumllthe  important  duties  of  <a 
schoolmaster.  The  examinations  of  the  candidates  ror  these  certificates 
is  coo4ucted  b^  commissions,  composed  of  two  laymen  and  two  elergy- 
'teen,  <Vr  two  pneets.  The  provincial  consiBtories  nominato  Ihe  lay  mem- 
bers, the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  tlie  fBspeetive  profiaues  mmtnatle 
tbe  clerical  memlbers  fdr  tbe-examiMtion  of  the  leiigiovM'edaeaitioD  of  the 
Ptocestant  candidates;  and  the  Roman  Oatliolie  bishep  npminaiee  the 
two  priests  who  examine  the  Roman  Calfaoiio  candidates. 

The  members  of  tfiese  commissions  are  nominated  for  teee-yeaf%  and 
Ihey  can  afterward  be  continued  in  their -o An  if^adviMUe. 

The  lav  examiners  and  the  clerical  examtners  join  in  gsaftti^g  tbe  cer- 
'tiffcates,  out  the  reltgious  and  seeular  examinailioiM  ani  eondocled  a^ia- 
i«tely.  The  certifi&tes  vte  signed  also  by  the  diraoteref  the  Normal 
'School  in  which  the  youns  man  has  'been  Bdoostad,  and  ^eMxibe  his 
moral  character  and  his  int3teetaalea|iaMHty. 

Ttiese  certificates  are  not  valid  umil  Ifaeyluiw  bssn  pstified  by  the 
superior  authorities,  that  is,  by  the  provincial  eoosistoriea}  and  in  tbe  case 
of  the  certificates  granted  to  the  Roman  CathoiioL  the  Aicther  nulifieation 
of  the  bishop  is  neeessary.  If  the  provincial  oMMuteries  smd  the  -bisiiaps 
can  not  agree  Ahoat  the  granting  of  any  eertlfieata,  the  mattar  is  refemd 
to  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  who  decides  bet«MSB  them.  The 
provincial  authorities  can  re-examine  tfiecaBdidatea.  if  Ihey  think  thsre  is 
any  reason  to  doubt  what  is  specified  on  the  certificate  mnted  ^  (be 
committee  of  ezTnninatidn,  and  can  dectaire  Ihem  inesfafie,  8iid«a»  te- 
quh«  ^e  locsanuthorititetoMceed  to«M>thsr  examimsa  If  thayare 
not  satisfied  with  tbe  character  tif  any  of  the  eaadidntes. 

The  young  women  vv'ho  are  candidates  fbr  tbe  sHualiiiBS  of  sohool- 
mistresses  are  obliged  to  submit  to  tbe  same  triad  ^  eicaaiaatioa  bsAse 
they  can  obtain  the  certificate  enabKng  tbe|n  to  take  lbs  ehaiy  df*a 
^l^iw  scho<iL 
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Thfl  cketkin  and  nomiDatioD  of  masters  for  the  communal  schools,  k 
the  duty  of  the  kioal  committees,  on  the  presentation  of  the  cpmmunaf 
inspectora. 

The  maatera  can  not  lie  installed  and  begin  to  receive  their  salaries^ 
until  their  certificates  tiave  been  ratified  by  tne  provincial  authorities. 

^  The  provincial  consistories  are  required  to  choose  able  and  zealous 
clerical  inspectors,  and  to  enipge  them  to  form  suid  direct  great  associa- 
tions between  the  masters  of  the  town  and  rural  schools,  for  the  purpose, 
of  fiMteringamooff  them  a  CBelimjp  of  interestia  their  profession,  of  further- 
ing the  further  &velopment  or  their  education  by  regular  reunions,  by 
oooaultations,  conversationS|  practical  treatises,  study  of  particular  branches 
of  inatructioO)  and  discussioaa  oa  treatises  read  aloua  in  their  public  as- 
semblies." 

These  teachens'  eonferenceg  are  verv  useful  They  not  only  j^romote 
a  spirit  of  generous  emulation  among  toe  schoolmasters,  and  so  stimulate 
them  to  further  exertions^  but  they  encourage  the  masters,  by  reminding 
them  that  they  form. part  of  a  great  and  honorable  body.  And  nothing 
encourages  man  more  than  a  feeling  of  association.  Man  alone  is  weal 
and  timid  ^  but  let  him  omly  feel  that  his  feelings  and  aims  are  those  of  ai 
tuimber  who  regard  him  as  their  feUow>,aDd  be  then  is  a  giant  in  his 
aims  awl-^fffft*^ 

The  provincial  consistories  have  the  power  of  sending  the  master  of  a 
Bfimary  school,  who  appeajrs  to  be  in  need  of  further,  instruction,  to  a 
Hormal  School  for  the  tmie  that  may  appear  requisite  to  give  him  the 
neoessary  additional  instruction  i  donng  his  absence  his  place  is  supplied 
by  a  young  man  from  the  Normal  School,  who  receives  a  temporary  cer- 
tificate. 

The  ejqpenses  of  the  conferences  and  of  the  masters  who  frequent  for  a 
aeeood  time  the  Normal  Schools,  are  generally  defrayed  by  the  provindai 
educatiooal  authorities. 

The  schoolmasters  are  encouraged  to  continue  their  own  education  by 
hope*  of  preferment  to  better  situations,  or  to  superior  schools ;  but  before 
they  can  attain  this  preferment,  they  must  pass  a  second  examination, 
eooduoled  by.  the  same  authorities  wno  conducted  the  former. 

If  a  schoolmaster  is  negligent  or  conducts  himself  imoroperly  in  his 
station,  the  inspector  of  the  school  first  remonstrates  with  him,  and  if  this 
fails  to  convince  him,  the  inspector  of  the  canton  reproves  him;  and  if  hjs 
slili  preva  Mifiactoiv,  thay  report  him  to  the  provincial  authorities,  who 
have  the  power  of  oning  him,  or  of  removing  him  from  the  school 

If  he  commits  any  flagrant  crime,  he  is  reported  at  once  to  the  pro- 
rinetal  authorities,  who  remove  him  immediately,  afler  having  carefuU^r 
▼erified  the  accusations  brought  against  him  by  the  inspectors. 

Rvery  school  in  a  village  or  town  must  have  a  garden  suitable  to  .the 
nature  of  the  country  and  habits  of  the  people,  for  a  kilchen-garden,  nur- 
■ery-orehanl,  or  the  raising  of  bees.  This  is  nrovided  as  an  sulditional 
resource  for  the  taacber,  as  well  as  an  available  means  of  instruction  pf 
the  scholars* 

Every  school-'haufle  must,  not  only  embrace  what  we  regard  as  essen- 
tial foatorea  in  such  structures,  such  as  size,  location,  ventilation,  warmth, 
seats  and  desks,  &c.,  but  apparatus  for  illustrating  every  study,  and  "a 
fluffioieBt  coUoctioa  of  books  (or  the  use  of  the  master^"  as  well  as  a  resi- 
denee  for  him^ 

Whenever  a  new  fiuid,  legacy,  or  donation,  accrues  to  tbe  schools  of  ,a 
provioea  or  commuaa,  the  same  must  be  appropriated  to  the  improvement 
of  the  school,  or  of  the  master's  income,  aad  not  to  the  diminutioQ  of  any 
tMb  or  rata  before  collected. 

The  prttetioa  of  ^^  boarding  round,"  or  the  right  of  the  teacher  to  a 
place  at  the  table  of  every  family  in  the  commune  or  district  in  rotation 
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(called  in  German,  Wandeltisch,  movable  table,)  formerly  prevafled  in 
Prussia,  but  it  was  first  arrested  by  an  ordinance  in  1811,  directing  that 
this  "  movable  table'^  should  not  be  reckoned  in  payment  of  the  teacher's 
compensation,  and  should  be  given  up  at  the  option  of  the  teacher.  It  is 
DOW  abandoned  in  every  commune  which  makes  any  pretension  to  civili- 
zation. It  never  included  any  thing  beyond  an  ^  itinerating  table."  The 
teacher  always  had  a  fixed  residence  provided,  and  usually  tinder  the 
same  roof  with  his  school. 

Scholars  are  encouraged  to  form  among  themselves  a  fund,  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  for  tne  assistance  of  their  necessitous  schoolfellows. 
The  fund  is  managed  by  themselves  under  the  direction  of  their  teacher. 
This  is  done  to  cuuivate  good  feeling  in  the  school,  and  save  the  teacher 
from  a  constant  tax  for  articles  for  such  pupils. 

All  school  fees,  all  contributions  or  assessments  in  money,  fbel.  dbc, 
must  be  collected  by  the  regular  school  authorities,  and  not  by  the 
teacher.  And  no  service  canl>e  required  of  the  teacher  in  or  about  the 
school, and  he  can  engage  in  no  employment,  which  will  lower  his  dignity, 
or.  weaken  his  influence. 

'    All  public  teachers  are  regarded  as  public  functionaries,  and  are  ex- 
empt from  liability  to  military  service  in  time  of  peace,  and  from  all  local . 
and  capitation  taxes,  or  if  taxed,  an  equivalent  is  allowed  in  an  increase 
of  salary. 

Whenever  any  division  of  land  belonging  to  a  parish,  or  town,  is  made, 
a  sufficient  quantity  shall  be  allotted  to  the  schoolmaster  for  a  vegetable 
garden,  and  for  the  feed  of  a  cow.  Wherever  the  right  of  common  exists, 
the  teacher  shall  share  in  its  benefits. 

Schoolmasters  who  become  temporarily  infirm,  are  entitled  to  an  allow- 
ance from  the  school  moneys  provided  for  the  support  of  their  schools.  And 
^hen  permanently  disabled,  are  entitled-  to  an  annual  allowance  from  the 
income  of  funds  provided  in  each  province  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the 
support  of  the  widows  and  children  of  teachers,  who  entitle  themselves  to 
such  provision  for  their  families,  by  a  small  annual  contribution  from  their 
salaries. 

Teachers,  who  show  themselves  entitled  to  promotion  to  the  direction 
of  Normal  Schools,  are  enabled  to  travel  both  in  Prussia,  and  other 
countries,  for  the  purpose  of  exlendinff  their  knowledge  of  the  organiza- 
tion, instruction  and  discipline  of  schools. 

A  valuable  ordinance  passed  in  1826,  and  renewed  in  1846,  requires 
the  director  of  a  seminary  to  travel  about,  once  a  year,  and  visit  a  certain 
part  of  the  schools  within  his  circuit  He  makes  himself  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  school,  listens  to  the  instruction  given,  takes  part  himself 
in  the  same,  and  gives  to  the  teacher  such  hints  for  improvement  as  his 
observation  may  suggest  The  results  of  his  yearly  visits  he  presents,  in 
the  form  of  a  report,  to  the  school  authorities  of  the  province.  This  occa- 
sional visitation  is  very  useful  in  clearing  uo  the  dark  corners  of  the  land, 
correctinff  abuses^  and  giving  an  impulse,  from  time  to  time,  to  teachers, 
who  might  otherwise  sink  into  apathy  and  neglect  To  render  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  seminaries  more  complete,  it  is  provided  that  at  the  end  of 
three  years  after  leaving  the  seminary,  the  young  teachers  shall  return 
to  pass  a  second  examination. 

By  an  ordinance  in  1826,  it  is  provided :  *'  To  the  end,  that  the  benefi- 
cial influence  of  the  seminary  may  extend  itself  to  thpse  teachers  already 
established,  who  either  require  further  instruction,  or  who  in  their  own 
cultivation  and  skill  in  office  do  not  advance,  perhaps  even  recede;  it  is 
required  that  such  teachers  be  recalled  into  the  seminary  for  a  shorter  or 
longer  time,  as  may  be  needful  for  them,  in  order,  either  to  pass  through 
a  whole  methodical  course,  or  to  practice  themselves  in  particular  de- 
partments of  instruction." 


r 


» 
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The  Normal  Sdiools  of  Prussia,  in  their  general  aims,  and  special 
studies  and  methods,  were  rerj  materially  modified  by  the  **  Bef^UOit " 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  issued  in  October,  1854,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  we  give  below,  in  a  very  compressed  form,  from  Rev.  IL 
Pattison's  Report  in  1860. 

i»su8siAir  "bxoulatit"  or  ocr.  1,  1854. 

1.  School  Mavaokmknt. — ^Ko  flystematic  jmMo^o^  not  even  iu  a  popular 
form,  is  to  be  taught  in  the  seminajy,  bat  in  its  place  shall  be  taught  art  of 
school  management,  for  not  more  than  two  hours  per  week.  This  course  may 
contain,  in  the  first  year,  a  simple  picture  of  the  Christian  school  in  its  first  ori- 
gin, and  in  its  relation  to  family,  church  and  state;  the  moet  important  names 
among  the  schoolmen  since  the  Reformation  may  be  p<Mnted  out,  and  their  in- 
fiuence  in  forming  the  elementary  sfshod  exhibited. 

In  the  second  year,  the  objects  and  the  arrangement  of  the  dementary  school 
may  be  expUined;  the  proper  principles  of  Christian  instruction  and  diiacipUne 
expounded. 

In  the  third  year,  tbe  pupils  may  be  taught  their  duties  as  hereafter  senrants 
of  tbe  state  and  church, — the  means  of  improTing  themselves  after  they  leare 
the  seminary, — but  the  greater  part  of  their  time  this  year  will  be  taken  up  with 
preparing  for  the  lessons  in  the  practicing  school,  and  in  endeavoring  to  gain  a 
dear  hold  of  the  experiences  they  make  in  the  same.  The  separate  instruction 
of  each  teacher  in  the  seminary  is  the  only  introduction  which  can  be  given  to 
a  good  method,  where  this  separate  instruction  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
teaching  in  the  seminary  the  same  matter  and  in  the  same  form  as  is  required  in 
the  elementary  school  itself  Method,  therefore,  will  no  longer  be  taught  as  a 
separate  branch,  and  as  a  part  of  "school  management,'  {flckulkwide^)  will  be 
only  so  far  introduced  that  the  connection  between  the  various  parts  of  elemen- 
tary teaching  may  be  explained,  and  the  relation  in  which  each  part  stands  to 
the  objects  of  tbe  school  and  to  tbe  education  it  is  designed  to  give. 

Under  the  head  Education  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  be  taught  to  the  elo* 
mentary  teacher  than  to  bring  together  and  explain  the  texts  in  Holy  Scripture 
which  touch  on  the  subject;  the  doctrine  of  sin,  of  man's  need  of  a  Saviour,  of 
the  law  of  Divine  Redemption  and  Sanctification,  js  t^  piida(fogik  which  requires 
little  elucidation  fW)m  the  sciences  of  human  nature. 

Under  the  head  School  Education  the  principles  of  discipline  and  teaching 
should  be  more  minutely  gone  into,  but  these  lessons  should  be  given  in  strict 
connection  with  the  experience  obtained  by  the  scholar  in  the  practicing  schod. 

S.  Reuoion. — The  religious  instruction  hitherto  given  in  manv  seminaries, 
under  the  title  of  "Christian  Doctrine,"  is  henceforth  to  be  termed  m  the  lesson 
table  "  Catechism."  Its  object  is  to  provide  a  direction  and  a  firm  footing  for  the 
individual  religious  oonfeBsion  of  the  pupil,  through  a  clear  and  profound  un- 
derstanding of  God's  Word,  upon  the  basis  of  the  evangelical  doctrines,  teaching 
them  through  this  understanding  to  know  themselves,  and  their  relation  to  the 
divine  scheme  for  Salvation,  and  so  laying  tbe  only  true  foundation  for  their 
whole  Christian  life.- 

As  this  instruction  is  not  one  which  the  teacher  has  himself  to  reproduce  in 
the  course  of  his  teaching  in  the  elementary  school,  it  is  therefore  not  subject  to 
the  same  limitations  in  all  respects  as  the  other  portions  of  the  seminary  course, 
which  do  occur  again  in  the  elementary  school.  Immediately,  however,  the  re- 
ligious instruction  received  in  the  seminary  ought  to  exert  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  whole  mental  life  of  the  teacher;  and  it  is  therefore  of  great  importance 
that  sure  and  abiding  results  of  a  Christian  confossioD,  conformable  with  the 
dogmatic  conceptions  of  the  church,  should  be  attempted.  The  basis  of  this  in- 
struction must  be  of  course  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Evangelical  church,  t'.  e., 
the  smaller  catechism  of  Luther,  or  the  Heidelberg  catechism. 

The  exposition  necessary  for  the  understanding  this  catechism  will  no  longer 
be  left  to  the  individual  seminary  teacher;  a  manual  must  be  employed  for  xhe 
purpose,  which  shall  contain  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  schoolmaster  to  know. 
By  the  advice  of  the  Evangelical  church  council,  we  hereby  order  that  the 
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""Bftmien  GateebUn  **  be  exdusfrelT- used  io  the  H»au|e<^c»l  iemiiiariei^  md 
that  tbe  teacher  be  netrided  to  eeeiog  that  the  p«iiila  undentand  the  aamei,  and 
make  it  their  own,  without  bimaelf  adding  anything  foither  to  its  snbetanoe. 

It  is  further  requisite  that  the  achoolmaster  cheiish  a  warm  and  llreiy  ^rm- 
pflthj  with  the  chunsfa  IHb  of  the  present  To  this  end  eome  knowledge  of  the 
past  is  requisite,  but  no  regular  chronological  courao  of  cboroh  hiatoiy  can  be 
given  in  the  seminary.  It  shall  suffice  that  the  pupils  learn  the  moat  important 
fibcts  and  names  in  the  method  of  biograpliical  groupsi  especial  relerence  being 
had  to  the  Apostolical  period,  to  the  Reformation.  Uie  present  period,  and  the 
SEXlensioD  of  tbediufch  by  miMionarf  enterprise,  that  ttie  fhftore  sehodmaater 
may  be  thus  quaKded  for  a  ftee  and  disinterested  aetioD  in  the  fields  both  of  the 
ibreign  and  inner  mission^  the  succor  of  the  poor  and  the  fi>raaken,  and  other 
charitable  objects.  This  is  an  ol^ect  n^iich  can  not  be  attained  so  much  by 
lessons  as  by  lending  appropriate  booka^  or  reading  pasBages  oat  of  them,  l^ 
introdudng  the  papylff  to  proetual  participation  in  Ae  yarioos  misskm  «nter> 
prises.  It  would  be  desirable  that  the  seminaiies,  as  sach,  ahoold  be  ennUsd 
as  members  of  the  ndssion  unionsL 

The  next  point  to  be  attended  U>  in  the  reUgidos  instnietaon  in  the  seminary 
is,  to  bring  this  instruction,  much  more  than  hitherto,  into  immediate  relation  ta 
tlie  religious  instnietian  to  be  given  in  die  elementary  sdiooL  To  this  purpose 
there  is  required  a  dear  understanding  of  the  duty  of  the  elemwtary  adiooL  in 
respect  of  the  religions  instruction  it  is  called  upon  to  giveu 

First,  it  must  be  irmly  estaUished  that  systematic  treatment  of  Christiaa 
doctrine,  whether  In  tbe  way  of  erplanation  of  catechism,  or  independent  ex- 
pounding of  dogmas  or  Scripture  texts^  is  not  the  province  of  the  elementary 
teacher,  but  of  the  clergyman.  The  catechism  lesson  in  the  school  is  only  a 
lesson  prepamtory  to  the  conflrmatiott  preparation  to  be  given  by  the  pastoiv 
and  roust  be  restricted  to  bringing  the  caitechism  in  its  -verbal  and  material 
meaning  before  the  undenttanding,  and  incolcatlng  it  in  the  memory  of  tb» 
children. 

Secondly,  Scripture  History  must  be  treated  as  the  field  in  whidi  the  ele- 
mentary school  has  to  solve  the  problem  of  founding  and  extending  the  Gtrm^ 
tint  life  of  the  youth  committed  to  its  ohaii^e.  It  must  be  pre-supposed  tiiat 
this  instruction  aims  neither  at  moral  applications  nor  at  ahstonct  dogmatis  in^ 
ferenoes,  but  at  leading  the  children  to  the  snre  apprehension  and  tLe  inward 
and  faithful  appropriation  of  the  bote  of  €k>d's  treatment  of  His  chosen  people 
and  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  thence  to  deduce  for  them  the  eternal  ideaa 
of  tbe  most  important  divine  and  human  tilings.  In  Itils  view,  the  whole  oonrse 
of  the  Biblical  history  must  be  gone  through  with  the  senunaristi  who  sbaU 
thus  be  brought  to  an  immediate  and  intuitional  knowledge  oi  the  fiindameiital 
ideas  and  truths,  by  living  in  and  through  each  step  and  eaoh  personal  relation 
of  the  religicKis  hfe  under  the  leading' of  God's  Woid. 

The  fliture  schoolmaster  shall  be  required  to  be  able  to  repeat^  without  book, 
each  Scripture  history  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  taught  in  the  school  He  shall 
be  ftirtber  led  to  handle  each  of  these  histories  in  detail,  and  with  due  relerenoa 
to  the  general  objects  of  Smptore  teaching,  in  strict  connection  with  the  order 
of  the  church's  year,  so  that  be  may  know  how  to  establish  a  connection  of  hia 
school  with  the  liturgical  life,  and  make  the  children  conscioos  partidpaton  in 
the  same.  From  this  time  forth  ans  indispensable  condition  of  admission  into 
the  seminary  will  be  an  exact  aoqualntanee  with  these  histories  as  contained  i^i 
sneh  manuals  of  those  olZahn,  Preoas,  at  Ott»Sehi:dta|  and  ttie  ability  to  recito 
them  by  heart. 

Here  follow  spedfle  direetioitf  finr  reading  the  BibU  and  the  gospels  and 
epTsties  for  the  yeair;  for  leattiing  texts  and  hymns.  Tbe  section  oob> 
dudes  thus  :•— 

Beligious  instruction,  oondktcted  according  to  these  prindples^  wilt  foitt 
tlsachers  clearly  aware  of  what  they  have  to  do,  possessing  within  themselves  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  tiie  word,  doctrine^  and  life  of  the  BvangdSc  ohurdir 
it  will  open  to  them  the  entmnoe  upon  a  Gtod-fearing  lifo,  in  whldi  they  mmp 
fildd  practical  experience  of  the  course  by  which  G«d  leads  as  ih>m  sin  toJaatH 
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dwtkm  hf  fiuth,.  which  worketh  hy  love.  .To  UiU  end,  the  whole  life  in  the 
aeminary  must  be  brought  under  the  discipline  of  the  Word  and  the  Spirit; 
teachers  and  pupils  alike  must  druw  ftom  the  fountain  of  grace,  and  the  com- 
munity must  exhibit  a  pattern  of  common  Christian  life. 

3.  Languagc. — ^The  future  teacher  is  sufficiently  qualified  to  instruct  in 
language  and  reading  in  the  elementary  school,  when  he  knows  how  to  handle 
rightly  the  spelling  and  reading  book.  The  seminaries  hitherto  have  too  much 
neglected  to  teach  a  simple  method  of  learning  to  read.  Consequently,  years 
have  been  spent  in  acquiring,  perhaps  very  imperfectly,  what  might  be  attained 
in  months,  viz.,  the  mechanical  poweV  of  reading.  To  qualify  the  schoolmaster 
in  this  branch,  neither  theoretical  instruction  nor  yet  practice  in  the  model 
school  will  alone  suffice;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the  seminarist  in  the 
lowest  class  through  a  course  of  practical  lessons  in  all  the  details  of  teaching 
to  read,  which  practice  must  be  continued  till  the  right  method  has  been  thor- 
oughly  mastered  by  each  pupiL 

Again,  in  the  use  of  the  reading  book,  it  is  not  enough  to  instruct  the  semi- 
narist generally  in  the  mode  of  interpreting;  each  portion  and  passage  of  the 
reading  book,  authoritatively  introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  province,  must 
be  gone  through  in  the  w^y  in  which  it  has  to  be  by  them  afterwards  treated 
in  the  elementary  school. 

In  connection  with  the  reading  book  the  pupils  must  be  introduced  to 
Qerman  grammar,  keeping  in  view  always,  tiiat  this  is  a  subject  which  they 
will  not  have  to  teach  again  in  the  school 

This  is  the  reading  course  for  the  third  class.  In  the  two  upper  classes  the 
object  of  this  branch  of  instruction  is,  starting  from  the  knowledge  acquired  in 
the  lower  class,  to  introduce  the  pupil  to  so  much  of  the  contents  of  the  lan- 
guage as  is  neoessary  for  the  level  of  culture,  proper  for  an  elementary  teacher, 
and  for  life  among  the  people.  To  acquire  a  good  and  correct  intonation  the 
best  method  is,  to  penetrate  the  sense  of  what  is  read.  The  ability  to  read 
difficult  passages  well  forms  a  tolerably  correct  measure  for  judging  the  amount 
of  formal  education  possessed  by  the  seminarist.  Wackemagel's  reading  book 
may  be  taken,  and  a  selection  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  made  from  it,  as- 
cending from  the  easy  to  the  more  difficult,  and  as  to  their  substance  bearing, 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  other  parts  of  the  pupils'  course.  These  passages 
must  be  worked  over  till  they  are  thoroughly  understood,  and  have  become  the 
learner's  own  property.  Teacher  and  pupil  have  here  the  fittest  opportunity 
to  apply  the  art  of  concentration  of  teaching.  Within  the  limits  of  these  pas- 
sages must  be  acquired  the  power  of  underetandlng  and  using  bis  own  language 
80  far  as  it  is  requisite  fi>r  the  elementary  master,  without  any  Uieoretical  les> 
sons  of  etymology,  prosody,  lexicology,  Ac.  The  remaining  contents  of  the 
reading  book  may  he  afterwards  read  in  a  more  cursory  way,  without,  how- 
ever, neglecting  to  understand  what  is  read,  or  to  practice  the  reproduction  of 
that  which  has  been  read. 

The  written  exercisea  for  the  lower  and  middle  class  must  be  set  in  con- 
nection with  the  reading  lesson ;  but  in  the  upper  class  they  may  consist  in  in- 
dependent reproduction  of  single  parts  out  of  other  parts  of  the  course,  or  ia 
consideration  of  questions  which  concern  the  profession  of  teacher.  Here  also 
the  pupil  should  learn  the  written  forms  of  office  and  business  which  he  may 
have  ailerwards  occasion  for. 

The  students  of  each  year  must  have  a  course  of  private  readmg  pointed  out 
to  them,  of  which  they  shall  be  called  on  fVom  time  to  tune  to  give  an  account 
to  the  teacher.  In  the  choice  of  books  for  this  purpose,  regard  must  be  had, 
not  merely  to  the  student's  own  culture,  but  to  the  influence  which  he  may 
hereafter  exercise,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school,  upon  the  character  and  mor- 
als of  the  people.  Accordingly,  the  so-called  classical  literature  (of  Germany) 
must  be  prohibited  from  forming  any  part  of  this  private  course,  and  nothijSig 
must  be  admitted  into  it  but  what  has  a  tendency  to  promote  church  life. 

Here  follows  a  list  of  permissible  books. 

4  HiSTOBT  AVD  GaoeiAFST.— Both  these  bnnahes  aball  itart  from  a  eoni«» 
mon  point;  that  of  ov  own  oountiy.  General  history  is  useless  in  the  semi- 
mrjf  and  the  imtoBcUoii  shall  be  confined  to  Qerman  liistoiy,  with  especial 
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regard  to  fhat  of  PrasBia  and  the  history  of  the  provhios.  It  must  be  oonsidered 
one  of  tlie  first  duties  of  the  school  teacher  to  inculcate  in  the  riaing  generation 
a  knowledge  of  the  patriotic  traditions  and  dtaracters  of  the  past  and  present, 
along  ¥rith  respect  and  love  to  the  reigning-  frnHly.  This  patriotic  species  of 
history  should  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  life  of  the  people,  and  their 
mode  of  thinking,  for  which  purpose  the  days  of  patriotic  commemoration  are 
to  be  put  prominently  forward,  and  employed  as  points  of  departure.  The  stu- 
dent should  learn  the  best  specimens  of  popular  poetry;  both  the  words  and 
tune ;  thus  making  their  instruction,  both  in  language  and  music,  serviceable 
to  that  of  patriotic  history.  The  cu-stom  already  adopted  in  some  seminaries, 
of  having  special  celebrations  of  memorial  days  for  events  in  our  national  or 
ecclesiastical  year,  which  are  not  already  adopted  into  the  diurch  year,  is 
hereby  recommeuded  for  general  imitation.  The  follovring  days  might  be  so 
distinguished:*  18th  January,  18th  February,  ISth  and  26th  June,  3d  August, 
15th,  18tb,  31  St  October,  and  10th  November,  leaving  other  days  for  particniiff 
provincial  commemorations  to  be  added.  The  commemoration  may  fitly  consist 
in  the  execution  of  appropriate  tnusic ;  on  the  church  dayB  chaunting ;  adding 
explanations  of  the  respective  events  commemorated. 

As  the  instruction  in  history  is  confined  to  the  two  upper  classes,  so  the  in- 
struction in  geography  shall  be  confined  to  the  two  lower  classes. 

Then  follows  the  programme  of  the  geographical  course. 

6.  Knowledge  of  Natube. — ^Natural  history  shall  be  taught  in  the  first  and 
second  years'  classes  two  hours  per  week ;  not  in  a  strictly  scientific  way,  or 
adopting  any  classification.  The  principal  indigenous  plants  and  animals  shall 
be  brought  before  the  pupils  and  described  to  them.  In  botany  a  foundation 
for  further  future  study  shall  be  laid.  They  shall  be  taught  to  distinguish  the 
principal  native  minersUs  and  rocks.  A  popular  description  of  the  human  body 
shall  be  given.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  a  necessary  condition  of 
tliis  instruction  is  a  religious  disposition  and  tendency.  The  pupils  ought  to 
acquire  a  love  for  nature  and  natural  occupations.  A  practical  direction,  tod^ 
may  be  given  to  this  branch  of  instruction  by  constant  reference  to  gardening, 
agriculture,  industry  and  trade.  In  the  thini  year  the  students  may  advance 
to  natural  philosophy,  which  shall  always  be  treated  in  an  experimental  way, 
without  mathematical  formulae ;  the  common  instruments^  machines,  and  me- 
chanical powers  mhj  be  explained  to  them,  with  the  phenomena  of  heat,  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism. 

6.  Arituubtig  and  Geomstrt. — ^The  latter  is  limited  to  acquaintance  with 
the  principal  geometrical  figures,  plane  and  solid,  their  properties  and  modes  of 
measuring  them,  without  any  scientific  method  or  calcnlu&  Arithmetical  op- 
erations, with  three  places  of  figures,  are  to  be  practiced  as  in  the  elementary 
school,  as  follows:  In  ciphering,  the  practical  end  of  the  people's  school  van- 
ishes, on  the  one  hand,  all  the  leesous  in  the  tbeoi^  of  number  which  were  for- 
merly given,  and,  on  the  other,  avoids  with  equal  care  the  working  of  problems 
by  the  mechanical  methods  of  multiplication  table.  Mental  arithmetic,  not  per- 
mitted as  a  separate  exercise,  as  a  useless  fatigue  of  brain,  is  used  to  correct  the 
mechanism  of  the  slate,  and  is  restricted  to  the  system  of  enumeration  as  distinct 
from  that  of  notation.  Setting  sums  to  work  in  abstract  number  is  to  be  done 
as  little  as  possible;  in  the  lower  class  altogether  avoipled.  The  examples 
should  be  always  in  concrete  number.  This  latter  rule  is  deduced  fix)m  the 
principle  of  concentration  of  teaching,  which  is  fiirther  carried  through  in  the 
requirements,  that  the  four  operations  shall  not  be  taught  as  separate  processes, 
each  governed  by.  its  separate  rule,  but  in  their  mutual  connection ;  nor  fractions 
be  made  a  distinct  branch.  The  true  division  which  is  to  separate  the  lower 
from  the  upper  class  in  arithmetic,  is  the  magnitude  of  the  quantities  dealt  with. 
Thus  a  child  is  carried  through  all  the  operations,  fltictional  and  unitarian,  in 
the  tens  before  it  advances  to  the  hundreds,  and  so  on.  Geometry,  a  favorite 
subject  with  the  old  masters,  is  not  now  admitted  into  the  one-class  school, 

*  It  mny  be  neceiaary  to  ttat«  the  eTwU  for  which  these  days  are  fkmoin :  18th  Janaary,  1701, 
PinMia  become  a  kingilofn ;  18th  February,  1546,  Luther  dfed ;  16th  Jfane,  1815,  Battle  of  Belle 
Alliance;  3d  Augiist,  1770,  Frederick  Wilfi»m  ill.  born;  15th  Oetober,  17»5.  Kinr'B  Birthday; 
Itth  October,  1813,  Battle  of  Leipzig ;  31«t  October,  1517,  Reformation ;  lOtJt  NoTember,  1483, 
Lather  b6ra. 
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though  -we  And  H  soinetimee  taaght  in  the  upper  daasee  of  a  aix-dafls  adbocH  m. 
oonnection  with  designing. 

For  leave  to  go  into  the  higher  parts  of  arithmetic,  proportion,  decimals,  ex- 
traction of  roots,  not  for  application  in  the  school,  but  lor  their  own  unprore- 
mtfit,  application  may  be  made  to  the  proyincial  government    • 

*l.  WRrrnro  is  to  be  tanght  with  an  especial  view  to  acquiring  a  plain  and 
flowing  hand,  aod,  secondly,  to  learning  how  to  set  dear  copies  of  single  letters 
and  strokes  in  proper  succession  for  the  school  The  copies  executed  by  the 
pupils  are  to  be  at  once  exercises  in  caligraphy  and  an  intellectual  discipline. . 
The  method  of  teaching  to  write  is  to  be  learnt  along  with  the  practice  in 
writing. 

8.  B&.4wnra  in  the  Seminary  must  not  go  beyond  introductory  lessons  in  the 
linear  representation  of  simple  objects. 

9.  Music  is  cultivated  in  the  seminary  for  moral  and  church  objects.  The 
art  is  never  to  be  regarded  as  its  own  end.  The  field  of  instruction  here  is  one 
of  deep  and  earnest  moral  purpose ;  in  great  measure  a  sacred  purpose.  The 
seminary  has  to  form,  not  only  the  teacher  of  singing  for  the  school,  but  tiie  or* 
ganist  and  the  precentor  for  the  church. 

10.  Gtmxabtio.  11.  OARDENiyo. — ^Instruction  in  gardening,  cultivation  of 
fhiit-trees,  silk,  fta,  shall  be  given,  or  some  part  of  it^  ui  every  seminary ;  bat 
local  opportunities  will  determine  their  character. 

The  above  is  the  substance,  very  greatly  compressed,  of  a  document 
even  more  than  usually  involved  in  vague  and  abstract  language.  It  re- 
lates only  to  the  three  years'  course  in  the  seminary,  and  one  of  its  main 
objects  is  to  restrict  the  variety  and  ambitiousness  of  the  previous  sys- 
tem. How  far  even  the  limited  course  here  prescribed  can  be  carried 
out,  depends  necessarily  on  how  far  the  young  men,  at  their  admission  to 
the  seminary,  are  qualified  to  commence  the  course  here  described.  As 
I  have  already  said,  the  ereater  part  of  them  come  so  raw  and  unculti- 
vated, that  they  require  the  greater  part  of  the  first  year  to  make  them 
fit  to  begin  their  training.  On  every  side  in  Prussia  are  heard  complaints 
of  the  want  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  prdparanden^  as  they  are 
called,  before  their  entry  at  the  seminary,  let  these  youths  have  all 
had  the  advantages  of  the  elementary  school,  generally  a  six-class  school, 
tip  to  fourteen,  and  have  since  that  time  been  professing  to  prepare 
themselves  speciallv  for  entrance  at  the  seminary.  As  they  can  not  en- 
ter the  seminary  till  eighteen,  (in  Prussia,)  and  as  the  seminary  professes 
to  make  very  little  addition  to  the  matters  taught  in  the  elementary 
school,  but  mainly  to  practice  and  fix  what  has  h^  there  learnt,  it  must 
excite  our  wonder,  what  have  these  youths  been  doing  in  the  interval 
between  leaving  school  and  applying  for  admission  at  the  seminary,  that 
they  come  so  ill  prepared? 

The  principle  which  appears  to  govern  that  reform  of  the  North  Ger- 
man seminaries,  which  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  eight  years,  or 
is  still  in  progress,  may  be  best  described  by  its  contrast  to  that  whidi  it 
has  supplanted.  The  aim  of  the  seminaries  in  the  last  generation  was 
less  to  train  the  future  schoolmaster  for  the  technical  work  of  teaching 
children  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  than  to  give 
him  a  complete  mental  culture.  The  old  seminary  was  a  university  on  a 
small  scale,  and  confined  to  a  particular  faculty  its  science  of  padagogih. 
It  had  some  of  the  excellencies,. and  many  of  the  defects,  of  the  German 
university;  it  had  its  elevated,  universal,  super-professional  aim,  and 
breadth  of  culture ;  it  had  also  its  defects  of  method ;  its  frittering  of  the 
matters  taught  into  so  many  abstract  branches,  erected  into  sdences,  and 
theoretically  lectured  upon,  not  taught  The  old  seminary  teacher  was 
a  professor,  who  gave  his  courses  of  logic,  PddagogiJs^  Didactihy  Me- 
thodik,  anthropology  or  psychology.  The  seminarists  were  students  who 
sat  listening  to  these  lofty  harangues,  and  writing  out  their  Hejten  firom 
them.    A  few  among  them  caught  from  him  a  love  of  knowledge,  and  an 
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ttndefiiMd  ambition  tar  iot^lectual  self^developiiieDt;  m«iawhi1e;»  thet 

^reat  mass  of  them  comprehended  little  of  all  they  heard^  and  went  awaj 
m  ignorance  of  the  rudiments,  while  the  technical  qualifications  for  their 
Ititure  vocation  were  neglected  by  alL  A  master  so  tamed  out  into  Hfor 
was  not  only  not  qualified,  he  was  positively  unfitted,  for  his  duties.  Hi» 
found  himself^  with  an  unsatisfied  intellectual  craving,  condemned  to  an 
inferior  social  position,  to  a  starving  salary,  without  prospect  of  promo- 
tion, and  bound  to  a  labor  which  he  despised.  Even  if  be  liked  teach- 
ing, his  wish  was  to  teach  as  he  had  been  taught,  and  he  began  to  lecture 
his  diildren  on  natural  science,  on  astronomy,  on  history  or  theology,  or 
on  the  beauties  of  Schiller,  according  to  his  taste.  His  dissatisfoction 
with  his  own  lot  in  life  begot  a  political  discontent  Though  he  dared 
not  utter  this,  he  felt  it  keenly.  The  agitations  of  1848-9  were  a 
"  schoolmasters'  revolution."  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  here  if  this 
be  true  or  not ;  it  is  suflicient  that  such  a  belief  is  generally  entertaihed^ 
at  least  among  the  governments,  and  the  classes  connected  with  them. 
The  reaction  against  the  old  system  was  rapid  in  proportion,  to  the  im- 
minence of  the  danger.  This  reaetioQ  was  partly  one  of  purely  educa- 
tionaL  theory^  partly  one  of  political  alaruL  A  sounder  eduoational  opin- 
ion proscribed  at  once  the  aim  and  the  method  hitherto  pursued.  The 
proper  aim  of  the  seminary  was  perceived  to  be,  not  to  educate  its  pupils 
as  men,  but  to  train  them  as  schoolmasters.  The  forming  and  develop- 
ment of  the  understanding  were  here  entirely  out  of  placa  The  whole 
scientific  furniture  of  the  old  semiuary  was  turned  out  of  doors.  Pdda- 
gogik,  name  and  thing,  were  banished,  and  at  most,  the  practical  man- 
agement of  a  school  {^huUnifuf^)  was  retained  as  a  subject  of  lessons  for 
one  hour  per  week.  Physics,  the  favorite  branch  of  the  old  teacherS| 
were  to  cease  as  science,  and  their  place  taken  by  HeiouUhahinde^  or  obr 
servation  of  the  phenomena  of  our  own  neighborhood.  The  vague  and 
aimless  "  history,"  upon  which  so  much  time  had  been  hitherto  wasted* 
was  supplanted  by  the  more  manageable  ^'history  of  our  fatherland,"  i.  t,^ 
of  Prussia  in  Prussian  seminaries,  of  Saxony  m  the  Sazon^  kc  The 
"  so-called  classical  literature "  of  Germany  was  absolutely  prohibitedi 
even  for  private  reading,  and  in  its  place  a  select  library,  chiefiy  compi- 
lations  of  modem  writers,  was  ordered  for  the  seminary.  Finally,  learn* 
ing  by  rote  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  formal  exercise  of  the  under* 
standing;  and  instead  of  knowledge,  the  object  proposed  to  the  student 
was  the  acquisition  of  the  teehm'cal  focilities  which  the  children  were  to 
learn  from  him. 

These  were  the  educational  principles  of  the  .reform :  of  the  political 
principles  involved  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  speak.  It  is  as  mudh 
in  the  interest  of  the  schoolmasters  themselves  as  in  that  of  the  existing 
social  order,  that  thev  should  have  learnt  to  know  their  own  place  in  it 
The  spirit  of  independence,  self-reliance  and  intellectual  ambition  which 
the  old  seminary  fostered,  m^de  them  not  only  dangerous  to  church  and 
state,  but  unhappy  in  their  confined  sphere  of  life.  The  young  teachers 
whom  the  seminaries  are  now  turning  out,  as  for  as  I  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  observing  them,  are  of  a  very  different  temper.  The  official  re- 
ports from  all  the  departments  concur  in  stating,  in  the  words  of  that  of 
Merseberg,  (March,  1858,)  that  *^  the  former  eagerness  for  emancipation 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  had  disap^ared."  The  older  teachers,  if 
they  retain  the  feeling,  find  it  necessary  to  conceal  it.  A  spirit  of  subr 
ordiinatioi^  of  contentment  with  their  lot,  and  acquiescence  in  church 
authority,  is  now  prevalent  His  energy  has  perhaps  gone  with  it,  but 
at  anjT  rate  his  restlessness  has  disappeared. 

This  result  has  not  been  attained  exclusively  by  lepressive-  measures. 
Within  the  last  few  yean  great  efforts  have  been  made  tO  improve  tho 
lalaries  of  the  teachers. 


PTOIIC  DTSTRUCnON  IK  BELGIUM. 


ARKA— POPtrLATIOK--^OTBftlrM«lfT--in8'r01tT. 

Belgium,  m  at  present  constituted,  is  bonmled  on  the  north  hy  Holland, 
on  the  east  by  Germany,  on  the  south  by  France,  and  on  the  West  by  the 
English  Channel,  and  has  an  area  of  11,818  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion (in  1868)  of  4,803,021  inhabitants.  It  was  established  as  an  independ- 
ent kingdom  in  1880,  and  according  to  the  charter  of  1881,  is  a  **eoiMti- 
tutional,  representatire,  and  hereditary  monarchy."  Hie  legialatiye  power 
is  vested  in  the  King,  the  Chamber  of  Representatires,  and  the  Senate. 
The  royal  succession  is  in  the  direct  male  line,  in  the  order  of  primogeni- 
ture. The  executive  is  vested  in  six  departments,  (ministriSs^)  with  a  res- 
ponsible minister  at  the  hend  of  each.  The  Roman  catholic  religion  is 
professed  by  nearly  the  entire  population  of  Belgium:  the  protestaTits, 
according  to  tlie  last  census,  numbering  less  than  18,000,  while  the  Jews 
ntimber  scarcely  2,000.  But  the  ihllest  liberty  is  allowed  to  the  expres- 
sion of  religious  opinions,  and  to  modes  of  worship.  In  every  department 
of  industry,  Belgium  ranks  high  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  Is  carried  on  extensively, 
and  in  great  peribction. 

Long  before  the  christian  era,  the  nation  of  the  Belgians  had  giren  its 
name  to  one  of  the  tliree  grand  divisions  of  ancient  Ganl,  mentioned  in 
Ca»ar^s  Commentaries.  What  was  called  Belgium  then,  comprised  all 
the  territor)'  between  the  Rhine,  the  Vosges  mountains,  the  Mame,  the 
Seine,  and  the  Ocean,  and  was  inhabited  by  twenty-fbnr  different  nations 
or  tribes,  collectively  called  **  Belgians." 

liost  of  these  tribes  had  an  oligsrchica)  or  repnblican  form  of  gorem- 
ment ;  tlieir  chief  occupation  was  the  chase,  and  war  was  their  delight. 
They  also  had  dieir  religion  and  their  priests,  the  Druids,  who  formed  a 
distinct  class  of  society,  living  mostly  in  the  deepest  seclusion  of  the  for- 
ests, where  they  performed  the  mysterious  rites  of  their  religion,  and 
cultivated  the  sciences  and  poetr}-.  They  were  not  only  the  priest.*,  poets, 
philosophers,  physicians,  and  judges,  of  the  nation,  but  likewise  the  first 
educators  of  youth.  Ever}'  Druid  had  his  disciples,  his  scholars,  yonng 
men,  who  intended  to  become  members  of  the  sacred  order,  and  who  Were 
itf^ructed  not  only  in  the  reHgious  rites,  btit  Iftewise  in  poetry,  rhkorio, 
astronomy,  phyaicB,  fto. 

The  mo^t  anoient^hrcddical  Mhool,  «tecordtng  to  Du  Baulary,  was  at 
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Bibracte,  (-1  M.'an.)  Another  centre  of  educational  cflforts  was  the  Greek 
Colony  at  MarsLlia,  (J/a/vei7/c.t,)  which  haU  more  a  literary  than  a  relig- 
ious character,  and  which  erected  numerous  branchrschools  throughout 
Gaul. 

Afler  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance  by  the  Belgians,  the  Romans  be- 
came masters  of  the  whole  of  Gaul,  about  the  year  50  before  Christ,  and 
during  the  five  centuries  they  occupied  the  country,  erected  many  schools 
for  the  propagation  of  their  religion,  institutions,  and  language.  We 
thus  fifid  in  the  fourth  century,  independent  of  the  ancient  schools  of  Mar- 
seilles and  Autun,  that  most  of  the  larger  cities  in  Gaul  had  educational 
establishments  of  various  kinds,  especially  at  Lyons,  which  was  the  liter- 
ary centre  of  Gaul,  Bordeaux,  Toulonse,  Norbonne,  and  many  otlier 
places.  Among  these  schools,  some  had  been  established  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  emperors,  others  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  themselves. 
There  were  also  numerous  firee  schools. 

!rhe  imperial  schools,  (auditor ia,)  were  to  be  found  in  the  principal  cen- 
tres of  population,  and  were  intended  for  the  higher  studies.  Hie  pro- 
fessors were  exclusively  i^pointed  by  the  emperor,  and  received  a  large 
salary.  The  students  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the  city  prefect, 
and  a  very  strict  discipline  was  maintained.  In  a  oode  of  laws  of  the 
year  370,  we  read:  **  The  emperor  requires  of  every  student  a  certificate 
from  the  magistrate  of  hia  province,  and  that  his  name,  his  profession,  his 
residence,  be  inscribed  on  the  public  register.  He  recommends  that  the 
young  men  do  not  waste  their  time  in  theatres  and  plays,  and  that  their 
education  be  finished  at  the  completion  of  their  twentieth  year.  He  chaises 
the  city  prefect  with  the  superintendence  of  the  students ;  this  magistrate 
has  fall  authority  to  punish  the  idle  and  negligent^  and  to  draw  up  an  an» 
nual  report" 

The  Roman  power,  which  had  fi>r  a  century  been  growing  weaker 
and  weaker,  was  at  last  completely  overthrown  by  Clovis,  king  of  the 
Franks,  at  the  battle  of  Soissons,  in  486 ;  and  the  countries  now  called 
France  and  Belgium,  as  also  some  parts  of  western  Germany,  formed  one 
empire,  the  empire  of  the  Franks. 

Christianity  had  already  taken  root  in  many  parts  of  this  dominion,  but 
without  any  legal  sanction.  Clovis,  however,  soon  after  his  accession  to 
tlie  throne,  adopted  the  christian  religion ;  and  it  can  truly  be  said,  that 
when  he  and  three  thousand  of  his  nobles  bent  the  knee  before  die  cross, 
in  the  cathedral  ot  Rheims,  on  Chi-istma»<lay,  and  were  baptised  by  St. 
Remiy  they  determined  the  destinies  of  the  worid.  In  exchange  for  the 
moRd  and  religious  faith  which  they  received,  they  placed  at  the  service 
of  cbrbttianity,  all  the  strength  of  a  young  nation^  that  had  not  yet  been 
conoptad  iby  the  depraved  morals  of  the  By^EMitine  «mpife. 

As  in  all  the  newly-christianized  countries,  the  eduoa^KMi  of  youth 
fbrmad^onp  o^  the  most  important  branohes  of  the- ^cUu^V  activity,. and 
with  every  new  church  and  monastery,  a  school  was  also  established. 
With  ragard  to  these  schools,  Oxanam,  in  his  History  of  Christian  Civilk' 
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wathn,  says :  '*  The  monasteries  of  this  time,  some  with  a  population  <^ 
three  hundred  to  five  hundred  monks,  were  like  fortresses,  arresting  the 
incursions  of  the  heathen  tribes ;  they  were  immovable  colonies  iu  the 
midst  of  the  moving  population ;  they  were  schools  of  sacred  and  profane 
science,  as  well  as  of  industry  and  agriculture.'' 

Tlie  successors  of  Ckms,  the  Merovingian  kings,  gradually  lost  their 
power,  and  in  752,  Pepin  sent  the  last  <^  thai  race,  Childerich  III.,  into  a 
convent,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  pope,  declared  himself  king  of  the 
Franks.  He  was  the  first  of  the  famous  raee  of  the  Carlovingians,  and  his 
son  was  Charlemagne,  who^  at  the  death  of  his  brother  Carloman,  found 
himself  sole  ruler  of  the  vast  monarchy  of  the  Franks,  extending  from 
the  river  Eidar  to  the  £bfo  and  the  Tiber,  and  firom  the  ooean  to  the  river 
Theiss  in  Hungary. 

Charlemagne  not  only  conquered  all  these  countries  in  order  to  keep 
them  as  useful  vassals  in  case  of  war,  and  to  increase  his  fiime,  wealth, 
and  power,  but  he  likewise  made  great  exertions  to  civilize  the  people  by 
giving  them  a  good  education.  Charles  himself  eommenced  to  study, 
when  already  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  and  thus  set  his  whole  people 
a  good  example.  He  surrounded  himself  with  a  number  of  eminent 
learned  men,  such  as  .Alcuin  and  Eginhard.  At  his  couit  he  established 
the  so-called  palace-school,  (ecole  palaUnej)  whidi  accompanied  him  wher- 
ever he  went,  and  served  as  a  seminary  and  a  model  for  the  many  schools 
which  at  his  command  were  fomnded  throughout  his  vast  empire*  He 
frequently  visited  tiie  schools  himself  and  personally  satisfied  himself  of 
llie  progress  made  by  the  scholars. 

The  most  famous  schoob  in  Belgium,  during  this  and  the  succeeding 
reigns,  were  those  at  Liege,  Lobbes,  and  Qemblouz.  They  were  destroyed 
by  the  Normans,  who  ravaged  the  coasts  of  western  Europe,  and  in  many 
cases  penetrated  far  into  the  interior,  but  were  again  re-established  about 
the  year  971,  by  the  strenuous  exerti<)ns  of  bishop  Notger.  The  Belgian 
provinces  at  that  period  formed  part  of  Lorraine,  one  of  the  three  portions 
into  which  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  had  been  divided,  at  the  trea^'  of 
Verdun,  among  his  three  grandsons. 

The  most  characteristic  fbttnre  of  the  Belgian  schools  during  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries,  was  their  extreme  orthodoxy;  but  notwithstanding 
this,  science  flourished  under  the  direction  of  bi^ops  Notger,  Durand, 
Waton,  and  others,  so  that  not  Mrithout  reason  this  period  has  been  called 
the  golden  age  ctf  the  Netherlands.  The  crowds  of  scholars  which  at 
that  time  flocked  to  the  sdiool  at  Ll^ge,  has  by  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
period,  been  compared  to  the  swarms  of  bees  which  in  summer  hover 
round  the  blossoming  riirubs.  Li^ge  was  called  the  Athens  of  the  North, 
and  when  Waison  died,  the  following  epitaph  was  inseribed  on  his  lomb- 
eUdtiei  *Atke  rtufi'tmmdui  ^uam  twpat  Ifoas' f^eaiMfes."— <The  world 
wm  die  befoMr'iT'seeoitd  Watton  apipesrs.) . 

•Othter  wetyfiimowsMdwwto^BdBtedfat  the  M^nartciPfi of  Saint  Fraud  and 
of  Saint  Bvheri,  where  all  the  scienoes  and  arts  were  taught;  special  atten- 
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attention  being  given  to  setipltnre,  painting,  and  aninc.  The  miting 
done  on  parchment,  fdr  the  prepuration  of  wfai<^  there  "were  Bpecial  work- 
flhopB  in  every  conrent;  wax  tablets  and  the  hai4  of  trees  were  also  eat^ 
ployed;  the  price  of  books  was  of  course  veiy  high.  Thus  we  read 
that  the  Countess  Grec6a  d'Anjoa  paid  for  one  eopj  of  the  Homilies  of 
Hairaon  of  Halberstadt,  two  hnndred  sheep,  five  quartars  of  w|ieaty  as 
many  of  rye  and  millet,  and  a  number  of  sable-«kiQs. 

The  consequence  was,  that  most  of  the  'instnietieQ  was  given  orally, 
and  on  the  walls  were  frequently  fanag  up  great  parchments,  representing 
in  the  shape  of  a  tree  the  history  and  genealogy  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  catalogue  of  virtues  and  vices,  &c«  Numerous  monks  were  employed 
in  each  convent  in  copying  oaietuUy  books  of  every  imaginable  kind,  and 
libraries  were  formed,  small  if  compared  with  the  immense  collections  of 
books  to  be  found  in  our  great  cides,  but  of  the  grealest  value  in  those 
ages,  sinee  they  formed  the  asmories  irom  which  new  weapons  were  con- 
stantly supplied  for  the  wariare  waged  against  darkness  and  ignoravie^. 
Each  cathedral-school  had  such  a  library,  veary  appropriately  called  ^'armo- 
rium,"  One  o£  the  AMst  impectant  was  that  of  GembknuL,  with  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  viriumes. 

For  a  long  time  Belgium  iiad  no  univerai^  of  its  own,  and  all  who 
wished  to  ei^oy  the  benefit  of  a  uaiversity^ueatiMi,  went  to  foreign 
countries,  chiefly  io  France.  The  organizatiMi  of  the  universities,  and 
particularly  that  of  Paris,  had  greatly  dimiaished  the  •attendance  at  the 
cathedral  and  convent-schools,  and  thns  we  .find,  that  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  only  a  few  of  these  establishments  were  yet  an  operation*  The 
cler^  were  so  amch  occnpied  with  thesr  tempotal  afiaks,  that  the  severe 
discipline  of  the  convents  began  to.dissftpear. 

These  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  fimndation  of  numerous  colleges, 
which  attracted  the  whole  of  the  by  youth*  gave  the  last  blow  to  the 
ancient  schools,  nad  especially  to  the  convent-schools.  The  cathednd- 
sdHM^s  were  then  exclusively  reserved  fiyr  the  instniction  of  ecclesiastics, 
and  for  the  mass  of  the  lay  population  this  so-called  '*  ch^ter-schools  *' 
and  primary  schools,  (Scole$  chapiiraka  and  4CqUs  it^eriures^)  were  founded. 

The  Lateran  eowcil  of  1216  issued  the  followii^  decree:  '*As  the 
Cfaoreh  of  God,  yke  a  good  mother,  considers  it  her  duty  to  see  that  the 
duklrcn  of  the  poor  are  not  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  education, 
every  cathedral  is  to  han^e  a  teacher  who  will  gratuitously  instruct  iJhe  poor 
children."  This  decree  was  also  carried  out  in  Belgium,  where  about  this 
time  we  find  the  foUowing  seiioels :  '^  chapte^rAchools  "  or  great  schools, 
chiefly  attended  by  the  children  <of  the  burghers  and  weU-to-do  trades- 
men, and  the  "  priwnty  ■ohooki "  or  lit^e  aoboolt,  £ar  the  children  of  ihe 
pote. 

in  several  ps*ta  of  the  ooiintry,. and  especially  in  the  doct^  of  Bcabant 
and  the  county  of  Flanders,  thosnpvo»ea«therity  iniidacational  matlers 
belcMiged  ta  the  Dnke  or  County  and  tibe  inunediiite  anperintendfiace  of 
es«h««dMol  mmm  tkadunds^of  a  saheolwisttr  noimnt|tai<  either. hy /the 
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H  sorereign  or  by  the  chapter.    At  the  head  of  the  *^  great  schools  **  there 

^.  were  riictors.     The  rectors  and  schoolmasters  appointed  the  sub-rectors  for 

i.  the  "  little  schools."     The  admintstratioa  of  the  school  was  managed  sim- 

d  ultaneously  by  the  chapter,  the  schoolmasters,  and  the  magistrate.    In 

f  die  country  districts  the  schools  were  mostly  kept  by  the  clergy-men.    AH 

t  these  regulations  apply  to  a  great  many  cases,  but  there  was  no  uniform 

legislation ;  everything  depended  on  the  customs,  varying  in  each  province 
,  and  each  town  or  village.    But  this  is  certain,  that  the  feudal  lords  re- 

served to  themselves  all  authority  in  edneational  matters,  which  led  to 
frequent  disputes  with  the  clergy.  The  course  of  studies  in  the  "  little 
fichools "  was  limited  to  elementary  knowledge  and  the  introduction  to 
1  )onatus,  whilst  in  the  '*  great  schools  "  it  comprised  morals,  grammar,  and 
music. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  (1884)  Belgium  became  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the'  Dukes  of  Burgundy.  Of  these,  Philip  the  Good 
especially  did  much.fi>r  education  by  founding  new  schools  and  libraries. 
About  this  tims,  also,  there  flourished  in  Belgium,  the  so-called  ^  chambers 
of  rhetoric,"  (chambres  de  rhitarique^  whose  members  belonging  mostly  to 
the  burghers  and  artisans,  practised  declamation  and  cultivated  poetry. 
The  names  of  most  ot  these  institutions  indicated  their  poetical  character. 
The  most  ancient  of  them  called  itself  **  the  book,"  another  one  was  called 
"tlie  corn-flower,"  "the  violet,"  **  the  fieur  de  lys."  The  two  last  men- 
tioned united  towards  the  end  of  the  fiileenth  century,  under  the  name, 
<*  the  garland  of  Mary."  Similar  institutions  were  found  in  all  the  Bel- 
gian cities ;  they  organized  amongst  themselves  public  festivals,  consisting 
of  dramatic  representations  and  dialo^es,  generally  on  religious  subjects, 
such  as,  "  The  first  joy  of  Mary,"  "  The  play  of  the  holy  sacrament,"  &c^ 
but  also  with  titles  such  as,  **  How  one  can  meet  joyously  and  part  in 
friendship. '  Taken  as  a  whole,  these  festivals  were  the  commencement 
of  dramatic  art,  but  they  likewise  had  a  certain  influence  on  manners, 
and  stimulated  the  intellectual  taste.  There  were  also  questions  given  to 
be  answered  by  competitive  discourses.  Among  these  questions  we  find 
the  following :  "  Wky  does  peace^  though  so  ardently  desired,  delay  its  ap- 
pearance r*  "  What  ought  to  he  the  greatest  consolation  of  a  dying  man  r* 
"  Which  is  better,  peace  or  war  f*  The  society  which  gained  the  prize, 
had  the  right  to  propose  another  question  in  its  turn.  The  prizes  gen- 
erally consisted  of  silver  cups.  Often  there  were  two  prizes  given,  one 
for  a  French  discourse,  and  another  for  a  Flemish  one.  On  account 
of  their  usefulness  these  societies  enjoyed  certain  advantages  and  special 
privileges.  Thus  they  received  on  certain  days  a  subsidy  from  the  mag- 
istrate. They  frequently  acted  as  the  mouth-piece  of  public  opinion,  and 
in  a  bold  and  spirited  manner  subjected  the  measures  of  the  government 
to  a  bitter  criticism,  and  for  this  reason  they  were  finally  suppressed. 

The  Dukes  of  Burgundy  occupied  the  country  for  about  a  century,  and 
during  their  rule  die  famous  University  of  Ixmvain  was  founded,  (in  1426,) 
which  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  a  wide-spread  reputatioD,  and  was  attended 
by  6,000  students,  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

29 
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During  the  fifleenth  century,  so  rich  in  new  inventions  and  discoreriefl, 
most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  made  great  progress  in  all  the  branches  of 
intellectual  activity.  The  study  of  the  ancient  classics  was  revived,  and 
just  at  that  time  Gutenberg  discovered  the  means  of  multiplying  indefi- 
nitely the  masterpieces  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  and  learning. 
This  did  not  remain  without  influence  on  Belgium,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy 
fact,  that  here  were  not  only  found  learned  men,  whose  names  shed  an  im- 
mortal lustre  on  the  country  that  produced  them,  but  that  education  was  not> 
as  in  most  other  European  countries,  confined  to  the  rich  land  the  noble,  but 
that  even  the  poorest  could  share  in  its  benefits.  Elementary  schools  for 
all  classes  of  society  were  numerous,  excellent,  and  well-conducted,  and  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to.  find  a  man  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  who  did  not  know  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  while  in  the  cities  many 
were  to  be  found  who  could  speak  two  or  three  languages. 

Fron>  the  dominion  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  the  Netherlands  passed 
into  that  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  as  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  through  his  wife  the  Duchess 
of  Burgundy,  inherited  all  these  countries.  His  grandson  was  Charles  Y., 
born  at  Ghent  in  the  year  1500,  who  was  declared  of  age  in  1516,  and 
thus  found  himself,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  king  of  Spain,  Naples, 
Sicily,  the  two  Indias,  and  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  and  three  years 
later,  by  the  death  of  Maximilian,  emperor  of  Germany.  The  brightest 
gem  in  his  crown  was  without  doubt  the  Netherlands ;  here  were  large 
and  populous  cities,  centers  of  European  commerce  and  manufactures; 
here  arts  and  sciences  flourished,  so  as  to  rival  even  the  famous  court 
of  the  Mediceans  at  Florence.  The  contemporary  writers  cannot  speak 
highly  enough  of  the  immense  wealth  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  Neth- 
erlands at  this  time.  Tlie  innate  liberal  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  naturally 
prompted  them  soon  to  embrace  the  new  religious  doctrines  of  the  Refi^r- 
matioh,  for  which  the  way  had  been  prepared  by  the  writings  of  Erasmus ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  ordinances  against  the  new  doctrines,  they  soon  found 
their  way  into  most  of  the  schools  of  the  country,  but  whilst  in  the  north- 
em  provinces,  (at  present  Holland,)  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Reformation 
took  firm  root,  in  the  southern  provinces,  (Belgium,)  political  liberty  was 
placed  in  the  foreground. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  no  very  violent  means  were  employed 
to  check  this  growing  spirit  of  independence,  because  the  attention  of  the 
emperor  was  so  much  occupied  by  the  affairs  of  his  German  and  Italian 
provinces,  and  by  various  foreign  wars.  The  liberty  of  teaching,  however, 
which  had  hitherto  existed,  was  entirely  taken,  away,  and  teachers  were 
henceforth  required  to  have  a  certificate  fix)m'  the  clergyman  of  their 
town,  stating  their  good  character,  their  orthodoxy,  and  their  fidelity  to 
the  Roman  religion.  The  number  of  schools  and  scholars  consequently 
diminished  rapidly.  One  of  the  writers  of  the  period  says :  "  It  is  sufii- 
cient  to  examine  the  books  that  wero  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  bigoted  exercises  which  they  had  to  go  through,  to  find 
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the  cause,  why  a  people,  that  once  ranked  firsb  amongst  the  civilized  na- 
tions, was  brought  to  such  a  state  of  ignorance."  This  reaction  against 
all  intellectual  development  in  the  lower  classes,  soon  bore  its  fruits ;  half 
a  century  sufficed  to  destroy  the  edifice  built  up  by  many  generations.  On 
the  25th  October,  1555,  Charles  the  Fiflh,  tired  of  the  cares  and  troubles 
of  an  imperial  crown,  publicly  abdicated  at  Brussels,  in  favor  of  his  son, 
Philip  II.,  and  retired  to  the  Spanish  convent  of  St.  Juste. 

Philip  II.,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  Spain,  had  no  love  for  the  Bel- 
gian is  and  this  absence  of  affection  was  mutual.  Educated  by  the  Jesuits, 
he  had  become  most  intolerant  in  his  religious  views,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  despotic  monarch,  endowed  with  a  sombre  character  and  a  thoroughly 
Spanish  pride,  which  led  him  to  despise  ever^'thing  foreign,  and  every  new 
and  reformatory  measure.  In  the  most  cruel  manner  the  political  and  relig- 
ious liberties  of  the  Belgians  were  oppressed.  Long  and  sanguinary  was 
the  war  waged  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  against  their  foreign  op- 
pressors, which  was  finally  ended  by  the  declaration  of  independence  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  title  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces,  whilst  in  the  southern  portion  the  Spaniards  maintained  them- 
selves. 

The  result  of  these  long  wars,  and  the  final  victory  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Belgium,  may  well  be  imagined ;  and  more  than  in  any  other  sphere  it 
showed  itself  in  that  of  education,  which  was  placed  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy.  This  applies  chiefly  to  the  instruction  of  the 
children  of  the  common  people,. though  the  evil  influence  of  this  state  of 
affairs  also  showed  itself  to  some  extent  at  the  higher  schools  and  the  uni- 
versities. Elementary  instruction  was, almost  entirely  confined  to  prayers 
and  the  little  catechism.  The  attendance  at  the  Sunday  schools  was 
made  obligatory  for  children  and  servants,  and  a  dereliction  from  this 
rule  was  punished  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 

For  a  short  time  Belgium  formed  an  independent  Duchy,  under  the  rule 
of  Archduke  Albert  and  his  wife  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  11.,  but  as 
they  had  no  children,  the  country  again  reverted  to  Spain  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  frequent  wars  between  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  Belgium  was  generally  the  seat  of  the  war,  anCl  Ih  most 
cases,  peace  was  concluded  at  Belgium's  expense. 

After  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  which  terminated  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  it  was  ceded  to  Austria,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
again  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace,  a  mild  government,  and  consequent 
state  of  prosperity.  The  brightest  period  of  the  Austrian  rule,  was  the 
reign  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  who  ascended  the  thnjne  in  1 740. 
Tliis  noble-minded  wdhnan  devoted  her  attention,  above  everything  else,  to 
the  education  of  the  people,*  which,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  had 
been  almost  entirely  neglected.  Hie  University  of  Louvain  was  com* 
pletely  reorganized,  and  in  order  to  give  a  national  character  to  supe- 


•  For  a  brief  notice  of  the  educational  work  of  the  EmpreM  Maria  Theraea,  sea  Studm  im 
Qerman  SduetUion,  and  Sekocl  Code*  qf  difftreni  countries. 
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was  now  of  coarse  fully  guaranteed,  and  many  schools  were  established 
after  the  French  model,  and  many  crude  plans  of  changing  the  system  of 
education  were  contemplated,  but  soon  overthrown  again  by  the  rapid 
changes  in  the  goyemment  of  the  new  Republic,  which  during  the  last 
years  of  its  existence  was  only  a  republic  in  name. 

In  the  year  1804,  this  unsatisfactory  state  was  brought  to  an  end,  when 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  crowned  himself  Emperor  of  the  French  and  succes- 
sor of  Charlemao^ne,  in  the  ancient  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris.  Bel- 
gium  formed  a  province  of  the  new  empire,  and  its  system  of  education 
was  completely  remodeled  on  the  French  imperial  plan. 

In  1814,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Belgium  was  again  united  to  IIollr.nd. 
Societies  were  formed  at  that  time  to  encourage  public  elementary  instruc- 
tion. 'These  societies  not  only  encouraged  and  aided  primary  schools, 
but  also  adult  schools  and  Sunday  schools,  and  a  beginning  was  made 
in  establishing  the  "  ecoles  gardienneSf**  institutions  destined  for  children 
of  the  tenderest  age.  In  1817  a  normal  school  was  established  at  Liege, 
whose  graduates  helped  to  break  up  the  antiquated  routine  of  the  country 
schools,  and  replace  it  by  rational  and  pleasing  methods  of  instruction.  In 
1822  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  schoolmaster 
in  the  higher  branches  of  public  schools,  who  were  not  authorizad  by  a 
central  board  of  examination.  A  thorough  system  of  inspection,  reports, 
and  full  publicity,  was  instituted. 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  the  political  course  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  during  its  supremacy  that  public 
primary  schools  worthy  of  the  name,  were  established  in  Belgium.  From 
1817  to  1828,  there  had  been  built  or  repaired  1,146  school-houses,  and 
668  teachers'  dwellings;  1,977  male  and  168  female  teachers  had  been 
examined  and  had  received  certificates  of  qualification,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  in  the  public  schools  had  increased  from  153,000  to  248,000.  In 
the  year  1830  the  number  of  schools  was  4,046,  and  the  number  of  schol- 
ars 293,000,  (157,000  boys  and  136,000  girls.) 

With  regard  to  educational  efforts  and  results,  Belgium  certainly  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  Dutch  government.  Political  reasons,  how- 
ever, led  to  the  revolution  of  1830,  by  which  Belgium  was  finally  separated 
from  Holland,  and  established,  with  the  consent  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  as  an  independent  country.  After  various  changes,  the  law  of 
1842  was  finally  adopted,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  system  of 
public  instruction  in  Belgium.  We  will  give  the  condition  of  the  system 
in  1850,  and  in  1868. 

OUTLINE  OF  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  1860. 
The  system  of  public  instruction  in  Belgium  in  1850,  was  as  follows: 
(1.)     Primary  schools,  including  day  schools  for  children  of  the  usual 
school  age  in  other  countries,  infant   schools  or  asylums,  and   Sunday 
schools  and  evening  schools  for  adults  whose  early  education  has  been 
neglected. 

(2.)     Superior  primary  or  high  schools,  in  all  the  large  towns. 
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BISTORT — ABEA — ^POPULATION. 

The  early  history  of  Denmark,  transmitted  to  us  in  the  old  sagas,  is 
almost  entirely  mythical.  All  we  know  with  certainty  is  that  Jutland 
and  the  Danish  islands  were  inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  warlike  tribe  of 
the  Goths,  calling  themselves  Danes  or  Normans,  who  through  their 
plundering  expeditions  became  the  terror  of  all  the  southern  and  western 
coasts  of  Europe.  They  formed  a  number  of  small  governments,  which 
were  first  united  into  one  by  king  Gorm  the  Old  (died  in  986  A.  D.,)  who 
thus  became  the  founder  of  the  Danish  monarchy.  In  965,  his  son 
Harald  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  which  was  soon  introduced 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  The  power  of  the  Danish  kings  grad 
ually  extended  to  other  countries,  and  reached  its  greatest  height  under 
Canute  (Knud)  the  Great  (1024,)  who  ruled  over  England,  Deninark, 
Norway,  and  Southern  Sweden.  England,  however,  soon  regained  its 
independence,  and  numerous  civil  wars  weakened  the  strength  of  the 
kingdom.  Another  brilliant  period  was  the  reign  of  Yaldemar  I  (1 157- 
1182)  and  Yaldemar  II  (1201-1241,)  who  conquered  Mecklenburg,  Hoi- 
stein,  Pomerania,  and  all  the  present  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia.  This 
period,  however,  was  very  brief.  Worthless  kings  followed,  civil  wars 
broke  out,  and  almost  the  whole  kingdom  was  conquered  by  Count  Ger- 
hard .of  Holstcin.  It  seemed  as  if  Denmark^s  last  hour  had  come ;  but 
in  the  person  of  the  Jutland  knight,  Niels  Ebbesen,  the  most  popular 
hero  of  Danish  history,  there  arose  a  liberator  who  kiUed  Gerhard  and 
expelled  the  foreigners. 

In  1897,  Queen  Margaret  concluded  the  so-called  Calmar  union,  uni- 
ting Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  which  lasted  only  a  short  time. 
During  the  reign  of  Christian  III,  the  doctrines  of  Luther^s  Reformation 
found  their  way  to  Denmark,  and  were  soon  introduced  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  In  1660,  Denmark  lost  Southern  Sweden,  which  was 
ceded  to  Sweden;  in  1814,  Norway  was  transferred  to  Sweden;  and 
after  the  unfortunate  war  of  1864  against  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  three 
Duchies  of  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Laucnburg,  were  ceded  to  Prussia^ 
thus  reducing  the  area  of  the  kingdom  to  14,558  English  square  miles 
(exclusive  of  Iceland,  the  Fserder,  and  the  Colonies,)  with  a  population 
of  about  1,800,000. 

The  present  constitution  of  Denmark,  embodied  in  the  charter  of  June 
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5,  1849,  and  reyised  in  September,  1865,  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  in 
Europe.  Through  its  beneficial  influence  the  consequences  of  the  last 
disastrous  wars  are  scarcely  felt,  the  finances  are  in  a  sound  condition, 
the  rich  resources  of  the  country  are  more  and  more  developed,  and  ed- 
ucation, science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  are  flourishing  to  a  degree 
which  might  well  put  to  shame  many  a  larger  country. 

mBTORIOAL  DEVIBLOPICEKT  OF  PtTBLIO  INSTBncn()ir. 

•Prior  to  the  Reformation,  there  was  no  regular  system  of  public  in? 
struction,  although  there  was  no  w^ant  of  schools,  not  only  in  all  the  con- 
yents,  but  likewise  in  the  larger  towns.  As  early  as  the  12th  century, 
mention  is  made  of  schools  in  Lund  and  Viborg.  During  the  18th  cen- 
tury, (hey  were  founded  in  Odense  and  Ribe,  and  in  the  year  1840  in 
Copenhagen.  These  schools  were  called  **  Latin  schools,"  but  were  by 
no  means  restricted  to  young  men  who  wished  to  follow  a  clerical  career. 
For  Latin  in  those  days  was  the  indispensable  language  for  all  higher 
trades,  and  these  schools  consequently  served  both  as  gymnasia  and  as 
real-schools.  It  seems,  however,  that  besides  these  schools,  there  were 
other  schools  in  some  of  the  towns,  as  there  is  a  church-ordinance  fix>m 
the  times  of  the  Reformation,  ordering  that  all  such  schools  shall  be 
abolished  and  the  children  placed  in  the  Latin  schools ;  but  in  the  coun- 
try there  were  certainly  no  schools  whatever. 

The  Ghurch-reformirs  devoted  much  attention  to  education.  The 
higher  schools  in  the  towns  were  reorganized  and  well  endowed,  and  a 
lower  grade  of  Latin  schools  were  instituted  in  all  towns,  correspond- 
ing to  the  burgher-schools  of  a  later  day,  and  which  the  children  from 
the  country  were  allowed  to  attend.  Besides  these  schools,  which  were 
under  the  supervision  of  the  clergy,  there  were  in  the  chief  towns  *^  writ- 
ing-schools ^  {Shriveskoler^)  for  boys  and  girls  and  others,  who  were  not 
prepared  to  learn  Latin,  under  the  care  of  the  municipal  author]tie& 

In  1688,  the  custom  of  employing  pupils  of  the  highest  class  of  the 
Latin  school  to  act  as  sextons,  was  abolished,  and  special  sextons  were 
appointed,  with  a  fixed  salary,  who  lived  near  the  church.  Students  of 
theology  had  the  preference  for  these  places,  and  one  of  their  chief  du- 
ties was  to  give  instruction  in  religion  to  the  school  children  once  a  week* 
This  instruction,  according  to  the  old  Danish  church-historian  Pontop- 
pidan,  **  consisted  in  the  sexton *s  gathering  the  youth  of  the  parish  onca 
a  week  at  one  of  the  largest  residences,  where  they  repeated  the  cate- 
chism after  him  till  they  knew  it  by  heart,  and  the  whole  was  wound  up 
with  a  good  hearty  meal,  and  plenty  to  drink." 

Early  in  the  18th  century,  various  effbrts  were  made  to  improve  public 
instruction,  chiefly  in  the  towns.  Under  the  lead  of  Magister  F.  Thes* 
trup,  who  began  his  career  in  Copenhagen  in  1702,  and  who  died  as 
bishop  in  Aalborg,  six  parish-schools  were  established  in  Copenhagen. 
But  even  in  the  country,  some  of  the  more  enlightened  noblemen  and 
landed  proprietors  commenced  about  this  time  to  establish  schools  at 
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their  own  expense,  and  obliged  their  tenants  to  send  their  children  to 
school.  After  the  peace  of  Fredericksborg  (1720,)  which  brought  to  an 
end  a  long  period  of  wars,  Frederick  IV  found  time  and  resources  for 
internal  improYements  and  education.  He  ordered  the  erection  on  the 
rojal  domains  of  two  hundred  and  forty  school  houses,  each  containing 
a  dwelling  for  the  teacher,  with  a  room  for  the  school.  These  houses 
were  so  well  built,  that  most  of  them  are  in  use  at  the  present  day.  By 
a  decree  of  March,  1721,  regulations  for  the  internal  organization  of  these 
schools  were  given  and  the  salary  of  teachers  fixed.  The  obligatory 
studies  were  simply  religion  and  reading,  but  if  the  parents  desired  it, 
children  were  instructed  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  for  which  a  small 
extra  sum  was  paid,  mainly  to  buy  writing  materials.  Children  were 
required  to  attend  school  from  their  fifth  to  their  eighth  year,  every  day 
for  five  or  six  hours ;  and  from  their  eighth  year  only  half  a  day.  All 
private  schools  were  placed  under  the  inspection  of  the  clergyman. 

These  measures  did  not  institute  a  general  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, for  the  king  did  not  act  in  his  capacity  as  head  of  the  State,  but  as 
a  private  landed  proprietor ;  but  his  example  was  followed  by  many 
other  landed  proprietors,  who  established  similar  schools  on  their  posses- 
sions. 

Christian  YI  (1780-1746)  first  introduced  a  general  system  of  public 
instruction.  By  a  decree  of  January  28,  1789,  it  was  ordained  that 
schools  be  established  in  every  village,  except  that  several  small  villages 
might  have  one  in  common.  The  schoohnaster  was  to  be  examined  by 
the  clergyman  before  entering  upon  his  duties,  and  must  be  found  qual- 
ified to  impart  instruction  in  religion,  reading,  writings  and  arithmetic. 
All  parents  were  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  school  from  their  fifth 
or  sixth  year.  The  supervision  of  the  schools  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergyman  and  the  bishop.  In  every  parish-school,  a  revenue  was 
created,  to  be  increased  by  collections,  fines,  gifts,  and  a  fixed  school-tax. 
The  money  was  applied  first  to  buying  text-books  and  writing- material, 
and  then  to  the  teacher^s  salary.  If  this  was  not  sufficient,  the  remain- 
der was  raised  by  a  reassessment  on  the  whole  diocese.  The  minimum 
salary  was  fixed  at  twelve  rix-dollars  per  annum,  besides  fi*ee  fuel,  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  com,  and  hay  for  two  cows.  The  schoolmaster  was 
authorized  to  take  an  entrance-fee  of  four  skillings  from  every  child,  and 
two  skillings  per  week  from  the  children  of  parents  able  to  pay.  During 
the  same  year  (1789)  about  thirty  Latin  schools  in  the  smaller  towns 
were  abolished  and  their  property  used  for  improving  the  common  Dan- 
ish schools.  These  measures  met  with  great  opposition  from  (he  nobility 
and  the  landed  proprietors,  and  in  many  cases  they  could  not  be  carried 
out;  and  in  the  year  following  (April,  1740)  a  new  decree  was  promul- 
gated, leaving  it  entirely  with  the  landed  proprietors  to  decide  what  kind 
and  how  many  schools  should  be  established  on  their  property,  and  to 
fix  the  teacher's  salary.  The  additional  tax  on  the  whole  diocese  was 
abolished.    Each  school  was  authorized  to  have  its  own  district  fund,  to 
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be  managed  by  tbe  wealthiest  landed  propriejbor.  The  consequence  was 
that  in  many  places  the  salaries  were  very  small,  and  that  discarded 
footmen,  old  soldiers,  shoemakers  and  tailors  filled  most  of  the  teachers' 
places.    This  state  of  affairs  continued  till  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1789  made  its  influence  felt  in  Denmark; 
more  liberal  ideas  gained  ground,  and  Frederick  YI  (regent  since  1784, 
king  1808-1839)  was  the  first  to  welcome  and  apply  them  to  the  educa- 
tion of  youth.  In  1789,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  administer  the 
schools  and  draw  up  a  plan  for  their  improvement.  This  committee  sub- 
mitted, July  29.  1814,  a  new  school-law,  which  was  promulguted,  and  in 
its  main  features  is  in  force  at  the  present  day.  In  tl^e  country,  in  every 
neighborhood,  elementary  schools,  each  of  two  classes,  were  to  be  estab- 
lished ;  wherever  a  village  was  too  poor  to  maintain  a  teacher  alone,  the 
children  should  be  sent  to  the  nearest  school ;  and  where  a  village  was 
too  large,  a  second  school  was  to  be  instituted.  In  every  town  an  ele- 
mentary burgher-school  was  to  be  estahlished,  and  wherever  it  was  pos- 
sible, also  higher  burgher  or  real-schools,  as  well  as  evening-classes  for 
adults  and  for  female  industries.  To  supply  qualified  teachers,  Semiua- 
ries  were  established,  the  first  in  1791  at  lonstrup,  in  Zealand  ;  and 
afterwards  four  more  were  erected,  at  Skaarup  in  Fyen,  at  Ly ngby,  Ra- 
num  and  Jellinge,  in  Jutland.  The  attendance  at  school  was  made 
strictly  obligatory,  for  the  king  wished  "  that  in  future  there  should  not 
be  a  single  human  being  in  Denmark  without  religious  knowledge,  and  who 
could  not  read  a  book,  write  a  letter,  and  have  some  skill  in  arithmetic." 

In  1819,  the  monitorial  or  Lancastrian  method  was  introduced  into  the 
military  school  in  Copenhagen  by  a  3'oung  officer,  Abrahamson,  who  had 
become  acquainted  with  it  in  France.  The  king  took  great  interest  in 
the  experiment,  and  in  1822  the  method  of  mutual  instruction  was 
recommended  for  all  elementary  schools.  The  system  was  assailed  by 
Diesterweg,  and  gradually  fell  into  disuse  or  was  greatly  modified.  In 
1828,  the  subject  of  physical  training  was  discussed,  and  soon  after 
gymnastics  were  introduced  into  all  the  schools  of  the  country,  as  one 
of  the  regular  branches  of  instruction.  By  a  royal  ordinance  of  1888, 
higher  burgher-schools  were  to  be  established  in  all  the  towns ;  this 
measure  was  gradually  carried  out,  and  in  1850  there  were,  in  forty-five 
out  of  the  sixty-five  towns  of  the  kingdom,  schools  of  this  grade,  besides 
the  already  existing  elementary  burgher-schools.  Some  years  later,  scy- 
eral  of  the  high-schools  (gymnasia)  were  changed  into  higher  real- 
schools  ;  this  was  done  at  Nyborg,  Slagelse,  Nakskow,  Vordingborg,  and 
Helsingdr.  Besides  these,  a  higher  real-school  was  established  at  Aar- 
haus.  Some  slight  modifications,  specially  with  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  were  made  in  1856. 

The  fii-st  decade  of  the  19th  century  ushered  in  a  new  era  in  the  inner 
history  of  Denmark.  Out  of  the  political  misfortunes  of  the  country  a 
strong  national  feeling  was  born,  which  manifested  itself  first  in  poetry. 
Oehlenschlaeger,  the  greatest  and  most  national  of  Danish  poets,  first 
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drew  his  inspiration  from  the  gloiious  memories  of  the  past  and  from  the 
ancient  sagas.  A  host  of  others  in  all  departments  of  literature  fol-. 
lowed  ;  a  national  school  of  art  developed  its^f,  as  well  in  painting  and 
sculpture  as  in  music.  The  national  feeling  was  wrought  up  to  the  high- 
est point  by  the  first  war  with  Germany  (1848-1850,)  and  the  last  disas- 
trous war  in  1864  has  not  diminished  its  intensity.  This  whole  moye- 
ment  could  not  remain  without  influence  on  the  schools  and  education 
of  youth.  Instruction  in  the  history  and  geography  of  the  North  (spe- 
cially Denmark^  as  well  as  of  Sweden  and  Norway)  was  introduced  into 
all  the  schools;  numerous  libraries,  chiefly  devoted  to  national  literature, 
were  established  all  over  the  country,  and  under  the  name  of  **  peasant 
high-schools  *^  (bandehoislcoler  or  folhehnsholer,)  courses  of  lectures  on 
history  and  literature  were  instituted  at  various  places.  At  present  the 
national  feeling,  particularly  in  the  common  schools,  is  frequently,  coup- 
led with  an  intense  hatred  of  every  thing  German  or  rather  Prussian ; 
but  as  years  roll  on,  time  will  exercise  its  mellowing  influence,  the  old 
strifes  will  he  forgotten,  and  the  two  nations  will  learn  to  know  and  re- 
spect each  other  better.  A  great  advance  in  this  direction  was  made  in 
1869,  at  the  annual  session  of  the  Archaeological  Congress,  when  two 
hundred  scmanU  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  amongst  them  many  from 
Germany,  assembled  in  Copenhagen ;  and  all  departed  with  an  expression 
of  the  kindliest  feelings  for  Denmark  and  with  clearer  views  of  her  na- 
tional peculiarities,  her  political  institutions,  her  literature  and  art,  than 
had  ever  before  been  entertained. 

PRESBNT  STSTEM  OF  PUBUO  INSTBUCTION. 

1.  Primary  Schools, 

The  general  supervision  of  primary  schools  is  intrusted  to  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.  The  whole  country  is  divided 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes  into  seven  dioceses,  each  with  a  bishop  at  the 
head,  who  also  superintends  the  educational  matters.  He  appoints  all 
teachers  in  the  country,  whilst  the  teachers  in  the  towns  are  appointed 
by  the  school-board  of  the  ^^amV^  (subdivision  of  the  diocese.)  The 
head -master  of  the  elementary  town-schools  is  appointed  by  the  king. 

The  school-districts,  each  with  its  district  school-board,  ai*e  arranged 
as  far  as  practicable  so  that  no  child  has  to  walk  further  than  one-fourth 
of  a  Danish  mile  to  school ;  where  the  &rm-houses  are  very  much  scat- 
tered, the  school  is  to  be  itinerant ;  that  is,  the  schoolmaster  has  a  fixed 
place  of  residence,  but  several  school-rooms  are  provided  in  different 
parts  of  his  district,  at  each  of  which  he  gives  instruction  in  succession. 
The  law  provides  that  good  and  convenient  roads  must  lead  to  every 
school,  cleared  of  snow  in  winter,  and  constantly  kept  in  repair,  &c. 

No  child  is  admitted  to  school  unless  it  has  reached  its  sixth  year;  and 
only  twice  a  year,  viz.,  on  the  first  days  of  May  and  December.  The 
scholars  are,  according  to  their  age  and  proficiency,  divided  into  two 
classes.    The  hours  of  instruction  are,  from  March  1  till  October  81,  from 
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8  till  11  A.  M.,  and  from  1  till  4  P.  If. ;  from  November  1  till  February 
28,  from  9  to  12  A.  M.,  and  from  1  till  8  P.  M.  Each  class  attends  school 
for  three  full  days  every  week.  Four  weeks  from  the  commencement  of 
the  harvest  there  is  no  school,  in  order  that  children  may  be  free  to 
assist  in  the  harvest  field.  The  scholars  of  the  highest  class  are  to  attend 
school  only  two  full  days  each  week  from  the  first  of  June  till  the  begin- 
ning of  harvest-time.  Children  who  are  sufiering  from  any  contagious 
disease  are  not  allowed  to  attend  school  under  any  circumstances,  and 
for  three  weeks  even  after  their  recovery.  In  case  of  failure  to  attend 
school,  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  are  fined  by  the  district 
school-board,  the  fine  increaang  from  three  skillings  to  twenty-four  skil- 
lings  for  repeated  failures.  Parents  are  allowed  to  have  their  children 
educated  at  home  by  private  tutors,  who  can,  after  examination,  satisfy 
the  school-board  of  their  competency. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  reli- 
gion, and  gymnastics.  Twice  a  year  a  public  examination  is  held  in 
presence  of  the  district  school-board.  No  child  is  admitted  to  confirma- 
tion until  found  to  possess  the  requisite  school  instruction  at  the  public 
examination.  Parents  or  guardians  who  keep  their  children  at  home 
witliout  a  valid  excuse,  must  pay  a  fine  of  two  marks  up  to  one  dollar, 
Danish  money.  Children  already  confirmed,  who  wish  to  continue  their 
studies,  receive,  during  the  winter,  instruction  in  writing,  reading,  arith- 
metic, or  other  subjects,  twice  a  week  in  the  evening.  If  the  children 
are  not  cleanly  in  their  person  or  dress;,  their  parents  or  guardians  are 
held  responsible,  and  for  continuous  disregard  of  their  duty  in  this  re- 
spect, must  pay  a  fine  of  from  four  to  eight  skillinga  All  forms  of  cor- 
poral punishment  are  abolished. 

The  supervision  of  public  instruction  in  the  country  is  for  each  Amt 
in  the  hands  of  the  school-board,  consisting  of  the  Amt-man  and  clerical 
superintendent  This  board  meets  quarterly  at  the  house  of  the  AmU 
man.  For  each  parish  there  is  a  school-board,  consisting  of  the  clergy- 
man, who  is  the  chairman,  and  all  the  school  patrons  in  the  parish. 
School  patrons  are  those  who  possess  a  certain  landed  interest  within  the 
school-district  The  school  directors  are  chosen  by  the  Amt  of  the 
school-board,  from  among  the  most  prominent  farmers  in  the  parish,  and 
hold  their  office  for  two  years.  No  one  can  become  a  schoolmaster  un- 
less he  has  reached  his  twenty-first  year,  and  can  produce  the  certificate 
of  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications.  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs, 
the  authorities  notify  the  superintendents  of  Teachers^  Seminaries,  giving 
an  exact  account  of  the  place  and  its  income,  who  in  turn  notify  all  grad- 
uates who  may  at  that  time  be  out  of  employment ;  and  from  their  cre- 
dentials a  choice  is  made  by  the  local  school-board. 

The  special  school-fund  of  every  parish  consists  of :  (1)  *^®  so-called 
church  candle-money — the  collection  which  on  two  fixed  Sundays  in  the 
year  is  made  in  the  church  ;  (2)  free  gifts ;  (3)  all  fines.  The  money  is 
first  applied  by  the  parish  school-board  to  providing  the  necessary  text- 
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ABXA^— FOPVLATIOir— <K)TBRR1fBWT. 

'Thb  Russian  Empirb  comprises  one-seveDth  of  the  territorial  extent  of 
the  globe,  uid  about  one  twenty-sixth  part  of  its  entire  surfiice.  But  the 
superficial  extent  of  the  empire  has  never  been  determined  with  accu- 
racy. A  topographical  survey  made  during  the  years  1865-66,  and  em- 
bracing the  provinces  of  Eunia  in  Europe,  shows  the  total  area  of  the 
same  to  be  90,117  geographical  square  miles,  or  1,902,574  English  square 
miles,  exclusive  of  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Finland  and  Poland.  The  area 
of  the  whole  Russian  empire  has  been  estimated  at  848,240  geographical 
square  miles,  or  7,612,874  English  square  miles. 

The  .population  of  the  whole  Russian  empire,  in  1858,  was  78,998,873. 
A  later  census  was  made  for  European  Russia,  Poland,  and  Finland,  in 
1864.  According  to  this,  the  total  population  of  Russia  in  Europe 
amounted  to  61,061,801;  of  FinUnd,  to  1,798,909;  and  of  Poland  to 
6,886,210  souls,  giving  a  total,  for  the  European  portion  of  the  empire, 
of  68,196,920  inhabitants. 

The  government  of  Russia  is  an  absolute  hereditary  monarchy.  The 
whole  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power  is  united  in  the  Emperor, 
whose  will  alone  is  law.  The  administration  of  the  empire  is  intrusted 
to  four  great  boards  or  councils,  possessing  separate  functions,  but  cen- 
tering in  the  **  private  cabinet  of  the  Emperor  -J*  (1,)  The  Council  of  the 
Empire,  established  in  1810 ;.  its  chief  function  is  that  of  superintending 
the  general  administration ;  (2,)  the  directing  Senate,  established  in  1711, 
being  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  for  the  empire ;  (8,)  the  *'  Holy 
Synod,''  to  which  is  committed  the  superintendence  of  the  religious 
affairs,  and  (4,)  the  *^  Council  of  Ministers,"  divided  into  12  departments. 

The  established  religion  of  the  empire  is  the  Greco-Russian ;  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  restraint  laid  on  the  Jews,,  who  are  excluded  from 
Russia  proper,  almost  aU  religions  may  be  freely  professed  any  where  in 
the  empire. 

Although  the  great  preponderating  race  in  'the  heart  of  European 
Russia  is  homogeneous,  the  various  populations  included  in  the  circuit  of 
the  Russian  empire  represent  many  nationalities  and  tribes,  each  with  its 
hereditary  customs,  languages,  and  dialects — making  all  efforts  to  intro- 
duce a  uniform  municipal  administration,  on  which  a  truly  national  system 
of  education  muJit  rest,  more  than  usually  difficult  The  fixed  relations  of 
the  laboring  population  to  the  soil,  and  its  pecuniary  dependence  on  tho 
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nobles  and  the  crown,  which  no  <i^:ree  of  intdligence,  diffbsed  by  schools 
or  self-culture,  could  surmount,  made  the  work  of  popular  education, 
till  quite  recently,  almost  hopeless.  But  the  imperial  decree  of  March  8, 
1861,  which  came  into  final  execution  two  years  later,  (March  8,  1863,) 
by  which  22,000,000  of  serfs,  of  both  sexes,  belonging  to  private  owners, 
and  many  more  crown  peasants,  were  emancipated  under  certain  con- 
ditions, was  followed  in  1864-65  by  vigorous  measures  to  establish  a 
system  of  public  instruction,  coextensive  with  the  limits  of  the  empire 
and  the  various  wants  of  all  classes  of  the  population.  By  these  related 
measures,  the  productive  labor  of  the  country  will  be  largely  increased, 
as  well  as  varied  and  improved,  and  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  mu- 
nicipal institutions  will  be  almost  created. 

In  the  following  account  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Russia, 
including  the  earlier  as  well  as  the  most  recent  efforts  of  the  government 
in  this  direction,  we  have  followed  almost  literally  Beer  A  Hochegger's 
"  Die  ForUehritte  des  Uhterriehtnoeiem  in  den  CuUur-etaaten  Buropoi, 
Vienna,  1868.*' 

PUBUO  INSTRUCnOV. 

"  Give  me  the  school,  uid  I  will  change  the  world  \^  have  been  the  golden 
words  the  Russian  statesmen  of  our  days  seem  to  have  fully  understood. 
If  the  political  reforms  in  Russia,  inaugurated  by  the  present  Emperor, 
Alexander  II,  during  the  last  ten  years,  have  justly  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  statesmen,  then  certainly  the  well  directed  activity  of  his  govern- 
ment to  enlarge  and  improve  the  whole  system  of  public  instruction,  so 
as  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  present  age,  merit  the  unconditional 
admiration  of  educators  throughout  the  world.  The  work  was  com- 
menced in  earnest  only  during  the  last  few  stormy  years,  although  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  sporadic;  improvements  of  the  existing 
institutions  had  been  attempted,  with  partial  8ucces&  The  principles  on 
which  the  present  reforms  are  based,  merit,  in  more  than  one  respect, 
the  attention  of  every  school-roan,  and  may  justly  be  considered  as  a 
triumph  of  western  culture;  The  difiBculties  to  be  conquered  were  not 
few  nor  slight,  but  in  most  cases  they  have  been  victoriously  overcome. 
The  educational  institutions  of  the  most  civilized  nations  have  been  care- 
fully studied,  and  those  systems  have  been  adopted  which  had  the  unan- 
imous approval  of  the  most  prominent  school-men  of  different  countries. 
If,  in  theory,  various  things  are  still  to  be  desired,  and  if,  in  reality,  much 
would  not  even  satisfy  moderate  demands,  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  vast  field  over 
which  the  labor  musi  extend,  and  remember  that  time  alone  can  con- 
summate laws  into  habits.  A  desire  for  education  must  first  be  awakened 
generally  in  the  nation,  and  instead  of  the  usual  training  of  a  few  for 
some  special  practical  sphere,  a  more  rational  and  more  general  order  of 
studies  must  be  introduced.  The  official  Russian  report  says :  ^*  More  than 
ever  it  has  become  an  urgent  necessity  to  prepare  men  for  every  sphere 
of  usefuhieas  opened  to  the  human  mind.    In  order  that  every  one  may 
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make  a  rational  use  of  his  rights,  he  must  become  conscious  of  their 
proper  limits ;  a  love  of  study  must  be  awakened,  and  every  one  should 
be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  necessary  degree  of  self-respect  and  of 
respect  for  other  men.     Only  on  these  conditions  can  the  present  isola- 

• 

tioh  of  the  different  classes  of  society  be  broken  up,  and  a  rational  dis- 
tribution of  the  various  occupations  of  life  among  all  citizens  take  place.*' 
We  see  from  this  that  the  government  has  boldly  undertaken  to  accom- 
plish a  noble  work;  the  mere  attempt  is  worthy  of  acknowledgment,  and 
only  the  most  energetic  activity  and  persevering  efforts  will  enable  them 
to  reach  this  end.  To  carry  out  in  full  the  measures  which  the  govern- 
ment has  inaugurated,  will  require  a  long  time  and  many  cooperating 
efforts.  Only  on  these  conditions  will  it  at  last  become  possible  to  draw 
,  the  Russian  nation  into  the  circle  of  the  other  cultivated  nations  of 
Western  and  Central  Europe,  and  to  build  up  a  new  political  structure 
oh  a  firm  foundation. 

L    HISTOBIOAL  DEVELOPIOEKT. 

The  first  school  in  Russia  was  established  in  1017,  at  Eiew,  by  Vladi- 
mir the  Great,  for  the  instruction  of  the  clergy,  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  bishop.  A  few  years  later,  (1081,)  Jaraslaff,  the  son  of 
Vladimir,  established  a  school  at  Novgorod  for  the  education  of  three 
hundred  sons  of  the  clergy  and  nobility.  The  following  directions  are 
handed  down  as  having  been  given  by  the  bishop  of  Kiew,  to  the  roasters 
of  his  schools — and,  whether  so  given  or  not,  are  worthy  of  the  serious 
attention  of  every  teacher : 

Instruct  the  children  in  truth  and  virtue,  in  book  science,  good  roanners,  an^ 
charity;  in  the  fear  of  the  Tx)rd,  whicli  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  in  purity 
and  humility.  Instruct  them  not  in  anger  and  severity,  but  with  joy  and  affec« 
tionate  treatment — with  sweet  precepts  and  gentle  consolation,  that  they  may 
neither  become  weary  nor  weak.  Teach  them  diligently  and  frequently ;  and 
give  them  tasks  according  to  their  powers,  so  that  they  may  not  faint  and 
droop;  but  above  all  things,  instruct  them  assiduously  out  of  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  fur  the  advantage  of  both  soul  and  body ;  and  restrain  them  from  foolish 
and  improper  language. 

The  commencement  of  educational  establishments  in  Russia  is  gener- 
ally traced  back  to  the  founder  of  the  present  Russian  empire,  Peter  the 
Great,  but  this  is  not  correct  That  great  monarch  no  doubt  conceived 
large  plans ;  but  to  carry  them  out,  nearly  every  thing  was  wanting — 
teachers  and  pupils.  It  is  far  easier  to  create  a  navy  or  an  army,  than 
to  impress  the  great  mass  of  a  people  with  the  importance  of  education, 
and  the  benefits  they  will  derive  from  it  Peter  desired  to  transplant 
Western  culture  to  Russia,  and  for  this  purpose  sent  Russians  to  foreign 
countries  and  called  foreigners  to  Russia,  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  was  not  essentially  benefited  by  thisL  An  institution  was  started 
at  St  Petersburg  for  young  noblemen,  to  prepare  them  for  the  civil  ser- 
vice ;  naval  and  -military  academies  were  founded  ;  even  the  local  author- 
ities were  ordered  to  establish  elementary-schools  in  every  town  (Decree 
of  Jan.  16,  1721,)  and  where  children  of  all  classes  shoald  be  instructed 
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free  of  charge.  The  sixth  part  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  monasteries, 
and  the  third  part  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues,  were  to  be  devoted  to  this 
purpose.  The  prescribed  course  of  studies  was  somewhat  remarkable, 
and  in  its  way  a  true  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  comprised 
grammar,  compositions  on  geographical  and  historical  subjects,  arith- 
metic and  geometry,  logic,  dialectics,  rhetoric  and  poetry,  physics  and 
metaphysics,  politics  after  Puffendorf^  and  theology.  If  teachers  of  He- 
brew and  Greek  could  be  found,  these  two  languages  were  to  be  taught 
likewise.  All  these  measures  looked  very  well  on  paper,  but  little  was 
gained  by  them  in  reality,  and  they  only  showed  the  zeal  of  the  govern- 
ment to  make  the  Russians  familiar  with  Western  culture. 

The  Empress  Anne  forbade  the  advancement  of  any  private  soldiers  or 
non-commissioned  officers  to  a  higher  rank,  who  could  not  read  or  write, 
and  for  this  purpose  she  established  schools,  where  children  of  soldiers 
should  be  educated  at  the  public  expense.  At  Astrachan  a  school  was 
founded  for  those  Kalmuck  children  who  had  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. Similar  institutions  were  established  for  the  Wotjoeks,  Morde- 
wines,  Tschuwasches,  and  Tartars.  She  ordered  an  annual  report  to  be 
made  out,  giving  the  number  of  children  attending  these  schools,  and 
mentioning  what  trade  or  occupation  each  one  followed  after  leaving 
school. 

The  first  institutions,  however,  which  really  deserve  to  be  called  edu- 
cational establishments,  were  founded  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  II. 
But  here,  likewise,  we  find  more  good  intentions  and  resolutions  than 
really  practical  measures.  Elementary-schools  were  to  be  founded  in  all 
towns  and  populous  villages,  where  children  of  all  classes  could  be  in- 
structed, those  of  the  poor  gratis,  those  of  the  wealthier  people  for  a 
moderate  school-fee.  The  course  of  study  was  to  embrace,  besides  reli- 
gion, writing,  reading,  arithmetic,  and  drawing.  All  schools  and  edu- 
cational establishments,  with  the  exception  of  the  Moscow  University 
and  the  clerical  schools,  were  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
special  committee.  A  fUll  plan  of  studies,  worked  out  by  Zewadowsky, 
Epinus,  Pastukow,  and  the  Austrian,  Jankowits,  received  the  imperial 
sanction  in  1786.  Accordingly  all  public  schools  were  divided  into 
higher  and  lower ;  the  lower  schools  consisted  of  two  classes,  in  which 
the  subjects  above  mentioned  were  to  be  taught  The  instruction  in  the 
higher  schools,  to  consist  of  four  classes,  was  to  embrace  the  following 
subjects:  Catechism,  Biblical  history,  general  history,  geography  of 
Russia,  mathematics,  natural  history,  Russian,  Gkrman,  Latin,  callig- 
raphy, drawing,  ethics.  For  the  education  of  teachers,  a  normal  gym- 
nasium was  established  at  St  Petersburg,  which  afterwards  was  changed 
into  a  pedagogical  institution,  and  connected  with  the  imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Catharine  likewise  founded  schools  for  the  sons  of  naval 
officers,  for  the  education  of  good  woricmen  and  foremen  in  the  arsenals 
at  St  Petersburg,  a  school  for  sailors,  a  school  of  mining,  and  a  com- 
mercial academy.    The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  was  first  created 
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bj  her,  but  the  mui  whom  she  phused  at  the  head  of  it  was  a  soldier 
without  much  education. 

The  Emperor  Paiil,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  all  militarj  matters, 
deroted  special  attention  to  the  education  of  the  children  and  orphans  of 
soldiers;  but  he  likewise,  during  his  short  reign,  founded  two  new 
academies  at  St  Petersbaiig  and  lijisan,  various  seminaries  for  ministers 
of  other  denominations,  and  decreed  that  the  ttniyendty  at  Dorpat 
should  be  reorganised. 

The  eiforts  made  by  Alexander  I,  were  dictated  by  a  truly  liberal  spirit, 
at  least  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign.  The  outline  of  the  system, 
such  as  it  has  existed  up  to  the  most  recent  time,  dates  from  his  reign. 
All  the  schools  of  the  empire  were  divided  into  four  classes:  Parochial- 
schools,  district'^chools,  gymnasiums,  and  universities.  It  must  certainly 
be  oonsidered  as  a  mistake  that  the  committee,  intnwted  with  the  final 
organization,  commenced  its  work  with  the  universities  before  having 
procured  competent  men,  or  before  having  organised  institutions  where 
such  might  be  educated.  The  roof  of  the  building  was  finished,  but  the 
foundation  was  almost  entirely  wanting.  The  universities  were  intrusM 
with  the  local  adninistrstion  of  the  scho^^ which  arrangement  proved 
detrimental  to  both  the  schools  and  the  univerBitie&  To  supply  the  want 
of  teachers  for  the  lower  and  middle  schools,  a  Normal  school  was 
founded,  by  transforming  the  Normal  school  of  Catherine  into  a  pedago- 
gical institution  (1819,)  which  at  present  is  the  University  of  St  Peters- 
burg. Alexander  likewise  founded  a  number  of  special  schods,  such  as 
the  schools  for  pilots  and  naval  architects,  the  commercial  schools  at 
Taganrog  and  Odessa,,  two  forest-academies,  and  an  agricultural  college. 
Of  greater  influence  for  the  future  seemed  to  be  the  efibrts  of  various 
communities  and  oorperations,  emulating  the  seal  of  the  government  to 
diffuse  education  throughout  the  vast  Russian  empire.  The  merchants 
of  Moscow  founded  a  coounercial  academy,  the  nobility  of  Kiew,  Yd- 
hynia,  and  Podolia,  at  their  own  expense,  erected  a  lyceum  at  Ersemie- 
nits;  the  nobility  of  the  Ukraine  contributed  400,000  rubles  towards 
the  foundation  of  a  university  at  Kharkow,  and  the  merchants  of  Kiew, 
not  wishing  to  remain  behind,  gave  800,000  rubles  for  the  same  object ; 
the  counselor  of  State,  Paul  Demidoff,  gave  the  university  at  Moscow 
half  a  million,  contributed  largely  towards  the  foundation  of  schools  in 
the  governments  of  Kiew  and  Tobolsk,  and  finally  made  a  donation  of 
one  million  of  rubles  for  the  foundation  of  a  high-sdiool  at  Jaroslaw. 
A  similar  school  was  founded  at  Nischine  by  Prince  Bezborodka 

The  institutions  founded  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  I,  were  con- 
tinued under  Nicholas  1,  who,  it  is  well  known,  entered  upon  his  reign 
with  gloomy  auspices ;  but  the  principles  which  guided  the  govemmemt 
in  founding  these  various  institutions  were  materially  changed.  When 
that  wide-spread  conspiracy,  which  had  for  its  aim  the  transformation  of 
Russia  into  one  or  several  republics,  was  discovered,  and  thorough  inves* 
tigations  made,  it  seemed  that  the  hwk  of  a  oertain  national  feeing  had 
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been  the  fruitful  source  of  much  of  the  opposition  raised  against  the 
gOYernment  An  imperial  manifesto  said,  with  regard  to  this,  that  only  a 
system  of  education  that  was  specially  adapted  to  the  national  character, 
and  was  based  on  religious,  monarchieal,  and  national  foundations,  could 
effectuaUy  eradicate  **  the  tendency  to  hair-brained  theories  and  Utopian 
political  systems,  which  begins  with  demoraliaation  and  ends  in  perdi- 
tion." This  was  the^tand-point  from  which  a  new  statute  was  framed 
and  sanctioned  (1828)  by  the  Emperor,  a  statute  which  regulated  the 
system  of  education  in  Russia  proper  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  existed 
up  to  the  present  time,  whilst  the  Baltic  provinces  retained  the  statute 
framed  for  tliem  by  their  governor.  Prince  Lie  wen,  in  the  year  1820. 

According  to  this  new  statute,  the  State  was  exclusively  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  education  of  the  people.  The  nobility  and  the  ofiQcials,  whose 
children  formed  the  bulk  of  all  the  school-attending  children,  were  chiefly 
aimed  at,  as  by  a  careful  supervision  of  all  the  studies,  the  spreading  of 
evolutionary  ideas  could  be  prevented.  Great  difficulties  were  thrown 
in  the  way  of  such  as  wanted  to  employ  a  private  tutor,  who,  in  most 
cases,  would  be  a  foreigner,  by  forcing  him  to  undergo  a  number  of  ex- 
aminations. Private  tutoiff^re  sulject  to  the  special  supervision  of  the 
school-authorities ;  the  marshal  of  the  province  had  semi-annually  to 
give  an  exact  account  of  their  method  of  teaching,  the  text-books  used, 
and  the  number  and  progress  of  their  pupils.  Parents  likewise  were 
subjected  to  nuny  inconveniences,  and  were  heavily  fined  if  they  in  any 
way  had  neglected  to  fulfill  one  of  the  many  school-laws,  to  which  new 
ones  were  constantly  added.  In  this  way  the  government  hoped  to  make 
private  instruction  almost  impossible,  and  make  the  attendance  at  the 
public  schools  larger. 

The  chief  change  in  thepublic  school  system  consisted  in  converting  the 
general  schools  into  class  schoola  The  gymnasiums  were  to  educate  only 
children  of  the  upper  classes  of  society,  the  district>schools  were  intended 
for  children  of  the  lower  officials  and  tradesmen,  and  the  elementary-schools 
for  the  common  people.  The  establishing  of  these  last  mentioned  schools 
was  left  to  each  community,  and  as  there  was  very  little  desire  for  any 
education  whatever  amongst  the  common  people,  their  number  remained 
comparatively  small ;  whilst  the  government  only  devoted  its  attention 
to  the  higher  schools.  The  system  of  *'  pensions  "  in  the  public  schools 
was  a  suitable  moans  of  enabling  noblemen  and  higher  officials  to  get  rid 
of  all  care  regarding  their  children,  an  opportunity  which  most  of  them 
gladly  seized,  as  the  Russians  as  a  nation  have  never  shown  much  sensjc 
-for  domesticity  and  domestic  education.  In  these  public  institutions  the 
children  were  well  cared  for,  and  cleanliness  and  thorough  order  in 
Sfvery  respect  were  the  order  of  the  day.  A  kind  of  military  system  was 
Strictly  carried  out  Men  who  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these 
institutions  have  given  us  a  fearful  picture  of  them ;  one  of  them  says: 
•^*The  military  discipline,  which  is  strictly  upheld,  does  not  allow  of  any 
.foaling  of  respect  or  kindliness. between  teachers  and  scholars.    It  is  only 
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upheld  bj  constant  terror,  mostly  by  means  of  corporal  punishments, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  scholars  will,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offers, 
rash  into  the  wildest  extremes.  Teachers  were  sometimes  whipped  in 
the  dark,  scholars  suspected  of  being  spies  were  enticed  into  ambushes 
and  even  thrown  out  of  windows.  Vices  of  every  kind  were  fearfully 
common ;  nearly  all  the  pupils  were  given  to  self-pollution,  and  not  a  few 
to  gambling,  drinking,  etc.*'  These  wants  in  the  Russian  school-system 
were  well  kpown,  nevertheless  parents  would  confide  their  children 
to  the  care  of  such  institutions,  because  there  were  various  advantages 
connected  with  them.  Besides  receiving  an  education  without  incurring 
any  expense,  the  scholars  were  favored  in  many  ways  on  leaving  the 
school  and  eoteriiig  either  the  civil  or  military  service.  The  hoUowness 
of  the  system  was  partly  concealed  from  the  public  by  outward  show. 
Public  examinations  were  held,  where  rewards,  medals,  etc.,  were  dis- 
tributed with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  the  Russian  youth  were  thus 
from  an  early  age  initiated  into  *  strict  system  of  rank,  which  in  after 
times  would  have  a  decided  influence  on  their  lives. 

A  supervision,  entering  into  the  most  minute  details,  served  to  intro- 
duce a  certain  unilbrmity  of  the  system,  which  to  such  a  degree  is  per- 
haps not  to  be  found  any  where,  with  the  exception  of  France.  Strict 
regulations  are  given  to  teachers  and  scholars,  with  regard  to  dress, 
wearing  of  the  hair,  etc. ;  to  classify  the  moral  and  scientific  progress, 
certain  numbers  and  fractions  were  uniformly  introduced ;  a  number  of 
officials  of  various  grades  superintended  the  teacher  in  the  most  narrow- 
minded  manner ;  the  government  wanted  to  know  every  thing,  even  the 
private  aflairs  of  the  teachers,  And  reports  on  the  private  property  of 
teachers,  with  many  similar  accounts,  went  through  «ll  the  various  grades 
of  supervising  boards,  with  constantly  increasing  annotations  and  mar- 
ginal notes. 

When  Count  Sergius  Uwarow  was  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
(1888-1849,)  the  Russian  system  of  instruction  entered  on  a  new  phase, 
aiming  at  uniting  the  political  interest  with  that  of  the  National  Greek 
Church.  Different  educatranal  districts  were  created,  the  **  curators" 
and  their  assistants  were  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  all  educa^ 
tional  establishments  within  their  distarict,  and  strict  regulations  given 
with  regard  to  morals  and  discipline.  Hitherto  the  general  superintend- 
ence has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  universities,  but  as  the  government  did 
not  think  that  these  offered  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  conducting  the 
schools  on  the  true  national  principle,  it  was  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
**  curators.'*  There  certainly  was  an  advantage  in  thus  placing  the  su- 
perintendence in  the  hands  of  men  specially  designed  for  this  purpose. 
The  new  regulation  for  the  universities  was  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor 
in  the  year  1886,  and  about  the  satne  time  the  nationalising  6ffi>rt8  of  the 
government  commenced.  As  regards-  the  university  at  Dovpat,  for  in- 
stance, the  regulation  was  made,  that  no  one  was  to  be  admitted  «s;^ 
student  who  could  not,  in  a  rigorous  examination,  show  «  suffioieat 
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knowledge  of  the  Russian  language.  In  the  Baltic  and  Western  prov^ 
inces,  in  the  Crimea  and  Bessarabia,  great  stress  was  laid  on  tostnicUen 
in  the  Russian  language,  and  scholars  who,  on  finishing  the  course,  dis- 
tinguished themseWes  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Hie  sane,  were 
admitted  into  the  fourteenth  general  **  class  of  society,**  (Rang-classe,) 
which  in  Russia  proper  was  only  done  with  those  who  could  show  a 
good  knowledge  of  Greek.  Prirate  instruction  was  a  subject  which  par- 
ticularly  engaged  Uwarow's  attention ;  no  new  prirate  schools  could  be 
opened ;  the  existing  ones  were  placed  under  the  superrision  of  watchful 
inspectors,  of  whom  there  were  four  in  St  Petersburg  and  two  in  Moscow. 
Domestic  instruction  did  not  escape  the  tender  care  of  the  gorernment, 
ibr  a  decree  of  July  1, 1884,  gafe  private  tutors  the  prrrilege  of  entering 
the  government  service,  inducing  them  to  farther  a  national  education, 
instead  of  the  one  hitherto  imported  by  fbreigiiers,  and  not  in  aocordanoe 
With  the  aacieot  fiiidi,  laws,  and  cqstonis  of  Bussia^ 

We  see  that  thus  ample  provision  was  made  for  pladiig  education  on  a 
truly  national  basis,  and  Ae  results  w«re  such  as  might  be  expected, 
^here  was  little  hope  that  tiie  government  would  deviate  in  the  slightest 
ilDgree  fHtm  the  path  onee  entered,  dctriDg  the  reign  ef  Nicholas  L  The 
great  defects  of  ^e  syctem  weM  Unqueatly  pointed  out  by  men  who  had 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  educational  mattsm,  «nd  a  change  was  often 
veoommended  in  the  most  urgent  maniMi^  It  was  dcariy  riiown  tiiat  the 
mass  of  the  people  remained  m  ignoraDce,  as  the  government  only  be- 
stowed some  care  on  the  middle  and  higher  iKhools,  and  left  the  primary 
schools  to  themselves.  The  great  mass  of  the  Rrnsian  people,  altogether 
under  the  influenee  of  the  erthsdoz  Russian  «ieif;y,  were  certainly  in 
this  manner  prevented  ftwn  ever  cherishing  tiie  least  revolutionary  ideas, 
which,  in  the  interest  of  keeping  up  the  «f  stem  of  seiiloBi,  was  a  very 
important  consideration. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  H,  on  coming  to  Ae  throne,  feviid  a  gigantic 
•task  waiting  for  him.  The  Orimean  war  had  only  just  been  ended,  and 
"iStri  country  was  in  a  sad  condifekin.  Theugfa  the  war  with  the  Western 
powers  had  by  no  means  exhausM  the  resoorees  of  the  empire,  it  had 
brooght  to  light  fearful  mismanagement  in  all  branches  of  die  adminis- 
-tratlon,  and  had  made  it  evident  thai  a  thorough  rsoiiganizatioin  was 
urgently  needed.  To  reach  this  end,  however,  a  number  ai  trustworthy 
men  were  needed,  willing  to  coftperate  «nd  use  all  their  united  strengUi 
in  accomplishing  this  almost  superhumim  task*  But  how  could  such 
men  be  found  amid  the  general  ooiviq^on,  and  even  if  there  were  such, 
ilow  could  tlie  measures  be  carried  out  which  they  might  adopt?  That, 
tn  spite  of  all  the  difflculties,  many  of  whioh  seemed  actually  insur- 
mouWtable,  the  Rmperor  Alexander  II,  nevertiiriesSi  commenced  the  work 
Mdly,  wiH  redound  to  his  immortal  gkwy.  The  ftnt  great  step  which 
lie  took  wns  to  give  freedom  to  the  scrfe,  and  intimately  connected  wiUi 
this  glorious  deed  is  the  lefomatien  of  public  instruction,  at  which  be 
''has  been  working  incessanliy  fiMrthe  hMt  Shv  years*    Bvery  thing  is  still 
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in  a  state  of  iraiisition,  but  the  beginning  which  has  been  made  justifies 
the  boldest  hopes  for  the  future.  The  rubbish  of  centuries  has  to  be 
deared  away,  and  generations  may  pass  away  before  the  educational 
establishments  of  Russia  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  modem  civilized 
state;  but  the  way  in  which  this  beginning  has  been  made,  deserves  our 
highest  admiration.  The  experience  of  other  countries  was  made  use  of, 
and  the  best  institutions  of  each  gradually  introduced.  Much  may  be 
learned  from  the  nuiny  programmes  which  the  Russian  government  ia 
trying  to  carry  out^  but  more  than  any  thing  else,  the  fact  that  for  all  the 
various  nations  there  is  only  one  path  that  leads  to  true  civilization,  and 
that  it  is  a  wrong  and  short-sighted  policy  to  create  a  separate  system  of 
education  for  each  separate  nation. 

n.    SOHOOL  AUTUORTriJBH. 

The  general  superintendence  of  all  the  educational  establishments  of 
the  empire  is  intrusted  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  although, 
as  in  some  other  countries,  there  are  special  schools  which  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  other  ministries.  In  Russia  the  Academy  of  Arts  Is 
under  the  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Court,  the  Botanic  Garden  under  the 
Minister  of  the  Imperial  Domains,  the  military  schools  under  the  Min- 
ister of  War,  the  nautical  schools  under  the  Minister  of  Marine,  the  law 
schools  under  the  Minister  of  Public  Justice,  the  technological  institution 
under  the  Minister  of  Finance,  as  likewise  the  academies  of  mining,  the 
agronomical  academy  recently  founded  near  Moscow,  the  forest  academy, 
the  horticultural  academy,  are  under  the  Minister  of  Imperial  Domains, 
etc.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  is  composed  of  the  minister, 
several  counselors,  a  commission  on  elementary  and  one  on  higher  edu- 
cation, and  fk  publication  committee. 

The  first  minister  was  Count  P.  Sawadowsky,  (1802-1810 ;)  followed  by 
Alexander  Rasumowsky,  (1810-1816;)  Prince  Alex.  Golyzin,  (1816- 
1824;)  Admiral  A.  Scbischkow  (1824-1828;)  PrinceCari  Lieven,(l82a- 
183a  ;)  Count  Sergius  Uwarow,  (1888-1849  ;)  Prince  Schirinriii-Schich- 
matow,  (1849-1858 ;)  A.  Norow,  (1868-1868 ;)  Jewgraf  Kowalewsky, 
(1858-1861 ;)  Admiral  Count  Putjatin  ;  Alexander  Wassiliewitsoh  Go- 
lownin,  Tolstoy.  For  some  time  the  minister  had  an  assistant,  to  take 
his  place  in  case  of  absence  or  sickness,  but  during  the  last  years  this 
office  has  been  vacant 

The  general  school-board,  founded  in  the  year  1802,  consisted  of  the 
"curators^  of  all  the  school-districts,  who  at  that  time  had  their  perma- 
nent abode  in  St  Petersburg ;  the  minister  presided  at  its  sessions,  in 
which  the  most  important  educational  matters  were  discussed ;  all  its 
resolutions  were  immediately  submitted  to  the  Emperor  for  his  sanction. 
The  immediate  superintendence  of  all  the  schools  in  a  district  formerly 
belonged  to  the  universities,  but  in  1835  it  was  transferred  to  the  cura- 
tors, who  in  this  way  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  capital 
of  each  school-district    In  order  to  fill  the  vacant  seats  in  the  general 
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school-board,  persons  were  appointed,  who  for  the  greater  part  took  no 
interest  in  educational  affairs;  no  more  regular  sessions  were  held, 
and  years  frequently  elapsed  before  all  the  members  met  in  coancil. 
Their  resolutions  were  first  laid  before  the  Council  of  the  Empire  and  the 
Ministers*  Committee,  before  they  were  submitted  to  the  Emperor  to  re- 
ceive his  final  sanction.  The  place  of  this  board  is  now  filled  by  the 
Ministers*  Council.  Its  duties  are  the  following:  New  institutions  or 
important  changes  in  the  administration,  amendments  to  laws  and  regu- 
lations, proposals  for  the  foundation  of  new  schools,  the  financial  reports 
of  the  minister  and  of  the  various  schools ;  in  fact  the  settlement  of  all 
questions  regarding  the  educational  system  of  the  empire,  which  the 
minister  sees  fit  to  submit  to  it  The  **  Committee  on  higher  education,** 
{Das  OeUhrte  Comitiy)  existing  since  1817,  abolished  shortly  after,  but 
reorganized  in  1856,  considers  all  pedagogical  questions  and  proposals, 
new  text-books,  apparatus,  and  course  of  studies,  works  which  are  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  Emperor  or  some  other  member  of  the  Imperial  &mily, 
etc. 

The  Ministry  formerly  numbered  101  officials ;  but  this  number  has 
lately  been  reduced  to  22,  whose  salaries  have  been  raised  very  consid- 
erably. 

The  Russian  empire,  exclusive  of  Poland,  Finland,  and  Caucasia,  is 
divided  into  ten  school-districts,  with  an  area*  of  6,928,912  English 
square  miles,  and  a  population  numbering  62,214,842.  The  following 
table  shows  the  size  and  population  of  each  of  these  districts : 


DJstriet 

Englbh 
iqiwn  mJlM. 

Inhabiteati. 

4,278,652 
11,062,112 
14,953,675 
9,664.160 
3,676.590 
8,512,104 
6  399,136 
1,754,238 
1,71;\917 
1,198,259 

Number  of 
Mhooh. 

If  imbcT  01 

MholUI. 

1.  St.  Petersburg,  .... 

2.  Moscow. 

167,442 
166,914 
605.176 
173,492 

93.742 
106,568 
120,912 

36,916 

938,300 

3,078,944 

522 

483 

413 

335 

258 

323 

1,571 

276 

47 

72 

25,472 
30,498 

3.  Kasan, 

41.745 

4   Xliarkow, 

20,070 

5.  Odessa 

15.610 

6.  Kiew,..., 

7.  Kilasa, 

14,599 
39,380 

8.  Dorpat, 

14,935 

9.  Western  Siberia, . . . 
10.  Eastern  Siberia 

2,877 
2,682 

Each  school-district  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  '*  curator,**  as- 
sisted by  a  council  composed  of  his  assistants,  the  rector  of  the  univer- 
sity, the  inspectors  of  the  district,  and  the  directors  of  gymnasiums.  In 
discussing  pedagogical  and  didactic  questions,  the  "  deans  **  (Decani^  of 
the  departments  of  philosophy  and  physics  have  a  seat  and  vote ;  .as  well 
as  six  professors,  those  of  Russian  language  and  literature,  ancient 
languages,  history,  natural  history,  mathematics,  and  pedagogics.  Ab- 
solute majority  decides.  In  case  no  agreement  can  be  arrived  at,  the 
curator  has  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  minister.  All  questions  pertaining 
merely  to  administration  are  settled  by  the  curator  alone.     In  Siberia 

*  Counting  twentj-two  English  iquare  miles  to  the  G«rman  square  mite. 
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^e  governor  is  tm  officio  president  of  the  school-board.  The  facts  just 
mentioned  will  show  the  great  difficulty  of  a  thorough  and  beneficial  in- 
spection. Considering  the  great  distances  and  the  insufficient  means  of 
communication,  in  spite  of  the  progress  which  railroads  have  recently 
made,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at,  that  the  curators  could  not  posubly 
pay  an  annual  visit  of  inspection  to  every  school  in  their  district  In 
order  to  make  their  position  somewhat  easier,  the  decision  of  various 
smaller  matters  has  of  late  years  been  placed  entirely  in  their  hands.  A 
great  step  forward  is  the  fact  that  no  one  was  admitted  to  the  office  of 
**  curator,"  who  had  not  been  a  teacher  himsdf. 

In-superintending  the  schools  of  the  district,  the  curators  are  assisted 
by  inspectors,  two  in  some  districts  and  three  in  others,  which  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  The  inspection  of  the  private-schools  was  left  to  the 
government  school-director,  who  at  the  same  time  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  government  gymnasium,  two  offices  which  could  not  well 
be  combined.  In  some  governments  this  evil  has  been  remedied  by 
nominating  special  inspectors  for  this  purpose. 

In  accordance  with  the  new  law  for  public  schools,  of  July  14,  1864^ 
there  is  to  be  a  Krei$  school-board  in  every  Ereu^  and  a  govern- 
ment school-board  in  every  government  The  JSiVeis  school-boai'd  is 
to  consist  of  the  Ministries  of  Public  Instruction,  of  the  Interior,  and  of 
Ecclesiastical  Affiiirs,  two  members  of  the  "assembly,"  of  the  Krok^ 
and  in  towns  where  there  are  public  schools  kept  up  by  the  town,  a 
member  of  the  town-council.  The  curators  of  the  elementary-schools  in 
towns  and  villages  may  likewise  be  members  of  the  board.  The  mem- 
bers are  appointed  by  the  archbishop  of  the  district,  the  curator  of  the 
school-district,  and  the  governor.  The  members  sent  by  the  town  are 
chosen  by  the  town  ;  the  representatives  from  the  country  are  chosen, 
and  have  every  year  to  make  a  report  to  the  assembly.  The  members 
of  the  Ereu  school-board  choose  their  own  president,  who  is  confirmed 
by  the  governor.  The  functions  of  the  EreU  school-board  were  the  fol- 
lowing :  Superintendence  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  elementary- 
schools,  with  the  sole  exception  of  religious  instruction,  which  is  confided 
to  the  dergy  ;•  the  establishment  of  new  schools,  furnishing  of  text-books 
and  apparatus ;  besides  this,  they  are  empowered  to  ^ve  titles  to  teach* 
ers,  to  mention  the  names  of  the  best  teachers  to  the  government  school- 
board,  and  give  an  annual  report  of  the  state  of  the  school.  This  board 
meets  at  least  twice  a  year.  An  absolute  minority  decides ;  in  case  of  an 
equal  vote,  the  president  has  the  deciding  vote.  He  is  also  authorized, 
in  urgent  cases,  to  decide  a  question  without  the  school-board^  but  has 
afterwards  to  give  an  account  of  it  to  the  board.  • 

The  government  school-board  is  composed  of  the  archbishop,  the  gov- 
ernor, the  school-inspector,  and  two  members  of  the  government  as- 
sembly. The  curator  of  the  school-district  has  a  right,  if  he  happens  to 
be  present,  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  board.  The  archbishop  is 
always  the  president,  and  when  he  is  absent,  his  place  is  taken  by  the 
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governor.  This  board  has  the  geneval  can  of  all  Hie  ekmentery-flcfaoofe 
in  the  whole  goremmeDt,  and  has  to  pass  dedaioa  on  the  ptppoaaU  made 
bj  the  Erri$  echool-boanL 

This  institution  is  specially  designed  to  remedy  a  deeply*m>otied  eviL 
There  is  in  Rnasia  no  branch  of  the  administration  in  whose  province 
there  were  not  some  educational  estabUshmentSi  and  in  Russia,  more  than 
in  any  other  country,  the  lower  schools  especially  hAve  been  made  to 
serve  some  particular  end,  sometunes  merely  the  education  of  good  pen- 
men for  the  various  offices^  and  the  general  education  was  thus  very 
much  neglected.  It  was,  as  even  Rossiana  themselves  remarked,  a  waste 
of  time  and  money,  and  it  became  dear  to  most  men  that  public  schools 
ought  to  have  more  regard  for  general  education.  The  government  is 
folly  aware  of  these  facts,  and  aims  at  placing  the  special  education  in 
the  hands  of  special  schools  for  each  particular  branch  of  knowledge^ 
The  only  reason  why  this  change  has  not  yet  been  carried  out  to  its  full 
extent,  is  to  be  found  in  the  organization  of  the  Russian  administration. 
To  begin  with,  the  KretB  school-board  and  government  school-board  have 
been  commissioned  to  aim  at  a  more  uniform  f^stem  of  instruction  in 
the  various  educational  institutions,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  honest 
efforts  in  this  direction  will  soon  be  crowned  with  complete  success.  For- 
merly the  Ministry  took  care  of  the  editing,  printing,  and  publishing  of  the 
various  tcKt-books.  The  consequences  of  this  system  were  similar  as  tot 
instance  in  Austria  before  1848.  The  text-books  published  by  order 
of  the  department,  or  bought  by  it  from  the  authors,  had  become  a  bm^ 
nopoly,  and  frequently  the  departments  hesitated  to  introduce  new  and 
bettor  text-books  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  did  not  wish  to  incur  new 
expense,  most  of  them  having  a  stock  of  text-books  on  hand,  which  had 
been  published  at  their  expense.  As  only  those  books  were  used  in 
schools  which  bad  been  published  by  the  department^  there  was  little 
encouragement  for  any  author  to  write  such  a  book,  because  he  would 
hardly  find  a  publisher  who  would  run  the  pecuniary  risk  connected  with 
such  an  undertaking.  In  most  schools,  therefore,  very  antiquated  text* 
books  were  used,  because  they  were  not  permitted  to  buy  the  books 
which  they  considered  the  best,  but  those  which  were  on  hand  in  the 
bookstore  of  the  department  The  immense  distances,  and  the  general 
difficulty  in  sending  books  by  mail,  were  productive  of  great  incon- 
venience,  so  that  not  unfrequently  schools  had  to  wait  for  months,  and 
even  years,  for  the  books  ordered.  Knowing  this  from  experience,  sobm 
schools,  making  nse  of  tiie  unlimited  credit  given  by  the  department, 
ordered  at  once  far  more  books  than  they  actually  used,  in  order  to  haw 
continually  a  stock  on  hand ;  but  these  books  frequently  ren^ined  for 
years  unsold  in  the  store-rooms  of  the  gymnasiums  and  schoda  There 
are  instanoes  of  books  still  being  on  hand  in  some  schools,  which  were 
booght  more  than  twenty  years  aga  The  urgent  necessity  of  a  change 
was  evident,  and  in  1864  the  following  regulations  were  made  with 
regard  to  adkool-books :  As  a  trial,  the  Aimiriiing  of  text-books  to  ths 
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public  schools  is  given  to  corUin  bookselltfs,  who,  acoording  to  cootract,. 
have  to  supply  the  schools  with  books  at  certain  fixed  prices;  the  orders 
are  given  and  the  payments  made  by  the  schools  themselves,  without 
first  having  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  department  The  printing 
and  publishing  of  text-books  was  left  entirely  to  the  authors,  with  the 
sole  clause  that  their  books  had  to  be  examined  by  the  **  committee  for 
higher  instruction,''  {OeUhrte  ComiU^)  who  published  their  verdict  in 
the  ministerial  journal.  Whether  a  book  is  really  to  be  used  depends 
entirely  on  the  council  of  curators,  the  pedagogical  councils,  and  tba 
leading  authority  of  each  separate  institution. 

m.    ELEMENTABY  SCH0OL& 

The  elementary  and  middle  class  schools  in  Russia  have  been  consid* 
ered  worthy  of  the  government's  attention  and  care  only  so  iar  as  they 
were  required  for  the  education  of  government  officials.  Even  the 
changes  that  were  made  in  course  of  time  only  aimed  at  improving  the 
existing  system,  that  it  might  better  answer  the  above-mentioned  aim. 
This  likewise  explains  the  strict  supervision  to  which  domestic  education 
and  private  instruction  were  subjected.  It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to 
lay  all  the  blame  on  the  government,  for  social  problems  are  not  solved 
by  the  dictates  of  a  prince,  and  education  in  Russia  is  a. social  problem^ 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  serfdom ;  and  only  since  the  latter  has 
been  definitely  abolished,  is  there  a  &ir  chance  of  the  former  problem 
'being  satisfactorily  solved. 

The  present  basis  of  the  elementary  and  parochial  schools  is  the  school- 
regulation  of  the  year  1828,  which  was  a  great  step  towards  a  better 
system.  Up  to  that  date,  instruction  in  these  schools  was  confined  to 
religion,  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  The  schools 
consisted  of  one  class,  and  only  in  towns,  where  the  nuyority  of  the  in- 
habitants followed  industrial  pursuits,  could  another  class  be  added  for 
more  special  instruction ;  but  as  the  desire  for  knowledge  was  very  smaU, 
but  few  towns  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege. 

The  parochial  schools  were  intended  for  children  of  both  sexes,  and  in 
order  to  be  admitted,  boys  must  have  reached  the  age  of  8,  and  girls  that 
of  11  years.  These  schools  were  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  the  pastor,  and  instruction  was  imparted  gratis.  In  the  rural  districts 
the  schools  were  open  five  months  in  the  year,  whilst  in  the  towns  they 
were  open  all  the  year  round  for  four  hours  every  day.  The  expenses 
of  the  parochial  schools  in  towns  and  villages  belonging  to  the  State  or 
to  rich  landowners,  were  met  by  the  parish,  whilst  the  schools  on  the 
property  of  feudal  lords  were  maintained  by  them. 

Nothing  tended  more  to  retard  a  sound  development  of  public  instruc- 
tion than  the  circumstance,  that  the  ministry  was  utterly  deficient  in 
means  to  found  and  maintain  such  institutions.  The  number  of  schools 
increased  but  very  slowly,  and  only  since  .1830  were  country-schools 
founded  by  the  Ministry  of  Imperial  Domainsi  chiefly  with  the.  view  of 
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educating  lower  officials,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  knowledge 
among  the  people  living  on  these  imperial  domains.  This  explains  whj 
80  few  schools  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Insti'uction,  and  why  there  was  so  little  uniformity  in  the  whole  sys- 
tem. 

Besides  these  schools  that  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  secular 
authorities,  there  were  and  are  still  other  schools  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  various  denomination.s.  From 
Russian  sources  we  learn  that  in  1785  the  *^  secular  method  of  instruc- 
tion **  was  introduced  in  the  Orthodox-Greek  schools ;  but  unfortunately 
we  are  left  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  method  pursued  previous  to  this 
time.  These  schools  consisted  of  two  classes ;  the  subjeci^t  taught  in  the 
first  class  were:  Russian,  reading,  calligraphy,  and  singing;  and  in  the 
second — Elements  of  arilhmetic ;  elements  of  Russian  grammar;  religion  - 
— this  latter  being,  of  course,  considered  the  main  object  of  the  school. 
The  term  lasted  from  the  1st  of  September  till  the  1st  of  August  The 
pupils  either  lived  in  the  school-house  or  at  some  neighboring  house,  but 
day-scholars  were  also  admitted.  The  convents  likewise  maintained  a 
number  of  schools. 

There  were,  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  no  special  inspectors 
for  the  elementary  schools,  but  these  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  director  of  the  government  gymnasium,  who  was  charged  to  inspect 
them  at  least  once  every  two  years.  It  is  self-evident  that  these  inspec- 
tions did  not  amount  to  any  thing,  although  these  directors  were  school- 
men, whilst  the  inspection  of  the  other  parochial  schools  was  confided  to 
officials,  who,  not  having  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  educational  mat- 
ters, did  more  harm  than  good ;  and  even  if  they  should  have  the  best 
intentions,  they  could  not  exercise  any  influence,  for  their  reports  were 
simply  laid  on  the  shelf  and  consigned  to  total  oblivion. 

The  regulation  of  December  8th,  1828,  proved  so  insufficient,  that  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  at  last  charged  the  committee  of  scholars 
(Gelehrten  Comitt)  to  draw  up  *a  school-plan  answering  the  demands  of 
the  present  age.  This  work  was  finished  in  the  year  1860,  and  sent  to 
the  curators  of  all  the  school-districts,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  ped- 
agogical councils  of  the  gymnasia,  the  inspectors  and  teachers  of  the  dis- 
trict-schools, were  to  examine  it  thoroughly.  In  order  to  get  the  opinion 
of  men  who  were  not  in  any  official  way  connected  with  schools,  this  new 
school-plan  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  In- 
struction ;  and  after  it  had  been  completely  revised  and  amended,  it  was 
published  in  its  new  shape  and  sent  for  inspection  to  the  most  eminent 
Bchool-men  of  foreign  countries. 

At  the  same  time,  another  no  less  important  question  was  discussed 
by  the  ministry,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  privy-councilor  Kowalewsky, 
who  proposed  that  the  foundation,  maintenance,  and  supervision  of  all 
the  eleinentary  schools  should  be  confided  solely  to  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  whom  it  properly  belonged.    To  consider  this  pro- 
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posat,  a  committee  was  appointed  bj  the  Emperor,  composed  of  members 
of  the  various  ministries.  The  names  of  the  members  were:  Director 
of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  privy-councilor  Deljanow  ;  coun* 
selor  of  state,  prince  Urussow  ;  director  of  ecdesiastic&l  schools,  coun- 
selor Opotschinin ;  director  of  public  buildings  in  the  Ministry  of 
Imperial  Domains,  counselor  of  state,  Tiutschew ;  second  director  of  the 
ecclesiastical  department  of  foreign  denominations,  De  Schultz ;  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Poletika,  and  the  director  of  the  Larinser  gymnasium  at 
St  Petersburg,  counselor  of  state  Latyschew. 

The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  the  general  outline  of  a  system 
of  elementary  schools  in  Russia,  published  b^  special  order  of  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander  11,  at  Leipzig,  in  1862,  by  Dr.  Tan^eff.  In  this  work  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  general  elementary  instruction  were  ac- 
knowledged, but  likewise  the  great  difiSculty  in  soon  organizing  the  re- 
quired number  of  schools  without  causing  too  heavy  an  expense  to  the 
State,  which  difficulty  could  only  be  overcome  by  the  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  people  themselves  to  make  some  sacrifices.  The  final  solution 
of  this  problem  and  the  regulating  by  law  the  obligations  of  towns  and 
Tillages  to  found  and  maintain  elementary  schools,  were,  as  was  men- 
tioned above,  intimately  connected  with  that  great  question,  which,  since 
the  end  of  the  Crimean  war,  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment, viz.,  the  abolition  of  serfdom.  In  the  general  outline,  etc.,  it  says : 
*^  It  is  not  possible  at  present,  when  so  many  and  sweeping  changes  in 
the  whole  administration  are  contemplated,  either  to  ascertain  the  best 
places  for  founding  schools  or  to  find  the  proper  means  for  their  mainte- 
nance. Enough  will  be  done  for  a  beginning,  if  the  number  of  schools  is 
gradually  increased,  especially  as  there  is  a  great  lack  of  competent 
teachers.  All  the  changes  that  are  to  be  made  can  only  be  provisional, 
till  the  country  people  are  all  united  in  one  class.**  The  committee  pro- 
posed, that,  in  the  mean  time,  schools  should  be  founded  by  the  various 
authorities,  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  but  that  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  should  be  intrusted  with  the  general  superintendence,  leaving 
the  supervision  of  the  religions  instruction  to  the  pastor  of  each  parish, 
and  obliging  the  school-authorities  only  to  use  text-books  that  had  been 
approved  of  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Holy  Synod. 
In  order  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  teachers,  the  pastors  should 
be  allowed  to  combine  the  duties  of  teacher  with  their  pastoral  office, 
being  made  responsible  to  the  highest  school-authorities  in  this  respect 

The  establishment  of  a  district  and  government  school-board  proved 
very  beneficial.  The  decree,  placing  all  the  schools  under  the  supervision 
of  one  central  authority,  gives  a  safe  guarantee  for  uniformity  in  the 
whole  system.  The  difficult  problem  of  regulating  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State  and  the  school,  does  not,  fortunately,  exist  in  Russia 
as  in  Catholic,  and,  to  some  extent  also,  in  Protestant  countries,  as  the 
clergy  are  only  allowed  the  supervision  of  religious  instruction.' 

The  government  certainly  has  shown  a  praiseworthy  zeal,  and  seemS| 
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with  regard  to  edacational  mattera,  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  llbr 
eral  and  progreasive  apirit|  as  will  be  seen  torn  the  regulations  now  in 
force. 

According  to  the  new  regulation  of  Julj  14th,  1864^  the  elementary 
schools  are  classified  as  follows : 

1.  Schools  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  including  those  schools 
which  are  maintained,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  towns  and  vilIageS| 
partly  at  the  expense  of  the  Slate,  as  also  those  schools  which  are  main- 
tained by  private  individuals. 

3.  Schools  of  the  Ministry  of  Imperial  Domains,  the  Ministry  of  Impe- 
rial Household,  the  Ministr/of  the  Interior,  and  the  Department  of  Mining, 

8.  Schools  maintained  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

4.  Sunday-schools  founded  and  maintained  partly  by  the  State  and 
partly  by  the  towns  or  by  private  individuals. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  all  these  schools  embraces  religion,  read- 
ing,  writing,  arithmetic,  singing,  (only  church -tunes.)  The  superintend- 
enoe  of  the  religion  and  morals  of  the  scholars  is  intrusted  to  the  pastors ; 
the  language  used  in  these  schools  is  Russian.  Children  of  all  classes  of 
society  and  of  all  religious  denominations  are  admitted.  The  sexes  are 
to  be  kept  separated,  except  in  places  where  there  are  not  sufficient 
means  for  founding  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girl&  In  the  Sunday- 
schools  the  sexes  must  alvri^s  be  kept  separated. 

The  new  regulations  are,  in  some  particulars,  essentially  different  from 
those  hitherto  in  vogue.  The  system  of  crown-scho<^  (government- 
schools)  was  abandoned,  and  a  larger  field  opened  for  private  enterprise. 
The  government  disclaims  the  intention  of  establishing  elementary  schools 
every  where,  and  limits  itself  to  £ivoring  the  foundation  of  such  estab- 
lishments. This  idea  is  a  very  excellent  one  in  itself,  if  applied  to  thor- 
<Highly  civilised  countries,  but  in  Russia  the  elementary  schools  will  make 
but  slow  progress,  if  left  too  much  to  the  sole  care  of  the  local  and  par- 
ish authoritiesL  Decided  action  on  the  part  of  the  government  here 
becomes  an  imperative  duty. 

Attendance  at  school  has  not  been  made  obligatory  in  Russia,  nor  is 
there  any  law  obliging  the  parishes  to  found  schools.  The  government 
merely  grants  some  pecuniary  assistance  and  rewards^  and  in  1866  the 
sum  of  100,000  rubles  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  results  obtained  are  very  insignificent  The  question 
whether. instruction  is  to  be  made  obligatoiy  or  not  is  certainly  a  very 
important  one,  and  has  formed  the  subject  of  frequent  discussions  In 
Russia,  the  government  has  renounced  the  idea  of  advancing  the  progress 
of  civilization  by  this  means,  but  leaves  everything  to  the  slow  influence 
of  time,  merely  giring  occasional  encouragement  to  educational  enter- 
prises. Under  this  policy,  it  will  take  a  very  long  time  before  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  will  have  acquired  even  the  merest  elements  of 
education. 

Special  attention  is  given  by  the  government  to  education  in  the  west- 
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ern  and  soath- western  parts  of  the  empire,  from  parely  political  reasons. 
The  aim  here  is  to  favor  a  *' specific  Russian  education/*  and  to  reduce 
to  the  smallest  possible  limits  the  influence  of  the  Polish  and  Catholic 
party.  The  teachers  required  for  this  purpose  are  educated  at  the 
Teachers*  Seminary  at  Molodetschno,  and  every  possible  means  is  resorted 
to,  to  extinguish  the  Polish  nationality. 

Boring  the  h»t  few  years  a  considerable  number  of  schools  has  been 
established  in  the  western  governmenta  The  only  statistics  to  be  got 
at  are  from  the  years  1868  to  1804.  In  this  period  there  were  established 
in  tiie  government  Df  Wllna,  82  schools ;  in  the  government  of  Qrodno, 
168  ;  in  the  government  of  Minsk,  888 ;  in  the  government  of  Witebsk, 
126;  in  the  government  of  Mohilew,  111 ;  in  the  government  of  Kowno, 
21 ;  in  the  government  of  Kiew,  17 ;  and  in  the  government  of  PodoHa, 
'26. 

As  regards  the  elementary  schools  under  the  supervision  <^  the  Ifin- 
istry  of  PubKc  Instraction,  the  fullest  statistics  are  from  the  year  1864, 
as  follows: 
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On  the  Ist  of  January,  1865,  the  schools  and  scholars  were  distributed 
follows : 
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With  the  exception  of  Western  Siberia,  the  number  of  school^  has  in- 
creased in  every  district  The  total  number  of  parochial  and  elementary 
schools  in  1865  was  1,846,  with  an  attendance  of  81,624  scholars,  of 
whom  70,877  were  boys  and  10,748  girls. 

Besides  these  parochial  and  elementary  schools,  there  are,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  numerous  private 
schools,  viz. :  414  private  schools  for  boys,  with  an  attendance  (In  1864) 
of  4,244  scholars ;  187  private  schools  for  girls,  with  8,981  scholars;  285 
mixed  private  schoola,  attended  by  2,969  Irnys  and  2,827  girls.    In  the 
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year  1865  there  were  799  private  schools,  with  22,814  scholars,  (8,986 
boys  and  13,828  girls.)  The  foreign  religious  denominations  had,  in  1866, 
152  schools,  attended  by  15,360  boys  and  12,423  girls. 

Still  more  scanty  are  the  statistics  of  the  elementary  schools  under 
the  superintendence  of  other  authoritie&  The  Ministry  of  Imperial  Do- 
mains has  7,137  schools,  with  191,075  boys  and  85,921  girls.  The  Min- 
istry  of  the  ^*Apanagen"  has  294  village-schools ;  1,046  parochial  and 
private-schools;  721  private  borough-schools,  (Gem&inde priwit  achuUn^) 
and  111  schools  in  connection  with  the  Mohammedan  mosques.  The 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Orthodox-Greek  Church  have  8,587 
schools,  with  320,350  scholara  Unfortunately  no  fuUer  statistics  can  be 
got  at,  and  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  those  which  have  here 
been  given,  may  be  inferred  from  the  Russian  authority,  from  whom  we 
have  quoted  them,  who  say&  that  **  among  these  schools  there  are  sevend 
which  are  reckoned  twice,^',  whilst  some  have  a  merely  nominal  existence. 

Yvry  little  has  hitherto  been  done  .for  the  education  of  teachers.  As 
eariy  as  1820  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  normal  course  for  the 
education  of  elementary  school-teachers  at  the  gymnasium  of  St  Petere- 
buig,  but  after  two  years  the  project  was  abandoned.  The  division  for 
the  education  of  elementary  school-teachers,  at  the  so-called  '*  Pedagogical 
Institute  **  of  St.  Petersburg,  was  only  in  existence  for  ten  years.  In 
Dorpat  there  has  been,  since  1828,  a  Teachers*  Seminary,  with  an  avemge 
number  of  10  students,  who  there  get  tlieir  board  and  education  grati& 
The  new  n^ulations  for  this  Seminary  were  published  in  1861.  The 
students  are  selected  from  the  most  diligent  district-scholars.  An  ele- 
mentary school  is  connected  with  this  Seminary,  numbering,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1864,  67  pupils;  likewise  a  school  for  poor  children,  with  72 
pupils ;  all  of  these  belong  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  At  Kiew  and 
Kharkow  there  are  likewise  pedagogical  courses  for  elementary  school- 
teachers. In  1864  a  new  Seminary  was  established  at  MoIodctschnOi  in 
the  government  of  Wilna,  for  60  students  that  were  to  be  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  State ;  the  number  of  paying  students  at  this  institution 
is  limited  to  20.  There  is  also  a  pedagogical  course  at  the  University  of 
Kiew.  It  is  evident  that  these  few  institutions  do  not  at  all  meet  the 
demand  for  teachers,  and  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  is  at  the 
present  time  engaged  in  framing  a  new  law  for  the  education  of  element- 
ary school-teachers.  The  intention  seems  to  be  to  establish  separate 
institutions,  after  the  model  of  the  Teachers*  Seminaries  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland. 

The  instruction  in  these  new  institutions  will  be  mainly  elementary. 
The  catechetical  method  will  be  employed  as  a  general  rule.  Religion, 
pedagogics,  Russian  language,  history,  geography,  statistics,  natural  his- 
tory, arithmetic,  geometry,  calligraphy,  linear  drawing,  singing,  gym- 
nastics, agriculture,  and  horticulture,  will  constitute  the  course.  Uittit 
these  Seminaries  are  definitely  established,  elementary  school-teachers 
will  receive  only  a  pedagogical  course  in  some  of  the  district-schools. 
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Sad  to  say,  the  elementary-schools,  not  only  in  the  villages  but  also  in 
some  of  the  towns,  are  taught  by  discharged  soldiers  or  by  mechanics 
and.  farmers,  who  happen  to  possess  some  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing. 

The  pecuniary  situation  of  the  elementary  school-teachers  is  likewise 
to  be  ameliorated.  The  salary  at  the  present  time  varies  from  30  to  100 
rubles  and  a  house.  After  having  served  for  25  years,  they  are  entitled 
to  an  annual  pension  varying  from  28  to  90  rubles.  The  committee  of 
scholars  {QeUhrU  CamUS)  has  made  a  series  of  propositions  tending  to 
ameliorate  the  position  of  elementary  school-teachers.  In  the  towns, 
teachers  are  to  get  280  rubles,  and  in  the  country  150  rubles,  with  house 
and  fuel.  If  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  their  salary  is  to.be 
increased  gradually,  after  having  served  for  ten  years.  In  the  country 
they  are,  besides,  to  get  a  piece  of  ground. 

Tlie  economical  and  pedagogical  management  of  the  elementary  schools, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  does  not  sat- 
isfy even  the  most  moderate  demands,  as  we  may  infer  from  one  of  the 
reports,  where  it  says :  **  The  elementary  schools  are  mostly  filled  with 
children  of  parents  who  are  not  able  to  teach  their  children  even  a  short 
prayer,  and  who  frequently  keep  them  at  home  to  assist  in  domestic 
labors.  The  sums  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  these  schools  are  so  small 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  even  the  necessary  books,  etc.  Many  of  the 
school-rooms  are  excessively  inconvenient  and  smalL  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence the  children  in  two  years  scarcely  loam  reading.^'  Privy- 
councilor  Postels,  member  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  who,  in 
1863,  inspected  the  schools  of  the  governments  0\onez,  Archangdsk, 
Wol(^da,  and  Wjatka,  says  in  his  report:  '*The  parochial  schools 
of  Wjatka  differ  from  those  in  the  district  of  St  Petersburg  in  this  re- 
spect, that  the  former  are  for  superior  as  regaisis  school -houses,  salaries 
of  the  teachers  and  school- apparatus.  In  Wologda,  on  the  contrary, 
the  two  parochial  schools  are  so  poor  that  they  can  not  pay  a  man  to 
clean  the  school-rooms ;  -the  rooms  are  narrow  and  ill-ventilated,  the 
salary  of  the  teacher  does  not  exceed  100  rubles,  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  apparatus  at  all.  In  Kargopol,  35  boys  and  9  girls  are  crowded  into 
three  very  small  adjoining  rooms,  with  only  one  teacher,  who  has  scarcely 
any  books  or  charts.  In  Kadnikow  the  parish  pays  a  total  of  108  rubles 
for  the  male  parochial  schools,  and  in  the  female  parochial  schools  the 
salary  of  the  teacher  only  amounts  to  50  rubles.  In  Totjma  the  teacher 
receives  90  rubles,  and  the  parish  does  not  even  supply  the  necessary 
funds  for  repairing  the  utterly  dilapidated  schod-house.  In  Nikolsk  the 
school  is  allowed  a  room  in  the  town  hall,  the  teacher  gets  90  rubles,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  consists  in  one  blackboard.  In  Werchowashsky- 
Possad  the  teacher  gets  85  rubles  and  no  house.  Many  schools  only 
contain  one  room.  In  the  parochial  schools  of  Archangelsk  the  teachers 
get  from  85  to  120  rubles,  whilst  the  prices  of  provisions  have,  during 
the  last  two  years,  increased  three-foki  in  that  district    In  many  places 
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the  sam  Toted  for  schools  hy  the  parish  is  not  psid  at  the  right  time,  and 
the  teachers  ccmseqoently  do  not  Teoeive  any  salary  far  several  months. 
The  directors  and  inspeotors  %f9  fully  acquainted  with  this  state  of  afiairs; 
hut,  with  the  hest  intentions,  are  utterly  unable  to  remedy  the  eril.  In 
spite  of  the  low  price  of  the  text-books  published  by  the  ministry,  thefe 
are  many  parents  who,  on  the  plea  of  poverty,  do  not  provide  them  for 
their  children.  The  consequence  is  that  many  children  sit  in  the  school- 
room without  having  any  thing  to  do,  or  bring  along  some  other  book, 
which  they  can  not  understand.  Ano^r  eril  is  the  frequent  absence  of 
children  from  school,  the  caoaes  of  which  are  the  following :  The  parents, 
who  do  not  in  the  least  comprehend  the  necessity  and  importance  of  in- 
struction, let  the  children  remain  ai  home  on  the  most  trivial  pretexts ; 
on  the  weekly  markat'days  a  considerable  number  of  the  scholars  may 
be  seen  idling  about  on  the  stMets ;  in  seme  cases  the  children  haive 
actually  been  kept  ai  home  from  want  of  proper  clothing,  whilst  others 
were  sent  on  begging  expeditions  to  the  neighboring  rillagesL  During 
the  summer  months  many  of  the  boys  have  to-work  in  the  fields  with 
their  parents,  or  remain  at  home  to  take  care  of  their  younger  brothen 
and  sisters ;  of  the  giria,  many  hire  themselves  out  as  nurses  for  a  very 
trifling  remuneration,  and  theM  are  instances  of  not  only  peasants  doing 
this,  but  also  some  of  the  pooriy-paid  lower  officials.** 

SimUar  complaints  fill  the  reports  of  all  the  curators ;  the  means  for 
maintaining  the  schoc^  are  too  small,  the  teachers  incompetent,  their 
pay  inadequate,  and  the  apparatus  utterly  insufficient  Bven  in  populous 
eities  the  attendance  at  school  is  poor,  and  the  apathy  or  indolence  d 
the  population  almost  incredible.  The  method  of  instruction  is  a  purely 
mechanical  one ;  the  teacher  does  not  teach  at  all,  bnt  merely  sees  to  it 
that  every  thing  goes  its  regular  old  accustomed  way,  that  all  the  schd- 
nrs  say  one  and  the  sanw  thing,  or  speak  loud  enough. 

Ae  organization  of  the  sdiool  system  in  Western  Siberia  is  somewhat 
diffinvnt,  as  the  supreme  authority  in  school  matters  rests  with  the  gov- 
ernor-general^ who  is  assisted  by  a  school-director,  nominated  by  the 
£mperor.  The  appointments  of  all  the  other  officials,  with  the  exception 
of  the  gymnamum«director,  who  is  appointed  by  the  minister,  are  made 
hy  the  governor  alone,  who  has  every  year  to  send  in  a  report  to  the 
minister.  The  greatest  difficulty  has  here  likewise  been  the  want  of 
teachers. 

•  The  (German  schools,  in  the  governments  Kherson,  lekaterinoslaw, 
Themigow,  St  Petersburg,  Bessarabia,  and  Georgia,  are  mostly  in  an 
excellent  condition.  They  are  maintained  by  the  parishes,  and  are  on  a 
level  with  the  better  class  of  elementary  schools  in  Germany.  As  soon 
as  a  new  colony  is  founded,  a  school  is  at  once  estabttsbed  and  a  compe- 
tent teacher  appofaited.  The  statistics  of  these  schools  are  very  scanty. 
In  the  ^  German  cctonies  on  the  Wolga  there  are  ]28nfliDols,  with  146 
teachers  and  80,76S  scholars.  But  there  is  also  a  lack  of  teachers.  The 
•ohool  of  tho  colooy  GeMabowha  mMsbeni  MOT  aehalafiii  with  only  2 
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teachers ;  the  school  of  the  colony  Medwedizko-Krestowoi  Bujerak  num- 
bers 967  scholars  and  2  teachers,  and  the  one  at  Priwolskiya,  786 
scholars,  with  only  1  teacher. 

The  Tartar  schools  are  a  kind  of  boarding-schools.  Every  father  of  a 
family  considers  it  his  duty  to  send  his  children  to  school,  and  most  Tar- 
tars are  able  to  read  and  write.  The  school-houses  consist  of  an  entrance- 
hall  and  a  large  school-room  with  a  raised  floor,  on  which  every  scholar 
IS  assigned  a  space  of  two  feet,  to  deposit  his  satchel  and  books.  The 
house  serves  as  school-room,  dormitory  and  dining-room  for  teachers  and 
scholars.  The  children  have  to  stay  at  school  from  the  7th  or  8th  year 
of  their  age  till  the  12th  or  18th.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces 
•the  Mohammedan  religion,  Arabic,  (reading  and  writing,)  and  in  some 
schools  also  the  Persian  language.  The  teachers  get  no  fixed  salary,  but 
their  trouble  is  amply  rewarded  by  liberal  gifts  of  flour,  honey,  tea  and 
clothes,  which  are  sent  by  the  parents  from  time  to  time. 

The  Hebrew  schools  in  Russia  have  their  own  peculiar  organization. 
The  Jewish  population  of  Russia  in  Europe  (not  including  Poland  and 
Finknd)  amounto  to  1,420,000.  Already,  in  1834  and  1885,  Jewish 
children  were  granted  admittance  to  Christian  schools.  This  measure^ 
however,  had  not  the  desired  effect.  The  government  placed  all  the 
Jewish  schools  under  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instructioni  and  took  steps 
towards  organizing  these  schools.  A  special  committee  of  rabbis  and 
school- men  met  in  June,  1842,  to  consider  this  matter,  and  oo  November 
13th,  1844,  an  imperial  resolution  decreed  the  foundation  of  special 
schools  for  Jewish  children.  For  the  maintenance  of  these  schools,  the 
taxes  on  the  holy  tapers  burning  in  the  churches  on  festival  days,  and 
the  tax  on  printing,  were  to  be  used.  These  Hebrew  schools  were  di- 
vided into  8  classes :  (1,)  schools  corresponding  to  the  elementary  schools ; 
(2,)  schools  corresponding  to  the  district-schools,  to  be  established  only 
in  those  governments  where  the  Jewish  children  could  not,  from  some 
local  cause,  be  admitted  to  the  Christian  district-schools ;  8,  sdiools  cor- 
responding to  the  Christian  gymnasiums,  to  be  called  rabbi-schools, 
(Babbinenehulen.)  These  last-mentioned  were  to  have  three  courses,  a 
general  one  for  all  the  scholars,  a  pedagogical  course  for  those  who  in- 
tended to  become  teachers,  and  a  special  course  for  rabbi&  The  schools 
of  the  first  and  second  class  were  opened  in  1844 ;  of  the  latter  there 
were  13  in  all.  The  result  obtained  was,  however,  insignificant,  as  the 
number  of  scholars  always  remained  small.  Some  of  them  had  to  be 
closed,  and  there  are  at  present  only  in  5  places  schools  of  the  second 
class.  Of  the  first  class  there  are  at  present  99,  vis. :  11  in  Volhynia,  10 
m  Kiew,  9  in  Podolia,  9  in  Mohilew,  8  in  Witebsk^  7  in  Courland,  6  in 
Wilna,  6  in  Bessarabia,  5  in  lekaterinoslaw,  5  in  Kowno,  6  in  Grodno,  5 
in  Minsk,  4  in  Tschemigow,  4  in  Kherson,  8  in  Pultawa,  2  in  Tauria. 
Besides  these,  there  are  in  Russia  a  number  of  Hebrew  private  schools 
and  .girls'  schools. 

The  Hebrew  indnstrial  school  at  Shitomir,  a  unique  establishment  in 
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Russia,  has  been  in  existence  since  1862,  and  80  boys,  from  the  age  of 
18  to  15,  are  here  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  "ExtemaP' 
scholars  pay  an  annual  fee  of  80  rubles.  The  course  lasts  5  years,  and 
embraces  the  following  subjects :  Russian,  Hebrew,  religion,  (Jewish,) 
calligraphy,  drawing,  arit&metic,  elements  of  geometry,  chemistry,  tech- 
nology, and  physics  as  applied  to  industry.  Practical  instruction  is 
imparted  in  some  of  the  most  common  trades,  such  as  smiths,  cabinet- 
makers, turners,  locksmiths,  etc.  The  general  subjects  are  taught  by 
the  teachers  of  the  gymnasium  or  the  rabbi-school,  and  the  practical  in- 
struction is  given  by  experienced  tradesmen.  After  having  finished  their 
course  at  school,  the  scholars  remain  for  two  years  longer  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  school-authorities.  In  1864  the  number  of  scholars 
was  82. 

The  Hebrew  schools  will  soon  undergo  a  complete  reorganization,  as 
all,  who  are  acquainted  with  them,  are  convinced  of  their  uselesshess  if 
continued  after  the  present  system.  The  poorer  classes  of  the  Jewish 
population  are  not  able  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  the  wealthier 
classes  prefer  to  send  them  to  the  district-school  or  the  gymnasium.  The 
intention  of  the  government,  in  establishing  Hebrew  schools,  was  par- 
ticularly to  liberate  the  Jewish  youth  from  the  pernicious  influence  of 
the  ignorant  and  fanatical  Melamdim^  (private  Jewish  teachers,)  but  an 
experience  of  twenty  years  has  shown  that  this  end  has  not  been 
reached,  for  the  old  schools  of  the  Melamdim  are  still  in  existence,  and 
an  oflScial  report  estimates  their  present  number  at  1,348.  Of  all  the 
Jewish  schools  founded  by  the  government,  the  only  successful  ones 
have  been  the  "rabbi-schools,"  after  having  victoriously  come  out  of  the 
conflict  with  the  fanaticism  of  the  orthodox  Jews.  The  government  had 
hoped  that  the  schools  of  the  second  class  would  be  well  attended  by  the 
Jewish  youth ;  but  most  of  these  schools  stood  empty,  and  consequently 
8  out  of  the  18  schools  were  closed  by  an  imperial  resolution  of  May  4th, 
1S59.  The  5  remaining  ones  are  the  schools  at  Berditschen,  Starokon- 
stantinow,  Winniza,  Odessa,  and  Kischinew.  The  schools  of  the  first 
class  arc  not  in  a  very  flourishing  condition ;  chiefly  because  the  orthodox 
Jews  feared  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  would  be  taught  in 
them.  In  order  to  remove  this  prejudice,  the  government,  by  resolution 
of  May  4th,  1869,  decreed  that  only  secular  knowledge  was  to  be  im- 
parted at  these  schools,  and  that  every  Jew  might  have  his  children 
instructed  in  religion  at  home.  An  imperial  resolution  of  September  6th, 
1862,  ordered  that  pupils  of  the  ^*  rabbi-schools "  could  likewise  hold  the 
office  of  inspector  in  Hebrew  schools  of  the  first  and  second  class. 

The  female  seminaries  have  undergone  considerable  changes,  and  may 
at  present  well  be  termed  new  institutions.  There  were  formerly  several 
institutions  for  the  education  of  young  ladies,  founded  by  the  munificence 
of  the  Empresses.  The  first  institution  of  this  kind  was  established  in 
the  year  1820,  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  the  Empress  Maria,  and  chiefly 
intended  for  the  children  of  the  nobility  and  the  higher  officials.    The 
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wife  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  Alexandra  Feodorowna,  was  likewise  verjr 
RcCiye  in  raising  the  standard  of  female  education.  In  various  places 
there  were  female  seminaries  under  the  superintendence  of  the  local 
authorities.  According  to  a  resolution  of  May  10th,  1860,  the  female 
seminaries  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  first  corresponding  to.  the 
gymnasiums,  the  second  to  the  di8trict-8chooI&  At  present  there  are 
already  such  seminaries  in  the  government  towns ;  only  some  of  these 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  whilst 
most  of  them  come  under  the  Imperial  Chancery.  At  the  head  of  each 
of  these  establishments  there  is  a  directress,  assisted  by  the  director  of 
the  gymnasium  or  the  inspector  of  the  district-school.  There  is  also  a 
superintending  board  for  each  school,  composed  of  some  of  the  most 
respected  citizens  of  the  town,  the  high  marshal  of  the  district,  (Kreisa' 
dehmarteAally)  the  governor  of  the  town,  {St€idthauptfnanny)  the  director 
of  the  gymnasium,  and  the  inspector  of  the  district-schoc^  Some  of 
the.se  institutions  are  called  model-pensions,  and  receive  an  annual  sub- 
sidy from  the  State.  The  number  of  female  seminaries  is  as  yet  very 
small,  and  most  parents,  who  can  afford  it,  send  their  children  to  private 
institutions  of  the  kind.  There  are  at  present  18  female  seminaries  in 
St  Petersburg,  11  in  Moscow,  and  54  in  the  whole  of  Russia,  with  8,231 
pupils.  In  St  Petersburg,  boarders  pay  from  200  to  1,200  rubles  annu- 
ally ;  the  fee  for  mere  instruction  ranges  from  60  to  600  rubles.  In 
Moscow,  boarders  pay  from  200  tp  800  rubles ;  the  fee  for  instruction 
only  is  from  60  to  126  rabies  per  annum.  The  female  schools  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  were  (in  1861)  95, 
viz. :  26  of  the  first  class  (or  female  gymnasiums;)  54  of  the  second 
class ;  7  higher  schools,  and  9  middle  class  schools.  The  means  for 
maintaining  these  schools  are  raised  in  various  ways,  by  contributions 
from  the  cities,  the  merchants  and  the  nobility,  and  by  the  school-fees. 
At  present  the  number  of  these  schools  is  128.  Most  of  them  have  only 
been  founded  since  1858,  and  the  regulation  at  present  in  force  dates 
from  May  10th,  1860. 

The  first  Sunday-schools  were  opened  at  Kiew  in  1859,  where  some 
students,  of  their  own  accord,  commenced  to  give  free  instruction  to  me- 
chanics. In  1860,  similar  schools  were  opened  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dustry at  St  Petersburg.  In  the  regulations  issued  for  these  schools  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  the  priest  who  was  nominated  for 
each  one  was  charged  **  to  watch  strictly  over  the  religious  anl  moral 
tone  of  these  establishments,  and  see  that  no  heretical  doctrines  were 
taught'^  The  number  of  Sunday-schools  in  1862  was  816,  and  the 
number  of  scholars  about  20,000.  In  the  beginning,  the  Russian  public 
manifested  great  interest  in  these  schools ;  soon,  however,  this  interest 
decreased.  In  1862,  rumors  were  floating  about  that,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  some  mechanics,  doctrines  were  disseminated  in  some  of 
these  schools,  which  would  undermine  the  foundations  of  religion,  spread 
socialistic  Ideas,  and  incite  rebellion  against  the  government    After  a 
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very  strict  and  tedious  investigation,  it  turned  out  that  only  one  roan  had 
taught  something  approaching  these  heresies.  Nevertheless,  all  the 
Bunday-schools  were  closed  until  a  new  plan  of  organization  had  been 
worked  out  The  law  of  July  14th,  1804^  again  permits  the  establish- 
ment of  Sunday-schools  for  mechanics,  subject  to  certain  conditions ; 
but  as  yet  no  one  seems  to  have  availed  himself  of  this  privilege. 

IV.  DI8TBI0TH90HOOL8,  (Kreiatckiden,) 

The  district-ichools  originated  in  the  lower  public  schools  consisting 
of  two  classes,  founded  in  1786 ;  for  by  the  resolution  of  May  5th,  1804, 
the  upper  class  of  an  elementary  school  underwent  a  change  by  having 
a  second  class  added  to  it,  whilst  the  lower  class  became  a  parochial 
school.  By  the  regulation  ci  1828,  the  district  school  received  an  addi- 
tion of  another  class,  and  thus  consists  at  present  of  8  classes.  According 
to  the  4dth  paragraph  of  the  regulation  of  1828,  the  district-schools  are 
chieOy  intended  to  give  a  more  thorough  education  than  was  offered  by 
the  elementary  schools  to  the  children  of  merchahts  and  mechanics,  and 
in  this  respect  they  correspond  to  the  lower  burgher-schools  of  Germany. 
Each  recitation  lasts  1|  hour,  and  candidates  for  admission  most  possess 
a  good  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing. 

The  course  of  instruction  (hours  per  week)  is  the  following  :■ 


Beligion, 

Russian  Language, 

An'thinetic, 

Greometry, 

History, 

Geography  and  Statistics, 

Calligraphy, 

Free-hand  and  Geometrical  Drawing, 
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Besides  these,  there  are  special  classes  for  the  following  subjects: 
General  review  of  Russian  laws ;  elements  of  commercial  science  and 
book-keeping ;  elements  of  mechanics  and  technology ;  drawing  applied 
to  industrial  purposes ;  elements  of  architecture,  agriculture,  and  horti- 
culture. 

The  district-schools  of  Riew  and  Wilna  have  a  somewhat  different 
organization.  They  are  schools  for  noblemen,  and  have  5  classes.  Be- 
sides religion,  the  Russian  language,  arithmetic,  geography  and  history, 
French  and  Gterman  are  taught 

In  the  district  of  Dorpat  quite  a  number  of  heterogeneous  schools  are 
comprised  under  the  head  of  district-schools.  In  Riga  and  Dorpat  their 
organization  is  similar  to  that  of  the  German  burgher-schools,  whilst  in 
Other  places  the  Russian  plan  of  instruction  has  been  adopted  with  good 
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success.  There  are,  finally,  district-schools  which  are  only  a  higher  class 
•of  elementary-schools,  intended  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  gymnasiums, 
adding  Latin  to  the  course  of  instruction. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  district-schools  have,  with  the  exception 
of  those  in  the  district  of  DorpaC,  been  very  scanty.  There  was  a  great 
want  of  teachers,  the  special  courses  were  not  every  where  opened,  and 
even  where  they  existed^  they  proved  utterly  useless,  as  there  <^as  no 
good  foundation  of  general  knowledge  whereon  to  build  the  special  in- 
struction. These  deficiences  are  fully  known  to  Russian  school-men,  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  do  any  thing  towards  remedying  them. 
The  way  in  which  instruction  was  imparl  was  not  calculated  to  benefit 
the  scholars. .  Religion  was  taught  by  the  pastors  in  the  most  mechan- 
ical manner,  being  limited  to  the  learning  by  heart  of  the  orthodox  cate- 
chism. The  Russian  language  was  not  taught  in  a  systematic  way,  and 
the  lectures  on  Russian  literature  chiefly  consisted  in  telling  the  pupils 
which  and  how  many  orders  and  medals  had  been  given  to  various  poets 
for  writing  loyal  odes  and  poems  for  national  festivals,  no  dOubt  with  the 
intention  to  spur  them  on  to  gain  similar  honors  themselves  at  some 
future  day.  The  mathematical  instruction  was,  comparatively  speaking, 
the  most  thorough,  although  even  this  left  much  to  be  desired.  Geog- 
raphy was  limited  to  a  mere  drilling  in  names  and  numbers,  and  history 
was  taught  from  a  text-book  prescribed  by  the  government 

The  natural  consequence  of  these  deficiencies  was,  that  the  district- 
schools  lost  the  confidence  of  the  public,  because  they  neither  gave  a 
good  general  education  nor  prepared  pupils  for  special  branches ;  and 
the  highest  class,  intended  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  ele- 
-raentary  and  special  instruction,  was  attended  least  of  all. 

As  the  district-schools  did  not  at  all  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  instituted,  many  children  of  the  lower  classes  of  society  tried 
to  gain  admittance  to  the  gymnasiums,  hoping  in  this  manner  to  be  able 
ultimately  to  enter  the  official  career.  As  the  regulations  of  1845  and 
1849  limited  the  admittance  to  the  gymnasiums  to  the  sons  of  noblemen 
and  officials,  the  natural  and  unfortunate  consequence  was  that  many 
parents  did  not  send  their  children  to  any  school 

The  district-schools  are  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
government-director,  and  at  the  head  of  each  there  is  an  inspector ;  the 
faculty  consists  of  1  teacher  of  religion,  8  other  (scientific)  teachers,  and 
1  drawing-master.  The  salaries  of  the  inspectors  and  teachers  vary,  and 
are  by  the  resolution  of  April  17th,  1859,  divided  intd  4  classes: 


Inspector, 

Teacher  of  Religion^ . . . . 
Teachers,  (Scientific,). . . 
Drawing  Master, 


I. 


.500  rubles. 
200     " 
400     " 
200     " 


II. 


460  rublea 


360 


II 


III. 


400  rubles. 


330 


(I 


IV. 


350  rubles. 
300     " 
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The  attendance  at  the  diatrict-schoolB  was  as  follows  in  1864 : 


Diitftoti. 

St.  Petersburg, ... 

Moecow, 

Kasan, 

^Kharkow, 

^Odessa, 

Kiew, 

WUna, , 

Dorpat, 

Western  Siberia, . . 
Eastern  Siberia^  . , 

Total,  . . . 


413 


43 

2,605 

86 

6,727 

81 

5,319 

67 

3,669 

33 

1,749 

42 

2,482 

20 

1,332 

20 

1,400 

13 

735 

8 

649 

25,658 


The  number  of  district-schools  in  1865  was  416,  with  28,952  schdare 
and  2,743  teachers,  distributed  in  the  following  manner: 


nktrieti. 

St.  Petersburg, 

Moaoow, 

Kaaan, 

Kliarkow, 

Kiew, 

Odessa, 

Wilna, 

Dorpat, , , 

Western  Siberia,  . . . 
Eastern  Siberia^ .... 

Total, 


Sehoob. 


43 

86 
82 
67 
42 
33 
20 
20 
13 
10 

416 


SefairiafB. 


2,400 

5,158 
4,783 
3,378 
2,408 
1,649 
1,357 
1,449 
636 
735 

23,952 


300 

560 

531 

434 

303 

246 

148 

87 

78 

56 

2,743 


The  social  position  and  occupation  of  the  parents  were  as  follows 


Diitriola. 

St.  Petersburg,. . . 

Moscow, 

Knsan, 

Eharkow, 

Kiew, 

Odessa^ 

Wilna, 

Dorpat, 

Western  Siberia, . 
Eastern  Siberia,. . 

Total, . . . 


NoUcmcB. 

CIcTfy. 

33 

503 

1,193 

66 

980 

123 

1,172 

88 

1,317 

105 

678 

52 

601 

19 

169 

7 

138 

8 

99 

4 

6,860 

505 

BuTflian. 


1,674 

3,494 

2,785 

1,416 

.    646 

776 

555 

896 

393 

455 

13,089 


Forelgnen. 

T" 
2 

3 

11 

20 

7 

33 


77 


The  want  which  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  district-schools  seems  as  yet 
not  to  exist  The  average  number  of  scholars  in  each  school  is  57,  and 
in  each  class  19.  There  are,  however,  schools  with  only  2  or  8  scholars! 
And  small  as  is  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired  in  the  district-schools, 
only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  pupils  go  through  the  whole 
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course,  (of  10,610,  only  2,621.)  There  is  in  Russia  so  enormous  a  demand 
for  people  who  can  only  read  and  write,  that  even  the  trifling  knowledge 
picked  up  at  an  elementary-school  or  in  the  first  class  of  a  district- 
school  seems  to  suffice  for  many  offices.  The  annual  school-fees  vary 
from  1  to  8  rubles,  and  only  in  the  district  of  Dorpat  do  they  amount  to 
from  12  to  20  rubles. 

The  intention  of  the  government  is  to  establish,  in  place  of  the  district- 
schools  so  called,  progymnasia,  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  gymnasia.  They 
are  to  consist  of  4  classes,  with  an  annual  course  in  each.  There  is  to 
be  a  progymnasium  in  connection  with  every  gymnasium,  but  other  pro- 
gymnasia  may  be  established.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  to  be : 
Religion,  Russian  language,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  natural 
history,  geography,  history,  German,  French,  calligraphy,  drawing,  and 
singing.  The  foreign  languages  are  not  to  be  considered  obligatory. 
The  number  of  recitations  in  all  the  4  classes  is  to  be  104,  distributed  in 
the  following  manner :  Religion,  7 ;  Russian  language,  18 ;  history,  7 ; 
natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  and  geography,  14 ;  mathematics, 
17;    German,  14;    French,  14;    calligraphy,  drawing,  and  singing,  18. 

The  plan,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  various  subjects  are  to  be 
treated,  shows  great  pedagogical  insight,  and  might  safely  be  recom- 
mended to  many  schools  in  other  countries.  Instruction  is  to  be  imparted 
by  7  teachers,  each  having  one  or  two  subjects  specially  assigned  to  him. 
Any  class  containing  more  than  40  scholars  is  to  be  divided  into  two 
separate  classes. 

V.     BEOONDABT  INSTRUCTION. 

The  establishment  of  gymnasiums  in  Russia  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  It  has  not  been  developed  gradually  on  the  basis  of  the  tradition 
of  centuries,  bu^  has  been  created  by  command  of  the  Emperors,  espe- 
cially Alexander  L  In  spite  of  the  short  time  of  their  existence,  we  can 
nevertheless  say,  that  the  Russian  gymnasiums  have  gone  through  nu- 
merous phases,  three  of  which  are  particularly  noteworthy ;  first,  their 
complete  dependence  on  the  government  Not  ancient  convent  or  city- 
schools,  nor  venerable  institutions  founded  by  independent  corporations, 
form  the  source  from  which  the  Russian  gymnasiums  sprang,  but  they 
were  almost  exclusively  created  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  Emperors,  and 
their  character  consequently  varied  with  the  character  of  each  individual 
reign.  In  the  second  place  the  traditions  of  classical  antiquity  exercised 
in  the  beginning  very  little  influence  on  the  gymnasiums  of  Russia ;  but 
preeminently  modem  studies,  as  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  and 
modern  languages,  were  predominant  in  the  course  of  instruction,  whilst 
only  a  very  modest  space  of  time  was  allowed  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
classics.  Thirdly,  whilst  the  tendency  at  all  the  gymnasiums  of  Western 
Europe  was  to  give  more  time  to  the  study  of  modem  languages  and 
natural  sciences,  which  finally  led  to  a  separation  of  the  real-school  from 
the  gymnasium,  the  Russian  gymnasiums  followed  the  opposite  course, 
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by  gradually  introducing  more  of  the  classical  studies.  The  result^  hotr- 
ever,  has  been  the  same  as  in  Western  Europe,  namely  a  division  of  the 
middle  class  schools  into  gymnasiums  with  and  gymnasiums  without 
classical  instruction. 

The  first  Russian  gymnasium  was  (bunded  in  1747,  at  St  Petersburg, 
in  connection  with  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences ;  the  second  in 
1755,  at  the  University  of  Moscow ;  and  finally  the  third  in  the  year 
1758,  at  Kasan.  These  gymnasiums  were  intended  as  prepai-atory  schools 
for  the  university,  chiefly  as  regards  foreign  languages,  because  the  lec- 
tures at  the  universities  were  mostly  in  French  or  German.  The  Em- 
press Catharine  II  decreed  the  establishment  of  22  gymnasiums  at  the 
capitals  of  the  dilTerent  governments,  and  this  number  had  increased  to 
42  at  the  end  of  her  reign  ;  but  all  these  institutions  scarcely  deserved 
the  name  of  gymnasiums.  Alexander  1  was  the  monarch  who  built  up 
the  Russian  gymnasiums  on  a  more  lasting  foundation.  According  to 
the  statute  of  1804,  the  gymnasiums  were  to  answer  a  two-fold  purpose, 
viz.,  preparation  for  the  university,  and  the  spreading  of  more  general 
knowledge.  Every  government  city  was  to  have  at  least  a  gymnasium 
of  4  classes,  and  every  one  was  to  be  admitted  Who  could  prove  a  suffl-: 
cient  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  district  schools,  {KreU- 
schulen.)  The  course  of  study  was  not  the  same  at  all  the  gymnasiums. 
In  the  district  of  Dorpat  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  was  prepon- 
derating ;  in  the  district  of  Wilna  the  study  of  the  classics  and  of  more 
general  knowledge  was  evenly  balanced,  whilst  in  the  districts  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  Easan,  Kharkow,  the  course  of  instruction  em-- 
braced  chiefly  more  general  studies.  These  gymnasiums,  however,  did 
not  flourish  as  much  as  had  been  expected,  partly  from  want  of  proper 
teachers,  partly  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  better  class  preferred  to 
have  their  children  instructed  by  private  tutors,  or  seat  them  to  foreign 
schools.  A  thorough  reorganization  was  needed  to  remedy  these  evils, 
and  this  took  place  in  1828,  under  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I. 

The  most  essential  points  in  the  new  plan  were  the  following :  There 
were  to  be  seven  class'^s  in  each  gymnasium  ;  the  faculty  was  to  consist 
of  one  director,  one  inspector,  seven  head-masters,  three  teachers,  and 
one  drawing- master.  Instruction  in  Latin  was  made  obligatory  in  all  the 
classes,  whilst  Qreek  was  an  optional  subject ;  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
were  more  than  doubled,  and  the  latter  circumstance  was  particularly 
calculated  to  supply  the  want  of  teachers,  for  more  talented  young  men 
now  devoted  themselves  to  teaching,  and  the  pedagogical  institute  of 
director  Middendorf,  as  well  as  the  universities,  annually  furnished  a 
constantly  increasing  number  of  young  men  as  teachers.  Thus  in  a  few 
years  the  Russian  gymnasiums  reached  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

This  was,  however,  to  be  only  of  short  duration.  In  the  statutes  of 
1828,  special  stress  was  laid  on  the  gymnasiums  being  intended  as  edu- 
cational establishments  for  some  of  the  nobility  and  higher  officials,  and 
this  circumstance  soon  deprived  them  of  their  proper  character  as  gen- 
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eral  educational  establishments,  and  made  them  special  schools  for  the 
more  privileged  classes.  This  change  received  legal  sanction  by  the  reg- 
ulation of  1849 ;  the  Russian  gymnasiums  were  henceforth  to  be  schools 
for  the  education  of  officials  for  the  government  service,  and  with  regard 
to  their  course  of  study  were  to  be  divided  into  three  groups :  86  gym- 
nasiums with  jurispradence  and  natural  sciences  |  29  with  jurisprudence ; 
12  with  Greek. 

This  change  of  the  gymnasiums  to  more  general  schools,  with  the  out- 
spoken intention  to  drill  the  scholars  for  some  official  career,  had  a  bad 
influence  on  the  course  of  studies  and  the  way  of  instructing.  The 
**  committee  for  higher  instruction  "  {Gelehrts  Comite)  from  time  to  time 
drew  attention  to  these  &cts  in  their  reports,  and  the  result  was  the 
school-law  of  November  19,  1864,  the  chief  point  in  which  is  the  division 
of  the  gymnasiums  into  ** classical  gymnasia"  and  ** real-gymnasia." 
The  former  to  have  an  extensive  and  th<»'ough  course  of  ancient  lan- 
guages, the  latter  to  exclude  these  altogether^  and  substitute  a  full  course 
of  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  and  modem  languages.  Built  on  this 
firm  basis,  the  Russian  gymnasiums  may  look  into  the  future  with  some 
hope  of  accomplishing  the  end  in  view,  namely,  to  give  a  good  secondary 
instruction.  As  the  same  time  with  this  thorough  reform  of  the  plan  of 
studies,  special  attention  was  likewise  devoted  to  the  educating  element 
of'  the  secondary-schools,  and  greater  independence  granted  to  the 
**  councils  of  teachers,"  (Lehrer  Collegien,)  The  pedagogical  council  at 
every  middle-class  school  was  to  coniist  of  all  the  teachers,  the  director 
being  the  president  This  council  had  to  consider  the  election  and  dis- 
missal of  teachers,  without,  however,  depriving  the  dicector  of  his  privi- 
leges ;  they  had,  furthermore,  to  make  a  choice  of  text^books,  arrange 
the  programme  of  studies,  &c.  The  self-direction  of  the  Russian  middle- 
class  schools  wa^  only  to  be  limited  in  cases,  the  nature  of  which  de- 
manded a  higher  decision  ;  such  as  the  freeing  of  poor  scholars  from 
paying  the  school-fees,  and  the  granting  of  stipends  to  the  most  deserving 
amongst  them,  on  which  subjects  the  *'  council  of  curators  "  (OuraUmiche 
Collegium)  had  to  pass  a  decision.  This  last-mentioned  council  consists 
of  the  patron  and  director  of  the  respective  institution,  the  '^  church 
inspector,"  (OrtsHrchen  intpector^)  the  mayor,  and  some  members  chosen 
from  among  the  most  respectable  and  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  town ; 
its  duties  are  to  look  after  the  material  and  economical  interests  of  the 
middle-class  schools.  Indirectly  the  superintendence  of  all  the  educa- 
tional establishments  of  a  district,  consequently  also  of  the  gymnasiums, 
belongs  to  the  respective  curator,  and  all  resolutions  of  the  **  pedagogical 
council "  relating  to  the  following  subjects,  must  be  sanctioned  by  him, 
viz. :  Personal  affairs  of  the  teachers,  digressions  from  the  normal  course 
of  instruction,  new  improvements,  &c.  To  give  due  weight,  however,  to 
the  pedagogic  and  didactic  considerations,  he  must,  before  giving  any 
decision,  lay  the  question  before  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  rector  of 
the  university,  the  inspectors  of  the  district,  the  directors  of  the  gymna- 
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ftom,  and  in  mere  pedagogic  and  didactic  q[iiestioiisatoo  of  soiiie  pfofiapora 
of  the  philosophical  frcoltj ;  absolute  ougority  decides  the  questioii ; 
odIj  if  the  carator  does  not  agree  with  the  nuJQntj  the  ultiiiiate  dwiainn 
is  left  to  the  ministry. 

We  see  thus,  that  the  self  goremment  given  to  the  Buasian  gynuift- 
noms  is  Terj  coosiderable,  and  that  eweu  in  Russia  one  begins  to  aban- 
don the  principle,  so  long  preTalent  here  as  in  other  countries^  of  making 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the  educational  institutions  depi-ndent  on  a 
wdl  organized  hierarchical  bureaucratic  administration,  infrtead  ofrvljing 
lor  this  result  on  a  comparatively  independent  staff  of  well  educated 
teachers;  the  onlj  right  and  just  principle  of  letting  school  .matters 
only  be  influenced  and  their  admini<»tration  wholly  confided  to  men  of 
science  and  school-men,  setting  aside  all  political  or  party  considerations, 
is  every  year  gaining  more  ground  in  Russia. 

In  order  to  derive  real  lasting  benefits  from  the  greater  autonomy  of 
the  Russian  gymnasiums,  speaaH  attention  was  to  be  given  to  the  raising 
of  the  scientific  and  moral  standard  of  the  teachers  generally,  and  the 
government  did  this  in  two  difier^pt  directions :  first,  the  conditions  for 
obtaining  a  teacber*s  place  were  rendered  more  severe,  and  secondly,  the 
material  and  social  position  of  the  teachers  was  considerably  improved. 
Witii  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  was  decreed,  that  whoever  wanted  to 
become  a  teacher  of  sciences  or  languages  at  any  gymnasium,  most  give 
satisfactory  evidence  of  having  gone  through  a  complete  course  at  a  Rus- 
sian university.  Those  who  intend  to  become  teachers  have  to  attend 
special  lectures  on  pedagogics,  and  also  go  through  some  practical  exer- 
cises. After  having  finished  tiieir  course  at  the  university,  they  are,  for 
one  year,  placed  at  a  gymnasium,  to  go  through  some  practical  exercises. 
During  the  univernty-oourse,  as  well  as  during  the  practical  course  at 
the  gymnasium,  stipends  are  paid  to  pedagogical  students,  which  oblige 
them  to  serve  as  teachers  for  0  years.  Such  a  stipend  is  not  to  be  less 
than  80(^  rubles,  and  the  total  of  all  the  stipends  for  all  the  districts  not 
less  than  800. 

With  regard  to  the  social  and  finandal  position  of  teachers  at  the 
gymnasiums,  the  **  committee  on  higher  education  ^\GeUhrte  CamiU) 
proposed  to  raise  the  salaries  and  the  ^^  social  rank  "  (RangcUuse)  of  the 
directors,  inspectors,  and  teachers,  **  for,"  said  the  report,  **  as  long  as 
the  directors  of  gymnasiums  and  schools  are,  in  spite  of  the  importance 
of  their  position,  placed  lower  in  the  social  scale  than  any  other  persons 
employed  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  the  whole  system  of 
education  is  lowered  in  the  eyes  of  the  people."  Although  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  '*  committee  on  higher  education  "  (Gelehrte  ComiU)  were 
not  carried  out  to  their  full  extent,  the  position  of  directors  and  teachers 
is  at  present  quite  an  honorable  one. 

As  regards  the  course  of  studies  at  the  Russian  gymnasiums,  as  fixed 
by  the  statute  of  Nov.  10th,  1864,  our  sources  unfortunately  contain 
only  very  general  statements.  The  outiine  of  the  course  of  studies  is 
the  following: 
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A.  Ckwical  Oymniuluint  with  two  ancient  languafM. 

B.  **                  *'             **    one  ancimt  Innjuace. 
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Singing  and  gymnastics  are  taught  in  extra  hours. 

The  course  of  studies  at  the  Real-gjmnasia  is  the  following : 


Reliprion, 

Russian, 

Frencli, 

Qerman, 

Mathematical ' 

History, 

Greogmphy, 

Nat.  History  and  Chemistry, 
Physics  and  Cosmography, . 
Drawing, 
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III. 
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4 
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Total  Number  of 
BcciutkHif. 


14 
25 
22 
24 
26 
14 

8 
23 

9 
20 
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These  reforms  in  the  course  of  studies  at  the  Russian  gymnasiums  are 
at  the  present  time  (1868)  only  on  paper,  and  it  will  no  doubt  take  some 
time  before  we  can  look  for  palpable  results.  The  great  and  urgent  want 
just  now  is  competent  teachers.  Even  the  Russian  reports  acknowledge 
this  with  great  candor.  There  are  many  other  wants  that  make  them- 
selves felt,  as  the  want  of  suitable  text-books,  of  physical  cabinets,  Ac. 
.  Such  evils  can  only  be  remedied  by  time.  How  insufficient  is  the 
number  of  teachers  we  see  from  one  of  the  reports,  in  which  it  says : 
*'  In  spite  of  our  being  by  sheer  necessity  obliged  to  employ  such  per- 
sons, who  do  not  possess  the  requisite  qualifications,  the  usual  number 
of  vacancies  at  our  gymnasia  (exclusive  of  the  districts  of  Dorpat  and 
St  Petersburg)  is  70.  There  have  of  late  been  special  causes  of  this 
want  of  teachers.  Political  reasons  have  led  the  government  to  discharge 
suddenly  all  the  native  and  Catholic  teachers  at  the  gymnasiums  of  the 
western  governments,  and  fill  their  places  with  Russians  belonging  to  the 
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Orthodox- Greek  Church.  The  change  in  the  educational  system  of 
Poland  likewise  deprived  the  Russian  gymnasiums  of  many  teachers, 
who,  attracted  by  the  promise  of  higher  salaries,  went  to  Poland  to  fill 
the  vacancies  at  the  Polish  gymnasiums  occasioned  by  the  discharge  of 
the  native  Polish  teachers.  On  account  of  the  great  demand  for  teach- 
.ers,  many  students  had  to  leave  the  university  before  having  completely 
finished  their  studies,  and  their  inexperience  could  not  remain  without 
any  influence  on  their  pupils.**  Similar  complaints  are  made  in  all  the 
district,  particularly  from  the  district  of  Kiew,  from  which  a  great  num- 
ber  of  teachers  went  to  Poland  during  the  last  few  years.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  whole  movement  is  thi»,  that  many  of  the  teachers  at  the 
gymnasiums  in  Russia  proper  consider  their  position  only  as  a  provis- 
ional one,  as  a  period  of  transition  till  they  can  find  a  better  place  in 
Poland.  ^ 

In  order  to  produce  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  method  of  instruction 
«nd  in  the  school-discipline,  Teachers'  Meetings  have  been  held  from 
time  to  time,  since  1861.  They  are  either  **  special  meetings  ^' for  the 
teachers  of  some  particular  study,  or  ^'  general  meetings "  of  directors, 
inspectors,  and  teachers,  to  discuss  general  pedagogical  questions.  The 
government,  otherwise  strongly  opposed  to  meetings  of  any  kind,  has 
made  a  praiseworthy  exception  in  this  respect 

After  long  debates,  ihe  authorities  decided  to  retain  the  *' boarding- 
schools  **  (P«n«i'<m^n)  connected  with  the  gymnasiums,  in  spite  of  the 
urgent  reasons  brought  forward  by  N.  J.  Pirogow,  for  abolishing  these 
institutions.  He  compares  them  to  hospitals :  "  Whatever  has  been  done 
for  the  improvement  of  hospitals,  there  is  no  i*emedy  for  hospital  dis- 
eases ;  neither  large,  roomy  buildings,  nor  ventilation,  nor  cleanlines& 
In  the  beginning  every  thing  goes  well,  but  scarcely  has  a  short  time 
elapsed,  and  several  sick  persons  have  been  together  there,  when  )o  and 
behold,  the  old  diseases  are  there  again.  The  satne  applies  to  the 
boarding-schools,  and  even  in  these  model  institutions,  peculiar  diseases, 
peculiar  epidemics,  creep  in  unawares;  not  hospital  diseases,  but  if  I  may 
say  so,  educational  diseases.**  However,  all  that  was  done  were  some 
slight  modifications  in  the  system.  These  boarding-schools  (Pefisionen) 
are  only  intended  for  pupils  of  the  ibur  lower  classes,  and  only  in  excep- 
tional cases  pupils  of  the  higher  classes  are  permitted  to  stay.  The 
boarding  schools  are  maintained  either  at  the  expense  of  the  treasury  of 
the  empire,  or  by  the  boarding-school  fees  and  voluntary  contributions. 
The  boarders  are  cither  w^hole  boarders  or  half-boarders,  the  latter  only 
getting  their  dinner  at  the  school.  The  number  of  boarders  in  one  school 
is  never  to  exceed  80 ;  the  director  of  the  gymnasium  is  at  the  same 
time  inspector  of  the  boarding-school ;  the  pupils  are  divided  into  room- 
companies  of  20,  under  the  charge  of  special  tutors,  (Erzieker^)  some  of 
whom  at  the  same  time  fill  the  office  of  teacher.  Prior  to  the  year  1828 
'  only  sons  of  noblemen  were  admitted  in  these  boarding- schools,  but  at 
present  they  are  open  for  all.  The  following  table  gives  an  estimate  of 
the  teachers,  number  of  hours,  &c.,  at  one  of  the  Russian  gymnasiums : 
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Director 

Inspector, 

Teacher  of  Reli^on,. 
RuMian, . 


OLAISICAL  flTMMASlA. 


With  Latin  and 
Greek. 


44 


44 


14 
44 
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4% 
44 
44 
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Natural  Sciencet  ( 
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French. 

Drawing  and Cal-  / 

li^ra|>hy» ( 

Hutorr  and  Ge- ) 

oymphy, S 

**        **  BinipingandGym- t 
nasties, \ 

Totor,  (Enieker^) 

Physician,  (Cantlri,) 

Chancery 

Booiifl  and  Aiiparatus, 

Becretary  ana  Librarian, 

Keeping  the  buildings  in  repair,'— 
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8 

« 
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1» 
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RoblM  (SUvcr) 
Salary. 
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Greek. 
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Rubles  fSflver) 
BaUiy. 


house  It  2.iMJ0 
house  It  1..100 

l.OSO 

1,860 


4,140 

1.800 
1,690 

889 


I.S 

Rerouoera- 

tioo. 
house  ft  1,400 
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900 

800 

940 
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The  annual  school-fee  at  the  gymnasiuras  varies  between  5  and  50 
rubles ;  at  the  gymnasium  at  Kronstadt,  for  instance,  it  is  50 ;  in  St 
Petersburg  and  Riga,  40 ;  in  Moscow  and  Dorpat,  80 ;  in  Kasan,  Astra- 
chan,  Wilna,  Minsk,  Ac^  20  rubles. 

The  improvement  of  the  pecuniary  position  of  the  teachers  was  jar« 
gently  demanded,  if  good  and  thorough  men  were  to  be  induced  to  enter 
this  field  of  labor.  The  former  salary  was  utterly  insufScient,  (director, 
800-1,000  rubles;  first  teacher,  600-750  rubles.)  We  are  told  on  re- 
liable authority  that  vacancies .  remained  open  for  ten  years  and  longer. 
Thus  in  Astrachan  there  was  no  instruction  in  mathematics,  Russian, 
history,  and  geography,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  impossible  to 
procure  teachers ;  from  the  same  cause  there  was  no  instruction  in  Ger- 
man, &c.,  for  27  years,  in  French  for  17,  and  in  Latin  for  18  years.  The 
salary  of  the  tutors  in  the  gymnasium  boarding  schools  was  formerly  124 
-800  rubles. 

In  1865  the  number  of  all  the  persons  employed  at  the  Rus.sian  gym- 
nasiums was  2,812.  The  number  of  pupils  was  26,789,  of  whom  there 
belonged  to  the  Orthodox-Greek  Churchy  19,128  ;  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic, 4,161 ;  to  various  Protestant  churches,  8,480;  besides  87  Arme- 
nians, 990  Jews,  and  48  Mohammedans ;  18,660  were  noblemen,  974 
sons  of  clergymen,  5,554  burghers,  1,082  peasants,  569  foreigners.  The 
result  of  the  final  examination  in  1864  was  the  following:  Of  997  pupils 
present  in  the  7th  class  on  the  1st  of  June,  491  gained  permission  to 
enter  the  university,  221  were  r^ected,  and  285  had  to  remain  a  second 
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yeKP  in  the  7th  class.  Besides  these,  859  other  yoang  men  sent  in  their 
names  for  examination,  of  whom  687  actually  appeared  at  the  examina- 
tion ;  of  these,  286  gained  permission  to  enter  the  university,  whilst  451 
were  rejected. 

The  number  of  boarders  in  the  89  "  boarding-schools  *'  (Pensianen)  was 
2,759  whole  boarders  and  141  half-boarders ;  total,  2,900 ;  of  whom  85 
were  maintained  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Imperial  family,  710  by  the 
government,  89  by  the  "council  of  general  care**  {Collegium  der  Allge- 
fMinen  Fskrwrge^)  250  by  various  ministries,  814  by  noblemen  or  their 
families,  169  by  pious  legacies,  55  by  the  boarding-school  itself^  whi&t 
1,187  paid  their  own  expenses. 

Praiseworthy  efibrts  have  been  made  to  introduce  great-er  strictness  at 
the  maturity-examinations.  They  take  place  at  every  gymnasium,  if 
possible,  in  the'  presence  of  the  curators,  assistants,  district-inspectors, 
and  some  professors  from  the  university.  The  statistics  of  1864  showed, 
that  in  the  60  gymnasia  of  the  districts  of  St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Ka- 
san,  Kharkow,  Kiew,  and  Dorpat,  of  997  pupils  in  the  7th  class  who 
underwent  an  examination,  only  491,  or  49  pfit  cent,  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  university ;  of  the  remaining  606  scholars,  only  221,  or  22  per 
cent,  received  a  certificate  of  having  finished  the  course  at  the  gymna- 
sium, but  without  gaining  admission  to  the  university,  and  285,  or  29 
per  cent,  had  to  remain  a  second  year  in  the  7th  class.  As  regards 
those  young  men,  who,  although  not  pupils  of  the  gymnasium,  under- 
went  the  examination  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the  university, 
of  687,  only  286,  or  84  per  cent,  were  admitted,  whilst  451,  or  66  per 
cent,  were  rejected.  From  the  general  reports  of  the  curators  we  see, 
that  as  a  general  rule,  the  pupils  of  the  gymnasiums  showed  more  profi- 
ciency in  sciences  than  in  languages. 

The  libraries,  physical  cabinets,  &c.,  are  in  a  very  deficient  state.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former  estimate,  850  rubles  were  expended  for  these  items. 
It  is  true  that  this  sum  has  been  increased,  but  so  little  that  it  is  scarcely 
worth  mentioning,  to  400  rubles  in  the  classical  gymnasia  and  800  rubles 
in  the  real-gymnasia.  "  The  libraries,"  thus  our  reporter  says,  "  utterly 
lack  such  books,  which  the  teachers  themselves  might  profitably  study, 
and  thus  continue  their  own  education.  Of  late,  a  number  of  books  in 
the  Russian  language  are  bought  for  the  libraries,  but  there  are  as  yet 
scarcely  any  works  in  foreign  languages.  In  many  gymnasiums  there 
are  no  good  wall-maps,  &c.  Just  as  unsatisfactory  are  the  physical  cab- 
inets of  the  gymnasia ;  in  most  cases  the  apparatus,  through  the  use  of 
many  years  or  by  accidents,  has  become  unfit  for  use.  The  collections 
of  subjects  of  natural  history  are  utterly  insignificant  Almost  all  the 
gymnasia  are  located  in  buildings  belonging  to  the  government  or  to  the 
borough,  and  many  of  them  are  very  unsuitable  and  badly  ventilated ; 
some  of  the  buildings  are  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  and  all  of 
them  are  too  small." 

As  regards  the  attendance  at  the  various  gymnasia,  there  are,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  latest  information,  on  an  average,  800-400  pupils  at  each ; 
this  number  is  only  exceeded  in  exceptional  cases,  such  as  Moscow  with 
688  (in  1864,)  and  595  (in  1865,)  Kharkow  with  686,  Kiew  with  628.  As 
a  genera]  rule  a  class  is  divided  into  2  parallel  classes,  when  the  number 
of  scholars  exceeds  40,  and  only  in  rare  cases  are  there  undivided  classes 
of  50  and  60  pupils.  This  last-mentioned  measure  is  not  only  in  exist- 
ence on  paper,  but  has  been  actually  carried  out  at  .all  the  Russian 
gymnasia. 

From  this  short  sketch  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  Russian  gymnasiums 
are  only  but  commencing  to  enter  a  period  of  development  and  progress, 
but  that  this  beginning  bids  fair  to  lead  to  good  results,  chiefly  because 
the  right  principles  have,  been  adopted  to  further  the  undertaking.  But 
only  when  the  abolition  of  serfdom  shall  have  brought  its  full  influence 
to  bear  oh  tlio  primary -schools,  and  thoroughly  prepared  pupils  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  gymnasia  from  among  the  mass  of  the  people — only  then 
will  it  be  possible  for  them  to  reach  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
Till  quite  recently  the  Russian  gymnasia  have  been  more  or  less  educa- 
tional establishments  for  the  privileged  classes  of  society ;  they  will  only 
then  reach  their  true  aim,  when  they  have  become  institutions  of  higher 
culture  for  the  whole  nation.  The  recent  organization  of  secondary  in- 
struction has  this  end  In  view,  and  we  can  but  wish  that  the  Russian 
government  may  be  enabled  to  progress  rapidly  in  the  path  on  which  it 
has  so  successfully  entered. 

As  compared  with  the  same  class  of  institutions  in  Qermany,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  in  the  Russian  gymnasiums  the  system  of  special 
teachers  for  every  branch  of  studies  is  carried  out  more  strictly  than  at 
the  secondary-schools  of  Germany,  and,  as  we  believe,  not  always  for 
the  advantage  of  teachers  and  pupils.  For  on  the  one  hand  this  system 
almost  inevitably  produces  a  certain  one-sidedness,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  demand  on  the  pupils  is  almost  necessarily  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  special  teachers.  Pecuniarily,  however,  the 
Russian  gymnasiums  are  far  better  situated  than  the  same  class  of  insti- 
tutions in  Austria.  For  whilst  the  sum  required  for  a  gymnasium  of 
eight  classes  in  Austria  amounts  on  an  average  only  to  18,000  florins, 
($8,6400  the  same  kind  of  institution  in  Russia  has  an  allowance  of 
28,200  rubles  silver,  ($17,400.)  The  endowment  of  a  gymnasium  with 
the  Latin  language  only,  amounts  to  19,880  rubles  silver,  and  that  of  a 
real-gymnasium  to  20,290  rubles.  These  larger  sums  are  partly  caused 
by  the  boarding-houses  (pensions)  connected  with  the  Russian  secondary- 
schools,  thus  increasing  the  number  of  teachers  by  1  inspector,  2  edu- 
cators, and  1  physician.  But  the  chief  difference  lies  in  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers,  which  in  Russia  are  much  higher  than  in  Austria.  It  is 
likewise  pleasing  to  notice  that  special  stipends  are  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment for  instruction  in  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics,  whilst  at  the 
Austrian  secondary-schools  the  compensation  paid  for  these  studies  is 
derived  almost  exclusively  from  the  small  fees  of  the  pupil& 
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I.    PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  Russia  in  Earope  there  were,  in  1865:  1,760  public  elementary  scfaoola, 
with  78,099  scholars.  The  number  of  private  elementary  schools  under  gov- 
ernment inspection  was  799,  with  22,814  seliolars.  Under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Ministry  of  Imperial  Domains  there  were  7,137  schools,  with  226,996 
scholars.  The  Ministry  of  the  "  Apana^^s"  had  294  village  schools,  1,046  pa- 
rochial and  private  schools,  721  private  borough-schools,  and  111  schools  in  con- 
nection with  the  Mohammedan  mosques.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church  have  8,587  elementary  schools,  with  320,350  scholars. 
The  number  of  public  elementary  schools  in  Siberia  was  86,  with  2,494  schol- 
ars. In  Poland  the  number  of  public  elementary  schools  (in  1861)  was  1,381, 
witli  80,378  scholars.  In  Caucasia  there  were  (in  1856)  74  schools,  with  5,505 
scholars.  In  Finland  there  were  14  upper  and  57  higher  elementary  public 
schools,  with  about  9,000  scholars. 

The  number  of  district-schools  (burgher-schools)  in  Russia  in  Europe  (exclu- 
sive of  Finland  and  Poland)  and  Siberia  was  (in  1865)  416,  with  23,952  scholars 
and  2,743  teachers;  and  in  Poland.  195  district  schools. 

The  grand  total  is  61,000  elementary  schools,  exclusive  of  schools  of  the 
same  grade  specified  below,  with  1,500,000  pupil& 

n.    SECONDART  SCHOOLS. 

In  Russia  in  Europe  (exclusive  of  Poland  and  Finland)  there  were,  in  1865: 
101  gymnasia,  with  26,789  scholars  and  2,3l2  teachers.  In  Finland  there  were 
6  gymnasia ;  and  in  Poland  7  gymnasia,  with  122  teachers  and  2,172  scholars; 
and  17  philological  scliools,  with  169  teachers  and  2,856  scholars — making  a 
total  of  500  institutions  of  secondary  instruction,  with  100,000  pupils. 

in.    SUPBRIOR  INSTRUOnOW. 

There  are  in  Russia  in  Europe,  6  universities  (St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Khap* 
kow,  Kasan,  Dorpat,  Kiew,  Odessa,)  with  5,314  students  and  455  professors. 
In  Finland  there  is  one  university  at  Helsingfors.  Besides  the  university  pro- 
fessorships, there  are  special  theological  seminaries  belonging  to  the  several 
religious  bodies,  and  lyceums  at  Jaroslawl  and  at  Njeechin,  both  preparatory 
fi>r  the  civil  service. 

IT.    SPECIAL  AND  PROFB88IOVAL  SCHOOLS. 

6  Teachers'  seminaries  {at  St.  Petersburg,  Dorpat,  Kiew,  Kharkow,  Molo- 
datschno,  and  Wilna) ;  3  schools  with  a  pedagogical  course ;  and  a  special 
course  for  gymnasium  teachers. 

The  following  special  institutions  are  under  spedal  muiistries: 

I.  InsHkUions  far  Daughters  of  Nobles^  Military  Officers  and  QjfidaJSt  wider  ihe 

immediate  protection  of  the  Imperial  Family. 

1  Smalnoa  training  establishment  at  St.  Petersburg,    83  teachers,  392  scholars. 

1-SchoolofOrderofSt.  Catherine  at  St.  Petersburg,   56  "  357  " 

1      "        "             "            "         "Moscow, 59  "  288  " 

1  Patriotic  institute  for  girls, 36  "  244  " 

12  Other  institutes  for  noble  young  ladies, 366  "  1,689  " 

13  Second-class  establishments, 426  "  1,533  " 

12  TMrd-claas  establishments  for  girls  of  lower  rank,  207  "  953  " 

EstabUshmenis  for  Special  Glasses. 

1  Nicholas  orphan  institute  at  St.  Petersburg, 166  teachers,  793  scholarsi 

1  Nicholas  orphan  institute  at  Moscow,  IW  "  726  " 

1  Deaf  and  dumb  school  at  St  Petersburg, 23  "  65  " 

1  School  of  midwifery  at  St  Petersburg, 14  "  131  " 

1  School  of  midwifery  at  Moscow, 16  "  82  " 

1  Foundling  hospital  at  Moscow 40  "  136  ** 

5  Public  gymnasia  for  young  ladies. 
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The  following  institutionB  are  for  males: 

I  Alexander  Ijceum  at  St  Petersburg, 33  teacherSt  1^^  scholars. 

1  Deaf  and  dumb  school  at  St.  Petersburg, 13       **        101  *• 

1  Commercial  school          "              '*          36       "        299  ♦' 

a  Hospital-assistants'  schools  *'        "          11       **          85  '* 

1  Nicholas  orphans'  institute  at  Gatchina, 44       "        671  *' 

1  Section  of  the  foundling  hospital  at  Moscow, ....  21       *'          96  " 

1  Commercial  school  at  Moscow, 24       ^        121  " 

1  H^spital-assistante'  school  at  Moscow, 15       "        251  *' 

1  Miechanics'  institute            "        "         18       "        290  " 

1  S^ool  for  masters  for  instructing  in  trade-schools,  14       " 

U.  Special  Schools  under  the  Ministry  of  War. 

1  Medico-chirargical  academy, 36  teachers,  978  scbolara 

5  Surgeon-barbers'  schools  at  the  different  military 

hospitals, 17       "     1,020  " 

1  Topographers' school, 13       "        140  " 

22  Military  schools,     10,000  ** 

3  ArtiUery'schools, , 22       "        166  " 

1  Nicholas  staff-academy,. 22       ^        260  " 

1  Nicholas  higher  engineer-school, 50       '*        126  " 

1  Michael  artUIery  school, 32       "        117  " 

1  Page-oorps  or  college, , 41       '*        159  *^ 

1  Ensigns'  school  of  the  guards, 31       "        206  " 

22  Cadet  corps,  or  military  ooUeges  for  the  guards 

andline, 723       "     7,440  " 

in.  Naval  Schoole  wader  Ihe  Ministry  of  Mairwe. 

1  Naval  cadet-college, 92  teacbero,  631  scbolam 

1  Practical  naval  school  for  seamen, 15       '*        553  *' 

1  Commercial  navigation  school  at  Cronstadt, .....  12       "          45  " 

1  Pilots'  school  at  Cronstadt, 32       "        855  ** 

1  Lower  eng^ineer  and  artillery  school  at  St.  Peters- 
burg,  ^ 38       "        265  " 

1  Black  Sea  pilots'  school  at  Nicholaiefi; 18       **       415  " 

iNavalschool                   **          " 18       "        415  " 

1  Girls' institute                 "         "          7       "        100  " 

IV.  Schools  under  ihe  Mmietry  of  (he  Interior. 

19  Orphan  houses, 754  popOs. 

6  Foundling  hospitals, 2,41 0  " 

19  Schools  for  the  children  of  chancery  servants, 953  *' 

3  Hospfital-assi^nts'  schools, 199  " 

1  School  for  hospital-servants'  children, 42  " 

V.  Schools  under  the  Mmstry  of  Finance. 

1  Mining  institute^ .- 37  teachen,  242  soholam 

1  Mining  technical  school, 36       "          21  *' 

1  Assaying  school  at  St  Petersburg, 8       "          14  ♦•       ' 

7  District  foundry  schools, 41       "        361  " 

44  Lower  foundry  schools  for  the  mint  and  mining,  .131       **     3,957  " 

1  Technological  institute, 36       "        257  " 

Sunday  drawing-school  connected  with  it^ 3       "          72  " 

1  Drawing-school  at  St.  Petersburg, 11       **        646  " 

1  Female  division  of  the  same, 7       "        215  " 

3  Drawing-schools  at  Moscow,. 24       "        667  *' 

Sundry  primary  schools  for  children  employed  in  &ctory  labor, 

Sundry  private  manufiictory  schools 12  teacben,  478  " 

1  Practical  oommerctal  academy  at  Moscow, 80       **        174  ** 

1  School  of  commercial  navigation  at  Chenon, ....  9       "         48  ** 

1      «•      "          "                "          "  Riga, 1       "         10  " 

1  School  for  masten  of  merchantmen  at  Archangel,  1       '^         12  " 

I     "       "        «      "         «             ''Remi,....  1       "           9  " 
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VI  Schools  under  ihe  Minisiry  of  Public  Works, 

1  iDstitute  of  the  roads*  eng^in^r  corps, 60  tescherB,  370  sdidailL 

1  Hf^ter-baiidery' school, 32       "        14S4 

1  Signal  and  teleigraph  school. 

VJI,  Schools  under  Ote  Mvnietry  o/JusHee, 

1  School  of  Jarisprudence, 43  teachers,  231  scfaolarf . 

1  Preparatory  class  for  the  above  school, 20       "        167 

1  GoinstaDtuie  soinreyors'  school, . .' 36       "        250 

1  WritiDg  school  Xor  copyists  in  groveroment  offices,      7      /*         60 

1  Surveying  topographers'  school, 23       "        200 

VIII.  Schools  und^  the  Mtfdstry  of  (he  Imperial  Domains. 

1  Forest-academy  at  St  Petersburg, , 

1  Gwirse  of  fprcatoy  at  Lissina, , 

2  Schools  for  huutsmeo, ...'.'...'....' 

2  Schools  for  game-keepers,.'. . .   ..'..' , 

1  A^i^demy  of  agriculture  at  Gorygbretsk, . . . ; , 

1  Academy  of  agriculture  near  Moscow,  .' • .  •' , 

1  Afi&demy  of  horticulture. 

18  A^cultural  aqd  horticultural  schools. 

•  •  •   •  •  ■       • 

JX  Schoois  under  Vie  Ministry  of  fhreign-  Affairs. 

Institute  of  Oriental  Languages  at  St.  Petersbuig. 
Laeareff  Institute,  for      do.       at  Moscow. 

X  AcademMi^  Museums  and  Agencies  i^  Art,  ScieacCf  dfecL 

Academy  of  the  Fiae  Arts  at  St  Petersbuig. 

Hiermitage  Gallery  and  Museum. 

Taurida  Palaca  Museum  of  Sculpture. 

RoumiautetoflT  Museum. 

Academy  of  Sciences. 

Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg  (900,000  yolmnee.) 

Yablonoff  Cabinet  of  Art  Curiosities. 

ObservatQiy  at.Poolkova. 

Botanical  Gardisn. 

Museum  of  Russian  'Antfquifles. 

Museum  of  Technological  Inscitotsi 

Hueeui9  of  Rural  Economy., .    , , 

Museum  Qf  Mines  and  Metallurgy. 

Museum  of  Natural  history. 

The  above  list  Includes  only  the  most  prominent  iiifltftatioiiB  cf  HiiB 

9.  POLAKD. 

1  Medico-chirurgical  academy. 

1  Kobility  insdtattt.  ... 

1 1  Government  Ladies*  boarding^flchooL-  • 

1  School  of  arta  .       . 

2  Technological  Mgh-schools. 
1  School  of  agricQlture  and  ibveetvy. 
1  SCmday  commercial  cohool. 
1  Normal  school  for  primary  teachera. 

I  Cadet  OTffpe  at  Friedrichsbamm. 

3  Navigation  achools. 
3  T(!<:hnolt>giaBl  schools. 
3  Commtnc&l  schools. 
1  Instituii^  for  rural  economy  M  MmtJaliw 

10  Atnricultural  schools. 
6  Girls'  fldiools  (industrial) 


UNIVERSITIES,  AND  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION 

IN  RUflSIA. 


Tbb  first  higher  institution  ^f  learning  in  Russia  was  founded  by  Petes 
the  QnaL  It  was  connected  with  the  Academj  of  Sciences  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, and  placed  under  its  direction.  This  new  institution  had  to 
struggle  with  great  difficulties,  as  there  frequently  were  neither  teachers 
nor  students,  so  that  no  lectures  could  be  held ;  there  was  also  a  total 
lack  of  preparatory  schools  for  this  so-called  university  course.  Schu-i 
waloff,  the  favorite  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  was  more  successful  in 
calling  to  life  the  first  independent  university,  at  the  advice  of  Lamon- 
ossow.  The  Empress  Eliiabeth,  in  1755^  confirmed  the  statute  of  the 
first  Russian  university  at  Ifosoow,  which  was  organized  completely  aftejc 
tiie  model  of  the  Qeruan  qniversities.  At  the  head  of  this  university 
was  a  curator  who  was  chosen  by  the  government  from  among  the  mag* 
nates  of  the  empire.  Its  immediate  superintendence  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  director,  who  exclusively  had  to  decide  all  economical  (financial) 
and  administrative  qaestionfl,  and  only  such  as  had  reference  to  teaching^ 
and  questions  of  law  regarding  students  or  professors,  w«r«  decided  by 
the  conference  of  professors,  presided  over  by  tike  director.  The  univer- 
sity had  throe  departments — ^philosophy,  law,  and  medicine.  The  total 
number  of  professors  was  ten.  The  lectures  given  in  the  philosophical 
department  had  to  be  attended  by  the  students  of  the  two  other  d^partt 
ments,  and  only  after  having  passed  an  ezaraimttiMi  in  philosophy  were 
they  permitted  to  enter  upon  tl^  study  of  either  law  or  medicine.  Stijot 
regulations  provided  that  professors  shonld'  hold  their  lectures  in  accords 
ance  with  a  presoribed  programme,  and  not  deviste  in  the  lesdt  from  the 
opinions  of  the  authors  chosen  by  the  curator.  The  want  of  teachers 
was  supplied  by  calling  in  foreigners.  But  in  spite  of  this,  there  wer^ 
times  when  important  subjects  were  not  taught  at  alL  These  foreign 
professors,  who  for  the  greater/part  could  not  speak  Russian,  bed  to  hold 
their  lectures  in  Latin,  Frepch,  or  German,  and  conseqnenay  very  few 
of  the  students  derived  any  benefit  from  these  lectures. 

In  1766,  a  gymnaduffl  for  teaching  modem  languages  to  candidates 
was  established  at  HesottW,  It  had  two  divisions  f  one  for  noblemen, 
and  one  for  the  common  people,  and  at  times  numbered  as  many 
as  1 ,00e  scholars.  The  university,  however,  was,  even  at  tiie  end  of  th0 
kst  century,  no*  Vety  we»  attended,  and  mostly  by  such  students  aa 
were  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  government  In  1768  a  regnlaliili| 
was  made  that  native  Russians  should  deliver  theur  lectures  in  the  Rua- 
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man  language.  The  panishmeDts  inflicted  on  the  students  were  mostly 
peculiar,  such  as  incarceration,  with  a  diet  of  bread  and  water ;  putting 
on  peasants'  clothes  ;  reduction  of  the  salarj,  and  summary  dismissaL 
The  general  supervision  of  the  morals  of  the  students  was  intrusted  to 
censors  and  q>hari  chosen  from  among  their  number  by  the  government 

The  academy  at  Wilna  (established  in  1678)  was,  after  the  partition  of 
Poland,  joined  to  the  University  of  Moscow ;  but  its  organization  re- 
mained unchanged.  The  university  at  Diprpat,  however,  founded  in  1682 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  ceased  to  exist  after  the  Baltic  provinces  were 
conquered  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  those  who  wished  to  have  a  univer- 
sity education  went  to  Germany.  Important  reforms  were  introdueed 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  Soon  after  the  organisation  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Public  Instruction,  (Sept  8,  1803,)  the  university  at  Dorpat 
received  a  new  statute,  and  in  the  year  following,  the  one  at  Wilna. 

In  pursuance  of  the  decrees  of  1808-4,  all  the  universities  of  Russia 
proper  were  organized  on  a  uniform  plan,  and  received  the  title  of 
Imperial  Universities.  The  general  superintendence  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  curator,  who  was  a  member  of  the  '*  upper  school-board^" 
who  was  responsible  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction ;  the  details 
of  the  administration  were  left  entirely  to  tlie  fiusulties  of  the  univer- 
sities, as  was  likewise  the  administration  of  the  school-district  belonging 
to  each  university.  The  university  appointed  and  dismissed  inspectors 
and  teachers,  proposed  directors  of  gymnasiums  to  the  minister,  and  sent 
professors  on  journeys  of  inspection.  The  administration  of  the  univer- 
sity was  in  the  hands  of  the  professors,  who  chose  rectors  and  deans, 
(Decani.)  Each  university  had  four  deparftments^  via. :  Medicine,  law, 
history  and  philology,  physics  and  mathematics.  The  only  diflerence 
between  the  various  universities  consisted  in  the  number  of  professors. 
At  the  universities  of  Moscow,  Kasan,  and  Kharkow,  there  were  28 
ordinary  professors ;  at  Wilna,  82.  The  number  of  assistant  professors 
at  each  university  was  12 ;  teachers  of  languages,  8  ;  teachers  of  arts 
likewise  8.  Only  the  university  at  Dorpat,  attended  by  Protestants  ex- 
cluavely,  had  a  theological  department^  with  4  ordinary  professors ;  the 
departments  of  law  and  of  medicine  at  the  same  aniversily  numbered  4 
ordinary  and  2  extraordinary  professors  each.  The  department  of  phi- 
losophy had  four  divisions,  viz. :  physics  and  mathematics,  with  2  ordi- 
nary and  1  extraordinary  professor;  natural  history,  8  ordinary  pro- 
fessors ;  history  and  philology,  4  ordinary  professors ;  technology  and 
economy,  2  ordinary,  and  1  extraordinary  professor ;  teachers  of  lan- 
guages, 6 ;  teachers  of  arts,  6.  To  supply  this  large  number  of  profes- 
^'orships,  foreigners  had  of  course  to  be  called  in^  and  about  half  of  the 
places  were  filled  by  them.  Only  after  a  considerable  period  of  time  had 
elapsed,  were  the  universities  attended  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students. 
The  university  at  St  Petersburg,  originally  a  sort  of  norinal  gymnasinm, 
was  changed  into  a  pedagogical  institute,  and  (1826)  organiaed  on  the 
plan  of  the  Moscow  University. 
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During  the  ten  years  (1820-1880,)  the  government  greatly  limited 
the  authority  of  the  facolties,  and  increased  the  power  of  the  curators. 
The  strict  measures,  which,  during  the  sad  period  of  the  Carlsbad  Reso- 
lutions, were  taken  with  regard  to  the  German  universities,  were  imitated 
in  Russia.  A  number  of  the  most  competent  teachers  were  dismissed ; 
the  curators  were  commissioned  to  keep  a  strict  lookout  as  to  the  ten- 
dency of  the  lectures.  They  had  likewise  to  see  to  the  discipline  of  the 
students,  which  was  enforced  by  new  and  stricter  regulations.  Some 
German  professors  laid  down  their  offices,  and  their  places  were  supplied 
by  men  of  very  inferior  ability. 

In  1885,  a  new  statute  was  drafted  for  the  univernties  by  a  commission 
appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas  frequently  attended 
their  sessions  and  personally  recommended  various  changes*  The  new 
law  of  organisation  contained  169  articles;  according  to  this  law,  the 
universities  were  to  consist  of  three  departments ;  the  department  of 
philosophy  to  have  two  divisions.  Every  department  had  its  own 
"  dean,"  (Deean,)  and  that  of  philosophy,  two.  The  Rector  had  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  all  the  departments.  The  university-council  was 
composed  of  the  ordinary  and  Extraordinary  professors,  the  Rector  pre- 
siding. The  board  of  administration  consisted  of  the  Rector,  the  "  deans," 
(Decani^)  and  the  *^  Syndietu,^  The  universities  were  under  the  special 
protection  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  and  were  therefore  called  **  Imperial 
Universities."  The  minor  details  of  the  administration  were  intrusted  to 
a  curator.  The  department  of  philosophy  embraced  the  following  sub- 
jects: I.  Division — ^Philosophy;  Greek  antiquities  and  literature;  Roman 
antiquities  and  literature ;  Russian  language,  and  history  of  Russian  lit- 
erature ;  hifitory  and  literature  of  the  Slavic  languages ;  general  history ; 
Russian  history ;  statistics  and  political  economy ;  Oriental  literature ; 
Arabian,  Turkish,  Persian,  Mongolian,  and  Tartar  languages.  II.  Di- 
vision—Mathematics;  astronomy;  physics;  physical  geography ;  chem- 
istry; mineralogy;  geography;  botany;  zoology;  technology;  agri- 
culture, and  architecture.  The  department  of  laws  embraced :  Cyclo- 
pedia of  jurisprudence;  fundamental  laws  of  Russia;  Roman  law  and 
its  history ;  civil,  penal,  and  local  laws ;  public  morals  and  order ;  laws 
of  finance  and  taxation;  criminal  laws;  elements  of  national  law. 
The  medical  department  at  the  universities  of  Moscow,  Kasan,  and 
Kharkow,  embraced:  anatomy;  physiology;  pharmacology;  clinical 
medicine;  pathology;  theoretical  surgery;  practical  surgery;  mid- 
wifery ;  veterinary  surgery.  At  every  university  there  were,  besides, 
teachers  of  German,  English,  French,  and  Latin.  - 

The  university-council  has  to  choose  the  rector,  the  honorary  and  cor- 
responding members,  the  professors  and  assistant  professors.  It  has 
likewise  to  investigate  any  neglect  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  duties  on 
the  part  of  the  professors,  to  consider  the  publication  of  dissertations, 
and  to  propose  new  improvements.  The  university-curator  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Emperor ;  the  choice  of  the  rector  had  also  to  be  sanctioned 
by  him.    The  rector  was  always  chosen  for  a  term  of  four  years.    The 
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deans,  (Decani^)  likewise  chosen  for  four  years,  bad  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  minister ;  all  these  were  chosen  from  the  number  of  the  ordinaty 
professors.  No  one  was  permitted  to  become  professor  without  having 
previously  obtained  the  doctor^s  degree  in  that  particular  study  which  he 
intended  to  teach.  To  become  assistant  professor,  he  must  at  least  have 
the  degree  of  "•  licentiate."  After  serving  twenty-five  years,  professors 
received  the  title,  **  &meritu$"  and  their  places  were  considered  vacant 
They  might,  however,  be  chosen  again  for  five  years,  after  which  time 
the  minister  decided  how  Jong  they  might  yet  supply  the  fdaoe. 

The  course  of  studies  in  the  departments  of  philosophy  and  of  law 
lasted  four  years,  and  in  that  of  medicine,  five  years.  Each  university 
had  its  own  committee  of  literary  censors,  and  books,  journals,  and  pe- 
riodicals destined  for  their  use  need  not  be  submitted  to  the  general  lit- 

-  erary  censor.  The  universities  had .  the  privilege  of  erecting  printing 
establishments  and  bookstores  for  their  own  use.  The  rector  of  a  uni- 
versity belonged  to  the  fifth  grade  or  class  in  the  general  classification  of 

-  society,  {Bangdassey)  the  ordinary  professors  to  the  seventh,  extraordi- 
nary and  assistant  professors  to  the  eighth,  teachors  of  languages  and 

-  drawing  to  the  tenth,  doctors  to  the  eighth,  licentiates  to  the  ninth, 
candidates  to  the  tenth,  and  students  who  have  successfully  finished 
their  course,  to  the  twelfth  class.*    On  entering  the  military  service,  stu- 

.  dents  and  licentiates  had  likewise  special  privileges.    The  former  became 

•  officers  aflier  six  months'  service,  and  the  latter  after  three  months,  even 
if  there  was  no  vacancy  in  the  regiment 

The  statistics  with  regard  to  the  pupils  and  professors  at  the  universities 

•  are  very  scanty ;  still  they  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  state  of  these 
institution&  The  number  of  professors  at  the  University  of  St  Peters- 
burg was,  in  1824,  88 ;  1881,  47 ;  1885,  64 ;  1861,  68.  The  University 
of  Moscow,  in  1808,  had  49  professors ;  1882,  78;  1888,  117;  1884, 
167 ;  1861,  124.  The  University  of  Khaikow,  in  1808,  had  24  pro- 
fessors ;   the  highest  number  in  1881  was  96 ;    since  then  it  has  de- 

.  creased ;  in  1860  it  had  76.  The  University  of  Kasan  had,  in  1808,  16 
professors;  1836,  89;  1861,  88.  The  University  of  Dorpat,  during  the 
years  1808-1861,  wavered  between  87  and  78  professors.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Kiew,  in  1886,  had  61,  and  in  1861,  86  professors.  Whilst 
the  government,  trom  1820  to  1880,  in  many  ways  limited  the  independ- 
ence of  the  universities,  the  material  position  of  the  professors  was  con- 
siderably improved.     In  1886  the  salaries  were  fixed  as  follows: 

*  There  are  3  titlei  of  nobility,  (princes,  eoants,  end  baroos.)  which  descend  to  all  childrea 
equally. 

There  are  7  ortftM  of  knifhtliood :  St.  Geoffe,  (the  highest  and  pnvely  military,  With  4  degrees ;) 
8t.  Andrew;  Vladimir,  (4defrees;)  8L  Alexander;  White  Eagle;  St.  Anne,  (4  degrees;)  St. 
Btunislans,  (3.) 

There  are  pmctfcaJly  13  orden  or  cTaiaes  of  merit : — 1,  chancelor  of  the  empwe ;  S,  aetual  priry 
•  eonneilor ;  3»  past  privy  eooneilor ;  4,  aetual  state  oounellor ;  5,  post  privy  eouneilor ;  6^  oolkfe 
.  ooancilor ;  7,  court  eouneilor;  8,  college  assessor;  0,  titular  oouocilor ;  10,  college  secretary ;  IS, 
government  secretary ;  14,  college  registrar;  11  and  13,  ceased. 

The  first  eight  classes  give  hereditary  nobility,  the  last  six  only  personal  nobility.  Mere  noble 
Urth  dees  not  give  admittance  to  any  of  tbasa  clasees^  which  Is  sacwed  only  by  morit  of  some  kind. 
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Ordinary  professors, 

Extraordinary  professors, 

Assistant  professors, 

Toachers  of  languages,  etc., . . . 

Prosectors, 

"  Laborants," 


St.  Petcnlnirf . 


1,572 

1,175 
800 
600 

428 


Hoseow* 


1,543 
1,095 
186 
604 
700 
428 


1,263 
954 
643 
668 
660 
336 


Khukow. 


1,263 
954 
643 
568 
560 
336 


1,350 
980 
600 
500 
600 
443 


AH  these  sums  are  in  rubles  (silver,)  (a  75  cents.) 

A  peculiar  establishment  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Dorpat 
was  a  separate  professor-institute,  with  the  object  of  educating  compe- 
tent professors  for  the  Russian  universities.  Capable  men  were  appointed 
by  the  goremment,  and  after  having  attended  lectures  at  Dorpat,  thejr 
were  sent  to  foreign  countries  to  complete  their  education.  The  Univer- 
sity at  Dorpat  has,  up  to  the  most  recent  time,  been  a  niirseryof  German 
'science  and  German  culture,  and  eminent  German  scholars  have  for  a 
time  or  permanently  been  located  there.  The  prot^sor-institute  has  only 
eixfsted  for  ten  years,  and  has  during  that  period  educated  22  professors 
for  Itussian  universities.  The  second  division  of  the  Imperial  chancery 
(Oamlei)  was,  on  the  proposition  of  Count  Speransky,  used  for  the  edu- 
ucation  of  professors  during  the  years  182&-1884,  by  introducing  special 
courses  for  every  science,  to  which  the  best  students  of  the  theological 
academies  of  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow  were  admitted,  and  afterwards 
sent  to  Berlin  to  complete  their  studiea 

A  period  of  restriction  and  depression  in  the  history  of  the  Russian 
universities  commenced  in  the  year  1848,  and  lasted  till  1856.  The  ad- 
ministration of  discipline,  justice,  and  their  own  finances,  was  taken 
from  them,  and  only  technical  changes  with  regard  to  the  subjects  of 
•  instruction,  the  choice  of  the  rectors  and  professors,  were  left  to  them. 
The  administration  of  discipline  was  confided  to  an  inspector,  chosen  by 
the  curator  from  the  military  or  civil  officials  of  tbd  empire,  and  subor- 
dinate to  that  dignitary.  The  students  were  obliged  to  attend  a  great 
many  lectures.  The  exclusion  of  scholars  from  deciding  questions  of 
vital  interest  to  the  university,  made  them  naturally  indifierent  to  its 
int^ests,  and  finally  to  science  itself^  and  a  stagnation  of  all  scientific 
life  was  the  natural  conseqaonce.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  number 
of  subjects,  which  students  were  obliged  to  study,  made  them  study 
these  in  a  very  superficial  manner. 

The  universities  were  still  further  limited  in  their  fiinctions  in  the  year 
1840.  The  right  of  choosing  the  rector  was  taken  away  from  the  coun- 
cil ;  he  was  now  nominated  by  the  government  The  number  of  students 
at  each  university  was  limited  to  800 ;  the  instruction  was  regulated  by 
very  narrow-minded  programmes,  and  the  custom  of  sending  scholars  to 
German  universities  was  entirely  abolished.  A  ofaildish  fear  of  revolu- 
tionary ideas  prompted  the  government  to  take  these  measures.  In  ad* 
■4itioo  to  aU  this,  the  imlarisB  of  the  professors,  fljced  in  1885,  no  longer 
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suflSced,  as  prices  had  risen  considerably,  so  that  many  of  them  were 
obliged  to  look  out  for  some  extra  employment 

The  desire  for  a  radical  change  had  long  sinoe  made  itself  felt,  and  the 
government  of  the  present  Emperor,  Alexander  II,  deserves  the  highest 
praise  for  having  inaugurated  these  changes.  The  government  went  to 
work  with  great  caution.  The  universities  gradually  recovered  their  lost 
privileges,  and  the  statutes  of  1886  were  again  introduced.  A  statute 
fbr  the  University  of  St  Petersburg,  made  by  order  of*  the  ministry  in 
the  year  1858,  was  laid  for  its  approbation  before  the  professor-council 
of  the  University  of  Moscow  and  those  of  the  other  universities.  A 
special  committee,  organized  in  1861,  and  consisting,  besides  the  curators 
of  the  school-districts,  of  eight  professors,  was  commissioned  to  examine 
the  various  opinions  passed  on  the  statute,  and  on  its  basis  to  work  out 
the  plan  of  a  statute  for  all  the  Russian  universities.  The  elaborate 
treatise  which  they  published  as  a  result  of  their  deliberations,  was  then 
again  submitted  to  all  the  professor-councils,  to  clergymen  and  civil  offi- 
cers, translated  into  German,  French,  and  English,  and  sent  to  prominent 
foreign  scholars  for  their  inspection.  Among  the  Germans  who  passed 
an  opinion  on  it  and  made  their  annotations,  we  notice  Robert  von  Mohl, 
Roscher,  Wftchter,  Rosenkranz,  Olshausen,  KfLferstein,  Berthold  Auer- 
bach,  Doderlein,  S.  Schmitt^  (Director  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Weilburg,) 
Bursian,  Osenbriiggen.  All  these  opinions,  annotations  and  remarks 
were  published  in  two  volumes,  and  submitted  to  the  **  Committee  (or 
higher  instruction,"  (Gelehrte  Gomite^)  for  a  final  revision.  The  work  of 
this  committee,  after  having  been  examined  by  the  upper  school-council, 
was  then  submitted  to  a  committee  of  six  dignitaries,  chosen  by  the 
Emperor,  was  next  laid  before  the  **  Council  of  the  Empire,**  (Beiehtratk^) 
and  was  finally  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor,  June  18,  1868,  and  adopted 
for  the  Universities  of  St  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kasan,  Kharkow,  and 
Kiew. 

A  modern  Russian  university,  with  three  departments,  (history  and 
philology ;  physics  and  mathematics ;  laws,)  was  founded  at  Odessa, 
June  11,  1864,  and  opened.  May  1,  1865.  The  University  of  Dorpat  re- 
ceived its  new  statute,  Jan.  9,  1865.  The  statute  of  1868  gives  back  to 
the  universities  the  administration  belonging  to  the  university-council, 
composed  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  professors,  presided  over  by  a 
rector  chosen  for  four  years  and  confirmed  by  the  Emperor. 

The  rector  is  chosen  by  the  council  from  among  the  number  of  ordi- 
nary professors,  and  confirmed  by  the  Emperor.  He  calls,  opens,  and 
closes  the  sessions  of  the  university -council,  and  pk'esides  at  these  ses- 
sions. In  cases  of  special  importance,  where  immediate  action  is  re- 
quired, he  may  act  independently,  but  must  at  once  inform  the  council, 
the  directory,  and  the  curator.  He  may  grant  the  teachers  of  the  uni- 
versity a  furlough  for  a  time  not  exceeding  twenty-nine  days ;  for  any 
longer  period,  only  with  the  sanction  of  the  curator.  In  cases  of  sick- 
ness or  absence,  his  place  is  taken  by  the  pro-rector  or  one  of  the 
^*  deans,''  (Jkeani,) 
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The  univer8ity<^unc]l  is  composed  of  the  rector  as  president,  and  all 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  professors  of  the  university.  Other  uni- 
Tersity  teachers  may  also  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  but 
are  only  entitled  to  an  advisory  vote,  if  the  council  thinks  it  necessary  to 
ask  their  opinion  on  any  question.  The  sessions  of  the  council  must  be 
held  every  month,  and  to  pass  any  resolution,  two-thirds  of  its  members 
must  be  present 

Some  questions  are  settled  by  the  council  alone,  while  others  have  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  curator  or  minister.  Under  this  second  head  come 
measures  relating  to  the  expansion  of  the  university*s  scientific  sphere, 
.the  choice  of  teachers,  " laborants,"  (assistants  in  the  chemical  labora- 
tory,) conservators  of  museums,  prosectors,  assistants ;  furthermore,  the 
choice  of  a  pro-rector,  inspector,  the  admission  of  **  private  professors," 
(privat  doeenterij)  the  nomination  of  honorary  members,  the  librarian 
and  his  assistants,  the  choice  of  other  university  officials,  such  as  judges, 
Soc ;  the  regulating  and  applying  of  the  lecture-fees,  the  admission  of 
the  students  to  the  university,  the  admission  of  other  persons  to  the  lec- 
tures, the  duties  of  the  studepts,  the  order  of  the  university,  and  the 
punishments  to  be  inflicted  in  case  of  transgressions. 

The  sanction  of  the  minister  is  required  for  the  following :  Choice  of 
the  rector,  the  "  deans,"  (Decani,)  the  pro-rector,  the  inspector  and  pro- 
fessors ;  the  dismissal  of  any  of  these  officials ;  propositions  for  subdi- 
Tiding  departments  and  combining  various  subjects  in  one  professorship; 
the  sending  of  young  people  to  study  at  foreign  universities,  the  found- 
ation of  societies  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  the  examinations  for 
obtaining  academical  degrees.  On  taking  the  vote  on  any  question,  the 
younger  members  of  the  council  have  always  to  vote  first ;  an  absolute 
mi^rity  decides  a  question,  and  in  case  of  an  equal  vote,  the  vote  of  the 
president  becomes  deciding. 

The  faculty  of  every  department  consists  of  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary professors,  assistant-professors,  and  teachers.  The  number  of  **  pri- 
vate professors,"  (privat  doctnten^)  is  not  limited  in  any  way.  Each 
department  may,  by  a  resolution  of  the  university -council,  sanctioned  by 
the  minister,  be  subdivided.  At  the  faculty  assemblies  of  a  department, 
all  ordinary  and  extraordinary  professors  ought  to  be  present ;  the  other 
members  of  the  fiicuity  may  likewise  attend,  but  assistant-professors  are 
only  entitled  to  vote  after  having  taught  for  two  years ;  the  other  teachers 
may  vote  on  any  question  which  refers  to  their  special  branch  of  teach- 
ing. The  head  of  the  faculty  is  the  "  dean,"  {DeeaHy)  who  is  chosen  for 
a  term  of  three  years  from  among  the  ordinary  professors,  and  confirmed 
by  the  minister.  In  cases  of  absence  or  sickness,  the  oldest  professor 
presides.  In  the  meetings  of  the  faculty  of  a  department,  questions  are 
discussed  which  may  be  either  settled  by  them  alone,  or  such  as  require 
to  be  submitted  for  revision  and  sanction  to  the  council.  Among  the 
former  may  be  mentioned  measures  for  increasing  the  scientific  activity, 
proposals  for  filling  vacant  professorships,  the  passing  of  an  opinion  oa 
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works  published  l^  the  university,  as  Itkewifle  on  the  pr<^ramme  of  lec- 
tures. To  the  latter  belong  the  choice  of  the  **  dean,"  (Ihean,)  and 
secretary  of  the  faculty ;  measures  for  filling  Tscsnt  professorships ;  dis- 
tribution of  the  various  subjects  of  study;  the  subdivision  of  the  depart- 
ment ;  the  choice  of  gratuitous  students,  and  of  students  who  are  to 
complete  their  studies  at  some  foreign  univeraity,  with  a  view  to  becoming 
afterwards  professors  at  some  Russian  university ;  examination  of  the 
dissertations  written  for  obtaining  the  various  degrees ;  the  choice  of 
themes  set  by  the  university  for  the  annual  prise-essays ;  the  awarding 
of  the  prizes  and  medals ;  the  judicious  distribatiou  of  the  sums  appro« 
priated  by  government  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  scientific  apparatoSL 
To  pass  a  resohition,  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  must  be  present 

The  curator  of  the  school-district  has  to  see  to  it  that  all  the  oflScials 
and  persons  belonging  to  the  univei*8ity  fiilfiU  their  duties  faithfully,  and 
in  extraordinary  cases  he  is  authorised  to  use  all  Uie  means  within  his 
power  to  enforce  the  fulfillment  of  the  laws,  In  such  cases,  however,  he 
*mast  immediately  report  to  the  minit»ter.  He  lays  before  the  university, 
Ibr  their  decision,  questions  pertaining  to  it,  as  likewise  questions  of  im- 
portance with  regard  to  his  own  school-district 

The  directory  is  composed  of  the  '*  deans  "  (Deeant)  of  all  the  depart- 
-ments,  and  the  pro-rector,  presided  over  by  the  rector.    Where,  in  place 
'Of  the  last'mentioned  official,  there  is  an  inspector,  he  takes  part  in  the 
'sessions,  but  has  only  a  vote  on  questions  referring  to  the  student&    The 
'directory  has  likewise  to  decide  in  cases  that  naturally  belong  to  itsprov- 
'  ince ;  for  instance,  to  grant  the  sum  of,  at  most,  SOO  rubles  (silver)  over 
I  and  above  the  sum  fixed  for  the  purchase  of  any  book  or  apparatus ;  to 
make  contracts  for  supplies  of  various  kinds,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of 
6,000  rubles ;  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  students,  if  circumstances 
should  seem  to  require  it,  and  eventually  to-  lay  the  case  before  (he  uni- 
versity court  of  justice.    The  matters,  which  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
'  curator,  are  the  granting  of  pecuniary  assistance  to  poor  studentsi  the 
granting  of  sums  exceeding  800  rubles,  and  the  making  of  contracts  to 
the  amount  of  7,000  rublea.    Every  other  matter  must  be  referred  to  the 
minister. 

The  university  court  of  justice  is  composed  of  three  professors,  chosen 
annually  by  the  council.  To  provide  for  any  cases  of  sickness  or  absen^ 
sobstitutes  are  chosen  at  the  same  time.  The  curator  has  to  confirm  the 
'  persons  elected.  One  of  the  judges  and  his  sabstitiite  must  beloi^  to  the 
law  department  He  presides  at  the  sessions  of  the  court ;  one  of  the 
other  judges  acts  as  secretary.  The  immediate  control  over  the  students 
is  confided  to  a  subordinate  officer,  who  is  either  chosen  by  the  council 
firom  among  its  members,  and  in  that  case  has  the  title  "  pro-rector,*^  or 
if  not  a  member  of  the  council,  then  styled  **  inspector.*'  The  pro-rector 
is  chosen  for  three  years,  and  confirmed  by  the  KiniiBter  of  Public  In- 
struction. No  one  can  be  elected  '*  Inspector  "  who  has  not  gone  through 
'  a  complete  university  course. 
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No  one  can  become  ordinary  or  extraordinary  professor  who  does  not 
possess  the  **  doctor  degree."  To  be  admitted  as  salaried  assistant-pro- 
fessor, the  *^ degree  of  moffUUr^*  is  required ;  "private  professors"  (pri- 
V€tt  doeenten)  may  only  be  candidates.  They  must  write  a  dissertation, 
^^pro  tenia  Ugwdiy^  and  publicly  defend  it  Besides  this,  all  those  who 
solicit  a  place  as  professor,  assistant-professor,  or  prvo<U  docent^  most 
hold  two  triaMectures  in  the  presenee  of  the  whole  &cuky,  one  on  some 
theme  chosen  by  themseWes,  the  other  on  a  theme  set  by  the  faculty. 
If  a  professorship  has  become  vacant,  every  member  of  the  faculty  has 
the  right  to  propose  a  candidate ;  the  election  is  by  ballot ;  the  result  of 
the  election  has  to  be  communicated  to  the  council,  and  that  candidatot, 
who,  in  a  ballot  here,  has  the  absolute  nugority,  is  considered  as  duly 
elected.  If  no  one  has  the  absolute  majority,  the  vacancy  is  published 
in  the  papers.  The  election  of  professors  has  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
minister ;  that  of  assistant-professors  and  teachers  by  the  curator  of  the 
school-district  In  case  a  vacancy  is  not  filled  by  the  council  during  the 
course  of  one  year,  the  minister  has  the  right  to  fill  it  with  a  person  of 
ius  own  choice.  Besides  this,  he  is  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  appoint  per- 
sons as  teachers.  "  Private  professors,"  {privat  doeenten,)  as  a  general 
rule,  receive  no  salary,  but  the  council  may,  on  motion  of  the  faculty, 
give  them  a  proper  remuneration  for  their  services.  They  are  permitted 
to  choose  the  subject  of  their  lectures  in  accordance  with  the  programme 
of  the  university,  and  to  make  use  of  the  laboratories,  museums,  and  sci- 
eatific  apparatus,  by  obtaining  the  special  permission  of  the  persons 
having  the  care  of  the  same.  They  may  also  take  part  in  the  examina- 
.tion  of  those  who  wish  to  obtain  the  degree  of  "  candidate  "  or  **  gradu- 
.ated  student"  They  are  finally  privileged,  in  case  of  their  obtaining  a 
regular  professorship,  to  count  in  the  years  spent  as  privat  doeenten,  if 
they  are  to  receive  a  pension,  etc  If  professors  havo  served  the  full  time 
entitling  them  to  a  pension,  they  must  undergo  a  new  election  by  the 
council,  which  is  valid  for  five  years.  At  the  end  of  those  five  years^ 
they  must  again  be  reelected  for  five  years.  ISiwery  one  of  these  elec- 
tions is  only  valid  if  the  candidate  has  at  least  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
of  the  votes.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  place  is  considered  vacant 
Those  professors,  who  have  retired  fixxn  oflSce  and  are  enjoying  a  pension, 
have  the  privilege  of  using  the- apparatus  and  library  of  the  university, 
and  holding  lectures,  by  special  permission  ef  the  council  and  curator. 

Only  such  young  men  are  admitted  to  the  university  as  have  reached 
the  seventeenth  year  of  their  age,  and  have  satisfactorily  finished  a  com- 
plete course  at  a  gymnasium.  The  university-council,  however,  has  the 
liberty  to  subject  candidates  for  admission  to  another  examination.  The 
pupils  of  higher  and  middle-class  institutions  may  likewise  be  admitted, 
if  the  ministry  decides  that  the  course  of  studies  gone  through  is  equal 
•  to  that  of  the  gymnasium. 

The  regular  course  of  instruction  occupies,  for  the  medical  department, 
■  five  years,  and  the  other  departments,  only  four.    The  annual  term  com- 
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mences  August  16,  and  ends  June  1.  Students,  who  have  satisfiictorily 
passed  the  examination  and  handed  in  a  dissertation,  receive  the  degree 
of  candidate ;  those  who  have  given  suflScient  proof  of  their  knowledge 
by  an  examination,  but  whose  dissertation  has  been  rejected,  receive  the 
title  of  graduated  students.  To  obtain  the  degree  of  ^^magUter^"  another 
oral  examination  is  required,  aad  the  public  defense  of  a  written  disser- 
tation. MagUten^  who  have  handed  in  a  dissertation  and  have  publicly 
defended  it,  receive  the  **  doctor  "  degree.  The  examination  for  obtaining 
the  title  of  graduated  student  or  candidate,  embraces  all  the  subjects 
contained  in  the  programme  of  the  department,  and  for  those  students 
who  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Church,  theology  besides.  All  these  degrees 
can  only  be  taken  in  a  certain  order,  and  at  certain  stated  intervals ; 
candidates  may,  after  one  year,  try  for  the  '*  magUter  ^  degree,  and  after 
Another  year  has  passed,  for  the  **  doctor  "  degree. 

We  have  mentioned  already,  that  the  new  statute  gives  the  council  the 
right  to  divide  the  departments,  with  the  minister's  sanction,  into  sections, 
and  some  universities  have  actually  done  this.  At  the  University  of 
Kharkow,  the  department  of  physics  and  mathematics  has  l>een  divided 
into  three  sections,  viz.,  a  mathematical,  a  physico-chemical,  and  one  of 
natural  history ;  the  department  of  history  and  philology  has  likewise 
been  divided  into  three  sections,  viz.,  historical  sciences,  ancient  classical 
languages  and  literature,  Russo-Slavic  languages  and  literature.  The 
law  department  has  been  divided  into  two  sections,  viz.,  jurisprudence, 
and  political  sciences.  At  the  Wladimir  University  of  Kiew,  the  former 
division  of  the  department  of  physics  and  mathematics  into  two  sections 
for  mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  still  exists ;  the  department  of  his- 
tory and  philology  has  been  divided  into  three  sections-— classical.  Slaves 
Russic,  and  historical.  The  law  department  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
— jurisprudence,  and  political  sciences.  At  the  University  of  Kasan,  the 
department  of  medicine  is  divided  into  two  sections — medical  science  and 
pharmacy.  The  department  of  physics  and  mathematics  is  divided  into 
three  sections — mathematical  sciences  and  mechanics;  astronomy  and 
geology ;  physics,  physical  geography,  and  chemistry.  The  law  depart- 
ment is  divided  into  two  sections—jurisprudence,  and  political  sciences- 
The  students  of  a  certain  section  have  only  to  consider  those  subjects  as 
important,  which  are  given  on  the  programme  of  their  section,  whilst  the 
other  studies  are  only  considered  accessory.  In  consequence  of  these 
subdivisions  of  the  departments,  the  conditions  for  obtaining  the  various 
degrees  were  somewhat  altered  by  a  new  regulation  of  Jan.  4,  1864.  At 
present,  no  examination  is  required  for  obtaining  the  **  doctor "  degree, 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  hand  in  a  dissertation  on  some  subject  of  the  section, 
and  to  defend  it  publicly. 

The  lectilre-fees  have  been  fixed  at  50  rubles  per  annum  in  St  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow,  and  at  40  rubles  at  the  other  universities.  Poor  stu- 
dents are  exempted  from  paying  these  fees.  There  are -also  stipends  for 
■ach,  which  are  granted  by  the  coundl.    In  1864  there  were  874  sti- 
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pends  to  the  amoimt  of  168,087  rabies,  distribated  in  the  following 
manner :  St  Peteraburg— 8,  with  24,071  r. ;  Moscow— 806,  with  57,619 
r. ;  Kasan— 17S,  with  80,600  r. ;  Kharkow— 171,  with  87,082  r. ;  Kiew 
—110,  with  18,816  r.  Of  these  stipends,  590«  to  the  amount  of  115,982  r., 
can  be  bestowed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  most  important  .changes  in  the  new  statute  relate  to  the  number 
and  the  salaries  of  the ■  professors,  and.  the.  appropriations  for  libraries, 
apparatus,  etc  In  this  respect  the  Russian  universities  vie  with  the 
oldest  and  wealthiest  uniyersities  of  other  countries.  The  department  of 
history  and  philology  has  been  increased  by  four  new  professorships, 
Tiz. :  for  comparative  grammar  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages ;  history 
of  general  literature ;  theory  and  history  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  church 
history.  Political  economy  and  statistics,  formerly  belonging  to  this  de- 
partment, have  been  thrown  intp  that  of  jurisprudence.  There  are  in 
this  department  12  professors  and  7  salaried  teachers. 

To  the  department  of  physics  and  mathematics  have  been  added,  phy- 
sical geography,  technological  and  organic  chemistry.  For  mechanics^ 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zodlogy  and  physics,  there  are  2  pro-, 
fessors  for  eaohf  and  8  for  mathematica  The  total  number  of  professors 
in  this  department  is  16,  and  8  salaried  teachers. 

The  law  department  has  been  increased  by  professorships  for  economy 
and  statistics;  history  of  the  most  important  foreign  laws  of  ancient  and 
modern  times ;  law  of  states ;  history  of  the  Slavic  laws ;  history  of 
Russian  laws.    There  are  in  this  department  18  professors  and  6  teachers. 

The  department  of  medicine  has  been  increased  by  the  following  pro- 
fessorships :  Medical  chemistry  and  physics,  (2  professors  and  4  teach- 
efs ;)  embryology ;  histology  and  comparative  anatomy.  There  are  in 
this  department  16  professors  and  17  teachers. 

At  the  University  of  St  Petersburg  there  is,  tance  1854,  a  department 
for  oriental  languages,  where  the  following  languages  are  taught:  Arabic, 
Persian,  Turkish,  Tartar,  Chinese,  Mandschoorian,  Mongolian,  Kalmuck, 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldaic,  Qreek,  Armenian,  Sanscrit ;  and  history  of 
the  Orient  This  d^Murtment  has  9  professors,  1  assistant-professor,  and 
4  teachersL 

.  The  salaries  of  ordinary  professors  at  all  the  Russian  universities  are 
9zed  at  8,000  rubles;  extraordinary  professors  get  2,000;  assistant- 
professors  and  a^^uncts,  1,200;  teachers,  1,000 ;  pro-rectors,  1,600,  (with 
the  exception  of  St  Petersburg  and  Odessa ;)  laborants,  800.  The  rec- 
tors receive  in  addition  1,600  rubles,  and  *^  deans,*^  (Deeani,)  600. 
.  The  *'  order  oi  rank  **  (ranf^dame)  of  the  professors  was  likewise  raised, 
which  is  of  great  importance  in  a  country  like  Russia.  The  rector  was 
raised  from  the  5th  to  the  4ch  class ;  the  ordinary  professors  from  the  7th 
to  the  5th  class ;  the  extraordinary  professors  from  tfie  8th  to  the  6th  class. 

In  order  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  munificence  recently  dia-. 
played  by  the  Russian  government,  it  will  be  well  to  compare  the  sums 
granted  to  the  diflferent  upiversitieB  in  1885  with  those  granted  in  1868:  . 


na 
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St  t^etersburgi 

Moscow, 

Kasan, 

Kliarkow,  . . . . 
Kiew, 


Total, 


77,7<M  rubles. 
120,713     " 
105.771     " 
106,771      " 
1«2,881     ** 


607,790  rabies. 


1863. 


818,146  rabks. 
412,118     "" 
347,679     " 
338,829     " 
845,710     « 


1,762,382  rubles. 


With  regard  to  the  special  preparation  of  professors,  it  was  decreed 
that  the  best  and  most  promising  gratuitous  students  might  remain  at 
the  university  even  after  having  finished  their  course,  in  order  to  prepare 
themselves  for  a  professorship ;  and  that  deserving  students  should  be 
sent  to  foreign  universities  for  the  same  purpose.  The  introduction  of 
the  system  of  privat  doeenten  has  been  very  beneficial  in  this  respect,  as 
a  large  proportion  of  them  afterwards  become  professors.  During  the 
years  1862  and  1868,  no  less  than  68  students  were  sent  to  foreign  coua* 
tries,  at  an  expense  to  the  government  of  80,000  rubles. 

The  number  of  university  students  is  steadily  increasing,  as  the  fol- 
lowing table  will  show ; 


1808,. 
1824,. 
1830,. 
1834,. 
1836,. 
1840,. 
1846,. 
1850,. 
1865,. 
I860,. 
1862,. 


St  Petenbaiy. 

Mowow. 

Kharkow. 

Kana. 

Dorpat 

Ki^. 

135 

82 

40 

193 

51 

820 

337 

118 

365 

202 

754 

308 

113 

619 

230 

456 

889 

28» 

524 

299 

441 

332 

191 

536 

208 

433 

932 

468 

237 

540 

140 

700 

1,099 

486 

418 

574 

549 

387 

821 

894 

809 

664 

663 

399 

1,203 

483 

340 

61« 

616 

1,278 

1,653 

512 

411 

540 

1,049 

409 

1,744 

713 

444 

637 

1,062 

There  are  no  statistics  giving  the  diffiamit  nationalliSes  of  the  students^ 
but  the  different  classes  of  society  to  which  the  students  belonged  are 
entered  from  the  year  1866.  Of  the  5,004  students  ttt  these  8ix  univer- 
sities  registered  since  that  date,  08  per  cent  were  noblemen ;  9  per  cent 
belonged  to  the  clerical  profession ;  7  per  cent  were  sons  of  merchants; 
13  per  cent  middle  class  tradesmen;  peasants  or  fiurmers,  only  0.6  per 
cent  According  to  their  religious  creed,  54  per  cent  banged  to  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church,  and  46  per  cent  to  other  choreics  and  denom« 
inadons — whilst  of  ^e  total  population,  55,000,000  belong  to  the  Or- 
thodox Greek  Church,  and  only  16,000,000  to  other  churches  and 
denominations  t  On  the  15th  of  December,  1864,  the  number  of  stodentcr 
at  the  IJniTersKiss  of  8t-  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kasan,  fibfftrkow*  Klew, 
lAd  Dorpat,  was  4,664.  According  to  the  various  depsrttnsdts'of  study; 
Jiliey-  were  dislribated  in  the  following  manner :  : 
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St  Peterabarg,. 

Moscow, 

SLasaD. 

Kharkow, .... 

Kiew, 

Poipat, 


Total,. 


ThcoloRj. 


81 
81 


Orinlal 


16 


16 


MbloiTftiid 
Philcdofj. 


34 
86 
35 
26 
46 
43 

269 


Fhyiiesind 


802 
380 

79 
112 
141 

68 

1,082 


271 
678 
156 
299 
200 
167 

1,771 


Madieiiic 


372 
55 
106 
131 
201 

865 


Of  these  4»084  students,  2,688  belonged  to  the  Greek  Church ;  664 
were  Catholics ;  748  Protestants;  129  Jews ;  10  Mohammedans. 

There  were  2,744  noblemen  and  otfiObcials,  and  388  of  the  cierioU  profeft* 
aon ;  bom  in  cities,  864 ;  bom  in  the  country,  670 ;  foreigners,  18. 

The  number  of  ^^free**  students  was  667. 

The  University  of  Dorpat  has,  in  certain  particulars,  a  different  oiigan* 
iiation.  There  are  five  departments — ^theology;  law ;  medicine ;  history 
and  philology ;  physics  and  mathematics.  The  theological  department 
haa  6  professors;  law,  6;  medicine,  11 ;  philology  and  history,  9 ;  phy- 
nos  and  mathematics,  9»  Nobody  can  become  a  professor  at  this  univer- 
sity who  has  not  distinguished  himself  by  some  literary  work.  To  become 
Ordinary  professor,  a  person  must  have  obtained  the  "  doctor*'  degree ;  to 
become  extraordinary  «r  assistant-professor,  the  degree  of  maguter  is 
safScieni  The  "eMta  legendi^^  is  granted  after  a  diesertation  haa  been 
handed  in.  Tlw  professors  ebosen  by  the  council  have  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  curator.  If  a  vacaoey  has  been  left  for  a  whole  year,  the  minister 
nay  fill  it ;  he  can  at  any  time  appoint  extraordinary  professors.  Pro« 
feasors  have  to  teach  at  least  six,  and  assistant-professors  four  hours  per 
weak.  There  is  a  Sunuaer  vacation  from  June  10  to  August  10,  and  one 
in  Winter  from  December  20  to  January  12. '  The  university  has  its  own 
eommittee  of  censem  for  all  books  and  pamphlets  published  at  ^t»  uni- 
versity printing-offiosb  Foreign  books,  periodioalB,  etc,  are  received  free 
of  tax  and  unopened  The  salaries  are  smaller  than  at  the  other  univer- 
sities. Ordinary  professors  receive  2,400  r. ;  extraordinary  professors,' 
1,700  r. ;  pro  rectors,  800  to  1,700;  assistant-profesaora,  900. 

The  new  statute  likewise  provides  for  the  libraries  and  other  scientifio 
institutions.  To  thtiae  latter  belong,  the  astronomical  observatory ;  the 
cabinet  for  practical  mechanics;  the  physical  cabinet  and  physical  labor* 
atory;  the  chemical  cabinet;  the  mineralogical  cabinet  and  laboratory; 
the  cabinet  ibr  physical  geography ;  the  meteorological  observatory ;  the 
geologuml  and  palseontologicai  cabinet;  the  botanical  garden ;  Hie  botan-^ 
ical  cabinet ;  the  analogical  cabinet  and  kboratory  ibr  taxidermists ;  the 
sodtomical  cabinet  and  laboratory;  the  physiological  cabinet;  the  cabinet 
fbr  technical  chemistry  V  the  cabinet  of  agronomic  chemistry ;  the  mu* 
seum  of  physiological  anatomy ;  the  museum  of  hi&tology,  vrith  a  large 
number  of  microscopes ;  the  pharmaceutical  laborat{tf94^e  surgicii^ 
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cabinet,  with  a  complete  collection  of  surgical  and  ophthalmological  in- 
struments ;  the  museum  of  midwifery  and  diseases  of  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  theoretical  clinics  for  therapeutics,  surgery,  and  midwifery ;  hos- 
pital clinics  for  therapeutics,  surgery,  diseases  of  the  nerves,  insanity, 
diseases  of  the  skin,  ophthalmology,  and  syphilitic  diseases ;  the  museum 
of  antiquities,  and  the  large  collection  of  coins  and  medala 

The  Russian  universities  have  as  yet  to  battle  with  a  great  many  diffi- 
culties. There  is  still  a  great  lack  of  competent  teachers ;  the  number 
of  privat  docentsn  is  still  small,  and  in  view  of  all  these  circumstances 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  deserves  great  praise  for  all  it  has  done 
to  remedy  the  evil  as  soon  as  possible.  Quite  a  number  of  young  men 
have,  during  the  last  few  years,  been  sent  to  foreign  countries  to  prepare 
themselves  for  professorships  at  home.  They  receive  an  annual  subsidy 
of  1,600  rubles,  (silver,)  and  are  under  the  special  superintendence  of 
one  of  the  most  spirited  men  of  modern  Russia,  N.  J.  Pirogow,  whose 
work  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Russian  universities  is  thoroughly 
classical  and  exhaustive.  The  candidates  are  obliged  to  give  regular 
accounts  of  their  progress,  which  are  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  InstrucUoB,  and  sent  to  all  the  universities.  The  ex- 
pense of  this  whole  institution  amounts  to  from  80,000  to  100,000  rubles 
per  annum. 

The  new  statute  of  the  universities  must  be  considered  as  a  great  and 
important  step  forward,  as  it  does  not  confine  the  lectures  in  a  narrow- 
minded  spirit,  but  on  the  other  hand  makes  the  material  position  of  pro- 
fessors and  teacherff  more  agreeable,  does  not  demand  any  confession  of 
faith  before  obtaining  a  d^;ree  or  any  place  at  the  university,  and  does 
not  make  a  single  one  of  these  institutions  peculiariy  and  exclusively 
Orthodox-Greek.  Especially  with  regard  to  Russian  language  and  liter- 
ature, geography  and  oriental  languages,  the  Russian  professors  have 
displayed  a  praiseworthy  activity. 

•  Though  we  must  acknowledge  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  we 
can  not  but  call  .the  Yery  complicated  mechanism  of  administration 
decidedly  detrimental  In  the  new  statute  there  are  some  paragraphs 
which  give  too  free  a  scope  to  arbitrariness ;  for  instance,  that  the  min- 
ister may,  in  certain  cases,  appoint  professors.  By  this  clause  all  the 
other  regulations  concerning  the  election  of  professors  by  the  faculties 
and  council  may  become  illusory.  Many  improvenients  are  only  found 
on  paper,  and  it  may  be  some  time  before  they  become  realities ;  thus 
the  regulations  concerning  the  scientific  institutions  in  connection  with 
the  universitieB.  The  libraries  and  apparatus  of  some  of  the  universities 
are  still  in  a  sad  condition,  and  even  Russian  reports  lay  great  weight  on 
the  fkct  that  very  much  is  yet  wanting  in  this  direction. 

The  Russian  universities  were  increased  by  one,  through  the  change  of 
the  lyoeum  at  Odessa  into  a  university  with  three  depaKments,  (history 
and  philology;  physics  and  mathematics;  and  kw.)  It  was  opened, 
May  1, 1865. 


PUBLIC  DfSTRDCnOir  nf  PORTUGAL' 


mXITOST — ^POPULATIOir — ^BISTORT. 

Thb  KiHOpoM  of  Portugal  extends  350  miles  on  the  Atlantic,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  115  miles,  haying  an  area  of  about  85,268  square  miles, 
and  a  population  in  1858  of  8,928,000,  distributed  as  follows : 

AUmt^o B^,  Bvon,  Portalagn 

Algarrtt Imn 

IMzs Avebo,  CMteUo,  Coimbrs,  Gmida,  TIs«o. . 

Irtimintdm Leizia,  Lbbon— SftntaNia 

Mlnho . . .  r Bnfft ,  Sorto ,  Ylannft 

TfMKM-MoatM BncuuaiVUU  Raal 

AiofW. Ansrm,  Horte,  Ponte  Delgads 


•Q.  M. 

ronn^THHi. 

10,266 

804,404 

2,098 

162,784 

8,686 

1,186,608 

8,884 

766,128 

2,671 

800,479 

4,066 

824,296 

715 

M0,l]8 

817 

98.629 

87,614  8,928,400 

The  population  of  Portugal  in  EDrope  in  1866,  had  increased  to  4,351,- 
519,  and  her  colonial  possessions  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Oceanica  had  8,881,- 
022  inhabitants. 

Portugal  has  no  natural  boundary,  separating  it  from  Spain ;  but  the 
determined  will  of  its  people  alone  has  preserved  its  national  independence. 
The  Romans,  the  Goths,  and  the  Moors,  successively  imposed  upon  the 
descendants  of  the  old  Lusitanians  the  yoke  of  foreign  dominion ;  the 
first  leaving  a  system  of  regular  municipal  organization,  and  the  second 
laying  the  fi>undation  of  the  assemblies,  afterwards  called  the  Cortez;  but 
neither  efi*ecting  any  material  change  in  the  original  type  of  the  inhabit- 
ants or  producing  any  disposition  to  assimilate  with  their  neighbors. 
Ihe  Lusitanians,  having  conquered  the  Arabs  throughout  the  Pyreneean 
peninsula,  after  sharing  ibr  a  time  the  glory  of  the  Spanish  Knights,  formed 
A  separate  kingdom  under  a  French  dynasty  in  1139. 

Henry  of  Burgundy,  a  descendant  of  Ht^h  Capet,  came  into  Spain  to 
fight  the  Moors,  and  in  1095,  married  Theresa,  the  natural  daughter  of 
Alphonzo  VI,  King  of  Leon  and  Castile,  and  by  him  was  made  Count  of 
Portugal,  that  name  first  appearing  in  history  as  applied  to  the  province  of 
Beira.  At  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Henry  assumed  the  title  of  King, 
in  1139,  and  declared  himself  absc^ved  from  Casdlian  supremacy,  and  re- 
.  lying  upon  the  Pope  as  lord  paramount,  for  protection  against  Castilian 
claims.  In  the  following  century  the  constitution  of  Portugal  was  made 
•  to  assume  a  form  which  it  has  retained,  substantially,  until  the  present 
time,  the  Burgundian  dynasty  having  secured  general  respect  abroad  and 
oontributed  much  to  the  progress  of  civilization  at  home.    Having  expe- 

•Akridftd  flma  mi  artleto bj  PfoC  LtBoj,  cttbm  UnlTMltycf  U^ifai  Btdt^tgi9ekt  Acf. 
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rienced  a  partial  relapse  into  ignorance,  under  priestly  dominion,  it  again 
emerged  in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century,  through  the  influence  of 
the  King,  Dom  Diniz,  so  that  it  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  culti- 
Tated  countries  of  Europe.  This  prince  (Dionysius)  was  sumamed  the 
'^ husbandman"  or  King  of  Agriculture,  of  whom  the  people  still  say: 

O  lei  Dam  Dlob 
Que  fli  quanto  qifis! 
(King  Dom  iDinis  did  Just— what  he  thorn  *) 

In  consequence  of  his  tiwuQg  by  his  instructor,  Aymeric  Ebrard,  a 
French  prelate,  King  Diniz  was  not  satisfied  to  encourage  agriculture  aloQ^y 
but  endeavored  to  disseminate  knowledge  on  every  sul^ect  possible. 

■DVCATIOirAL  DBmX>P]fBirT. 

Having  a  taste  for  literature  and  science  he  labored  to  inspire  a  love  Ibr 
the  same  among  his  people.  In  1290  he  founded  at  Lisbon  the  celebrated 
university,  which^  afier  several  changes  of  locality,  is  now  flourishing  at 
Coimbra.  He  also  interested  himself  in  the  education  of  the  poorer  clasaee 
of  his  people,  founding  elementary  schools,  whose  object,  as  he  declared, 
%BS  to  enlighten  the  masses  so  as  to  enable  them  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  prevailing  superstitions  and  senseless  impofiitions  of  the  cleigy« 
Among  his  successors  Dom  Duarte  and  his  son  Alphonso  V,  who  founded 
the  first  Boyal  Lilvary  in  Portii^al,  exercised  a  healthful  influence  over 
the  scientific  culture  of  the  country.  Hie  latter  especially,  endeavored 
to  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  progress  made  by  the  University  of 
Bans,  but,  although  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Coimbra  was  brought  up  to  a  high  standard,  the  masses  did  not  reap 
any  great  educational  advantage  from  these  labors. 

No  records  of  elementary  schools  are  found  until  the  18th  century.  A 
report  left  by  FenUnaodo  Denis,  however,  states  that  in  1551  there  were 
in  Li^MHi  seven  teachers  of  Graqunar,  thirty-four  teachers  of  Latin, 
thirteen  public  schools  for  instruction  on  the  organ,  fourteen  dancing 
schools,  and  fiwr  Fencing  Academies,  besides  many  private  teachers  of 
teeing,  employed  by  the  nobility.  There  were  only  two  female  teachers 
to  teach  ghrls  to  read ;  while  at  the  same  time  there  were  twelve  pub- 
lic writers,  and  four  hundred  and  thirty  jewellers  I  A  Venetian  ambas- . 
sador,  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  reported  that  though  there  were 
many  Portuguese^  Italian,  and  Latin  books  in  Lisbon,  the  poorer  students . 
could  not  afford  to  purchase  them,  but  rented  those  they  used  from  day  to 
day.  The  principal  school  in  the  city  was  that  of  Santa  Crux,  employing 
several  teachers  from  Paris,  and  highly  praised  by  the  historians  of  the 
tame.  In  1539,  when  Camoens  was  a  student  at  Coimbra,  the  college  was 
in  a  fleurishing  oondition.  Prof.  Diego  de  Gorea,  who  afterwards  intro- 
duced B«chanan  there,  and  who  advocated  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
against  Peter  Ramus,  was  considered  one  of  the  most  learned  students  of 
Europe,  in  the  Humanities.  The  German  Vincent  Fabricius  there  learned 
the  Greek  language  eo  p^r&ctly  that  Glenardus  went  into  ecstacies  over 
if,  and  many  other  distinguished  teachers  connected  with  the  college  gave 
it  a  wide  and  enviat)le  fame. 
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The  House  of  Ariz,  1385*1580,  succeeded  the  House  of  Burgund/ ;  and 
it  was  during  this  period  that  the  colonial  power  of  Portugal  was  ex- 
tended. In  1498  Vasco  de  Gama  visited  the  Indies  and  founded  colonies 
there ;  in  1500  Alvarez  Cabral  discovered  Brazil,  and  the  riches  which 
ftbwed  into  Lisbon,  as  a  consequence  of  these  enterprises,  produced  effem- 
inacy among  the  people,  while  fit  the  same  time,  the  activity  of  the  In- 
quisition degraded  their  spiritual  and  moral  sense.  Tlie  sixty  years  of 
Spanish  dominion  which  followed  were  darkened  by  fanaticism  in  religion, 
and  by  tyranny  and  the  greatest  disorder. in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
eimment.  The  navy  was  ruined  and  the  rich  possessions  beyond  the  sea 
fell  to  the  Netheriands.  At  length,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  tyranny 
of  Olivares,  the  minister  of  the  feeble-minded  Philip  VI,  the  Portuguese 
revolted,  and  at  last,  in  1640,  recovered  their  independence,  and  confided 
their  foturo  destiny  to  the  House  of  Braganza.  Peace  being  concluded 
with  Spain  in  1688,  the  possessions  of  Portugal  in  Africa  and  Braeil  were 
restored ;  but  the  people  were  sunk  in  ignorance  and  superstition ;  com- 
merce languished,  and  the  land  remained  uncultivated,  while  the  Jesuits 
a&d  nobility  exhausted  upon  themselves  tlie  revenues  of  the  kingdom. 

SCHOOLS  OV  THE  SOCIBTT  OV  JX8ITB. 

In  1540  two  Jesuit  Fathers  came  to  Portugal,  at  the  request  of  Dom 
Jos6,  the  king,  one  of  whom  was  Francis  Xavier,  who  left  in  the  following 
year  for  the  Indies.  The  king  then  established  nqar  the  college  of  Coimbra 
a  school  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  and  the  college  itself  soon  fell  into  Uie 
possession  of  this  society.  Here  the  so-called  liberal  arts  were  taught, 
together  iirith  the  languages,  including  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  the  higher 
sciences,  and  philosophy.  The  Fathers  received  from  the  king  equal  rights 
with  the  university,  of  which  they  claimed  to  be  independent  At  length 
a  contest  arose  between  the  university  and  the  school  of  the  society  of 
Jesus,  which  was  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  order,  notwithstanding 
the  earnest  protest  of  the  people.  In  1550  the  king  in  person  located  the 
richly  endowed  itetitntion  in  a  beautiful  building  which  he  himself  had 
jrfanned.  From  this  time  the  Jesuits  continued  to  gain  control  over  the 
university  until  at  last  the  education  of  the  students  fell  entirely  into  their 
hands.  The  college  at  Coimbra  had  usually  two  thousand  students,  under 
the  instruction  of  the  Jesuits,  and  by  the  triumphant  opposition  of  its  phi- 
losophic catechism  to  the  invasion  of  modem  ideas,  it  airestcd  in  no  small 
degree  the  progress  of  PortngaL  The  Jesuits  formed  an  actual  state 
within  the  state,  exercising  a  powerful  influence  for  two  hun  ired  years 
in  such  a  way  as  to  paralyze  the  vital  energy  of  the  nation. 

But  Pombal,  the  minister  of  Dom  Jos6,  cut  the  gordian  knot,  extending 
his  enthusiastic  activity  over  the  army,  the  navy,  agriculture,  and  public 
instruction.  He  commeneed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesmts  and  the 
sequestration  of  Iheir  property,  taking  ^e  second  step,  however,  before 
the  first,  in  the  attempt  to  carry  out  his  despotic  innovatieiis.  He  died 
ia  disgrace,  abandoned  and  alone.    But  ideas  net  in  motion  by  him  anr*' 
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▼ive.  With  one  stroke  of  the  pen  the  order  of  Jesuits  was  driVen  from  its 
twenty-four  great  colleges,  and  seventeen  residenoes. 

At  the  same  time,  (July  28, 1 759,)  a  decree  was  issued  to  secularize  the 
instruction ;  and  Faculties  of  Fliilosophy  and  Mathematics  were  attached 
to  the  University  of  Coimbra.  Previous  to  1772  there  were  only  four 
hundred  primary  schools  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  PortugaL 

The  Greek  and  Latin  were  taught  only  in  convents.  Pomhal  estab- 
lished two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  Latin  primary  schools,  and  introduced 
twenty-one  chairs  of  Rhetoric  and  History,  together  with  schools  of  Phi- 
losophy, Logic,  Metaphysics  and  the  Moral  Sciences,  and  provided  for  their 
support  and  supervision.  He  also  provided  for  the  endowment  and  super- 
Titsion  of  seminaries  for  the  priesthood.  The.  plan  of  reform  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Coimbra  was  modeled  after  the  Italian  universities,  then  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  But  after  Pombal's  fall  (1777)  everything  resumed 
its  former  course.  The  ignorant  clergy  and  the  nobility  full  of  prejudice, 
again  took  in  hand  the  conduct  of  public  affairs;  academic  instructton 
became  such  a  farce,  that  a  diploma  could  be  obtained  by  sending  a  ser- 
vant with  the  examination  fee  to  the  court  which  conforred  them.  The 
elementary  schools  declined,  so  that  the  number  of  pupils  was  reduced 
from  24,000  in  1807  to  an  average  of  8,000  in  1828. 

The  mental  condition  of  Queen  Mary,  mother  of  the  late  king,  who 
died  in  1786^  required  the  appointment  of  the  heir  apparent,  the  Prince 
of  Brazil,  as  regent ;  and  he,  by  brin<^ng  upon  himself  the  Hl-will  of 
Napoleon  I,  was  forced  by  the  march  of  Junot  into  Portugal,  in  1807,  to 
flee  to  Brazil,  and  the  reign  of  the  House  of  Braganza  in  Portugal  thus 
came  to  an  end.  After  the  revolution  in  1820,  the  king  returned  to  Por- 
tugal, but  the  state  of  affairs  remained  unsettled  for  a  long  period,  and 
from  1836  to  1851,  within  a  space  oi  fifteen  years,  there  were  no  less  than 
seventeen  revolutions  in  PortugaL  The  accession  of  Dom  Pedro  gave 
promise  of  a  more  prosperous  condition  of  affairs ;  but  this  good  and 
much  beloved  sovereign  died  November  1 1 , 1 86 1 .  His  brother,  Dom  Louiz, 
educated  in  liberal  ideas,  has  endeavored  to  carry  out  many  of  the  reforms 
planned  by  Pombal.  Violent  political  movements  now  seem  to  be  at  an 
end,  and  the  Lusitanian  nation,  so  long  kept  down  by  popular  ignorance, 
and  selfisliness  on  the  part  of  its  leaders,  is  again  gradually  assuming  its 
former  rank  among  the  advanced  nations  of  Europe. 

Public  instruction  during  this  period  of  revolutions  and  changes  of  ad- 
ministration in  government  was  naturally  n^lected.  Until  1884,  when 
the  Liberal  party,  so  called,  had  gained  control  of  affairs,  clasmcal  instruc- 
tion was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  religious  orders ;  but  at  this  time 
it  was  t^en  up  by  the  laity.  Although  the  constitution  of  1826  secured 
to  all  Portuguese  the  right  of  elementary  instruction,  no  announcement 
of  the  organization  of  schools  where  the  arts  and  sciences  could  be  taught 
took  plaoe  until  1836 ;  and  when  the  general  attention  was  once  directed 
to  these  reforms  ihey  were  carried  out  in  many  cases  with  more  zeal  than 
wisdom.  The  want  of  normal  schools  and  of  good  teachers  hindered  the 
efforts  of  the  government  in  this  direction  for  a  long  time. 
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I.      BLEMXNTART   INSTRUCTION. 

Legislation. — Doctor  Jos6  Alexandro  do  Ck>mpos,  Vice  Rector  of  the 
Coimbra  University,  prepared  and  made  public  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1886,  a  general  system  for  the  reorganization  of  schools  for  public  instruc- 
tion, carefully  arranged  as  to  its  several  parts,  and  embracing  all  grades 
of  public  schools.  According  to  this  system  all  heads  of  families  were 
obliged  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  the  duty  of  parents,  pastors 
and  teachers  to  take  an  active  interest  in  education  was  enjoined.  The 
regulations  of  1844  go  still  further,  fixing  a  penalty  of  rebuke  or  fine  upon 
parents  and  guardians  who  fail  to  send  their  children  to  school  fix>m  the 
age  of  seven  to  fifteen,  if  they  live  within  a  quarter  of  a  league  of  the  in- 
stitution. Parents  or  guardians  of  children  who  allowed  them  to  reach 
the  age  of  fifteen  without  knowing  how  to  read  and  write,  were  themselves 
to  lose  their  political  rights  for  five  years.  Primary  instruction  was  free, 
and  there  were  many  private  schools  founded  by  municipalities,  church 
assemblies,  or  brotherhoods ;  all  subject  to  state  supervision.  The  instruct 
tion  in  these  schools  was  so  far  secular,  that  the  clergy  could  not  interfere. 
Every  lesson,  however,  was  to  be  begun  and  closed  with  prayer,  and  the 
teacher  was  bound  to  take  his  pupUs  eveiy  Sunday  to  Mass,  and  to  see 
that  they  were  provided  with  prayer  books,  and  that  they  were  instructed 
in  the  fundamental  christian  doctrines. 

The  regulations  of  1844  were  complicated  and  in  advance  of  the  period. 
The  primary  schools  existing  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  regula> 
tions  were  retained  as  schools  of  the  first  degree,  in  which  were  taught 
reading*  writing,  the  general  principles  of  morality  and  christian  doctrine, 
,  politeness,  grammatical  exercises,  elementary  geography,  and  the  history 
of  Portugal.  Schools  of  the  second  degree  embraced  a  series  of  studies 
somewhat  higher.  There  were  school  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  enforce  the  regulations,  and  to  report  to  the  Supreme  Study  Council. 

The  school  houses  belonged  partly  to  the  state  and  partly  to  the  civil 
communities  or  parishes;  and  houses  were  provided  where  the  sexes 
could  be  taught  separately.  The  expenses  for  furniture  and  repairs  also, 
fell  upon  the  communities,  the  funds  being  obtained  fiom  the  income  of 
the  community,  or  of  the  parish  associations.  A  report  was  annually 
made  of  the  expenses,  to  the  district  council,  who  determined  the  amount 
each  corporation  should  contribute. 

By  the  regulation  of  1844,  Normal  Schools  were  provided  for.  This 
measure  was  due  tp  Duke  de  Loul6,  president  of  the  Ministers'  CounciL 
TVhile  at  the  head  of  the  ministerial  affairs  of  the  interior  he  founded  two 
normal  primary  schools  in  the  capital;  one  for  male  and  the  other  for 
female  teachers.  The  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  normal  schools 
was  appropriate ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  first  degree,  must  be  contin- 
ued for  one  year ;  to  secure  a  diploma,  it  must  be  continued  two  years. 
Candidates  for  admission  to  the  school  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
understand  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  principles  of  grammar, 
and  all  the  dogmas  of  the  religion  of  the  state.    They  must  also  be  fireo 
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from  any  contagious  disease,  and  of  good  character.  A  small  annual  sum 
was  given  to  each  pupil,  in  aid  .of  the  expense ;  but  this  might  be  irith- 
held  by  the  principal,  for  bad  conduct  The  pupils  were  not  liable  to  be 
called  on  for  military  service.  The  yearly  expenditure  for  each  of  ibe 
normal  schools  is  about  6000  florins. 

The  Normal  School  of  Lisbon  went  into  operation  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1845,  being  located  in  a  magnificent  building.  The  programme  was 
so  arranged  as  to  be  readily  made  to  accommodate  the  two  courses.  Hie 
students  had  an  opportunity  for  exercise  in  gymnastics,  and  in  teaching  a 
well  organized  primary  school ;  of  working  in  a  garden,  and  of  trimming 
the  trees.  The  school  was  conducted  by  a  principal  and  three  teachers, 
who  constituted  the  school  council,  the  principal  alone,  however,  having 
tlie  actual  administration  and  management  of  the  schooL  The  yearly 
salary  of  the  principal  was  6GS  florins  and  a  free  residence.  A  branch 
of  the  Normal  School  at  Lisbon  was  opened  in  1856  at  Santarem. 

Teachers  of  primary  schools,  as  well  as  those  of  secondary  schools  and 
colleges,  are  styled  professors,  while  the  deans  of  universities  have  another 
title.  In  order  to  obtain  the  title  of  Professor,  one  must  sustain  an  exam- 
ination in  public,  before  a  jury  consisting  of  a  President,  Secretary,  and 
three  or  four  others ;  must  be  twenty-one  years  <^  age,  and  possess  a  cer- 
tificate of  health  and  morals,  signed  by  the  pastor  and  the  district  com- 
mittee of  the  place  where  he  has  resided  for  three  years  preceding,  at 
least.  The  examination  is  rather  directed  to  ascertain  the  maturity  of 
mind  of  the  candidate,  than  his  actual  acquirements.  The  report  of  the 
examination  is  sent  to  the  Supreme  Study  Council,  with  a  special  report 
of  the  civil,  moral  and  religious  qualities  of  each  candidate,  his  capacity 
in  each  particular  branch,  and  the  rank  he  holds  in  comparison  with  others. 
The  Supreme  Council  give  a  preference  to  those  who  have  attended  a 
normal  school ;  and  of  such,  they  prefer  those  of  the  most .  experience ; 
when  two  diplomas  bear  the  same  date  the  preference  being  given  to  the 
okler  plerson  of  the  two.  The  examination  having  proved  successful,  a 
nomination  to  a  vacant  situation  of  the  first  degree  follows,  either  for  life 
or  for  three  years  only.  A  situation  of  the  second  degree  is  always  for 
life ;  and  nominations  for  life  are  made  by  a  royal  decree,  given  by  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Supreme  Study 
Council.  A  newly  elected  teacher  must  be  at  his  post  within  four  months 
succeedin^x  his  election,  or  he  will  be  considered  as  havino:  resi(;ned  the 
position.  The 'salary  of  a  primary  teacher  in  Lisbon,  Porto  and  Funchal 
is  250  florins ;  but  it  is  less  in  other  parts  of  the  kiugdom.  While  exer- 
cising their  profession,  teachers  are  free  from  all  taxes  and  fit>m  military 
Fcrvice.  They  can  be  removed  only  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Supreme 
Study  Council  and  the  Court ;  but  they  are  subject  to  disciplinary  punish- 
ment, consisting  of  warnings,  reproofs,  fines,  suspension  of  salary  in  part 
or  wholly,  and  dismissal,  for  certain  specified  ofienees. 

Pensions. — A  teacher  of  one  class,  after  ten  years  service,  may  retire 
with  one-fourth  of  his  salary ;  after  fifteen,  ono-third ;  after  twenty-five^ 
with  one-half;  and  after  thirty-five,  with  the  whole.    Teacbera  of  another 
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class  may  retire  after  ten  years,  with  one-third  of  the  salary,  and  after 
twenty-five  years,  with  the  whole.  Those  who  have  a  claim  to  a  pension, 
but  still  remain  in  service,  have  their  salary  increased. 

Incentives, — Rewards  to  the  aHM>unt  of  833)^  florins  are  offered  to  the 
authors  of  the  best  text  books,  the  prize  works  remaining  the  property  of 
the  author,  unless  he  chooses  to  give  them  up  to  the  government ;  but  in 
order  that  they  may  be  introduced  into  the  schools,  they  must  be  printed 
under  certain  conditions  and  their  price  fixed  by  the  government.  In 
certain  localities,  teachers  who  have  more  than  sixty  pupils,  receive  an 
addition  of  16^  florins  to  their  salary ;  in  other  localities,  the  same  in- 
crease is  made  for  forty  pupils.  Teachers  whose  pupils  excel  in  progress, 
receive  honorable  mention  in  the  annals  of  the  Supreme  Study  Council ; 
and  all  who  by  teaching,  render  important  services  to  the  state,  may 
receive  rewards  of  honor,  according  to  their  rank  in  society. 

Girls*  Schools, — Previous  to  1836  the  education  of  girls  was  milch 
neglected,  there  being  no  schools  for  them  even  in  the  principal  cities. 
Their  establishment  commenced  at  that  time ;  and  in  1844  the  principal 
places  had  such  schools.  The  programme  for  girls'  schools  embraces  the 
same  elementary  studies  as  the  schools  for  boys,  and  needle  work. 

Female  teachers  were  required  to  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  to  be 
able  to  pass  an  examination  equal  to  that  required  for  male  teachers  of  the 
first  degree,  and  also  to  be  competent  to  teach  needle-work.  In  Lisbon 
and  other  laige  places,  the  salary  of  female  teachers  was  166^  florins ;  in 
other  places,  150.  Normal  Schools  for  girls  might  be  opened  in  convents, 
children  asylums,  etc. 

Supervision. — At  the  head  of  the  educational  system,  by  the  regulations 
of  1845,  is  the  Supreme  Study  Council,  with  the  Secretary  a£  the  Interior 
as  President,  and  the  rector  of  the  University  of  Coimbra  or  his  delegate, 
a  section  director  or  reporter,  as  Vice  President ;  with  eight  regular 
judges  and  a  large  numbe)r  of  extraordinary  judges,  a  chief  secretary,  and 
many  inferior  oflicers.  The  regular  judges  are  selected  from  men  distin- 
guished for  learning  and  good  character ;  the  extraordinary  judges  are 
professors  from  Coimbra,  or  graduates  of  that  university. 

In  1854  not  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  parishes  were  supplied  with 
schools.  The  state  was  then  earnestly  engaged  in  establishing  institutions 
of  learning  and  opening  private  schools.  The  King  set  the  example  by 
opening  a  model  school  in  his  palace  at  Mafra,  at  his  own  expense.  The 
prejudice  of  parents,  particularly  against  the  instruction  of  girls,  was  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  primary  instruction.  ''Many  parents,'* 
says  Vogel,  '*  consider  their  daughters  in  danger  of  absolute  ruin,  if  they 
learn  how  to  write  and  read,  be  it  ever  so  little  I"  Although  there  has 
been  great  improvement  since  that  time,  the  want  of  good  teachers  pre- 
vents the  progress  desired. 

The  following  table  for  1854  was  published  by  Minutoli;  and  that 
showing  the  changes  from  1854  to  1862,  was  prepared  by  Mathias  de 
CarValho,  for  the  International  Social  Science  Congress,  at  Berlin  in  1868. 
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TABLS-PUBLTO  AMD  PRITATB  SCHOOLS,  1854  to  1808. 

PUBUO  SCHOOLS. 

PBITATB  SCHOOLS. 
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POPIU. 
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TBAB8. 
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I 

1 
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6 

1864-66 

1,291 

68,966 

2,906  66,892' 486   487 

973 

17,811 

9,146 

26,4^ 

1866—66 

1,296 

87  11,888 

66,290 

8,496  .  68,786  889   241 

680 

18,940 

6,268 

10,196 

1860-67 

1:858  101  i  1,469 

67,7«0 

4,9*22   fi2,682  826    244 

670 

18,620 

6.684 

20,204 

1867-68' 

1,407  i  121     1.628 

61.686 

6,164    06,749  266  Il77 

448 

10,426 

6.104 

16,629 

1868-69 

1.461  189  ;  1,000 

61,064 

6,888   66.947  826   258 

684 

10,)<80 

6.822 

17.162 

1B68-4K) 

1,487 1 149  1  1,686 

66.606 

7.886    72.991  448    407 

860 

14,101     9,117 

28218 

1800-61 

1,444  172  :  1J16 

66,061 

6J221    74,272  601  {666 

1,067 

16,(t42  11,917 

27,969 

1861-e2 

1,699  189    1,786 

7^,720 

8,462!  79,172  1        1 

According  to  Minutoli  there  was  a  retrograde  step  from  1851  to  1854. 
But  these  statistics  cannot  he  verj  exact,  especially  when  compared  with 
the  statements  of  Messrs.  Vasconcellos  and  Carvalho.  The  almanac  of 
1856 gives  us  for  1852  to  1853  the  following : — State  schools  1,194  teachers; 
50,642  pupils ; — Community  schools,  or  schools  belonging  to  pious  brother- 
hoods, and  boarding  schools,  1,082  teachers ;  27,231  pupils ; — In  schools 
!br  little  children  in  Lisbon,  584 ;  taught  at  home,  13,185 ;  making  a  total 
of  2,276  teachers  and  91 ,642  pnpils,  giving  about  one  pupil  for  every  forty- 
nine  inhabitants,  for  that  year.  In  1863  as  many  as  2,720  public  and 
private  schools  were  inspected.  These  latter  statistics  indicate  that  the 
government  is  making  progress  in  primary  school  instruction.  During  a 
period  of  eight  years  from  1854  to  1862,  452  schools  for  boys  and  136  for 
girls  were  opened ;  and  during  this  period  the  number  of  pupils  increased 
23,280.  In  1862  there  were  2,845  primary  schools,  attended  by  107,131 
scholars,  giving  one  pupil  to  every  thirty-seven  inhabitants,  while  the 
returns  for  1860  showed  but  one  pupil  for  every  one  hundred  and  three 
inhabitants. 

Expenditures. — The  expense  of  public  instruction,  as  provided  by  the 
State,  in  1854-5,  was  681,290  florins,  including  14,777  florins  for  pensions 
and  incidentals.  In  1859-60,  the  expense  was  760,318  florins;  and  in 
1860-61,  it  was  878,980  florins.  In  addition  to  these  sums  there  are  the 
amounts  contributed  by  the  communities,  those  given  by  separate  adminis- 
trations and  corporations,  and  by  private  individuals  for  the  support  of  pri- 
vate schools. 

Miscellaneous.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  primary  schools  daily,  except 
on  Sundays  and  holidays.  When  there  is  no  holiday  during  the  week, 
Thursday  is  fi^e.  The  vacations  are  from  Christmas  to  Epiphany ;  car- 
nival Monday,  Shrove  Tuesday  and  Ash  Wednesday ;  the  whole  of  Easter 
week  till  the  second  Monday  after  Easter,  and  fifteen  to  thirty  days  at 
otl^  periods  of  the  year,  **  according  to  circumstances."  _ 
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The  daily  sessions  are  from  8  to  1 1  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  2 
to  5  in  the  afternoon,  from  October  till  Easter ;  the  rest  of  the  year  from 
7  to  10  A.  M.,  and  from  3  to  6  P.  M.  llie  Study  Commissionera  may 
authorize  teachers  to  have  evening  recitation  for  adults.  When  a  teacher 
is  sick  he  must  provide  a  ci4»able  person  to  take  his  place,  when  his  sick- 
ness does  not  exceed  three  days ;  at  the  same  time  informing  the  commis- 
ttoner  of  his  sickness.  If  the  sickness  of  the  teacher  is  prolonged,  the 
commissioner  must  provide  a  substitute ;  and  if  it  exceeds  twenty  days 
the  Supreme  Study  Council  appoints  a  professional  teacher  in  his  place* 

Method  of  Instruction. — Mr.  Minutoli  says,  ''In  most  of  the  elementary 
schools  that  I  visited,  I  found  the  teachers  wanting  in  a  well  grounded 
power  of  representation,  in  fixed  principles  of  education,  in  a  clear 
understanding  respecting  the  method  and  conduct  of  instruction.  Hie 
work  seemed  to  be  going  on  without  a  special  object  and  thought.  I 
missed  altogether  that  lively  interest,  that  mental  freshness,  that  curiosity, 
animation,  that  captivation  of  the  mind  which  the  scholar  should  exhibit. 
I  have  seen,  of  course,  some  excellent  schools,  bat  they  were  exceptions. 
As  a  general  thing,  the  great  desideratum  is  the  right  sort  of  teachers ; 
and  the  want  of  them  is  due  to  the  small  number  of  teacher-seminaries." 

Education  is  not  sustained  by  public  opinion,  parents  ofler  complaining 
about  school  restraints  and  refusing  to  send  their  children  to  school.  The 
Lancasterian  system  is  very  generally  adopted  in  Portugal.  The  recita- 
tions are  given  in  concert  There  are  sufficiently  good  text-books  for  the 
higher  institutions,  being  partly  translated  firom  other  languages,  and 
prepared  on  the  plan  of  foreign  works.  The  old  system  of  spelling  is 
still  followed.  Castilho  introduced  rules  on  pronunciation,  orthography, 
etc.,  in  doggerel  verses,  to  be  sung  in  common  melodies.  Thus  life  was 
imparted  to  the  exercises,  cheerfulness  was  excited,  and  the  confinement  of 
children  in  school  enlivened.  This  system  was  introduced  into  the  larger 
cities  with  enthusiasm,  amidst  music  and  dancing,  oi^anizing  meetings, 
opening  evening  schools  for  adults,  giving  private  lessons  to  artisans  and 
soldiers,  etc.  The  lively  spirit  of  the  Portuguese  was  fascinated  with  the 
new  method ;  but  when  the  mistake  was  discovered  they  threw  the  work 
aside  and  ridiculed  its  author.  The  latter,  however,  in  the  meantime,  on 
the  strength  of  his  method  had  been  made  Inspector  of  the  system  of 
Instruction  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  After  lour  years'  trial,  nothing 
remains  as  the  result  of  that  system,  but  the  violent  shock  it  gave  to  the 
old  method.  Not  only  the  spelling-book,  but  the  whole  elementary  system 
of  instruction  needs  thorough  reform,  which  can  be  brought  about  only  by 
the  agency  of  thoroughly  trained  teachers. 

Private  and  Special  Sckoohf. — Among  the  private  schools  that  may  be 
named  as  important,  is  <me  founded  at  Lisbon  for  children  of  the  Evan- 
gelical persuasion,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Roden ;  a  German 
school,  but  attended  also  by  English  pupils.  This  school  is  represented 
by  Mr.  de  Minutoli  as  exercising  a  good  influence,  inspiring  an  interest  in 
the  German  language  and  popularizing  good  text-books.    There  is  also  a 
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German  school  in  Porto.  The  schools  of  Father  Joseph  Hely  from  Ireland, 
Mr.  Carinhan  fix>m  France,  'Mr,  Gracias  from  Spain,  and  others,  deserve 
notice.  These  schools  generally  bear  the  name  of  some  Saint,  or  other 
religious  designation.  Languages,  for  which  the  Portugaeae  hare  a  par- 
ticular aptness,  are  generally  studied,  while  the  mathematics  and  physios, 
and  other  branches  of  science,  are  neglected.  The  Orphan  Asylum  is 
quite  a  superior  establishment,  where  the  French  and  English  languages 
are  taught.  There  are  workshops  attached  to  the  institution.  There  is 
also  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  one  for  the  blind,  at  Lisbon. 
The  latter  institution  may  be  considered  among  the  best  of  the  kind  in 
Europe. 

Discipline. — ^Though  corporal  punishment,  as  a  means  of  discipline,  is 
not  prohibited,  teachers  are  enjoined  to  use  the  greatest  discretion  in 
resorting  to  it.  The  pahna^osis  (a  ferule)  is  used  in  the  elementary 
schools.  But  before  this  is  applied,  reprimands,  changes  of  place  in  school, 
and  other  methods  o£  reproof  are  employed. 

The  rewards  consist  in  public  commendations  before  the  whole  school, 
pictures,  books,  etc.  Notwithstanding  the  school  regulations  are  very 
severe  in  regard  to  morality,  many  vicious  habits  prevail  among  the  boys. 
A  record  of  absences  from  school  is  made  out  every  year  in  September, 
by  the  teacher,  and  reported  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  district  This 
officer  presides  at  the  annual  commencement  examinations. 

The  principal  deficiencies  in  regard  to  the  elementary  schools  are,  a 
want  of  well  qualified  teachers,  a  more  active  and  systematic  adminis- 
tration, and  the  organization  of  teachers'  associations  for  the  purpose  of 
professional  improvement  and  for  the  consideration  of  the  educational 
interests  of  the  people. 

•    Note. 

From  an  official  report  on  primary  instmction  in  Portugal  in  1866,  it  ap- 
pears there  were  2,774  (1,823  public  and  951  private)  schools,  of  which  2,023 
were  for  boys,  and  751  for  girls,  with  99,256  pupils,  viz :  77,434  in  public,  and 
27,822  in  private  schools.  Oat  of  757,534  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
15  years,  over  600,000  were  not  in  any  elementary  pablic  or  private  school 
inspected  by  government  officials.  Allowing  for  pupils  of  this  age  in  secondary 
and  special  schools,  both  public  and  private,  there  will  be  an  enormous  deficit 
in  school  attendance.  Out  of  3,978  parishes  in  the  kingdom,  2,155  are  reported 
to  be  unprovided  with  any  public  ur  inspected  school.  Of  the  parishes  having 
schools,  only  942  had  suitable  school  buildings,  while  751  were  returned  as  de- 
cidedly unfit  for  school  purposes.  Out  of  2,670  teacherS|  725  were  women 
connected  with  teaching  orders  ;  1,531  were  returned  properly  qualified  lA  moral 
character,  and  1,624  with  sufficient  literary  attainments;  126  conducted  their 
schools  on  the  monitorial  method,  and  954  heard  each  pupil  individually.  The 
whole  report  shows  a  primitive  and  inefficient  school  organization,    [h.  b.] 
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n.     SBCOVDART,  OB  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Higher  instraction,  while  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Fathers 
of  the  Oratorio,  was  better  attended  to  than  the  elementary  and  so-called 
public  schools.  The  regulation  of  1836  revived  Pombal's  ideas,  and  an- 
nounced the  freedom  of  secondary  instruction,  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  those  applied  to  elementary  instruction.  A  regular  system  of  supervis- 
ion was  established.  By  the  regulation  of  1844,  the  system  was  somewhat 
modified  and  improved.  The  regulations  for  Lyceums  was  made  in  1851; 
and  the  programme  for  the  branches  of  instruction  was  enlarged  in  1854, 
in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University. 

The  secondary  or  higher  school  instruction,  embraces  lyceums,  colleges, 
private  gymnasiums,  and  the  art  and  trade  schools  of  the  rural  districts. 
The  Lyceums  have  a  fixed  programme  of  instruction,  which  is  not  the  case 
in  the  other  Latin  schools.  At  some  of  the  Lyceums  there  are  professop- 
ships  for  agriculture  and  rural  economy;  and  at  Frenchal,  Madeira,  and 
some  other  places  on  the  islands  belonging  to  Portugal,  the  French  and 
English  languages  are  taught  in  the  Lyceums,  and  in  some  places  the 
programme  of  study  embraces  chemistry,  natural  history,  mechanics, 
book-keeping,  trigonometry,  mathematical  geography,  and  several  other 
branches.  The  studies  of  the  Greek,  German  and  English  languages,  aie 
not  obligatory ;  but  the  student  who  possesses  a  knowledge  of  them  has  an 
advantage  at  the  final  examination  of  the  school  year. 

In  connection  with  the  Lyceums,  a  school  of  Commerce  has  existed 
since  1756.  It  has  four  Chimrs,  viz:  Ist,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Meas- 
ures and  Weights,  the  Elements  of  Algebra  and  Geometry ;  2d,  Commer- 
cial Geography,  Chronology  and  History ;  Sd,  Book-keeping,  Exchange, 
Correspondence,  Securities,  &c. ;  4th,  Political  Economy,  and  Commercial 
Law  and  Administration.  Outside  of  the  Lisbon  Lyceum,  but  subject  to 
the  same  inspection,  there  are  Chairs  of  Diplomacy  and  Stenography. 
Independent  of  the  Lyceums,  power  is  given  to  the  administration  to  es- 
tablish Latin  courses  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  most  important 
places  around  the  capital  of  the  several  districts.  These  courses  are  given 
in  public  buildings.  They  have  each  a  library,  and  are  provided  with  the 
necessary  books  of  instruction. 

There  is  no  Normal  School  for  the  higher  school  instruction.  In  the 
appointment  of  Professors,  the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Coimbra 
have  the  priority ;  and  next  to  them  those  having  diplomas  from  the  Poly- 
technic schools  of  Lisbon  and  Porto.  The  candidates  must  be  at  least 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  must  produce  a  good  health  certificate,  a  certifi- 
cate of  good  morals,  and  civil  and  religious  conduct,  such  as  are  also 
required  of  primary  school  instructors.  The  examination  is  both  oral  and 
written ;  firsts  oral,  touching  upon  all  the  subjects  the  candidates  wish  to 
teach,  and  testing  their  acquaintance  with  good  methods  of  instruction. 
For  the  written  examination  lots  are  drawn  for  the  subjects  of  two  com- 
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positions,  which  subjects  must  come  within  the  province  of  the  Tacant 
Professorship.  The  candidates  write  on  each  of  these  a  dialectic  treatise, 
and  if  acquainted  with  languages,  must  furnish  a  translation.  Finally,  the 
candidates  are  required  to  go  through  a  specimen  lesson,  as  if  they  were 
actually  standing  before  their  pt^ils.  At  the  end  of  the  examination,  the 
jury  gives  to  each  candidate  a  report  on  each  particular  branch  of  study ; 
and  the  statement  of  the  examination  is  sent  to  the  Supreme  Study  Coun- 
cil, with  remarks  on  the  scientific  and  moral  capacities  of  each  candidate. 
The  election  decrees  are  prepared  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  the 
appointments  are  for  life.  An  unlawful  exercise  of  the  profession  is 
punished  by  a  temporary  or  permanent  deprivation  of  the  right  to  teach ; 
and  a  teacher  who  promulgates  immoral,  irreligious,  or  peace-disturbing 
sentiments,  is  subject  to  punishment  by  the  judicial  tribunals. 

The  regulations  in  regard  to  salaries  of  Professors,  pensions,  disciplinary 
punishments,  securities  and  rewards,  and  exemption  from  military  ser- 
vice, are  substantially  the  same  as  those  in  regard  to  primary  teachers. 
The  matter  of  inspection  and  supervision  is  also  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  primary  instruction.  Principals  of  colleges  or  of  the  higher  private 
schools,  who  refuse  to  submit  to  the  inspection,  may  be  temporarily  sus- 
pended, or  entirely  deprived  of  their  license. 

AgricuUural  Schools.  The  administration  is  authorized  to  spend  a  certain 
amount  (1800  mtZir.,)  annually,  for  sustaining  schools  for  rural  economy. 
These  schools  are  connected  with  the  agricultural  associations  of  the  district. 
Every  district  school  has  a  model  &rm,  whose  returns  belong  to  the  pro- 
prietor, a  private  gentleman,  who  works  it  with  a  view  to  instruction,  his 
everseer  being  paid  by  the  government,  and  both  receiving  about  06 6 1 
florins  yearly.  The  institution  also  serves  for  a  veterinary  school.  The 
State  supports  ten  foundation  scholars  and  twenty  apprentices,  in  every 
district  school,  the  latter  being  generally  chosen  from  the  pupils  of  charit- 
able institutions  and  orphan  asylums.  They  are  received  at  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  complete  their  education  in  three  years.  In  the  agricultural 
institution  at  Lisbon,  five  years  are  required.  The  young  do  not  manifest 
any  strong  desire  to  enter  these  institutions,  there  being  only  fifty  pupils 
in  that  at  Lisbon  in  1853,  in.  1856  only  forty-five.  The  veterinary  school 
had  only  eleven  pupils. 

Art  and  Mechanical  Institutions  are  founded  at  Lisbon  and  Porto,  that 
at  Lisbon  being  founded  in  1886,  and  united  to  the  Polytechnic  school  in 
1844 ;  and  that  at  Porto  being  connected  with  the  Polytechnic  Academy 
there.  Among  the  branches  pursued,  are,  historical  painting,  anatomy, 
optics  and  perspective. 

The  Institute  for  Art  and  Trade  at  Lisbon,  had  in  1860,  451  scholars, 
and  that  at  Porto,  103. 

Statistics.  The  Lyceums  have  on  an  average  three  prafossorships.  Tlioee 
at  Lisbon^  Porto  and  Coimbra,  however,  have  respectively  28,  16  and  15 
professors  and  supplementary  teachers.  In  1854,  there  were  310  profes- 
sorships for  higher  instruction,  in  the  whole  kingdom.    Of  these,  122  were 
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connected  with  the  Lyceums.  This  gave  scarcely  one  professorsblp  to 
4,500  homes,  or  18,000  inhabitants.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  was 
3,838,  or  one  to  every  1,150  inhabitants. 

Since  die  accession  of  Don  Pedro  V,  to  the  throne,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable progress.  In  1860,  there  were  280  professorships  for  higher 
instruction,  160  of  them  connected  with  the  Lyceums. 

The  scholastic  year  begins  October  1,  and  ends  July  31.  The  month 
of  August  is  reserved  for  examinations.  The  vacations  are  the  same  as 
for  the  Elementary  Schools,  except  that  the  national  holidays  and  mourn- 
ing days,  are  not  regarded.  Pupils  absent  from  school  twenty  times  during 
the  year,  without  excuse,  or  sixty  times  for  any  cause,  lose  a  school  year, 
not  being  allowed  to  present  themselves  for  examination.  If  one  loses  the 
last  six  lessons,  his  standing  in  the  class  is  thereby  affected. 
-  These  secondary  institutions  have  their  programmes  of  study  divided  into 
Courses,  and  not  into  Scholastic  years.  In  the  Lyceums,  the  number  of 
school  years  is  not  regularly  determined.  The  pupils  do  not,  in  fact,  re- 
main long  in  them ;  they  enter  only  for  the  one  or  the  other  Course.  They 
do  not  go  through  all  the  Courses  at  the  same  time.  The  Lyceum  diplo- 
ma Is  valuable  only  in  enabling  its  professors  to  secure  certain  situations  in 
public  office.  But  to  fill  such  an  office,  an  aspirant  must  be  twenty-five 
years  of  age. 

Instruction.  While  the  plan  of  study  in  the  Lyceums  appears  to  allow 
great  liberty,,  the  character  of  the  method  is  really  of  a  most  pedantic  stiff- 
ness. Many  good  text-books  have  been  prepared  recently  for  the  Lyceums ; 
and  some  acquaintance  has  been  made  with  the  best  and  newest  school- 
books  of  Germany.  The  manner  of  instruction,  however,  is  very  defec- 
tive. Governmental  instruction  is  still  confined  within  the  limits  of  old 
formalism,  and  very  little  Latin  is  read,  especially  of  the  prose  writers. 

But  notwithstanding  ail  the  imperfections  and  deficiencies  of  the  system, 
the  highei'  school  instruction  of  Portugal,  in  respect  to  organization 
and  administration,  has  made  much  greater  progress  than  that  of  the 
elementary  public  schools. 

The  late  king  did  much  to  inspire  a  taste  for  art  and  science,  but  the 
higher  classes  are  generally  indifferent  to  it.  Minutoli  says,  tliat,  **  whilst  in 
Crermany  every  boy,  with  few  exceptions,  busies  himself  besides  his  studies, 
with  either  reading  or  music,  drawing,  painting,  botany  or  forming  collec- 
tionfi  of  butterflies,  beetles,  minerals,  shells,  and  impressions  of  seals  and 
esctttheons,  the  young  Portuguese  knows  nothing  of  all  these,  and  interests 
himself  at  most  in  politics,  which  are  generally  as  little  suited  to  his  imma- 
ture mental  development,  as  is  his  early  physical  development,  fostered 
l^  ready  opportunities,  to  excess  in  general.'*  Recent  events  prove  that 
politics  still  engage  the  young  to  a  large  extent. 

The  relaxing  effect  of  the  climate  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ardor  of 
revoitttionary  feeling  on  the  other,  are  suggested  as  contributing  to  produce 
indifferenoe  to  educational  progress. 
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III.      SUPERIOR   AND  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  highest  scientific  instruction  is  obtained  at  the  University  of  Coim- 
bra,  which  has  five  Acuities,  viz:  Theology,  Jurisprudence,  Medicine, 
Pure  and  Practical  Mathematics,  and  Philosophy. 

Since  the  University  has  lost  its  clerical  supervision,  the  students 
stand  in  closer  relation  to  the  professors ;  and  it  is  charged  that  in  order  to 
promote  their  own  popularity,  they  show  to  the  young  students  too  much 
lenity  and  condescension  to  secure  the  best  results  c^  study.  Coimbra  has 
never  had  a  complete  and  harmoniously  arranged  course  of  lectures  on  the 
humanities,  philosophy,  and  ancient  and  modem  literature.  Until  1859, 
the  elements  of  logic,  moral  science  and  metaphysics,  were  the  principal 
branches  upon  the  programmes  of  the  Lyceums.  There  were  some  excep- 
tions to  this,  among  those  that  were  brought  under  the  influence  of  persons 
who  had  traveled  abroad,  ^e  Department  of  Belles-letters  is  following 
in  tlie  track  of  progress,  especially  in  respect  to  the  study  of  languages, 
ancient  as  well  as  modem. 

The  late  king,  in  1859,  in  order  to  excite  a -greater  interest  in  educa- 
tion, opened  in  Lisbon,  at  his  own  expense,  a  sort  oS  facvM  des  letireSy 
which  is  destined  to  react  upon  the  Lyceums,  being  a  sort  of  higher 
College,  having  five  professorships,  which  hold  the  same  rank  as  those  of 
the  University. 

Among  the  Special  Schools,  which  are  of  some  importance,  is  the  Poly- 
technic School  of  Lisbon,  which,  like  the  school  of  the  same  name,  in  Paris, 
prepares  its  students  for  a  similar  career  in  civil  or  military  life.  This  was 
founded  in  1779,  under  the  name  of  Royal  Naval  Academy,  and  was 
reorganized  in  1851,  and  in  1860  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
because  it  educated  civil  engineers  as  well  as  officers  fat  the  army.  Stu- 
dents are  admitted  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  after  a  rigid  examination  in 
French,  logic,  drawing,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometiy  and  mathematical  geography,  and  natural  history,  besides 
the  branches  of  an  elementary  education.  The  Course  in  the  institution 
requires  three  or  four  years.  The  school  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  naval  officer,  and  is  well  provided  with  professors  in  the  various 
branches  pursued.  There  is  a  library  and  museum  of  natural  history 
connected  with  the  school. 

There  is  also  a  Polytechnic  Academy  at  Porto,  which  serves  as  a  naval 
school  and  for  a  commercial  and  higher  art  and  trade  school. 

These  tw3  special  institutions,  by  the  law  of  1844,  have  equal  rights 
with  the  University  and  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  etc. 

Engineers  for  mining  are  not  educated  in  Portugal,  bat  are  obliged  to 
go  abroad  for  instruction,  and  the  government  supports  at  least  three  such 
students.  The  diploma  of  engineer  of  roads  and  bridges,  firom  the  Poly- 
technic School  at  Paris,  is  deemed  sufficient  for  entering  the  public 
service. 
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HISTORY— TBRBITORT—POPtJLATIOlf — OOYVUnCKMT. 

Thb  Saxons  belonged  to  the  great  northern  Grerman  races,  whose  in- 
roads into  the  Roman  territories  rendered  the  names  of  Cimbrians  and 
Teutones  so  formidable.  In  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  their 
devastations  on  the  British  and  Belgian  coast  gave  rise  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  particular  officer  (comes  lUtaris  Saxoniet)  to  take  charge  of  its 
defense.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  with  de- 
tachments of  armed  colonists,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms 
in  Britain.  Against  those  who  remained  behind,  Charlemagne  carried 
on  a  thirty  years*  war,  and  at  length  subdued  them  to  his  rule,  and  to 
Christianity.  In  845,  mention  is  made  of  a  duke  of  Saxony,  and  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  Germany  the  Saxons  were  the  most  powerful  of  the  six 
nations  of  which  the  kingdom  was  composed,  (Eastern  Franks,  Saxons, 
Frisians,  Thuringians,  Suabians,  and  Bavarians.)  In  919,  duke  Henry 
was  elected  German  king,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  grandson,  and 
great-grandson.  In  1185,  the  duchy  passed  to  the  Bavarian  branch  of 
the  Guelf  family,  and  in  1424,  Frederic,  (of  the  house  of  Wettin)  Margrave 
of  Meissen  and  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  became  Elector  of  Saxony,  his 
predecessor  having  founded  the  University  of  Leipsic  in  1409.  In  1485, 
Ernest  and  Albert,  sons  of  Frederic  the  Warrior,  divided  the  family  dig- 
nities and  pos8es.sions  between  them,  and  founded  the  Ernestine  and  the 
Albertine  Saxon  lines,  the  former  retaining  the  electorate  and  Thuringia, 
and  the  latter  Meissen,  or  Misnia,  and  now  constitutes  the  royal  house  of 
Saxony.  Ernest  was  succeeded  in  the  electorate  by  his  sons  Frederic 
(1486-1525)  and  John  (1525-1582.)  The  former  is  celebrated  as  the  pro- 
tector of  Luther,  the  promoter  of  the  Reformation,  and  founder  of  the 
University  of  Wittenberg  in  1502.  In  1647  the  ducal  and  electoral  dig- 
nity was  transferred  to  the  Albertine  line  in  the  person  of  Maurice.  In 
the  Thirty  Years*  War,  John  George  joined  Gustavus  Adolphus,  but 
afterwards  sided  with  the  Emperor,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Pragu*e  (1 685) 
obtained  the  two  Lusatias;  and  in  1697,  Frederic  Augustus  1  obtained 
the  crown  of  Poland.  In  the  wars  which  grew  out  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, Saxony  took  sides  against  France,  but  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  the 
Elector  acceded  to  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  reodvcd  the  royal 
title  in  1806.  But  this  arrangement,  while  it  effected  a  temporary  en- 
largement of  territory,   in  the  reverses  of  Napoleon*8  arms  which  fol- 

lowedf  determined  a  partition  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  in  the  Congress 
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of  Vienna  in  1815,  when  8,160  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  876,678, 
including  the  Circle  of  Wittenberg,  parte  of  Meissen,  and  Leipsic,  and 
Merseberg,  and  the  whole  of  lower  Lusatia,  was  ceded  to  Prussia ;  leaving 
an  area  of  6,778  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,200,000,  which  had 
increased  in  1861  to  2,225,240,  of  which  2,175,872  were  Lutherans, 
41,868  Catholics,  4,616  Calvinists,  1,556  Jews,  and  2,855  of  other  con- 
fessions. 

According  to  the  Constitution,  conceded  Sept  4th,  1881,  the  crown  is 
hereditary  in  the  male  line;  hot  on  the  extinction  of  the  latter,  also  in  the 
female  line.  The  sovereign  comes  of  age  at  the  completed  eighteenth  year, 
and,  during  his  minority,  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne  takes  the  regenpy. 
In  the  hands  of  the  king  is  the  sole  executive  power,  which  he  exercises 
through  responsible  ministers.  The  legislature  is  jointly  in  the  king  and 
parliament,  the  latter  consisting  of  two  Chambers.  The  Upper  Chamber 
comprises  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal ;  the  proprietors  of  eight  baro- 
nial domains ;  twelve  deputies  elected  by  the  owners  of  other  nobiliar 
estates ;  ten  noble  proprietors  nominated  by  the  king  for  life ;  the  burgo- 
masters of  eight  towns ;  and  the  superintendents  and  deputies  of  fire 
collegiate  institutions,  of  the  University  of  Leipzic,  and  of  the  Catholic 
chapter  of  St  Peter  at  Bautzen.  The  Lower  Chamber  is  made  up  of 
twenty  deputies  of  landed  proprietors  \  twenty-five  of  towns  and  city 
corporations ;  twenty -five  of  peasants  and  communes ;  and  five  repre- 
sentatives of  commerce  and  manufacturing  industry.  The  qualification 
for  a  seat  in  the  Upper  House,  as  well  as  the  right  of  election  to  the  same, 
is  the  possession  of  a  landed  estate,  worth  at  least  1,000  thalers  a  year ; 
which  qualification,  however,  is  not  required  by  the  ex  officio  deputies  of 
chapterH  and  universities.  To  be  a  member  of  the  Lower  House,  no  fixed 
income  is  required  ;  and  the  electors  are  all  men  above  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  who  pay  taxes  or  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  public  burdens. 
A  salary  is  attached  to  the  performance  of  the  legislative  functions;  the 
members  of  the  Upper  House  being  allowed  seven  thalers,  or  about  a 
guinea  ($5,25)  a  day,  during  the  sittings  of  Parliament,  and  the  deputies 
to  the  second  Chamber  three  thalers,  or  9«.,  ($2,25.)  Both  Houses  have 
the  right  to  make  propositions  for  new  laws,  the  bills  for  which,  however, 
must  come  from  the  ministry.  No  taxes  can  be  made,  levied,  or  altered, 
without  the  sanction  of  both  Chambers. 

RTBTOBTOAL  DIVSLOPUBNT  OF  EDUCATION. 

Before  the  reformatory  movements  of  Luther,  scientific  and  literary 
life  in  the  countries  of  Saxony  had  been  so  developed  that  they  were  well 
prepared  to  bring  forth  and  mature  thS  seeds  of  educational  improvement. 
The  spirit  of  the  house  of  Wettin  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  Christian 
Church  was  established  within  the  countries  subject  to  its  sceptre.  As 
in  Brandenburg,  so  also  in  the  Margraviate  of  Meissen,  Christianity  and 
Qcrman  institutions  prevailed.  As  the  founder  of  this  distinguished 
House,  Henry  the  Illu.<«trious,  amidst  numerous  feuds  and  wars,  entan- 
glements and  confusion,  found  time  to  gain  an  honorable  place  among* 
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Ckrman  minstrelS}  so  a  taste  for  education  and  culture  was  shcnvn  bjhia 
deBcendants.  The  numerous  convents,  for  the  endowment  and  support. 
of  which  the  princes  give  a  great  portion  of  the  **  mountain  blessing  ^* 
God  bestowed  on  them,  above  all  the  glorious  Altenzelle,  became  nur> 
series  of  monastic  learning  and  research,  and  their  collections  of  booka 
ftirntshed  the  germs  of  many  valuable  libraries  still  existing.  School* 
<^n  grew  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  foundations.  It  can  not  be  doubted^ 
that  the  erection  of  the  cathedral  school  (jtehola  eathedralU  or  eananiea^ 
was  commenced  with  the  foundation  of  the  bishopric  of  Meissen  in  tb« 
year  967 ;  for  the  ordinances  of  Charlemagne  in  regard  to  education, 
especially  of  ecclesiastics,  were  still  in  force.  It  is  certain  the  course  of 
instruction  included  the  learning  of  psalms,  vocal  music^  arithmetic  and 
grammar,  Latin  and  Greek ;  these  lessons  were  given  to  pupils  of  both 
the  higher  and  lower  rank&  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  first  bishops^ 
who  themselves  had  to  teach,  were  not  fully  up  to  their  tasks,  or  neg- 
lected them ;  yet  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  exercise  and  drill  for  the 
service  of  the  church — ^perhaps  obligatory  at  first — was  the  main  pursuit 
At  least  it  seems  that  the  standard  of  education  was  lowered  when  the 
control  of  the  school  passed  from  the  bishop  to  the  *\scholasticus,"  who 
soon  gave  over  part  of  his  labors  to  the  '^  cantorj*  At  an  early  period, 
the  pasition  of  canon  at  a  cathedral  (wholastietui  came  to  be  regarded  as' 
a  snug  berth  for  persons  of  noble  family,  who,  in  capacity  and  character, 
were  unfit  for  the  spiritual  duties  of  their  ofiice.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
wise  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  bishops,  about  the  middle  of  the  13  th 
eentury,  that,  while  hitherto  the  canons  had  appointed  those  by  whom 
their  duties  were  to  be  fulfilled,  they  nominated,  as  permanent  vicar,  a 
rector  or  a  »tu3eentor^  by  which  the  office  of  icholattieuB  became  one  of 
supervision  only.  But  this  arrangement  produced  no  favorable  result; 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  Augustines  opened  their  school  at  St  Afra,,  in 
Meissen,  the  number  of  applicants  to  the  cathedral  school  who  were  in- 
clined to  perfect  their  education,  became  so  small  that  the  bishop  and  the 
cathedral  chapter  procured  a  bull  from  pope  Nicolaus  III,  (Nov.  21, 
1275,)  which  forbade  the  abbot  and  canons  of  St  Afra  admitting  any 
cathedral  scholars  without  consent  of  their  rector.  Many  of  the  consid- 
erable endowments  in  favor  of  the  cathedral  students  were,  in  accordance 
with  the  character  of  that  period,  simply  compensations  to  balance  mental 
inferiority  and  the  want  of  true  Christian  character.  The  progressive 
scientific  spirit,  which  had  come  to  life,  could  not  be  kept  from  the 
cathedral  schools,  as  shown  by  the  appointment  of  such  a  rector  as  John 
Pollichius,  of  whose  capability  his  friend  Herman  von  dem  Busche,  the 
patron  of  classic  literature,  gives '%  favorable  account,  as  well  as  by  the 
prohibition  of  the  bishop  John  of  Saalhausen,  in  1504,  not  to  teach  any 
subject  beside  the  quadri'oium^  least  of  all  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  public  or  private.  The  convent-school  of  the  cathedral  at 
St  Afira,  in  Meissen,  has  been  mentioned  as  superior  to  the  cathedral 
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school.  The  fonndation  of  this  cathedral  proceeded  fix>m  the  spiritual 
aeal  of  Dederic  II,  of  Kittlitz,  (1190-1207,)  who  saw,  with  displesFure, 
how  the  canons  carelessly  performed  their  duties  in  connectioii  with  the 
Afra  church  and  that  of  **our  Lady,"  and  had  therehy  destroyed  all  reli- 
gious influence  of  the  bishop  in  his  own  diocese.  His  great  mind  found 
the  proper  remedy  by  building  near  St  Afra,  with  the  liberal  support  of 
MargraTe  Dederic  (1205,)  the  richly  endowed  cathedral,  and  admitting 
into  it  the  r^ular  canons  of  St  Augustine,  who,  though  not  iriars,  were 
held  in  high  esteem  for  their  faithful  service  to  the  church  and  leal  for 
the  people.  In  its  foundation  he  provided  onl^  for  a  lower  school  (sehola 
egterior,  puerorum^  saeularium  ^ parvuhrum^^  the  twelve  pupils  being 
employed  in  singing  and  other  church  services,  and  in  addition  to  the 
necessary  exercise  and  instruction  for  these  duties,  learning  by  heart  the 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Yet  the  intent  of  the  founder  in  re* 
gard  to  a  higher  school  may  be  inferred  from  what  the  second  abbot 
(1228-1243)  of  the  convent  accomplished,  namely,  the  erection  of  a  su- 
perior school  for  ecclesiastics,  a  nursery  for  future  canons  of  St  Augustine 
{sehola  interior^  dauBtri,  scholarium  puerorum.)  Its  twenty-four  pupils 
received  board  and  lodging  in  the  convent  and  accustomed  themselves  to 
its  rules  of  living.  A  .rector  and  a  cantor  instructed  them'  not  only  in 
subjects  necessary  for  public  worship,  music  and  recitations,  but  also  in 
ealligraphy,  ancient  languages,  thcdogy,  and  philosophy.  This  school, 
shortly  after  being  opened,  must  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  success 
and  attracted  young  persons  of  talent,  since  the  cathedral  chapter,  as 
mentioned  before,  had  procured  some  repressive  measures  to  be  inserted 
in  the  charter  by  which  pope  Nicolas  III  approved  the  institution  estab- 
lished in  St  A-fra.  Though  but  few  of  its  rectors  are  known  even  by 
name,  and  none  were  specially  eminent,  it  would  notrbe  just  to  conclude 
that  the  school  had  lost  in  reputation  or  success,  since  other  events,  in 
particular  the  foundation  of  a  large  library,  prove  that  the  canons  of  St 
Afra  were  not  ignorant  of  the  aims  of  the  15th  century.  The  great 
authority  of  the  canons  of  St  Augustine  is  shown  by  their  erection  of  a 
cathedral  at  St  Thomas,  in  Leipzic,  (1218,)  after  the  model  of  St  Afra. 
A  higher  school  was  not  at  first  connected  with  it ;  but  there  was  the 
lower  school  for  the  training  of  ministrant  boys,  as  proved  by  the  pro- 
vision in  the  foundation,  according  to  which  Saturday's  mass  was  to  be 
sung  by  eight  pupils,  and  certain  holydays  observed  **  under  ringing  of 
bells  and  singing  with  accompaniment  of  the  organ.**  We  see  here  the 
origin  of  the  present  celebrated  singing-school  at  St  Thomas.  There 
was  an  early  demand  for  better  instruction  in  that  rich  and  commercial 
city,  as  is  evident  from  the  &ct  that  the  city  council,  in  1896,  obtained 
from  pope  Boniface  IX  the  privileges  of  establishing  a  school,  and  of  en- 
gaging teachers  for  g^mmar  and  the  free  arts,  independent  of  the  abbot 
of  St  Thomaa  Thus  at  that  early  date  was  founded  the  present  and 
successful  gymnasium  of  St  Nicolas.  A  considerable  number  of  young 
men  from  the  Meissen  countiy,  in  their  thirst  for  knowledge,  may  have 
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resorted  to  foreign  universities,  but  there  was  this  gain,  among  the  many 
unfortunate -consequences  of  the  division  of  Germany,  that  each  ruler 
and  state,  in  happy  rivalry,  estabh'shed  at  home  the  beneficent  insti- 
tutions of  other  countries.  Margrave  Frederic  the  Warlike  and  his 
brother  William,  notwithstanding  the  political  troubles  of  that  period, 
ordei*ed  the  erection  of  a  university  in  their  dominion,  and  every  where 
manifested  a  liberal  interest  for  science  and  the  elevation  of  their  sub- 
jects. They  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  disturbances  at  Prague. by 
receiving  the  refugees  in  Leipzig,  and  founded  there  a  university  on  De- 
cember 2d,  1409.  Historians  say  that  this  university  attained  eminence 
only  after  a  century,  and  through  the  influence  of  the  Reformation,  and 
ascribe  this  to  the  opposition  to  free  research  in  theology,  brought  over 
from  Prague ;  but  the  defective  education  of  students,  previous  to  entering 
the  university,  undoubtedly  had  a  great  share  in  retarding  its  prosperity. 

The  convent-school  at  Altenzelle  should  next  be  mentioned.  In  it 
great  attention  was  given  to  securing  able  teachers,  such  as  (in  1397} 
Christian  Qruner,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Master  of  Arts,  who  had 
great  influence  in  inducing  the  seceders  from  Prague  to  resort  to  Leipzig, 
and  in  the  erection  of  the  university  itself.  Whether  that  monastic 
scholastical  spirit  which  characterized  the  teachers  of  Leipzig,  ruled 
here  also,  we  can  not  say ;  but  we  must  recall  the  name  of  Abbot  Martin 
Lochau,  who  competed  with  duke  George  the  Bearded  in  the  promotion 
of  science.  In  naming  other  schools,  like  those  in  Dresden,  Chemnitz, 
Annaberg,  Freiberg,  we  can  not  suppress  a  doubt,  whether  they  had  & 
permanent  position,  or  were  only  temporarily  kept  by  a  succession  of 
itinerant  teachers,  who  engaged  assistants,  and  gave  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, for  which  they  were  paid  from  the  public  funds  or  by  the  fees  of 
their  scholars.  The  an  noy  ance  of  traveling  students*  continued,  in  Saxony, 
almost  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  and  did  not  begin  much  later  than 
in  other  parts  of  Germany.  Some  men,  eminent  in  science  and  inte]lect^, 
are  named  among  these  itinerating  school-keepers,  such  as  Peter  von 
Dresden,  the  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  in  bo(h  forms, 
known  as  the  author  of  the  Leonine  church-hymns,  and  who  is  reported 
to  have  taught  in  Dresden,  Chemnitz  and  Zwickau,  before  he  was  forced, 
by  the  bishop  of  Meissen,  to  take  refuge  in  Bohemia. 

The  desolation  in  consequence  of  the  Hussite  war,  no  doubt  prostrated 
schools  for  a  time,  but,  like  all  temporary  hindrances,  could  only  increase 
their  ultimate  vigor  and  life. 

If  the  University  of  Leipzig  did  not  early  share  the  reformatory  spirit, 
it  was  not  through  the  fault  of  the  princes,  who  exerted  themselves  for 
its  prosperity.  In  1488  it  obtained  a  fourth  faculty,  that  of  medicine,  by 
the  establishment  of  two  professorships.  The  anxious  labors  of  the 
princes  to  save  it  from  Papal  interference  and  maintain  its  independent 
jurisdiction,  originated  in  political  considerations,  but  contributed  largely 
to  its  spiritual  and  scientific  activity.    The  faithful  patronage  of  Ernest 

*  For  Uiii  IntiiM  of  Gorimn  Sebool  Life  in  the  5th  eenturj,  see  Baniard*t  Joornal,  toL  t.  p.  791 
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and  Albrecht,  in  their  common  desire  to  elevate  the  ani?eni(j,  desenrefl 
great  praise ;  but  especiallj  prominent  was  the  latter.  When^  in  ^e 
division  of  the  inheritance,  Leipzig  fell  to  him,  though  he  was  at  that  time 
engaged  at  a  great  distance  from  his  country,  he  inquired  minutely  into 
the  condition  of  the  institution^  and  received  from  his  son  Greorge,  whom 
he  had  intrusted  with  the  government,  full  accounts  of  the  teachers  en- 
gaged, and  the  existing  needs  and  defects.  He  understood  the  demands 
of  the  age  and  the  wants  of  his  country,  and  inasted  on  having  mathe- 
matics taught,  which,  on  account  of  mining,  were  highly  esteemed  in 
Meissen ;  also  astronomy,  and  pracdcal  studies  in  general.  How  could 
the  humanistic  studies,  which  aw<^e  in  Italy,  be  kept  out?  They  had 
been  seized  on  with  gi'eat  zeal  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  with  a  more 
profound  significance  than  in  Italy,  for  while  Italian  scholars  aimed  to 
acquire  a  classic  Latin  style,  in  Germany,  from  the  beginning,  they  cul- 
tivated those  studies  as  the  basis  of  higher  intellectual  culture,  and  the 
field  from  which  must  spring  every  reform  in  church  and  religion.  Italy 
had  gained  this  advantage,  that  studious  Germans  went  there  to  study 
art  and  science  in  its  schools ;  and  several  of  those  were  the  Heisaen 
scholars. 

The  Leipng  jurist  John  de  Breitenbadi  had  won,  through  his  students 
at  Perugia,  the  reputation  of  a  truly  learned  man.  Albrecht  the  Warlike 
sent  his  son  Frederic  to  Sidna.  The  older  son,  George,  was  a  friend  of 
classical  learning,  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  proved  an  obsti- 
nato  opponent  and  sometimes  a  tyrannical  persecutor  of  the  Reformation. 
A  just  opinion  has  decided  that  he  became  an  enemy  to  Evangelic  truth 
in  no  other  sense  than  many  of  the  prominent  humanists,  like  Erasmus, 
declared  themselves  against  Luther.  The  suppression  of  the  profes- 
sorships of  the  Gh*eek  and  Hebrew  languages  in  Leipzic  resulted  fix>m 
his  sympathy  with  Church-reaction,  for  before  that  movement  he  called 
from  Heidelberg  to  Leipzig,  the  great  representative  of  classical  science, 
Conrad  Celtes,  and  protected  John  Rbay  against  the  persecutions  of  the 
monastic  spirit  He  also  regretted  the  departure  from  Leipzig  of  Herman 
Busch,  who  afterwards  became  a  warm  friend  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten«  and 
gained  great  merit  by  his  efibrts  for  the  promotion  of  humanistic  studies 
in  Saxony.  Afterwards,  Duke  George  called  Richard  Crocus,  an  English- 
man, and  Peter  Mosellanus,  (1524,)  to  the  University  of  Leipzig. 

The  art  of  printing  was  early  introduced  into  Leipzig,  and  th6  number 
of  presses  soon  increased,  so  that  those  desirous  of  knowledge  found 
easier  means  to  satisfy  their  wishes  than  by  copying  and  committing  to 
memory. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Paul  Schneevogel  (Niavis,)  for  leading  youth  to 
the  old  classic  authors  of  Rome,  instead  of  giving  them  the  works  of  the 
middle  or  latest  period  of  Roman  literature,  and  also  for  introducing  a 
more  tasteftil  and  thorough  interpretation.  He  teught  about  1486  in 
Chemnitz;  but  had  also  been  teacher  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig. 
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In  Dreflden  the  Bchool  eu-liest  mentiooed  (1452)  k  that  of  the  H0I7 
Cross  (now  Gymnasium.)  Similar  schools,  perhaps  only  occasionally 
open,  when  a  renowned  teacher  stayed  for  a  tiinei  escisted  in  Leipzig, 
Freiberg  and  Annabcrg,  the  more  important  of  these  was  that  at 
Zwickau.  The  wealth  accumulated  there  from  the  mines  of  the  Arch- 
mountains,  was  not  squandered  in  vain  luxury,  but  the  inhabitants  rec- 
ognized in  the  gifts  of  Qod  an  inyitation  to  labor  for  His  glory  and  the 
benefit  of  their  fellow-men.  Martin  Romer,  whose  wealth  wus  fabulous, 
devoted  more  than  190,000  florins  towards  ecclesiastical  and  charitable 
institutions,  and  built  the  school  near  the  church  of  our  Lady.  In  this 
school  was  Stephen  Rothe,  as  teacher  of  Latin,  and  George  Agricola,  as 
teacher  of  the  Greek  language.  A  lively  seal  for  the  promotion  of  sci- 
entific studies  was  shown  by  the  last  will  of  M.  Oregor  Schurzauf,  (1484,) 
in  which  he  bequeathed  100  florins  annually  for  five  talented  students, 
o?er  twenty  years  old,  first  from  among  his  relatives,  and  if  none  applied, 
from  the  sons  of  citizens  of  Zwickau,  with  a  provision  that  if  one  of 
them  would  visit  an  Italian  university,  he  should  have  tw&^£  the  sti- 
pends. A  beneficiary  of  one,  and  later  of  two  stipends  of  100  florins, 
was  the  celebrated  jurist  Ilaloander,  the  first  founder  of  comments  on 
Justinian  law,  who,  after  commencing  his  studies  in  Leipzig  (1521-3,) 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  died  (in  Venice)  in  1531. 

The  above  will  sufiQcicntly  show  that  the  Reformation  did  not  find  the 
soil  of  Saxony  entirely  unprepared  or  unfruitful. 

The  division  of  the  house  of  Wettin  into  the  Emesiine  and  the  Al- 
bertine  line,  though  diminishing  the  power  of  the  family,  had  a  beneficial 
efifect  in  inciting  a  rival  zeal  between  the  princes.  The  disappointment 
of  the  elector,  Frederic  the  Wise,  at  losing  the  University  of  Leipzig, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  his  founding  the  University  of  Wittenberg  in 
1502.  A  new  spirit  became  manifest  in  the  first  organization,  in  which 
the  principle  of  dividing  the  students  by  nationalities  was  abolished  and 
the  division  by  faculties  was  instituted.  The  judicious  selection  of 
professors,  by  which  Martin  Luther  was  introduced  into  the  faculty, 
called  into  life  the  long  desired  and  often  vainly  attempted  reformation 
of  the  Church. 

As  the  Reformation,  in  accordance  with  its  principles,  embraced  the 
education  of  the  whole  people  as  well  as  of  a  learned  class,  the  two  great 
reformers,  Luther  and  Melancthon,  went  zealously  to  work,  the  former 
by  his  rousing  appeals  to  parents  and  rulers,  and  the  latter  especially  by 
his  improved  text-books  and  teaching,  to  awaken  a  general  interest  in  the 
establishment  and  improvement  of  schools.  Thrimgh  the  influence  of 
Luther,  John  the  Constant  appointed  Melancthon,  in  1527,  to  make  a 
visitation  of  schools,  which  was  attended  with  the  most  important  conse- 
quences to  the  school  system.  The  field  assigned  him  was  Thuringia, 
and,  in  company  with  Myconius  and  Justus  Jonas,  he  traversed  the 
whole  of  it;  and  in  1528,  by  the  order  of  the  Elector,  published  his 
**•  Report,*"  or  ^*  Book  of  Yisitation,**  a  work  of  grsai  significance  alike  to 
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church  and  schools.  Throagh  its  means  an  Evangelical  church-system 
was  established,  for  the  first  time  independent  of  the  Pope,  and  asserting 
its  own  authority  both  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  government  From 
the  "  Book  of  VisitatioQ  **  we  extract  the  following  school-plan : 

SOHOOL-PLAH  OF  1528. 

Preachers  also  should  exhort  the  people  of  their  charge  to  send  their  chUdren 
to  school,  80  that  they  may  be  trained  up  to  teach  sound  doctrine  in  tlie  church, 
and  to  serve  the  state  in  a  wise  and  able  manner.  Some  imagine  that  it  is 
enough  for  a  teacher,  to  understand  German.  But  this  is  a  misguided  iancy. 
For  he,  who  ia  to  teach  others,  must  have  great  practice  and  special  aptitude ; 
to  gain  this,  he  must  have  studied  much,  and  from  bis  youth  up.  For  St  Paul 
tells  us,  in  1  Tim.,  3 :  2,  that  a  bishop  must  be  **apt  to  teach."  And  herein  he 
would  have  as  infer  that  bishops  must  possess  this  quality  in  greater  measure 
tlian  laymen.  So  also  be  commends  Timothy,  (1  Tim.,  4:  6,)  in  Uiat  he  has 
learned  from  his  youth  up,  having  been  **  nourished  up  in  the  words  of  (aitli, 
and  of  good  doctrine.'*  For  this  is  no  small  art,  namely,  to  teach  and  direct 
others  in  a  clear  and  correct  manner,  and  it  is  impossible  that  unlearned  men 
should  attain  to  it.  Nor  do  we  need  able  and  akillful'  persons  for  the  church 
alone,  but  for  the  government  of  tiie  world  too ;  and  God  requires  it  at  our 
hands.  Hence  parents  should  place  their  cliildren  at  school,  in  order  there  to 
arm  and  equip  them  for  God's  service,  so  that  God  can  use  them  for  the  good 
of  others. 

But  in  our  day  there  are  many  abuses  in  children's  schools.  And  it  is  that 
these  abuses  may  be  corrected,  and  that  the  young  may  have  good  instiTiction, 
that  we  have  prepared  this  plan.  In  the  first  place,  the  teachers  must  be  careful 
to  teach  the  children  Latin  only,  not  German,  nor  Greek,  nor  Hebrew,  as  some 
have  heretofore  done,  burdeuing  the  poor  children  with  such  a  multiplicity  of 
pursuits,  that  are  not  only  unpix>ductive,  but  positively  injurious.  Such  school- 
masters, we  plainly  see,  do  not  think  of  the  improvement  of  the  children  at  all, 
but  undertake  so  many  languages  solely  to  increase  their  own  reputation.  In 
the  second  place,  teachers  should  not  burden  the  children  with  too  many  book^ 
but  should  rather  avoid  a  needless  variety.  Thirdly,  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
children  be  classified  into  distinct  groups. 

The  First  Group. — ^The  flret  group  should  consist  of  those  children  who  are 
learning  to  read.  With  these  the  following  method  is  to  be  adopted :  They  are' 
first  to  be  taught  the  child's-manual,  containing  the  alphabet,  the  creed,  the 
Lord's  prayer,  and  other  prayera  When  they  have  learned  this,  DonMtua  and 
Cato  may  both  be  g^ven  them ;  Donatus  for  a  reading-book,  and  Cato  they  may 
explain  after  the  following  manner:  the  schoolmaster  must  give  them  the  ex- 
planation of  a  verse  or  two,  and  then  in  a  few  hours  call  upon  them  to  repeat 
what  be  has  thus  said;  and  in  this  way  they  will  leom  a  great  number  of  Latin  ' 
words,  and  lay  up  a  full  store  of  phrases  to  use  in  speech.  In  this  they  should 
be  exercised  until  they  can  read  well.  Neither  do  we  consider  it  time  lost,  if 
the  feebler  children,  who  are  not  especially  quick-witted,  should  reud  Cato  and 
Donatus  not  once  only,  but  a  second  time.  With  this  they  should  be  taught  to 
write,  and.  be  required  to  show  their  writing  to  the  schoolmaster  every  day. 
Another  mode  of  enlarging  their  knowledge  of  Latin  words  is  to  give  them 
every  afternoon  some  words  to  commit  to  memory,  as  has  been  the  custom  in 
schools  hitherto.  These  children  must  likewise  be  kept  at  music,  and  be  made 
to  sing  with  the  others^  as  we  shall  show,  God  willing,  further  on. 

Thb  Seookd  Group. — The  second  group  consists  of  children  who  have  learned 
to  read,  and  are  now  ready  to  go  into  grammar.  With  these  the  following  regu- 
lations should  be  observed :  The  first  hour  afternoon  every  day  all  the  children, 
large  and  small,  should  be  practiced  in  music.  Then  the  schoolmaster  must 
interpret  to  the  second  group  the  fables  of  .^op.  After  vespers,  he  should 
explnio  to  them  the  Paedology  of  Mosellanus;  and,  when  this  is  finished,  he 
should  select  from  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus  some  that  may  conduce  to  their 
improvement  and  disoipline.    This  should  be  repeated  on  the  following  evening. 
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When  the  children  are  about  to  go  home  for  the  nighty  some  short  sentence  may 
be  given  them,  taken  perhaps  from  a  poet,  which  tbej  are  to  repeat  the  next 
morning,  such  as  **  Amicus  cerius  in  re  incerta  cemiiur  " — ^A  true  friend  becomes 
manifest  in  adversity.  Or  ^^Fortuna^  quern  nimium  forei^  stuUum  facit" — For- 
tune, if  she  fondles  a  man  too  much,  makes  him  a  fool.  Or  this  from  Ovidi 
**ViUgu9  amiciUcu  tUiUtcUe  probat" — The  rabble  value  friendships  by  the  profit 
they  yield. 

In  the  morning  the  chUdren  are  again  to  explain  iBsop's  fables.  With  this 
the  teacher  should  decline  some  nouns  or  verbs,  many  or  few,  easy  or  difficult, 
according  to  the  progress  of  the  children,  and  then  aak  them  the  rules  and  the 
reasons  for  such  inflection.  And  at  the  same  time  when  they  shall  have  learned 
the  rules  of  construction,  they  should  be  required  to  construe,  (p^rse,)  as  it  is 
called ;  this  is  a  very  useful  exercise,  and  yet  there  are  not  many  who  employ 
iL  After  the  children  have  thus  learned  ^sop,  Terence  is  to  be  given  to  them; 
and  this  they  must  commit  to  memory,  for  they  will  now  be  older,  and  able  to 
work  harder.  Still  the  master  must  be  cautious,  lest  he  overta;«k  them.  Next 
after  Terence,  the  children  may  take  hold  of  such  of  the  comedies  of  Plautus 
as  are  harmless  in  their  tendency,  as  the  AtUularia^  the  TrinummuSj  the  Pseu- 
dolus,  etc. 

The  hour  before  mid-day  must  be  invariably  and  exclusively  devoted  to  in- 
struction in  grammar :  first  etymology,  then  syntax,  and  lastly  prosody.  And 
when  the  teacher  has  g^ne  thus  far  through  with  the  grammar,  he  should  begin 
it  again,  and  so  on  continually,  that  the  children  may  understand  it  to  perfec- 
tion. For  if  there  is  negligence  here,  there  is  neither  certainty  nor  stability  in 
whatever  i.s  learned  beside.  And  the  children  should  learn  by  heart  and  repeat 
all  the  rules,  so  that  they  may  be  diiven  and  forced,  as  it  were,  to  learn  the 
grammar  well 

If  such  labor  is  irksome  to  the  schoolmaster,  as  we  often  see,  then  we  should 
dismiss  him,  and  get  another  in  his  place, — one  who  will  not  shrink  from  the 
duty  of  keeping  his  pupils  constantly  in  the  grammar.  For  no  greater  injury 
can  be&ll  learning  and  the  arts,  than  for  youth  to  g^w  up  in  ignorance  of 
grammar. 

This  coarse  should  be  repeated  daily,  by  the  week  together ;  nor  should  we 
by  any  means  give  children  a  different  book  to  study  each  day.  However,  one 
day,  for  instance,  Sunday  or  Wednesday,  should  be  set  apart,  in  which  the  chil- 
dren may  receive  Christian  instruction.  For  some  are  suffered  to  learn  nothing 
in  the  H  ily  Scriptures;  and  some  masters  there  are  who  teach  children  nothing 
but  the  Scriptures;  both  of  which  extremes  must  be  avoided.  For  it  is  essentitj 
that  children  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  the  Christian  and  divine  life.  So 
likewise  there  are  many  reasons  why,  with  the  Scriptures,  other  books,  too, 
should  be  laid  before  them,  out  of  which  they  may  learn  to  read.  And  in  this 
matter  we  propose  the  following  method :  Let  the  schoolmaater  hear  the  whole 
group,  making  them,  one  after  the  other,  repeat  tiie  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed, 
and  the  ten  commandments.  But  if  the  group  is  too  hirge,  it  may  be  divided, 
80  that  one  week  one  part  may  recite,  and  the  remaining  part  the  nexL 

After  one  recitation,  the  master  should  explain,  in  a  simple  and  correct 
manner,  the  Lord's  prayer,  after  the  next  the  creed,  and  at  another  time  the  ten 
commandments.  And  he  should  impress  upon  the  children  the  essentials,  such 
as  tlie  fear  of  Grod,  &ith,  and  good  works.  He  must  not  touch  upon  polemics, 
nor  must  he  accustom  the  children  to  scoff  at  monks  or  any  other  persons,  as 
many  unskillful  teachers  use  to  do. 

Witii  tliis  the  schoolmaster  may  giye  the  boys  some  plain  psalms  to  commit 
to  memory,  which  comprehend  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian  life, 
which  inculcate  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  faith,  and  good  worka  As  the  112th 
Psalm,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  feareth  the  Lord ;"  the  34tli,  "  I  will  bless  the 
Lord  at  all  times ;"  the  1 28th,  "  Blessed  is  every  one  that  feareth  the  Lord,  that 
walketh  in  his  ways;"  the  125th,  ** They  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as 
Mount  Zion,  which  can  not  be  removed,  but  abideth  forever;"  the  127th,  '*  Ex- 
cept tlie  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it;"  the  133d, 
"  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity  1"  or  other  such  plain  and  intelligible  psalma^  which  likewiseL  should  be 
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ezponnded  in  the  briefest  and  most  correct  niftiiiief  possSbtef  no  that  the  cbfldreo 
may  know,  both  the  snbetance  of  what  they  have  learned  and  where  to  find  it 
On  this  day.  too,  the  teacher  should  gire  a  gjammattcal  expo>ition  of  Mat- 
thew ;  and  when  be  has  gone  through  with  it,  he  should  oommence  it  anew. 
But  when  the  boys  are  somewhat  more  advanced,  he  may  comment  upon  the 
two  epistles  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  or  the  1st  Epistle  of  John,  or  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon.  But  teachers  must  not'  undertake  any  other  books.  For  it  is  not 
profitable  to  burden  tiie  young  with  deep  and  dffBcnlt  books,  as  some  do,  who, 
to  add  to  their  own  reputation,  read  Isaiah,  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  St. 
John's  (Gospel,  and  others  of  a  like  nature. 

The  Third  Group. — ^Now,  when  these  children  have  been  well  trained  in 
grammar,  those  among  them  who  have  made  the  greatest  proficiency  eluuld  be 
taken  out,  and  formed  iuto  the  third  group.  The  hour  after  mid-day,  they,  to- 
gether with  the  rest,  are  to  devote  to  muaia  After  this  the  teac)  er  is  to  give 
an  explanation  of  VirgiL  When  he  has  finished  this,  he  may  take  up  Ovid^s 
Metamorphoses,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  Cicero's  "  Offices,"  or 
"Letters  to  Prienda."  In  the  morning,  Virgil  may  be  reviewed,  and  the 
teacher,  to  keep  up  practice  in  the  grammar,  may  call  for  constructions  and  in- 
flections, and  point  out  the  prominent  figures  of  speech. 

The  hour  before  mid-day,  grammar  should  still  be  kept  up,  that  the  scholars 
may  be  thorouglily  versed  therein.  And  when  they  are  perfectly  fuiniliur  with 
etymology  and  syntax,  then  prosody  (metrica)  should  be  opened  to  them,  so 
that  they  can  thereby  become  accustomed  to  make  verses.  For  this  exercise  is 
a  very  great  help  toward  understanding  the  writings  of  others ;  and  it  likewise 
gives  the  boys  a  rich  fund  of  words,  and  renders  them  accompli^hed  many  ways. 
In  course  of  time,  after  they  have  been  suflBciently  practiced  in  the  gmromar, 
this  same  hour  is  to  be  given  to  log^c  and  rhetoric.  The  boy;^  in  the  second 
and  third  groups  are  to  be  required  every  week  to  write  compo8ition.s,  either  in 
the  form  of  letters  or  of  verses.  They  sliould  also  be  rigidly  confined  to  Latin 
conversation,  and  to  this  end  the  teachers  themselves  must,  as  far  as  possible, 
speak  nothing  but  Latin  with  the  boys;  thus  they  will  acquire  the  practice  by 
use,  and  the  more  rapidly  for  the  incentives  held  out  to  them. 

The  effects  of  the  refonns  of  1528  were  of  advantage  to  the  electorate, 
and^  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  regent,  penetrated  into  the  countries 
of  duke  George.  The  writings  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  were  read  every  where ;  convents  were  deserted, 
while  the  funds  and  revenues  of  the  Church  increased.  The  duke  main- 
tained his  opposition  to  the  new  movenient  until  he  died,  bu%  it  advanced 
under  his  brother,  Henry  the  Pious,  in  1636,  who  fostered  the  more  lib- 
eral religious  tendencies,  and  with  his  small  estate  of  Freiberg,  openly . 
gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Reformation,  securing  himself  against  George's 
enmity  by  joining  the  Schmalkaldic  League  in  1537.  The  elector  John 
Frederic  gave  a  cheerful  support  to  his  efforts,  and  arranged,  with  the 
advice  of  Luther,  a  church-visitation  in  conjunction  with  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  Henry  for  the  like  object  George  died,  April  17, 
1589,  and  though  he  had  made  efforts  to  prevent  it,  Henry  assumed  the 
government  of  all  of  the  Albertine  inheritance,  and  took  measures  to  carry 
out  the  principles  of  reform.  He  began  with  the  university,  and  great 
opposition  was  expected,  but  Luther's  sermon,  on  Pentecost,  1539,  se- 
cured the  good  will  of  the  citizens.  The  voice  of  the  country  spoke  loud 
in  favor  of  church-reform,  and  the  powers  whose  aid  might  have  been 
invoked  against  it,  had  little  inclination  to  interfere  by  force,  so  that  all 
resistance  was  hushed.    The  elector  John  Frederic  was  again  ready  to 
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88618 1  On  the  10th  of  June,  1589,  he  issued  instnicttoos  fbr  a  new  vii- 
itation,  by  which  church  and  school  in  the  Meissen  countries  should  be 
reformed,  able  teachers  engaged,  and  a  sure  revenue  be  provided.  The 
convent  of  St  Afra  submitted,  but  the  cathedral,  on  the  ground  of  its 
direct  charter  from  the  empire,  attempted  resistance,  and  was  secularized. 
The  two  schools  at  Meissen,  before  mentioned,  were  closed,  and  a  city- 
school  took  their  place.  Henry  the  Pious  left  the  completion  of  hia 
work,  at  his  death,  (Aug.  18,  1541,)  to  his  son  Maurice  (1541-1558,) 
having  abolished  the  division  of  the  estate  among  the  sons.  To  that 
eminent  Saxon  prince  the  Protestant  Church  owes  its  existence,  and  in 
the  sphere  of  education  he  created  schools  and  educational  accessories 
which  proved  a  lasting  benefit  to  his  own  country,  and  became  models 
for  all  Germany.  He  is  justly  called  the  second  founder  of  the  University 
of  Leipzig ;  for  he  increased  its  revenues,  enlarged  the  library  from  the 
convent  libraries ;  amended  the  statutes,  and  exorcised  a  jealous  care  in 
the  selection  of  able  professors.  He  induced  Joachim  Gamerariqs,  who 
had  been  recommended  to  him  by  Melancthon,  to  labor  at  the  University 
of  Leipzig,  who  was  soon  followed  by  Alesius,  (from  Scotland,)  Bernard 
Ziegler,  and  Pfeffinger.  The  importance  ascribed  to  the  study  of  History 
by  Melancthon  and  Camerarius  was  well  understood  and  appreciated  by 
Maurice. 

Chemnitz  also  was  fortunate;  the  last  abbot  of  the  convent,  Hilarius, 
bequeathed  a  considerable  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  the  city -school. 
In  most  cases  poor  students  obtained  means  of  support  by  a  custom 
which  afterwards  brought  injury  to  their  progress  in  science  and  to  their 
morals,  namely,  the  singing-processions  in  the  streets  on  certain  days,  as 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  day,  which  often  were  extended  to  the  neigh- 
boring towns.  Even  in  Leipzig  this  custom  prevailed,  and  a  special 
funeral-fee  for  the  benefit  of  schools  had  been  established.  The  sum  of 
1,441  florins,  a  very  large  one  at  that  time,  was  given  by  the  citizens  for 
a  new  building,  to  be  added  to  the  St  Thomas  school ;  to  which  the 
magisti*ates  of  the  city  gave  in  addition  876  florins. 

The  labors  of  a  teacher  were  very  fatiguing ;  he  had  generally  to 
impart  all  instruction  in  one  class-room ;  and,  in  order  to  increase  his 
income  and  to  assist  weaker  scholars,  was  obliged  to  give  private  lessons. 
At  first,  most  city  councils,  in  the  improvement  of  their  schools,  limited 
themselves  to  the  introduction  of  the  small  catechism  of  Luther  and 
German  hyinns;  and  later  carried  out  the  plan  of  instruction  drawn 
up  by  Luther  and  Melancthon.  As  this  included  three  classes  only, 
the  small  number  of  teachers  is  explained. 

In  Chemnitz,  which  had  more  means  through  the  bequest  of  Hilarius, 
Adam  Siber  introduced  (1647)  a  new  plan  of  studies,  which  admitted  a 
thorough  course  in  Greek,  as  well  as  dialectics  and  rhetoric,  and  transferred 
the  advantages  of  the  so-called  ** royal  schools**  to  the  city  school.  He 
established  five  classes,  with  five  teachers ;  so  that  beside  the  rector, 
there  was  a  ^^Supremus,**  (afterwards  Conrector,)  a  Baccalaureus  (medius 
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or  later  Tertius,)  the  cantor,  and  the  Infimus.  It  will  always  be  thought 
an  essential  innovation,  that  in  1549  he  recommended,  together  with 
Isocrates,  '^  Luciani  dialagoi  aliquoi  minus  tcurrilesJ'^  The  reading  of 
Lucian,  with  the  restrictions  given  by  Siber,  has  been  adopted  saccess- 
fully  in  gymnasiums  by  many  pedagogues,  notwithstanding  much  oppo- 
sition. 

That  the  method  of  instruction  at  that  period  was  practical,  is  shown 
by  Adam  Riese's  arithmetic,  published  1650,  which  still  has  a  great  rep- 
utation. Special  or  burgher-schools  were  not  thought  of  at  that  time,  as 
the  separation  of  classes  was  not  very  distinct,  and  Luther  recommended 
the  Latin  school.  Instruction  of  girls  even  had  not  yet  begun.  Only 
one  school  existed  in  Leipzig,  in  which  a  lady  teacher  gave  lessons  in 
singing,  reading,  writing,  and  sewing;  arithmetic  being  excluded.  A 
similar  school  in  Freiberg  could  not  be  established. 

Ader  the  death  of  the  elector  Maurice,  in  1558,  the  government  de- 
scended to  his  brother  August  (1558-1586.)  He  increased  the  funds  of 
the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  issued  the  ^* order  of  schools  in  the  elec- 
toi-ate  of  Saxony"  of  Jan.  1st,  1580,*'  which  formed  the  basis  for  the 
development  of  systems  of  instruction,  and  has  left  its  essential  features 
on  all  modern  legislation.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  its  regu- 
lation of  M.inute  details  in  the  methods  and  discipline  of  schools  and  the 
duties  of  teachers,  leaving  to  them  but  little  discretion ;  yet  we  can  not 
read  them  without  recognizing  the  conscientious  efl^rt  to  make  the  pos- 
session of  the  few  the  property  of  the  many. 

The  introduction  does  not  define  general  education,  but  demonstrates 
clearly  enough  that  society  can  not  exist  without  science,  and  the  latter 
can  not  prove  beneficent  without  schools  and  instruction.  Having  from 
this  inferred  the  duty  of  government  to  provide  with  earnest  efforts  for 
the  established  schools,  it  declares  necessary  a  fixed  plan  of  instruction, 
that  the  scholars  may  not  become  perplexed  by  methods  of  different 
teachers.  Uniformity  of  books  was  demanded,  that  boys  might  not  be 
overloaded  with  books,  and  that  parents  might  not  be  obliged  to  spend 
money  for  them  unnecessarily,  and  that  the  teachers,  in  their  annual  ex- 
aminations, could  thereby  give  a  better  account  of  their  labor.  A  tender 
care  for  the  education  of  the  whole  people  is  expressed  in  the  provision, 
that  children  of  poor  parents,  who  show  a  genius  for  learning,  should  find 
all  possible  assistance  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  studies,  and 
should  be  recommended  to  the  inspectors  of  higher  schools  for  stipends 
and  free-scholarships. 

The  law  then  provides  for  schools  of  different  grades :  First,  Particular 
schools,  (Particularsehnlen,)  with  five  classes,  numbered  from  the  lowest, 
prima  to  quinta^  so  that  even  smaller  schools,  of  fewer  classes,  could 

*  JV«te.— It  bai  been  remarkedt  (K&mmel,  p.  538,)  that  the  Bebool  Order  or  the  Eleelorate  of 
Saxouy  of  ]560,  was  baaed  upon  that  of  Wnrteinber;^  of  1550,  but  A.  Biber  made  a  report  in  J579, 
the  fundamental  principlet  of  which  correipond  to  the  School  Order  made  by  him  for  CbemoiU 
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follow  the  plan  of  instruction  and  become  preparatory  schools.  The 
classes  were  subdivided  into  Deeuria,  according  to  the  progress  of  the 
scholars,  in  order  that  the  more  talented  might  not  be  kept  back  by  the 
less  able  pupils.  For  every  Deeuria  a  new  Decuriat  or  section- master 
was  elected  every  week,  whose  duty  was  to  read  aloud  the  general  lesson 
which  the  teacher  (preceptor)  had  given,  before  his  fellow-scholars,  and 
watch  over  their  good  behavior.  In  order  that  in  large  classes  every 
pupil  should  be  examined  once  a  week,  one  or  more  poor  scholars  were 
appointed  to  hear  them  ;  but  the  preceptor  alternately  heard  each  sec- 
tion himself,  that  he  might  measure  the  progress  of  each  scholar.  The 
schools  were  suspended  on  Sundays  and  holy  days ;  on  the  days  of  town- 
fiitr,  on  Wednesday  afternoons  in  the  Summer,  and  on  the  afternoons  of 
Saturday  and  holyday-eve,  when  teachers  and  pupils  were  obliged  to  go 
to  singing  and  church.  The  hours  of  school  were  six  per  day  ,  in  the 
forenoon  from  6  to  9,  in  the  afternoon  from  12  to  8. 

The  programme  of  instruction  is  substantially  as  follows : 
In  class  I,  the  scholars  who  are  learning  to  read  shall  devote  the  entire 
day  to  it,  **  until  they  are  able  to  read  and  write  well."  The  Gjrsi  book 
used  was  the  smaller  Catechism  of  Luther,  which,  by  prefixing  a  printed 
alphabet,  became  the  ABC  book  of  young  pupils.  Syllabling  began 
with  the  patemoiter,  A  pure  pronunciation,  after  the  sound  of  Latin 
vowels,  (to  do  away  with  provincial  dialects,)  and  a  careful  correction  of 
those  who,  from  organic  causes,  can  not  well  pronounce  certain  letters^ 
are  recommended.  The  boys  so  engaged  formed  a  special  Deeuria  (ordo ;) 
but  as  soon  as  they  became  **  firm  and  safe,^*  they  passed  into  the  second 
ordo,  where  they  were  obliged  to  syllable  the  Ikmatus  ;  also  to  read  the 
queitionei  grammatiea  Philippi  (Phil.  Melancthon's  grammar ;)  to  prac- 
tice spelling,  and  learn  every  day  a  portion  from  the  German  Catechism 
of  Luther.  After  finishing  Donatus,  they  exercised  in  order  third,  in 
the  quMtiones  grammatioa  exclusively,  and  read  Cato,  (SententiU  H 
Distichisy  Writing  was  practiced,  with  all  the  other  branches.  If  there 
were  too  many  boys  to  permit  writing  a  copy  for  each,  the  copies  were 
made  on  the  tablet  (blackboard,)  and  the  copy-books  shown  to  the  teacher 
ftom  day  to  day.  The  practice  of  basing  instruction  in  language  on  the 
acquisition  of  a  stock  of  words,  is  found  in  the  regulations,  which  pre- 
scribe that  every  day,  before  leaving  school,  the  smallest  classes  should 
write  two  Latin  words  from  Adami  Sib&ri  nomenclatura ;  the  other 
classes  from  the  namenelatura  Seibaldi  Heydeni  or  epitome  Adriawi 
Xunii,  from  the  tablet  into  their  little  books,  and  recite  them  the  next 
morning. 

In  class  II,  instruction  proper  in  the  Latin  language,  and  the  practice 
of  speaking  Latin,  commences.  The  object,  however,  is  not  a  conversa- 
tional Latin,  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  the  teachers 
are  directed  how  to  proceed  to  make  the  boys  like  grammar  instead  of 
hating  it.  In  this  class,  from  6  to  7  in  the  morning,  were  used  the  Mimi 
publianiy  (P.  Syrus,)  and  after  finishing  those,  Cato.    The  teacher  should 
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read  no  more  than  the  pupils  can  understand,  and  then  "  expound  (mt- 
ea^9oniren)  to  them  until  they  can  expound  (naehexpaniren)  after  him." 
From  the  reading  lesson  a  nomen  and  ver^tan  are  selected,  on  which, 
after  Donatus  or  the  grammar,  to  practice  declination  and  conjugation. 
Against  all  progress  beyond  these  limits  express  caution  is  made,  but 
when  the  boys  are  ftmiliar  with  those  exercises,  the  que$tionM  ^fram- 
matiea  shall  be  taken  up  ft'om  7  to  9,  so  that  each  day  they  learn  one  or 
two  rules.  The  pupils  engaged  in  the  above  form  the  first  Deeuria; 
those  who  advance  to  the  octo  parttbus  orationis  constitute  the  next 
Ikeuria.  After  finishing  the  exercises  in  etymology,  the  teacher  shall 
give  to  the  pupils  a  portion  of  the  Latin  catechism,  expound  the  same, 
and  have  them  expound  it  after  him.  Writing-exercises  take  place  ih>m 
12  to  1,  for  which,  on  Sundays  and  holy  evenings,  are  prescribed  the 
Latin  Gospel,  on  other  days  the  ProverHa  Sahnionia,  The  remaining 
hours  of  the  afternoon  are  devoted  to  the  BpUtolU  OieerantB  mifioHhu$; 
and  thus  concentration  on  one  author  was  secured. 

The  studies  of  class  III  are  very  important,  because  they  include  Latin 
composition,  with  which  the  eaDereitium  etymologim  et  sffntaxii  is  to  be 
practiced  diligently,  and  good  attention  paid  to  phrases  and  /ormida$ 
loqvfndi.  If  the  Fahtda  Camenarii  is  prescribed  from  6  to  7,  the 
teacher  is  directed  to  dictate  the  beiautiful  phrases  to  his  pupils,  '*thai 
they  may,  in  loqvendo  et  aerihendo,  profit  thereby." 

Of  late  the  value  of  exercises  in  vocabularies  has  been  again  discussed; 
tiie  question  whether  vocabularies  should  be  arranged  according  to  sub- 
jects or  to  derivation,  being  still  undecided,  while  it  is  not  denied  that 
the  proper  use  of  words  should  be  acquired  by  the  composition  of 
phrases,  and  their  more  frequent  connection  be  shown.  The  school- 
order  decides  in  favor  of  the  etymological  principle  when  it  says:  '*the 
preceptor  shall,  in  repetitiantbuij  take  a  verhwn  from  the  IHetumaria, 
and  show  Its  entire  progeniem  or  propagationem,  and  how  the  one  is  de- 
rived fi'om  the  other,  also  in  phrases." 

The  hours  of  7  to  9  are  employed  in  qtUBSttontbua  grammaticU^  as 
drawn  from  Philippo^  and  to  the  seleetioribui  GiceronU  epUtolia,  After 
the  musiea  follows,  from  12  to  2,  Terentiiu^  which  the  boys  shah  learn 
by  heart  and  recite  the  next  day.  The  reason  for  preferring  Terence  at 
that  day  is  given  by  the  following  passage : 

*'  Because  Terentius  is  quite  pure  et  proprie  written,  its  phrases  shall 
be  much  and  diligently  practiced  with  the  boys ;  also  translated  into 
good  Qerman,  that  the  speaking  and  writing  in  Latin  may  be  furthered 
thereby."  The  well  justified  objections  which  are  still  made  against 
reading  Terence,  have  not  escaped  the  author  of  the  Fchool  order.  This 
is  evident,  when  it  is  recommended  to  consider  which  is  the  **  contilium 
mtctoru,^''  and  which  not;  that  he  speaks  not  in  his  own  person,  but 
describes  various  persons  and  characters,  as  for  instance  in  Adelph.  I.  2, 
Micio,  the  words,  verse  22 :  non  e$t  flagitium^  etc.,  are  not  spoken  in 
earnest,  but  repeated  to  show  the  auditors  the  cause  of  his  dieHmulatio^ 
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(8C.  TTI.  Y.  1 :  nee  nil  neque  omnia  ktee  $unt  qua  dieit  cet ;)  but  though 
one  would  agree  to  all  that  follows,  except  the  last  sentence :  a  Itern^  in 
these  and  similar  loeis  the  praeeptores  must  explain,  how  the  blind  Mth- 
niei  knew  nothing  of  God  and  His  works,  as  little  as  the  redcless  Ohris- 
tkms  know,  adding  an  ejcemplum  and  teitimonium  eaerm  Sertpturm,  bow 
Qod  terribly  punishes  such  rices,  and  in  every  manner  see  that  no  rexh- 
tion  results  to  the  young." 

'*From  2  to  8  every  day,  they  shall  read  a  rule  of  syntax,  together 
with  the  exempUs  following,  and  such  others  as  the  preeeptar  may  invent, 
to  be  well  explained  and  applied  ad  regulum.  Excellent  instructions  on 
repetitions  are  given.  The  nereiUa  styii  shaH  be  given  out  every 
Wednesday  afternoon,  and  be  corrected  eight  days  thereaf>«r  (for  which, 
if  necessary,  half  a' day  or  the  entire  day  may  be  taken.)  The  exereitium 
in  this  class  should  be  a  short,  easy  argument  from  the  last  leetiMUma^ 
as  near  as  possible  in  the  same  words,  yet  changed  in  genera^  numeric 
penonm^  eanu,  modi,  and  temporciy  and  th^  pupils  must  be  instructed 
where  to  find  such  argument,  that  they  mfty  have  an  example  to  aid  in 
imitating  the  phra»m  authorwm,''^ 

The  directions  for  correotmg  the  exercises  are  excellent  "  The  mis- 
takes made  by  the  pupils  should  be  pointed  out  in  a  distinct  but  friendly 
maaner,  so  that  all  hear  ii  This  requires  patience  and  gentleness,  since 
boys  will  often  blunder;  but  when  one  is  impatient  and  passionate 
towards  them,  especially  in  the  meroitio  9tfU^  they  become  fisiint-bearted, 
timid  and  averse.*^ 

*'  It  is  a  very  practical  way  to  prevent  deceptions  and  copying,  to  pre- 
pare once  a  month  an  argummitum  in  presence  of  the  teacher,  while  all 
speaking  and  queatiooing  of  the  beys  amoag  themselves  must  be  pro- 
hibited." 

Class  IV  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding;,  by  beginning  the  study 
of  Greek,  and  the  attention  paid  to  superior  style.  All  the  hours  of  the 
forenoon  are  destined  for  a  thoroagk  exercise  in  the  quiB$tiona  gram- 
ffiottMB,  and  for  reading  from  integrum  oput  £piUoU»rumfamUiarium 
Oioeronie,  In  the  latter,  special  regard  should  be  had  to  the^tiro*  eon- 
etructionie  and  epeeiee  mstaplaemi.  The  hours  from  12  to  2,  after  the 
mueiea^  are  devoted  to  the  repetition  of  syntax  and  to  learning  the  prin- 
oipia  proeodicB^  as  contained  in  the  quentionibue  ;  moreover  reading  of 
Terent,  Andria,  after  which  Oieero  ds  amieitia,  next  Terent.  Buwuchus^ 
and  when  this  comedy  has  been  finished,  Oieero  de  eeneUute.  From  2  to 
8  they  commence  Greek  after  the  rudimentie  grammatiea  OreBca,  an  ab- 
stract of  the  grammatiea  Philippic  like  the  one  written  by  Martinum 
Orueium  for  young  scholars.  The  exereitium  etyli  is  here  designated  as 
pro  repetitione  Epietolarum  (Heeronie,  and  the  arrangement  is  as  in  the 
former  class,  only  that  the  arguments  are  demanded  more  sharply.  If  it 
is  distinctly  said  that  the  scholars  shidl  be  instructed  how  to  close  their 
Epietolae — this  form  is  the  only  one-*witi[k  the  Oalendie,  Nbnie,  and 
Idibue,    This  rests  on  a  perfect  imitation  of  Roman  antiquity,  which  also 
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embraced  the  calendar.  Only  one  hour  is  set  apart  for  science ;  od 
Friday  musica  being  omitted,  and  a  lesson  in  arithmetic  taken  instead. 
This  is  continued  in  the  next  class ;  in  class  lY  they  shall  not  advance 
beyond  the  four  rules,  and  in  class  V,  arithmetic  is  to  be  completed. 

According  to  the  programme  for  Class  V,  the  studi^  of  the  first  four 
classes  are  reviewed.  Dialectics  and  rhetoric  are  taught  in  this  class ; 
and  should  be  acquired  in  one  year,  to  begin  and  finish  about  Easter  or 
St.  MichaePs,  that  in  the  inspection  and  promotion,  the  per/ectum  of  the 
boys  and  the  diligence  of  the  teachers  might  be  shown  to  better  advan- 
tage, and  the  pupils  not  delayed  in  their  studies.  Dialectics  precede  the 
other  lessons  every  day.  The  teacher  shall  first  int^pret  a  prcBceptum 
or  two,  and  nem  iptam  per  exempla  make  plain ;  and  before  he  gives  a 
new  lesson  he  should  repeat  and  ascertain  that  the  former  has  been 
learned.  That  the  teachers  should  not  be  burdened  with  too  much  dic- 
tating, nor  the  pupils  with  too  much  learning  by  heart,  the  erotemata 
dialecticm  Philippi  were  not  to  be  used  in  the  beginning,  hut  only  the 
prcBcepta^  as  well  as  an  abstract  of  the  qnattioneB  by  Lucas  Lo88iu& 
When  they  are  gone  through,  the  pupils  who  have  learned  well  and  been 
removed  to  a  higher  Decuria,  may  read  the  eroUmata  for  themselves,  and 
expound  them ;  but  the  teacher  must  as^st  in  the  repetitions,  and  see 
that  beside  the  prmoeptM^  the  scholars  understand  the  exanpla^  and  learn 
to  form  such  themselves.  A.  similar  course  is  taken,  between  7  and  8, 
with  the  larger  grammatUa  Philippic  which  the  pupils  shall  expound 
themselves,  while  the  teacher  aids  by  explaining  all  the  ^oeainda  LatinU 
wrhis.  The  rules  must  be  learned  by  heart  and  recited.  Special  con- 
sideration is  given  again  to  protodia.  Besides  illustration  by  examples, 
the  teachers  shall  require  those  having  '^  a  good  nature  and  good  incli- 
nation*^ to  learn  to  write  carmiiM,  The  rhetoric  by  Melancthon  and  the 
£}pitome  by  Dr.  George  Major  are  introduced ;  of  the  latter  is  said  that 
it  p&r  gtuutionea  into  fine  ^^0ffi«,  and  is  adorned  with  beautiful  phrases, 
from  which  the  U9U$  artis  on  the  L(Uino$  mietaret  is  applied.  The  ex- 
amples which  Major  has  taken  firom  Cicero  and  Livy  should  be  read,  and 
the  argumentum,  the  partsi  eratianit,  the  ttattiSy  the  argumenta  con" 
firmatwnUy  how  the  parts  are  illustrated  and  treated,  be  shown. 

A  general  instruction,  undoubtedly  destined  especially  for  higher 
classes,  is  given  in  regard  to  music :  ^*It  should  not  take  too  much  time 
nor  withdraw  from  other  studies ;  the  Compendium  fnueiea  Fabri  con- 
tains all  necessary  to  be  known  by  boys ;  the  lessons  may  be  limited  to 
a  few  certain  days  of  the  week." 

For  the  hours  from  12  to  2  are  prescribed  the  larger  syntaode  Philippi 
Melanethonis,  Virgiliue,  or  also  Volumina  pro  eehola  Argentinensi  eol- 
leeta^  and  the  Qffieia  Oicei^mie,  one  after  the  other.  While  for  the  first 
is  ordered  explication  with .  examples  and  directions,  as  to  how  such 
beautiful  formulae  loquendi  diould  be  imitated  in  reading  and  writing ; 
the  offieia  are  to  have  a  framnuUieum  exereitivm. 

For  the  instruction  in  Greek  the  grammar  by  Martin  GrusiiiB  has  been 
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retained ;  for  reading  are  prescribed  the  X}reek  fables  of  ^Esop,  Isocrates* 
ad  Demonicum^  Xenophon's  Cyropedia^  Homer  or  Hesiod,  the  gnoma 
aententicB  Orasca^  especiaily  Nazianzeni — ^according  to  the  ability  of  the 
pupils  in  the  various  DecuHa, 

As  dialectics  au^  rhetoric  are  taught  in  class  V,  the  argumenta  for  the 
exereitium  atyli  must  be  longer  and  more  definite,  and  inclosed  in 
pefiodoBf  ihtii  the  pupils  may  accustom  themselves  to  composition  ;  they 
consist  no  longer  in  letters  alone,  but  alternate  with  an  exordium^  a  nar- 
ratio,  loeus  eommuniiy  confirmation  peroratw^  descHptio  alicujus  rei, 
traetatio  fahula,  in  which  they  should  be  so  drilled  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  them  afterwards  to  write  declamationei.  The  teachers  should 
not  see  how  long  but  how  good  the  seripta  are,  that  the  phraiea  and  imi- 
tationea  are  after  Cicero,  ^^  otherwise  the  boys  put  together  many  Mn- 
tentias  from  other  «mpt<7rt^«,  without  much  sense,  and  give  no  atten- 
tion to  puritatem  lingua.'*^  Then  follows  this  exhortation  to  teachers : 
**  That  the  pupils  should  be  told  where  they  have  erred  in  intentione^  in 
eollatione  rerum^  and  in  eloeutione  terhorum^  and  how  to  correct  it  ;^*  it 
is  added  as  a  rule  for  the  teacher  **  that  he  should  not  neglect  rationem 
punetorum^  that  they  might  learn  eon^mata^  membra^  and  periodon.^^ 

Instruction  in  religion  is  treated  in  a  separate  chapter  on  ^'  the  effect 
of  the  fear  of  God  and  of  discipline/'  **  The  word  of  God,  by  being 
known  to  youth,  will  work  immediately  on  their  hearts ;  the  custom  of 
prayer  and  song  will  awaken  devotion,  and  at  least  prevent  a  disturbance 
of  others ;  the  scholars  shall  worship  in  and  with  the  congregation/'  In 
the  morning  and  afternoon,  before  school  commences,  a  hymn  is  sung 
(the  Veni  Sancte  and  Vvni  Creator  Spiritus)  after  the  usual  Oollectis; 
also  a  Christian  song  before  the  children  are  dismissed  for  the  day,  by 
all  the  pupils  of  the  school.  In  regard  to  religious  instruction,  Class  I 
have  some  portions  of  the  catechism  in  German,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  and 
8  P.  M. ;  and  the  others  something  from  Janua  Oino,  as  appended  to  the 
qua»tionib%L»  grammatica.  The  pious  feeling  of  that  period  did  not 
permit  any  other  instruction  on  Saturday,  in  all  schools,  great  or  small, 
than  sncb  lecione%  and  exercitia  on  spiritual  and  heavenly  things  by 
which  the  young  would  be  taught  the  way  to  salvation.  So  all  the  hours 
of  a  Saturday,  before  noon,  in  Class  I,  were  devoted  to  the  catechism, 
and  those  who  could  do  so  were  required  to  read  the  Gospels  for  next 
Sunday  in  German  and  Latin.  From  6  to  7  o'clock,  in  classes  II  and  HI, 
was  read  the  Latin  catechism ;  in  IV  and  V,  the  Greek  catechism ;  from 
7  to  8,  in  classes  II  and  III,  the  Bcangelicum  dominieale  in  Latin ;  in 
rV  and  V,  in  Greek ;  from  8  to  9,  in  class  II,  psalms  in  German ;  in 
class  HI,  psalms  in  Latin ;  in  classes  lY  and  V,  Jobi  Magdeburgii  sen- 
tentia  McrcBy  HUtorim  wera  Fdbricii,  Pieta»  puerilis  Fabrieii  and 
Adami  Siberi  were  read.  Divine  service  was  attended  by  the  school  in 
toto.  The  scholars  assembled  in  their  class-rooms,  and,  two  by  two,  pro- 
ceeded to  church,  under  supervision  of  their  teachers.  The  teachers  are 
instructed  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  their  behavior  and  see  that  they 

■take  notes  of  the  sermon. 

36 
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Discipline  was  very  strict,  and  extended  to  the  conduct  outside  of  the 
school.  Obseroatores  morum  were  appointed  for  the  main  streets,  to  pre- 
vent idling,  playing,  and  mischief.  For  serious  misdemeanors  the  punish- 
ment of  the  rod  was  inflicted  in  presence  of  the  other  scholars,  in  order  to 
impress  them  hy  example ;  such  punishment  being  inflicted  by  the 
teacher.  Gentleness  and  seriousness  should  be  united  ;  wrath  and  pas- 
sion was  forbidden,  and  the  punishment  by  word  or  exhortation  should 
be  preferred  to  corporeal  punishment.  The  school-order  indicates  the 
barbarous  customs  of  the  age,  by  prohibiting  all  blows  on  the  head,  the 
nose  or  cheek ;  the  pulling  up  by  the  ears,  twisting  the  same,  or  pulling 
the  hair. 

Since  the  system  of  instruction  was  useless  without  able  teachers,  the 
consistory  is  authorized  to  admit  to  an  examination  the  candidates  who 
send  good  testimonials  in  regard  to  their  character.  They  should  then 
be  tested  as  to  their  familiarity  with  method  and  discipline,  by  trial- 
lessons  in  one  of  the  classes  of  the  Latin  school,  before  the  teachers,  and 
especially  in  grammar ;  then  follows  an  examination  in  religion  before 
the  consistory,  to  ascertain  if  the  candidate's  belief  is  not  tainted  with 
.error.  On  passing  this  examination,  and  signing  the  Formula  Concordia, 
be  was  recommended  for  a  teachership. 

No  schoolmaster  was  permitted  to  practice  "in  law  or  medicine,*Mn 
connection  with  his  office,  but  should  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the 
school ;  nor  were  teachers  allowed  to  give  private  lessons  outside  of  the 
school-room. 

The  regulation  makes  special  provision  for  poor  scholars,  recom- 
mending to  magistrates  and  inspectors  to  provide  with  all  diligence  that 
none  go  to  school  hungry,  nor  in  want  of  what  they  need.  The  clergy 
should  exhort  the  wealthy  of  their  charges  to  have  an  open  table,  and  to 
give  such  aid  as  they  can  offer,  a  room  and  bed,  to  the  poor  students. 

After  the  "  particular  schools  "  follow  the  *'  royal  schools,"  of  which  there 
were  three,  at  Meissen,  Pforte,  and  Grimma.  Their  spirit  is  characterized 
in  the  preamble  :  **  Though  honest  and  upright  people,  especially  school- 
masters, know  what  they  may  do  or  not  do  without  a  written  regulation, 
yet,  as  they  also  are  weak  men  like  other  people,  and  prone  to  forget  the 
duties  of  their  office,  it  appears  necessary,  where  many  of  them  are  to 
live  together,  that  a  certain  order-should  be  prescribed,  after  which  all 
things  are  done  in  a  becoming  manner.*' 

In  the  instruction  for  the  rector  it  is  surprising  to  read  that  "  he 
should  diligently  read  all  authors,  especially  Quintilian,  who  wrote  how 
to  govern  a  school  and  how  to  educate  youth."  As  the  object  of  all 
Christian  schools,  it  defines :  1,  fear  of  God  and  true  faith ;  2,  disci- 
pline ;  8,  to  train  the  young  to  become  learned  and  sensible. 

The  government  of  the  royal  schools  was  severe,  and  extreme  pun- 
ishments, and  imprisonment  even,  were  sometimes  applied  in  extreme 
ca«5cs.     The  teachers  are  advised  to  overlook  little  faults. 

To  be  admitted,  a  boy  was  expected  to  have  learned  his  grammatieam. 
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especially  etymologiam  and  tyntaxin.  Though  properly  only  two  classes 
were  to  be  organized,  it  happened  that  boys  were  presented  who  could 
not  well  decline  or  conjugate,  and  thus  a  third  class  was  appended,  cor- 
responding in  general  to  classes  III  to  V  of  the  particular  school.  In 
some  particulars  it  showed  a  more  extended  study.  Thus  the  lowest 
class  are  required  to  learn  short  carmina;  in  class  II  are  added  to  Cic, 
epp.  Fam.  the  precepta  morum^  fdbulcB,  jEnopi^  BucoUca  Virgilii^  the 
elegies  from  TibuUus  and  Odd  ex  Ponto,  Direction  is  given  that  the 
scholars  keep  an  advertarium,  books  in  which  they  write  locos  communeff, 
fables,  histories,  parables,  proverbs,  etc.,  which  they  hear  in  their  les- 
sons. In  mu^iea  and  arithmetical  all  classes  are  united.  The  authors 
read  in  class  III,  (suprema)  Sive :  Cic  Offi,^  de  am,^  d^  ««».,  Quest,  Tusc. 
VirgiL  Oeorgica^  jEneis;  Horat,  Octcs;  in  Greek,  after  the  fables  of 
^.sop  and  short  proverbs  and  epistles,  they  read  Isocrates  ad-  Demonicum., 
TheogniSj  Pythagorcs  aurea  carmina  ;  Homer  Iliads  Lib.  /.,  Plutarch, 
de  liberor,  institutions  The  comedies  of  Terence  and  Plautus  were 
acted  by  the  boys,  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  speak  a  refined  Latin. 
With  the  scholars,  who  are  well  '*  trained  *^  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
dialectics,  the  rector  reads,  one  or  two  hours  a  week,  questiones  de  sphara 
etprimis  rudi mentis  astronomies  M.  Thomcs  Blebelli,  While- the  prepa- 
ration for  the  university  is  distinctly  avowed  as  the  object  of  the  schools, 
the  examples  referring  to  any  matter  of  science  are  to  be  explained  no 
further  than  is  necessary  to  understand  the  rule.  Scholars  who  intend 
to  study  theology,  read  the  short  Compendium  Hebraea  grammaticof^ 
and  the  printed  Sunday  gospels  and  short  psalms  in  Hebrew.  Latin  ver- 
sification is  also  practiced.  Each  royal  school  had  a  special  school  in- 
spector, a  person  of  rank  and  nobility,  who  had  to  make  two  annual  vis- 
itations. 

We  now  pass  to  the  German  schools,  which  consisted  of  one  class  only, 
generally  divided  into  three  groups :  those  who  commence  to  learn  the 
letters ;  those  who  have  advanced  to  syllabling,  and  those  who  begin  to 
read  and  write ;  within  these  groups  subdivisions  were  often  made.  The 
books  used  in  these  schools  were  the  Lutheran  catechism,  the  book  of 

psalms,    the  proverbs'  of  Solomon,  Jesus  Sirach,   the  New  Testament 

• 

From  the  order  for  these  schools  has  orignated  the  custom  of  two  chil- 
dren standing  before  the  altar  in  church,  during  Sunday  afternoon-ser- 
vice, and  reciting,  by  questions  and  answers,  one  of  the  parts  of  the  cate- 
chism, and  which  is  to  this  day  practiced  in  the  country  throughout 
Wurtemberg.  Clergymen  are  the  inspectors  of  the  German  schools, 
which  they  are  instructed  to  visit  every  week. 

The  University  of  Leipzig  was  enlarged  under  the  patronage  of  elector 
Augustus,  who  raised  the  number  of  stipendiates  for  poor  students  from  70 
to  150,  for  theologians,  without  diminishing  those  for  the  departments  of 
jurisprudence  and  medicine.  Wittenberg  had  four  stipendiates  in  the 
school  of  theology  and  twenty  in  that  of  philosophy. 

This  prosperous  condition  was  somewhat  disturbed  under  his  son 
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Christian  I,  (1584-91,)  who  left  the  government  in  the  hands  of  chan- 
cellor Krell,  (Rrell  was  beheaded  in  1601 ;)  but  Christian  II,  (1591  to 
1611,)  son  of  the  duke,  who  had  grown  up  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  strict  Lutheran  duke  Frederic  William  of  Saxe-Weimar,  rcestab* 
lished  the  government  of  Augustus.  He  issued,  in  1601,  a  special 
"  order  for  the  royal  schools.*'  Under  Christian's  brother  George  I, 
(1 61 1-56,)  the  inost  severe  misfortune  befell  Saxony.  Though  at  first  it 
kept  aloof  from  the  war,  the  country  was,  in  1 630,  dragged  into  it,  and 
after  the  separate  treaty  of  peace,  in  1685,  with  the  emperor  at  Prague, 
was  entirely  exposed  to  the  invasion  and  destruction  of  property  by  the 
Swedes. 

Among  the  distinguished  persons  proceeding  from  Saxon  schools  in 
this  period,  we  must  not  forget  to  remember  Paul  Flemming  and  Paul 
Gerhard. 

Tbe  best  evidence  of  the  endurance  of  the  German  spirit  is  that  Ger- 
many was  not  totally  ruined  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War :  and  its  spiritual 
life  preserved.  The  princes  of  Saxony,  John  George  II,  (1656-1680,) 
John  George  III,  (1680-1691,)  John  George  IV,  (1691-1694,)  undertook 
with  great  zeal  to  heal  the  wounds  and  repair  the  losses  of  their  country, 
and  under' great  financial  difiBculties  managed  to  maintain  the  royal 
schools.  In  a  decree  of  visitation  of  1668,  lectures  in  history  are  first 
added  to  the  branches  of  instruction,  though  still  after  the  old  division 
into  four  world-monarchies.  Of  learned  men  are  named  the  rectors  of 
the  school  of  the  Cross  at  Dresden,  John  Bohme  (Bohemus  d,  1676,)  and- 
his  successor,  Egenolf  (^.  1689.)  The  former  was  imperial  poet-laureate, 
and  had  published,  in  1648,  the  odes  of  Horace  in  German  translation. 
His  other  school-books :  Bbmeriani  et  Virgiliani  operum  analysis  dich<h 
tomica  generalis  (1652,)  and  Ebmeriani  operU  totius  analysis  dicho* 
tomica  generalis  (1664,)  characterize  the  method  of  interpretation  of 
ancient  authors  at  that  time,  for  which  a  grammatical,  a  rhetorical  and 
dialectical  analysis  was  thought  absolutely  required.  Jacob  ThomasitiSy 
(bom  1622,)  who  in  1643  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  university, 
afterwards  rector  of  St  Thomas'  school,  is  known  as  an  eminent  teacher ; 
and  for  the  honor  of  Saxony  and  Grimma,  is  placed  by  his  side  the  name 
of  Samuel  Puff«ndorf,  whose  works  promoted  the  spirit  of  scientific  study. 
(Puffendorf  was  educated  in  Grimma,  1645-1650;  died  in  Berlin,  October 
26th,  1694,  shortly  after  having  received  a  title  of  nobility.)  Philipp 
Jacob  SpeneVy  from  1686  pastor  of  the  electoral  church,  and  church  coun- 
selor in  Dresden,  had  scarcely  obtained  influence  over  the  university  at 
Leipzig,  when  he  introduced  the  Collegia  philobibliea,  which  raised  such 
a  storm  among  the  orthodoxy  that  Spener  had  to  exchange  his  position 
for  one  in  Berlin.  The  great  Leibnitz^  bom,  1646,  in  Leipzig,  left  his 
native  city  because  in  his  youth  he  was  refused  admission  into  the  school 
of  jurisprudence;  and  Christian  Thomasius,  bom,  1655,  in  Leipzig, 
excited  so  much  enmity  by  his  views  on  the  persecution  of  witches,  that 
he  preferred  to  go  to  Halle,  in  1694,  and  aid  in  the  establishment  of  that 
eminent  rival  university. 
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Frederic  Augustus  T,  (1694-1788,)  the  second  son  of  George  II,  suc- 
ceeiled  to  the  throne.  He  adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  order  to 
ohtain  the  royal  crown  of  Poland.  The  invasion  of  the  Swedes  (1706- 
1707)  so  disturbed  the  country  by  its  requisitions,  that  the  royal  school 
at  Grimma  would  have  been  disbanded,  if  William  of  Yitztham  had  not 
loaned  it  one  hundred  bushels  of  grain.  The  luxury  of  the  court  brought 
many  treasures  of  art  into  Saxony,  but  the  habits  of  the  French  nobility 
with  their  poisoning  influence,  also  found  entrance.  From  this  period, 
date  many  school-regulations.  The  desire  of  the  court  to  show  that  the 
change  of  religion  had  not  effected  a  change  in  other  relations,  led  to 
many  school  visitations  and  inquiries ;  and  on  the  24th  of  November, 
1724,  was  published  an  instruction  on  the  manner  of  reforming  the 
German  schools  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony.  The  books  of  Gellarius 
(d,  1707)  were  found  in  the  schools,  and  Benjamin  Hederich  (born  1695, 
d.  1746)  commenced  the  Lexicon,  which,  for  more  than  a  century,  has 
served  the  youth  in  their  studies.  The  university  also  made  progress.  Not 
only  were  many  private  foundations  made  over  to  it,  but  literary  studies 
took  a  higher  standard.  J.  J.  Gesner  taught  for  a  time ;  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  classics  labored  Kortte,  (d  1721,)  and  John  Fr.  Ghrest,  (born 
1701,  in  1729  professor  of  history,  1789  regular  professor  of  poesy,  d. 
1756,)  published  his  interpretation  of  ancient  works  of  art  In  history, 
John  J.  Mascov,  (d.  1761,)  undertook  his  history  of  the  Germans,  which, 
though  very  far  excelled  by  the  astonishing  researches  of  modern  times, 
will  always  be  valued  as  the  work  of  a  refined  scholar. 

Under  the  government  of  Frederic  Augustus  II,  (1788  to  1768,)  little 
was  done  for  schools.  This  king  lived  in  pleasure  and  luxury,  and  left 
the  government  to  his  wicked  minister,  Brijhl.  Still  at  this  epoch  flour- 
ished the  poets  of  the  Leipzig  school ;  at  their  head  the  pupils  of  the 
royal  school  of  Meissen,  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing,  who,  like  none  other 
since  Luther,  revived  the  Gtrman  spirit  of  liberty ;  and  tl>e  glorious 
Gellert,  who  extended  his  influence  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people, 
and  conquered  the  esteem  even  of  those  who  pretended  contempt  for 
German  culture  and  literature.  Nor  did  they  want  distinguished  teach- 
ers and  schools.  Saxony  gave  the  early  training  to  Christian  Gottlob 
Heyne,  who  in  1768  removed  to  Gottingen.  John  A.  Ernesti,  for  whom 
in  1742  an  extraordinary  professorship  was  established,  developed  a  most 
grateful  and  successful  activity.  Who  is  not  familiar  with  the  name  of 
John  James  Reiske,  (born  1716,  professor  of  the  Arabic  in  1748,  rector 
of  the  school  of  St.  Nicolas  from  1758  to  1774;)  and  John  Fr.  Fischer, 
born  1724,  conrector  of  St.  Thomas*  in  1751,  extraordinary  professor  of 
humanitas  in  1762,  rector  of  St  Thomas'  from  1767  to  1799  ?  It  must 
also  be  mentioned  that  Winkelmann  lived  in  Dresden  from  1748  to  1752, 
where  he  made  the  studies  preparatory  to  his  great  works.  Nor  should 
we  fail  to  mention,  that  the  Silesian  and  the  Seven  Years*  Wars  laid 
almost  insupportable  burdens  on  the  country,  yet  they  were  very  different 
from  those  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  as  the  leaders  of  armies  were 
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moved  by  a  more  humane  spirit^  which  suffered  no  schools  or  scientific 
institutions  to  be  demolished.  At  this  period  originated  the  Moravian 
brotherhood,  which  soon  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  and  instruction. 

The  short  government  of  Frederic  Christian  (1763)  initiated  wholesome 
measures  for  healing  the  wounds  of  the  war  and  removing  the  oppressive 
taxation  of  the  people.  Few  rulers  have  occupied  a  throne  as  long  as 
Augustus  III,  the  Just,  (1763-1827,)  and  his  government  was  one  of  hu- 
mane absolutism.  By  mandate  of  August  7th,  1766,  he  reminded  parents 
of  the  duty  to  send  their  children  to  schools,  and  a  new  school-regulation 
was  drawn  up  in  1769,  and  published  in  1773 ;  its  author,  John  Aug. 
Ernesti.  It  is  full  of  the  valuable  results  of  a  wide  and  varied  expe- 
rience, and  shows  a  wise  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
and  generous  enthusiasm  for  the  cause.  The  people  then  desired  uni- 
versal popular  education,  and  the  first  care  was  to  find  able  teachers. 
This  led  to  the  establishment  of  teachers^  seminaries.  Dinter  was  tho 
first  to  establish  a  private  training  school,  but  soon  passed  to  a  public  in- 
stitution founded  in  1788  near  Dresden.  The  second  seminary  was 
established  in  Weissenfels,  which  (since  1816)  belongs  to  Prussia.  Other 
seminaries  were  opened;  viz.,  in  Freiberg,  (by  Sam.  Gottlob  Frisch,) 
Zwickau  and  Plauen. 

Much  was  done  for  elementary  schools  in  1806,  and  a  decree  of  March 
4th  made  it  necessary  for  every  child  to  have  a  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  of  the  principal  truths  of  religion,  before  jt 
could  participate  in  the  sacrament  Another  edict  enjoined  on  the  con- 
sistories the  duty  of  a  thorough  superintendence  of  schools.  The  school 
age  was  fixed  at  from  six  to  fourteen  years ;  and  if  a  final  examination 
was  not  satisfactory,  the  child  had  to  continue  at  school  after  his  four- 
teenth year.  Fines  and  forfeitures  were  attached  to  neglect  of  schools 
and  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  salaries  of  teachers  were 
considerably  increased ;  in  1806  there  were  only  191  schools,  the 
teachers  of  which  received  from  80  to  100  thalers  salary ;  and  in  602 
schools  the  pay  was  even  less.  The  government  that  yeai*  appropriated 
11,632  thalers  for  teachers^  wages. 

Dresden  had,  before  this,  a  poor-school,  which,  during  the  siege  of 
1760,  was  burnt;  was  rebuilt  in  1791.  With  a  second  one,  founded  by 
private  means,  a  Real-school  and  a  department  of  industry  was  connected 
in  1786  and  1786.  Leipzig  was  in  advance  of  all  other  cities  in  the  state, 
as  it  possessed  the  Hohenthal  poor-school,  founded  in  1774;  and  in  1788, 
bookseller  John  Wendler  bequeathed  10,000  thalers  for  a  free-school  for 
forty -six  children,  which,  in  1792,  was  enlarged  b}'  uniting  with  it  the 
city  free-school,  and  also  a  workshop  for  such  as  chose  to  learn  a  trade 
and  acquire  a  practical  education. 

Samuel  Heinicke  erected  the  first  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  received  aid  from  the  elector  in  1777 ;  this  institute  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  University  of  Leipzig  in  1786. 

Burgher-schools  originated  later.      Dresden   transformed   the  Latin 
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school  into  a  burgher-school  in  1803.  In  Leipzig,  Gedike  was  the  rector 
of  the  jSrst  school  of  that  name,  in  1804. 

In  the  Latin  schools  or  gymnasiums/  natural  science  and  national  his- 
tory were  introduced  by  Adam  Daniel  Richtcr  (b.  1782)  in  Zittau. 

The  studies  of  philology  received  a  new  impulse  from  Samuel  Frederic 
Morus,  (ft.  1798,)  professor  of  theology  in  Leipzig.  Frederic  Wolfgang 
Reiz  (J.  1790)  led  the  way  to  a  critical  interpretation  of  ancient  literature, 
by  his  acute  observation  on  its  gratnmatical  and  metrical  laws ;  and  God- 
frey Hermann  followed  and  surpassed  him,  in  transferring  the  principles 
of  Rant^s  philosophy  to  linguistic  research,  while  Christian  Daniel  Beck 
(born  1757,  d,  1832,)  learned  in  almost  every  science,  founded  philological 
societies  among  the  students ;  and  both  laid  the  basis  of  a  philological 
seminary  in  Leipzig.  The  400th  anniversary  of  this  University  was  cele- 
brated, amid  the  din  of  war,  in  1809.  In  1815,  a  professorship  of  peda- 
gogy was  created. 

Two  acts  of  April  23d  and  28th,  1811,  obliged  the  parishes  to  provide 
all  necessary  material  aids  of  instruction  for  elementary  schools ;  the 
existing  bmnches  of  instruction  were  made  obligatory  in  them,  and  fre- 
quent inspection  of  schools  by  the  superintendents  and  clerical  inspectors 

* 

was  secured. 

The  teachers*  seminary  at  Freiberg  was  enlarged,  and  connected  with 
the  gymnasium  ;  the  seminary  at  Bautzen  was  established  by  large  pri- 
vate donations ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  seminary  at  Dresden  was  en- 
dowed by  Baron  Fletsche. 

By  the  act  of  1831,  the  minister  of  Worship  and  Instruction  became 
the  superior  authority  in  all  educational  matters  and  subordinate  to  it 
four  District  Boards  of  Inspection  were  created.  One  of  the  first  orders 
of  the  new  ministry  contained  the  conditions  for  admittance  into  the  two 
royal-schools  at  Meissen  and  Grimtna.  Great  difficulties  were  met  in 
grading  and  organizing  the  city-schools,  and.obtainmg  suitable  teachers, 
as  the  advanced  state  of  all  the  industrial  interests  demanded  a  much 
more  extended  preparation  for  the  pursuits  of  life.  Many  exclusively 
Latin  schools  disappeared,  until  the  number  of  gymnasiums  was  reduced 
to  eleven.  Mathematics  and  natural  sciences  gained  a  place  in  the  real 
and  burgher-schools,  while  the  correct  writing  and  fluent  speaking  of 
Latin  were  required  in  the  first  class  gymnasium.  Leipzig  established 
the  first  real-school,  and  its  success  led  to  the  establishment  of  others  in 
Plauen  and  Zittau,  and  in  1860  the  "regulation  for  real-schools  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony  "  was  issued.  This  regulation  was  preceded  by  an 
order  in  1848  determining  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  positions 
in  the  higher  schools,  and  providing  a  commission  of  examination,  con- 
sisting of  professors  of  the  university,  presided  over  by  a  royal  delegate. 
The  creation  of  the  pedagogic  seminary  and  the  enlargement  of  the  phi- 
lological seminary  belongs  to  this  period. 

Saxony  has  in  1868  the  following  gymnasiums :  1,  the  two  royal- 
schools  at  Grimma  and  Meissen,  supported  by  endowments ;  2,  the 
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Thomas  and  Nicolai  school  at  Leipzig ;  and  the  gymnasium  of  the  Holy 
Cross  in  Dresden ;  8,  the  Vitzthum  ^mnasium  at  Dresden,  a  private 
foundation ;  4,  the  gymnasiums  in  Plauen,  Zwickau,  Freiberg,  BautzeD, 
and  Zittau,  partially  supported  by  the  State  ^nd  the  cities. 

Tuition  fees  are  from  30  to  60  dollars  per  year.  The  average  number 
of  pupils  per  class  is  40.  All  gymnasium.s  are  Evangelical-LutheraiL 
The  two  royal  schools  are  under  the  direct  administration  of  tlieministry 
of  instruction  ;  a  gymnasial  committee  stands  between  the  ministry  and 
the  other  gymnasiums,  consisting  of  a  clergyman  of  the  city,  a  delegate 
of  the  city-council,  and  an  elected  member.  The  director  is  a  member 
ex-oSicio.  The  scholars  in  the  gymnasiums  number  about  2,700,  and 
the  graduates  average  150  a  year.  Of  regular  teachers  there  are  165; 
and  assistant  teachers  for  singing,  drawing,  and  gymnastics.  The  teachers 
of  the  higher  classes  obtain  the  title  of  professor  and  cla.ss- teacher  {Ober- 
lehrer.)  The  total  expense  for  gymnasiums  is  about  300,000  thalci-s;  the 
contribution  of  the  State  in  1867  was  52,788  thalers;  tuition  fees 
amounted  to  about  80,000  thalers.  For  admittance  into  the  lowest  class, 
the  age  of  9  years  is  required  ;  graduation  generally  takes  place  at  the 
age  of  19.  Hours  of  school,  7  to  11  A.  M.  in  Summer;  8  to  12  A.  M.  in 
Wifiter;  2  to  4  P.  M. 

The  following  branches,  (except  Hebrew,  gymnastics,  and  drawing,) 
are  obligatory,  and  receive  attention  per  week  as  follows : 
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There  are  7  real-schools,  and  1  incomplete ;  but  2  more  are  in  organi- 
zation ;  they  number  1,892  scholars  and  151  teachers. 

For  the  elementary -schools  a  law  of  June  6th,  J  835,  prescribes  instruc- 
tion in  religion,  grammar,  and  reading,  calligraphy,  orthography,  written 
compositions,  mental  and  practical  arithmetic ;  natural  history,  national 
history  and  geography,  singing,  and  gymnastics. 

Private  schools  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  under  the  same 
authorities  and  control.  Tuition  fees  range  from  1^  to  18,  and  in  cities 
to  86  thalers  per  year ;  the  minimum  salary  of  teachers  is  150  thalers ; 
in  cities  of  5,000  to  10,000  inhabitants  it  is  180  thalers ;  in  cities  above 
10,000  inhabitants,  200  thalers.  Everj'  five  years  the  salary  is  raised, 
the  first  from  180  to  210,  240,  270;  the  second  from  210  to  250,  820, 
860 ;  in  the  third  class,  from  240  to  280,  820,  860  thalers. 

The  communes  must  maintain  the  school  property,  and  are  required  to 
establish  one  school  for  each  60  children  of  school  age. 
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All  schools  are  confessional ;  but  the  members  of  every  Christian  de- 
nomination allowed  in  the  kingdom  may  establish  special  schools  for 
their  children,  by  permission  of  the  ministry  of  instruction,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  see  that  these  schools  are  established  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  public  schools.  Wherever  there  is  no  school  of  their  denomina- 
tion, children  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  village  or  district-school,  not,  how- 
ever, to  take  part  in  the  religious  instruction,  for  which  the  clerical 
authorities  of  the  denomination  are  responsible.  In  this  respect  the  local 
authorities  may  even  employ  force.  The  inhabitants  of  a  village  be- 
longing to  another  denomination  must,  if  they  have  no  school  of  their 
own,  contribute  their  share . towards  the  expenses  of  the  village-school; 
their  school-taxes  are  somewhat  reduced,  however,  if  their  children  do 
not  take  part  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  village  school.  Every 
school  has  a  board  of  trustees,  under  the  presidency  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  clergymen,  and  composed  of  at  least  three  members  of  the  local 
authorities ;  in  towns  the  directors  are  members.  Where  several  villages 
form  one  school-district,  they  must  all  be  proportionally  represented.  It 
belongs  to  the  board  of  trustees  to  see  that  all  the  school  regulations  are 
properly  carried  out 

The  inspection  of  schools  is  exercised  by  superintendents,  in  connection 
with  the  judicial  ofiSccrs  of  a  district,  and  extends  especially  to  the  ma- 
terial condition  of  the  school,  modes  of  instruction,  scholars,  and  teach* 
ers. 

In  1867,  the  country  had  2,500,000  inhabitants;  400,229  children  of 
school  age,  of  which  199,446  are  boys  and  200,783  girls,  or  about  17  per 
cent  of  the  population.  Those  of  the  Evangelical  denomination  were 
instructed  in  1,986  public  elementary  schools,  by  8,400  regular  and  542 
assistant  teachers ;  those  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  40  schools,  with  54 
teachers.     The  employment  of  female  teachers  is  becoming  popular. 

Of  school-districts  there  are  about  1200 ;  city-schools  near  800 ;  to 
every  600  inhabitants  there  is  1  teacher.  About  1.000  schools  have  but 
1  teacher  each.  The  total  salaries  of  teachers  amount  to  about  1,000,000 
thalers  ;  total  expenses  for  elementary  schools,  about  1,500,000  thalers. 

Sunday-schools,  which  are  destined  to  complete  the  elementary  educa- 
tion, had,  in  1865,  in  98  schools,  7,024  scholars.  Of  poor-schools  there 
are  about  80  in  cities ;  of  free-schools,  based  on  foundations,  5.  Fac- 
tory-schools, in  which  the  proprietors  allow  the  children  to  be  instructed 
in  the  evening,  in  order  to  use  them  during  the  day,  must  in  future  be 
conducted  as  public  schools. 

If  possible,  boys  and  girls  are  taught  in  separate  class-rooms ;  and 
from  16  to  80  hours  per  week.  Wherever  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  a  school  rises  above  60,  assistant  teachers  are  employed. 

Of  teachers*  seminaries  there  are  10  Evangelical,  2  Catholic,  and  1  for 
female  teachers ;  they  generally  have  6  classes  each,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing branches  of  instruction  are  properly  distributed  :  pedagogy,  cate- 
chism, religion,  German  language  and  grammar,  arithmetic  and  geometry; 
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history,  geography,  natural  science,  physics,  penmanship,  drawing,  music 
on  violin,  piano,  and  organ;  singing  and  thorough-bass;  gymnastics. 
In  the  seminary  for  female*  teachers,  French  and  Enghsh  take  the  place 
of  miKsic  and  gymnastics.  The  number  of  teachers  at  seminaries  is  120; 
pupils  average  1,300  ;  the  State  contributes  58,097  thai ers.  Three  ex- 
aminations are  held :  one  for  admittance ;  the  final  examination  ;  and 
two  years  after  that,  an  examination  for  State- service.  Corresponding  to 
these,  three  numbers  or  grades  of  certificates  are  given.  Teachers  now 
may  attend  a  course  at  a  university  for  two  years,  and  receive  a  diploma 
for  higher  schools.  Teachers'  conferences  are  held  from  time  to  time. 
Superannuated  teachers  receive  pensions,  the  maximum  of  which  is  two- 
thirds  of  their  former  salary. 

[To  the  above  historical  development  of  public  instruction  in  Saxony, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  R.  Dietsch,  Director  of  the  Royal  School  at  Grimma, 
we  add  a  more  formal  exposition  of  the  system  as  it  now  is,  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Hermann  Wimnier  of  Dresden.  H.  B.] 

The  public  schools  of  Saxony  may  be  divided  into  Volksschulen.,  or 
common  schools — schools  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  or  common 
schools,  and  Gelehrte  Schulen^ .  literall}',  learned  schools,  or  schools  of 
higher  learning.  The  Volkssckulen  comprises  (1,)  the  lowest  elementary 
schools  in  the  country  and  small  villages ;  (2,)  the  burgher,  or  higher 
village  and  town-school;  (8,)  normal  schools,  for  training  teachers  for  the 
above  schools ;  (4,)  higher  burgher,  and  real -schools,  or  non-classical 
high-schools ;  (5,)  industrial  schools,  culminating  in  the  polytechnic  or 
higher  scientific  schools.  The  Oelehrte  Schulen  embraces  the  secondary 
schools,  gymnasia,  progymnasia,  and  the  university. 

1.     CoiSHON  Sciioous. 

1  Village  schools,  (dor/ttehulen.)  They  are  attended  by  the  children 
of  the  parish  from  their  sixth  year  of  age,  when  they  become  schul- 
pflichtigy  (i  e.,  due  to  school  by  law,)  to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year, — 
full  eight  years, — in  which  they  arc,  after  three  to  six  months'  instruc- 
tion in  religion  by  the  parish  clergyman,  "  confirmed"  as  Christians,  and, 
after  that,  for  the  first  time,  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Table.  This  act  im- 
plies dismission  from  school,  which  takes  place  a  few  days  before  or  after 
the  confirmation.  The  chHdren  of  the  clergyman  are  generally  educated 
by  himself  at  home  ;  those  of  the  '*  gentlemen^"  first  by  a  governess, 
then  by  a  tutor  or  in  a  boarding  school.  In  larger  villages  or  small  towns, 
where  there  are  more  families  of  some  rank,  a  little  private  school  is  fre- 
quently established  by  them  and  kept  by  a  candidate  of  theology,  or  a 
candidate  for  the  schulamt^  (ie.,  school  office,  employment;)  or  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  normal  school ;  rarely  by  a  candidate  of  the  higher  "  schul- 
amt,"  or  graduate  of  the  university,  who  has  passed  his  examination  for 
teaching  in  gymnasia,  real  schools,  etc.  By  the  common  school  law  of 
Saxony,  drawn  by  the  late  Dr.  Schulze  in  Dresden,  and  passed  in  1835,* 

*  D<u  Elemenfar-  Vntkasehulgesetz/ur  das  Konigreich  Sacfiunt,  neb»t  Vhordnung  rom  Ju' 
ni  18%,  von  Dr.  O.  Schulte,  DreMlen,  1835.  pp.  236.  For  the  law  Me  p.  32  The  minisiert- 
•lordiiiaDce  belonging  to  it,  pp.  117.    lt«  appendix  includes  Pedagogical  literature,    Scboo. 
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the  village  schools  since  then,  are  divided  into  two  separate  classes,  0^ 
which  the  higher  is  generally  instructed  in  the  forenoon,  (7-1 1 ;)  the  low- 
er in  the  afternoon,)  1-4,  except  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  when- there 
is  no  school  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  two  classes  arc  successively  instruct- 
ed during  two  hours  each  in  the  forenoon.  If  there  are  moro,  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  children,  sixty  to  each  class,  an  assistant  teacher 
must  be. appointed.* 

Attendance  is  enforced  by  law,  (by  fine,)  and  the  teachers  are  obliged 
to  deliver,  at  the  end  of  every  month,  a  list  of  non-attendants  to  the 
school  conunittee.  The  latter  consists  of  the  parish  clergyman,  called 
local  school  inspector,  the  magistrate  of  the  village  or  town,  and  at  least 
two  more  elected  parishioners  or  councilmen.  Of  course  the  clergyman 
is  the  chief  inspector  and  visitor.  But  he  is  also  in  this  quality  subordi- 
nate to  the  "  Superintendent"  or  ecclesiastical  superior  of  the  district, 
who  is,  at  the  same  time,  chief  minister  in  the  largest  town  of  a  certain 
section,  and  inspector  of  all  churches  and  schools  in  that  district  The 
higher  boards  are  the  " -ffrdwrfiVecf ion,"  i  e.,  government  of  the  circle, 
(Dresden,  Leipztg,  Bautzen,  Zwickau,)  presided  over  by  the  church  and 
school 'councilor  attached  to  it;  and  after  that^  the  ministry  of  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  and  of  public  instruction,  and  especially  the  privy  church  and 
school  councilor,  charged  with  the  common  schools." 

The  school  money  paid  by  the  parents  of  each  child  attending  school, 
is,  lawfully,  one  groschen  a  week,  but  in  many  cases  reduced  to  one-half 
or  two-thirds.  This  amount  will  be  increased  by  the  present  law.  Since 
a  regular  compensation  has  been  settled  on  the  teacher,  this  school  mon- 
ey is  collected  by  the  village,  and  the  teacher  paid  out  of  the  school  funds 
of  the  parish.  In  a  village  with  a  church,  and,  in  former  days,  only  such 
had  a  public  school,  the  schoolmaster  is,  at  the  same  time  cantor,  (chor- 
ister,) organist,  sexton,  and,  in  such  quality  has,  besides  -his  free  dwell- 
mg  in  the  school  house,  (which  he  has  in  all  cases,)  the  use  of  some  land, 
some  money  from  every  house  in  the  parish,  some  income  from  marriages, 
baptisms,  funei^ls,  etc.,  and,  in  former  times,  other  emoluments,  as  loaves 
of  bread,  billets  of  wood,  &c.  But  these  are  now  all  settled  in  money. 
Good  places  are  worth  from  four  to  five  hundred  thalers ;  the  best,  per- 
haps, seven  hundred.  The  lawful  minimum  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thalers,  increasing  after  every  fifth  year,  and  raised  from  time  to  time  by 

bouses  and  Kchool-rooms,  wtlh  four  cuts ;  female  handwork ;  Sunday  Schools ;  InfiiDt 
school :  school  tables  and  registers ;  tndez.  Many  GermaD  states,  as  Prussia,  haye  no  such 
law  yet ;  but  a  collection  of  decrees,  ordinances  or  regulations,  in  Prussia,  the  three  rcgu* 
latives  of  Oct.  1854,  are  the  last  and  the  most  remarkable. 

*  In  Prussia,  a  great  many  schools,  especially  in  the  prorinee  of  Saxony,  hare  had  the  same 
departmrnts  which  had  been  in  use  in  many  of  our  schools  a  long  time  before  J835,  but  others, 
as  well  here  as  there,  were  one-classed  schools,  where  all  the  children  attended  together  dur- 
ing  all  school  time.  It  was  proposed  by  many  influential  men,  e.  g ,  by  Ooltsch,  principal  of 
the  normal  school  in  Stettin,  to  establish  in  Prussia  too,  throughout,  two  classes,  but  in  the 
regulii lives,  the  minister  says  that  he  han  no  reason  to  make  any  change,  but  that  he  wishes 
all  children  to  attend  together  in  jone  room.  This,  therefore.  Is  henceforth,  (ie.,  until  re< 
called  by  some  other  regulative,)  to  be  considered  as  the  legal  rule  in  Pnissia,  and  all  new 
school  houses  must  be  built  with  a  room  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  children. 
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law.  Since  money  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value,  the  fixed  sum  is  no 
longer  equivalent  to  what  it  was  fixed  for,  nor  to  the  wants  of  daily  life ; 
hence  the  ^^  Lehremoth^*^  i  e.,  want  of  teachers,  (active  and  passive,)  is 
£ist  increasing,  but  more  so  in  other  parts  of  Germany ;  as  in  Prussia. 

The  schoolmaster,  like  the  clergyman,  is  appointed  either  by  the  gov- 
ernment^ or,  where  a  manor  exists,  by  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  but,  when 
once  appointed,  can  not  be  removed  unless  for  a  flagrant  crime  against 
morality  or  government 

Religion,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  the  principal  objects  of 
instruction.  Geography  and  history  are  commonly  confined  to  the 
knowledge  of  Saxony  and  Germany.  This,  as  well  as  the  scanty  instruc- 
tion in  the  fields  of  nature,  is  generally  got  from  the  Reader.  Reading 
is  taught  by  the  "  Lautirmethode^^^  writing  by  copies,  (by  the  black- 
board,) or  in  connection  with  reading ;  arithmetic  by  a  combination  of 
slate  and  mental  arithmetic 

In  former  times  the  school  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  parish  vil- 
lage ;  the  children  of  other  villages  had  to  walk  to  that  parish  school. 
But,  fortunately,  this  has  been  altered,  in  the  most  urgent  cases,  by 
building  by-schools,  nebenschulen.  In  such  villages  as  have  become  too 
extensive,  two  or  three  miles  long,  another  school  is  established  at  the 
side  most  distant  from  church  and  school. 

The  school  year  commences  the  Wednesday  after  Easter,  with  vaca- 
tions, at  Whitsuntide  of  three  days,  at  Easter  and  at  Christmas  of  eight 
days,  and  about  two  weeks  in  harvest  time.  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween winter  and  summer  schools,  as  in  many  villages  of  Prussia. 

2.  Bdrghbr  Schools  or  town  schools,  (burgerschuUn^  atadtttchuUn,) 
These  are  divided  into  boys'  and  girls'  schools,  and  each  of  them  in 
smaller  towns  into  three  or  four  separate  classes,  instructed  by  the  rec- 
tor or  principal,  by  the  cantor,  organist,  sexton  and  other  teachers. 
Larger  towns,  such  as  Dresden,  have  as  many  burgher  or  ward  schools 
as  are  wanted  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  with  a  great  number  of 
teachers  that  have  no  connection  with  the  church,  but  are  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  clergyman.  Here,  especially  in  smaller  towns,  the  class 
system  exists  to  its  fullest  extent ;  that  is  the  rector  is  the  only  teacher 
of  the  first  class,  the  cantor  of  the  second,  etc.  .In  the  larger  towns, 
with  more  than  three  classes  and  teachers,  teaching  according  to  branch- 
es is  practiced  to  some  extent;  that  is,  a  certain  teacher  gives  instruction, 
in  geography  and  history  in  all,  or  at  least  the  higher  classes.* 

Boys  and  girls  are  generally  mixed  in  the  elementary  class,  and,  though 
they  are,  afler  that,  separated  in  different  schools,  the  rector  is  neverthe- 
less principal  of  the  ^rls'  school  also.  Sometimes,  with  a  large  number 
of  pupils,  parallel  classes  are  established.  Leipzig^  with  about  40,000 
inhabitants,  had,  at  first,  owing  to  the  small  compass,  of  the  city,  one 
burgher  school  with  many  separate  classes  for  boys  and  girls.     The  in* 

"  Nowhere,  not  even  in  the  higher  iuetitutionfi,  where  the  class  system  prevailF  lo  a  snreftt- 
er  extent,  except  the  uniTersity,  is  it  applied  to  such  a  degree  as,  e.  g ,  in  the  High  School  of 
PhiJadelphia. 
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crease  of  population,  (70,000,)  and  of  houses,  then  caused  the  erection  of 
a  second  burgher  school,  with  a  vice-principal.  This  possible  concentra« 
tion  of  the  burgher  school  in  a  wealthy  and  intelligent  town,  together 
with  the  great  merits  of  Dr.  Vogel,  well  seconded  by  a  liberal  council, 
which  permitted  the  permanent  employment  of  graduates  of  the  univer- 
sity,  caused  its  high  standing.  Since  then,  a  third  burgher  school  has 
been  founded  with  an  independent  principal,  and  a  fourth  will,  before 
long,  follow.  The  school  rate  is  highest  in  the  first  burgher  school.  Be- 
sides, there  exist  two  municipal  poor  schools,  (armenschulen.)  Dreaduii, 
with  108,000  inhabitants,  has,  besides  four  poor  schools,  three  burgher 
and  five  district  or  ward  schools;  (the  school  rate  making  the  chief 
difference,)  all  of  them  nearly  equal. 

Most  of  the  teachers  in  the  burgher  schools,  and  all  those  in  the  vil- 
lage schools  are  graduates  from  the  normal  schoola 

The  legal  school  time  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  eight  years.  Private  in- 
struction at  home  or  in  pchools  is  allowed,  but  no  one,  except  such  as  are 
prepared  for  teaching,  (i  e.,  clergyman  or  teacher,)  is  permitted  himself 
to  teach  his  children  without  the  help  of  the  school  or  a  proper  master. 

Methodology  is  most  advanced  in  these  schools.  For,  in  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  pedagogy,  or  the  art  of  teaching,  has  been  investigated 
and  improved,  especially  in  and  for  the  common  schools,  among  which 
the  village  schools  can  not  have  either  a  fUU  sway  nor  the  best  men ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  teaching  in  the  higher  institutions,  either  based 
on  the  indelible  source  of  formal  instruction,  the  classics,  as  in  the  gym- 
nasia, or  destined  to  the  acquisition  of  real  and  positive  knowledge,  nei- 
ther needed  the  same  degree  of  efforts  in  this  respect,  nor  even  admitted 
such  essenti^  changes  as  the  common  school  teaching  has  passed  through. 
The  normal  schools  have  been,  in  modem  times,  the  foci  of  pedagogical 
improvement,  whereas  the  universities,  where  the  rest  of  the  teachers 
are  educated,  with  all  their  seminaries  and  professors  of  pedagogy,  offer 
more  of  literal  and  scientific  than  of  pedagogical  education.  Alt  this  I 
have  said  in  appreciation  of  the  pedagogical  progress  in  common  schools 
and  of  the  normal  schools,  not  to  the  disparagement  of  our  excellent  in- 
stitutions of  a  higher  grade ;  and,  it  may  be  remembered,  that  nearly  all 
teachers  of  the  normal  schools,  as  well  as  most  of  the  leaders  in  our 
pedagogical  literature  are  graduates  of  the  gymnasia  and  universities. 

8.  The  Normal  Schools,  or  teachers'  seminaries.  Of  these,  two  are 
in  Dresden,  and  one  each  in  Plauen,  Grimma,  Annaberg,  Bautzen,  Nossen 
instead  of  Freiberg,  in  all  seven.  They  are  now  all  intemates  or  board- 
ing schools,  in  former  times  partly  day  schools.  For  admission,  once  a 
year,  such  a  preparation  is  needed  as  is  not  required  in  a  common  bur- 
gher school ;  hence  "  Pro-seminaries^'  of  a  half  private  character,  are  gen- 
erally established  in  connection  with  the  normal  school  The  course 
comprises  four  years.  Besides  religion,  music  is  an  essential  branch,  aa 
it  is  needed  by  a  country  teacher  who  is  attached  to  a  church,  as  most 
are,  and  all  wish  to  be,  since  he  leads  the  choir,  plays  on  the  organ,  eta 
The  teacher-pupils  rise  at  five ;  in  winter  at  half  past  five ;  and  go  to 
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bed  at  half  past  nine  or  ten.  The  lesson  or  study  hours  are,  5-6,11-1, 
(12-2,)  and  two  hours  in  the  evening ;  once  a  week  a  common  walk  with 
one  of  the  teachers.  Permission  to  go  out  is  very  rarely  given,  and 
only  in  those  hours,  but  never  after  supper.  The  pupils  of  the  two  lower 
classes  are  not  permitted  to  give  private  lessons,  and  the  others  but  ex- 
ceptionally, and  in  case  of  great  ability  and  dignity.  Prayer  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  particularly  so  on  Monday  morning,  in  presence 
of  all  teachers  and  pupils,  including  the  children  of  the  school  of  prac- 
tice. 

Branches  of  instruction :  1,  religion,  in  connection  with  2,  catechetics ; 
8,  German ;  4,  geography  and  history ;  5,  natural  philosophy  and  his- 
tory ;  6,  arithmetic ;  7,  elements  of  geometry ;  8,  pedagogy ;  9,  pen- 
manship; 10,  drawing;  1 1,  gymnastics ;  12,  music  But  of  the  branch- 
es taught  until  1857,  no  time  is  henceforth  to  be  allotted  to  Latin  and 
logic ;  ho  particular  time  to  psychology,  common  school  knowledge,  and 
methodics ;  which  are  to  be  connected  with  pedagogy  and  practiced  in 
the  seminarachule  or  school  of  practice.  The  teachers  of  the  normal 
school,  obliged  to  twenty-six  hour  lessons  a  week,  are,  at  the  same  time, 
teachers  of  the  school  of  practice,  (in  two  or  three  classes,  with  no  more 
than  forty  or  fifty  in  each  class,)  together  with  the  pupils  of  the  two  up- 
per classes  exclusively,  and  in  presence  of  a  teacher. 

Vacations:  three  weeks  in  summer,  in  dog-days;  and  one  week  at  the 
three  great  festivals,  (Easter,  Whitsuntide,  Christmas.)  The  sjtudy  hours 
of  the  evening  must  be  devoted  to  a  reciew  of  the  day's  lessons ;  those 
of  Saturday  to  a  review  of  the  week's  lessons  ;  and  the  teachers  have  to 
review  with  the  pupils,  not  only  at  the  close  of  any  convenient  section, 
but  regularly  at  the  end  of  every  month. 

A  normal  school  hr  female  teachers  has  been  lately  established  in  Cal- 
lenberg,  (by  the  munificence  of  the  prince  of'Schoenburg,  the  same  who 
has  founded  before  the  female  normal  school  in  Droissig,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Saxony,)  and  admits  young  jadies  of  seventeen  to  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  The  length  of  the  course  is  not  yet  fi^ed.  Families 
and  principals  of  private  schools  are  allowed  by  government  to  employ 
the  graduates  of  that  school :  the  former,  (the  families,)  for  educating 
their  children  until  the  tenth  year  of  age,  without  distinction  of  sex,  in 
all  branches ;  but  fi-om  the  10th  year,  only  for  their  girls^  in  all  branch- 
es, excluding  religion.  The  latter,  (private  schools,)  may  employ  them 
only  for  teaching  their  female  pupils  in  the  lower  and  middle  class,  and 
in  the  latter  class  with  the  exception  of  religion.  Whether  and  to  what 
extent  they  may  be  employed  in  public  schools,  (i  e.,  either  in  girl  schools, 
or  in  elementary  classes  of  mixed  schools,)  will  be  later  determined  by 
our  government,  vStcT  some  more  observation  and  experience.  I  may 
add  here,  that,  in  some  districts  of  Prussia  the  government  has  been  com- 
pelled, by  want  of  teachers,  to  establish  normal  courses  of  one  year,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  three. 

4.  Rkal  Schools,  (higher  burgher  schools.)  These  are  of  a  rela- 
lively  new  dater    Formerly,  all  boys  of  the  middle  classes  in  towns, 
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With  the  means  needed  for  a  better  education,  were  sent  to  the  old  Latin 
schools ;  more  recently  to  the  lower  gymnasium,  (Quarta  and  Tertia,  with 
the  progymnasium  or  Sexta  and  Quinta,)  and  were  equally  instructed 
with  such  boys  as  had  to  acquire  a  classical  education  for  professional 
studies  in  the  university.  Peace  and  the  increase  of  wealth,  together 
with  the  increased  demand  for  an  education  in  modem  languages  and 
mathematics,  called  forth  the  frequent  establishment  of  these  schools, 
(corresponding  to  the  English  "high  schools.'*)  Where  an  actual  real 
school  was  not  yet  possible,  parallel  classes  were  joined  to  the  gymna- 
siums. Tn  these  the  first  real  class  corresponds  to  the  second  class  in  the 
gymnasium.  Instead  of  Lat'n  and  Greek,  other  branches  are  more  par- 
ticularly taught, — some  in  common. 

Even  in  Saxony,  the  real  schools  are  of  a  somewhat  different  stamp 
and  standing;  but  all  have  the  same  object,  of  giving  a  higher  education 
to  such  as  do  not  want  a  classical  education.  In  some  modem  languages, 
ie.,  French  and  English,  prevail  more  than  in  others;  but  German, 
mathematical  and  natural  knowledge,  history,  geography,  and  drawing, 
are  essential  branches  in  all.  These  schools  have  no  systematical  con- 
nection with  the  burgher  schools,  as  has,  e.  ^.,  the  Free  Academy  in  New 
York.  They  admit  boys  of  aH  ages  and  towns,  if  they  pass  the  examina- 
tion, which  requires  a  good  elementary  education.  But  this  point  has 
been  often  reached  by  boys  of  good  family,  with  the  help  of  private 
tuition,  at  the  eleventh  year,  as  well  as  by  others  at  the  fourteenth.  This 
was,  at  least,  the  case  hitherto,  and  a  boy  destined  for  a  higher  education 
is  expected  to  be  early  in  advance  of  his  common  school  brethren  of  the 
same  age. '  For  this  purpose  schools  of  a  higher  aim  have  generally  pre- 
paratory classes,  so  that  many  gymnasiums  are  frequented  'even  by  boys  of 
eight  years  in  a  fifth  or  sixth  class,  whilst  the  gymnasium  contains  prop- 
erly but  four  classes. 

The  real  school  in  Leipzig  is  divided  into  four  classes,  the  last  of  which 
comprises  boys  of  eleven  to  fourteen  years.  Other  real  schools  go  fur- 
ther down,  and  thus  serve  as  common  schools.  The  complete  Prussian 
real  schools  have  six  classes,  even  with  a  two  years'  course  in  the  high- 
est There  has  been,  as  yet,  much  experimenting  w^h  this  sort  of 
schools,  or,  rather,  in  every  state,  province,  or  town,  that  organization 
has  been  adopted  which  seemed  best  according  to  the  views  of  the  chief 
founder,  or  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  or,  under  unfa- 
vorable circumstances,  the  only  practicable  one.  In  Prussia  the  Latin 
has  been  retained,  (in  some  schools  only  in  the  lower  classes ;)  in  other 
states,  (Saxony,)  it  is  entirely  superseded  'by  French  and  English ;  in 
Austria  neither  is  Latin  taught,  nor  is  French  or  English  obligatory ; 
and  mathematical,  technical,  (drawing,)  and  natural  knowledge  are  the 
chief  points. 

The  real  schools  are,  generally,  a  part  of  the  burgher  school  system  in 
the  towns,  and  hence  supported  by  the  school  money  paid  by  the  pupils, 
and  if  that  does  not  cover  the  expenses,  by  the  municipal  council.     Only 
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when  thej  are  a  collateral  branch  of  a  royal  gymnasium,  do  they  stand 
immediately  under  the  government 

The  "  hohere  tochtersschulen^^^  (higher  girls'  schools,)  are  co-ordinate  to 
the  real  schools,  though  rather  rare  as  yet,  and  established  only  by 
wealthy  municipalities  or  by  private  enterprise. 

There  is  another  class  of  schools  which  come  very  near  the  real  schools, 
though  they  have  a  more  professional , denomination.  I  mean  the  com- 
tnerelal  schools^  handeUschulen,  In  all  of  them  modem  languages,  with 
letter  writing,  arithmetic,  book  keeping,  laws  of  exchange,  etc.,  are  the 
chief  branches.  The  two  largest  are  in  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  partly  pre- 
paratory, aiming  at  the  same  higher  education  for  which  the  real  schools 
are  founded,  and  partly  for  mercantile  apprentices,  who  are,  by  the  re« 
cent  resolution  of  the  corporation  of  merchants  (in  Dresden,  etc.,)  which 
founded  and  supports  the  school,  obliged  to  attend,  during  their  appren- 
ticeship, (generally  four  years,)  for  several  hours  a  day.  Smaller  towns, 
e.  g.,  Zwickau,  Grimma,  etc.,  follow  the  example,  and  have  imposed  the 
same  obligation.  Many  or  most  boys  of  the  real  school,  e.  g.,  in  Leipzig, 
are  preparing,  too,  ibr  a  mercantile  pursuit 

6.  Industrial  Schools,  gewerhschulen.  There  are  technical  institu- 
tions, preparing  for  mechanical  and  chemical  trades,  commonly  with  the 
addition  of  a  school  for  journeymen  masons,  and  carpenters,  architectu- 
ral,) and  also  for  journeymen,  i  e.,  such  as  have  finished  their  apprentice- 
ship in  other  trades,  (millers,  dyers,  tanners,  etc.)  The  lower  classes  are 
attended  also  by  such  as  want  a  real  education  of  a  more  general  kind, 
(German,  French,  drawing,  mathematical  and  natural  science.). 

We  have  had«uch  schools  in  the  industrial  districts  of  Saxony,  (Chem- 
nitz, Plauen,  Zittau,)  but  by  far  the  best,  and  now,  I  hear,  the  only  one, 
in  the  first  named,  greatest  industrial  town  of  Saxony,  (for  machine 
building,  cotton  weaving,  dyeing,  hosiery,  etc.,)  which,  on  this  account, 
has  no  real  school.  Drawing,  chemistry,  and  machine  building,  are  the 
chfef  bhinches,  with  an  agricultural  department  The  school  has  two 
collateral  courses,  of  which  the  one  is  for  machinists,  and  has  one  class 
more  than  the  other,  which  is  for  chemistry,  (agriculturalists,)  etc.* 

The  industrial  schools  of  Prussia  have  a  lower  standing  and  somewhat 
different  organization :  the  real  schools  of  Austria,  with  their  technical 
character,  are  somewhat  similar. 

It  must  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  that  our  Sunday  SchooUy  estab- 
lished in  most  towns,  are  for  apprentices  and  journeymen,  and  to  afford 
a  more  practical  education.     Hence  they  are  essentially  drawing  schools. 

Besides,  we  have,  in  the  mountainous  districts  about  Ghemnitz,  Anna- 
berg,  etc.,  a  considerable  number  of  schools  for  laee  making^  lately  im- 
proved and  increased  by  government  But  I  am  not  aware  that  many 
industrial  schools  of  this  kind,  though  they  abound  in  Belgium,  do  exist 
in  Saxony  for  any  other  manufacture.  Freiberg  has  a  sewing  school,  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty  girls,  fix)m  the  seventh  year  upward ;  yearly  in- 
come four  hundred  thalers.     And  a  straw  working  school,  with  one  hun- 

*For  the  plan  of  Iccboob  aee  American  Journal  of  Edacation,  Vol.  IV.,  No.  10,  p.  2GB. 
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dred  and  eighty  children  fipom  the  fifth  year  of  age,  (two-thirds  boys,) 
who  earn  five  or  six  groschen  a  week, — ^both  supported  by  the  ^''Frau&n- 
tereitiy'^  (**  female  association.") 

Improvement  in  agricultural  concerns  is  cared  for  by  economical  asso- 
ciations of  the  various  districts,  (exhibitions,  etc.,)  which  I  should  not 
mention  here,  if  they  had  not  made  a  beginning  in  influencing  the 
schools  by  establishing,  in  connection  with  some  village  schools,  addi- 
tional lessons  in  natural  knowledge,  granting  physical  apparatus,  etc 

Arboriculture  and  horticulture  have  been  taught  hitherto  in  many 
village  schools,  and  should  be  in  aU. 

6.  The  Polttechnical  School  Besides  the  polytechnic  school,  prop- 
erly so  called,  (for  Engineering  of  all  sorts  and  chemistry,)  it  comprises  an 
architectural  school,  (bcmgewerkentehule^)  and  a  school  for  drawing  and  clay 
modeling,  {eeiehnen  und  thanmodelliren,)  The  lessons  of  the  last  division 
are  exclusively  devoted  to  these  branches ;  in  two  sections,  with  two  teach- 
ers, (from  eight  to  twelve  and  two  to  six ;)  those  of  the  architectural  school 
in  three  classes,  {repetenten,  higher  and  lower,)  comprise : — ornamental 
and  architectural  drawing,  architecture,  doctrine  of  projection,  perspect- 
ive, machinery,  mathematics,  Grerman,  natural  philosophy,  carpentry, 
masonry,  and  engraving,  (lessons  from  eight  to  twelve  and  two  to  four, 
of  two  hours  each,)  with  seven  teachers. 

The  proper  school  consists  of  a  lower,  (three  classes,)  and  a  higher  di- 
vision, (two  classes,)  the  latter  of  which  is  the  highest  technical  academy 
in  Saxony,  with  twenty-one  teachers.  In  the  lower  division  (from  eight 
to  twelve  and  two  to  six ;  with  from  seven  to  eight  in  the  morning,  on 
most  days,  for  French  and  English.)  The  studies  are  German,  French, 
English,  algebra,  stereometry,  analytical  geometry,  experimental  physics, 
mechanics,  mineralogy,  projecting,  theoretical  and  technical  chemistry, 
engraving,  {sUinsehnitt,)  mechanical  technology,  perspective,  general 
architecture,  ornamental  and  architectural  drawing.  In  the  afternoons 
of  modt  days,  surveying,  projecting  of  parts  of  machines,  and  chemical 
exercises  in  the  laboratory. 

In  the  higher  division:  (from  eight  to  twelve  and  from  two  to  six; 
and  on  four  days  also  from  twelve  to  one  for  English;)  the  studies 
are  higher  mathematics,  physics,  practical  economy,  book  keeping,  Eng- 
lish ;  projecting  of  machines,  mechanical  technology,  mechanics,  astrono- 
my, geodesy,  building  of  bridges,  etc. ;  geognosy,  drawing,  chemical  ex- 
ercisea  There  are,  at  present,  in  the  higher  division  about  twenty  stu- 
dents ;  in  the  lower  about,  sixty.  The  architectural  school  has  eighty* 
three,  and  the  drawing  school  thirty-one  pupils. 

7.  Thb  MiNiNO  AcAOBMT  in  Freiberg,  (founded  November  I3th  1765,) 

with  filly  students  fitun  Saxony,  fifty  more  fr^m  the  other  German  states, 

and  twenty-seven  fix>m  all  parts  of  the  world,  viz.,  seven  from  England, 

seven  fix>m  the  United  States,  two  ttom  Chili,  one  from  Mexico,  one  firom 

New  Granada,  one  fit>m  Cordova  in  South  America,  one  from  Smyrna, 

one  from  Florence,  one  fiiHn  France,  one  from  Belgium,  one  from  Servia, 

one  from  Moscow,  one  fit>m  Warsaw,  one  firom  Lemberg, — one  hundred 
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and  twenty-seven  in  all^  more  than  ever  before, — ^with  ten  professors, 
(Breitbaupt,  Scheener,  Plattner,  Cotta,  junior,  etc) 

8.  The  Acadbmt  for  Agriculture  and  Forest  concerns  in  Tbarand 
near  Dresden,  a  well  known  school  of  good  reputation,  (Cotta,)  with 
about  one  hundred  students  of  various  nations. 

9.  The  Academy  of  Arts  in  Dresden,  (Schnorr,  Bendemann,  Rietschel.) 

10.  The  Musical  Observatory  in  'Liepzig,  (Mendelssohn.) 

11.  The  Suroical  Academy  in  Dresden,  training  surgeons  for  the 
army,  and  "  medicinae  prctcticos  ;"  but  not  doctors  of  medicine.  These 
must  have  studied  their  medical  (and  surgical)  course  in  the  university. 

12.  The  Architectural  Schools,  in  connection  with  the  polytech- 
nical  school  in  Dresden,  and  with  the  industrial  schoo^  in  Chemnitz. 

II.     Lbarmbo,  or  Sufbuor  Scboolb. 

The  gymnasia,  with  the  university  at  their  head,  are  the  seminaries  of 
classical  and  philosophical  learning  for  all  such  as  wish  to  be  clergymen, 
physicians,  state  officers,  judges,  and  teachers  of  higher  grade.  For  the 
course  in  the  gymnasia  may  be  substituted  private  education ;  but  this 
is  a  rare  case,  since  the  unavoidable  examination  in  one  of  them  for  en- 
tering  the  university,  (the  aMtuHmten-prufung  of  matvritaU-pruftinff^) 
makes  it  more  than  desirable  to  have  gone  through  all,  or,  at  least,  the 
higher  classes  of  the  gymnasium.  A  final  attendance  at  least,  on  the 
university  of  Leipzig  is  obligatory  on  every  Saxon  student,  with  papers 
from  any  other  German  university,  which  has  been  attended,  certifying 
such  attendance.  No  one  is  forced  to  the  examination,  or  to  leave  the 
university,  hence  we  have  had  some  rare  specimens  of  the  *^  old*^  and  the 
"  oldest"  student  in  Germany.  Foreigners  and  others  without  any  pro- 
fessional pretension  in  Saxony,  may  be  more  easily  matriculated,  and  are 
always  allowed  to  attend  the  lectures. 

Now  let  us  look  more  closely  at  these  institutions. 

The  gymnasia  of  Saxony  are  eleven ; — two  in  Dresden,  two  in  Leip- 
zig, one  each  in  Plauen,  Freiberg,  Zwickau,  Bautzen,  Zittau,  and  two  royal 
boarding  colleges  or  **  Fiirstenschulen,"  viz.,  in  Meissen,  (Mishia,)  and 
Grimma.  The  latter  are  the  oldest,  together  with  "  Schulpforta**  near 
Naumburg,  (since  1815,  a  Prussian  city)  are  of  old  celebrity.  They  were 
founded  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  in  secularized  cloisters,  and  have 
remained  until  this  time,  boarding  schools  of  about  the  same  character. 
Their  students  arc  most  of  them  free  scholars  from  all  parts  of  Saxony, 
according  to  a  strict  distribution  of  districts  and  towns.  Such  scholars 
cost  the  institution  about  a  hundred  thalers  each,  yearly.  The  expenses 
of  the  others  are,  of  course,  two  or  three  times  that  sum.  The  chief 
teachers  of  these  schools  have  the  title  of  professor.  After  that  pattern 
the  other  gymnasia,  (all  open  day  schools,)  were  .organized  out  of  the  old 
Latin  schools.  Most  of  them,  i  e.,  all  those  which  pressed  too  heavily  on 
the  municipal  funds  of  the  respective  towns,  by  an  increase  and  better 
pay  of  the  teachers,  have  lately  become  governmental  schools,  yet  with- 
out differing  from  their  richer  municipal  sisters  in  Dresden  and  Leipzig. 
Of  these  gymnasia  there  are  two ;  the  Cross- school  at  Dresden,  and  the 
Thomas-school  in  Leipzig,  which  have  a  large  number  of  free  scholars 
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boarding  in  the  school,  who  form  the  choir  of  the  Cross^church  and  St 
Thomas  church,  and  attend  all  ceremonies  connected  with  it,  as  publio 
funerals,  etc  All  others  pay  for  their  attendance,  in  progression,  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-four  thalers  a  yean  The  Vitzthum  gymnasium  in 
Dresden  is  a  private  foundation,  and  free  for  all  boys  of  the  Titzthum 
family,  and,  for  as  many  other  poor  boy&i  who  are  admitted  by  the  ad- 
ministrator  of  the  foundation,  a  Count  Vitzthum.  They  are  all  instruct- 
ed, fed,  and  clothed.  Being,  naturally,  for  a  limited  number  of  scholars, 
it  could  not  well  exist  of  itself,  though  the  capital  had  lain  two  hundred 
years,  and  thus  it  came  into  life  through  Blochman,  in  1829,  with  whose 
private  institution  it  was  conjoined  in  1829.* 

I  have  mentioned  before  that  a  gymnasium  contains  properly  but 
four  cla.sses,  which  are,  however,  subdivided  in  Upper  and  Lower  Prima, 
(the  first  and  highest,)  etc.,  which  are  combined  only  in  several  scientific 
subjects  or,  sometimes,  not  at  all,  so  that  a  gymnusiast  has,  in  fact,  to 
go  through  eight  classes.  To  those  four  chief  classes,  in  many  places^ 
preparatory  classes  are  added,  with  or  without  the  name  of  progymnasi- 
um;  hence  we  meet,  very  often,  with  a  Quinta  and  Sexta,  (sometimes 
again  subdivided,)  in  which  boys  arc  found  from  nine  to  thirteen  years. 
There  is  no  regular  year's  course  in  the  public  gymnasia;  a  "transloca- 
tion^ takes  place  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  but  only  the  higher  forms, 
or  the  better  portion  of  the  class,  is  transferred.  The  average  time  for 
passing  through  the  four  classes  of  the  gymnasium,  is  six  years :  but 
since  feeble  scholars  have,  with  this  kind  of  translocation,  little  chance 
even  of  mastering  all  the  studies  to  this  point,  in  many  schools  the  entrance 
of  the  upper  gymnasium,  (i  e.,  of  lower  Secunda,)  is  made  more  or  less 
decidedly  a  stumbling-stone  for  such  as  are  considered  not  talented 
enough  for  studying,  as  it  is  generally  called,  i  e.,  for  finishing  their 
classical  course  and  studying  a  profession  in  the  university.  Those  who 
have  come  as  &r  as  Prima,  will  always  pass  successfully  their  final  ex- 
amination, when  admitted  to  it  That  is,  the  private  examination ;  for 
the  public  .examination  of  the  various  classes  at  Easter  is  rather  an 
exhibition, — at  least  I  know  of  no  case  to  the  contrary ;  though  the 
certificate  then  given,  bears  testimony  to  the  degree  of  the  scholar^s  ma- 
turity, viz.,  satUy  (8.)  amnino,  (2.)  or  imprimis  dignus^  (1.)  There  is  no 
such  distinction  in  Prussia ;  the.  certificate  only  saying,  "  mature." 

Each  class  has  one  chief  teacher,  called  the  "  Ordinarius*'  of  that  class, 
who  gives  most  les.sons  in  it  However,  it  is  not  confined  to  him,  since, 
perhaps,  besides  one  or  two  more  teachers  even  in  classics,  it  oft  n  stud- 
ies mathematics,  religion,  French,  and  also  history,  with  as  many  differ- 
ent teachers,* 

*  It  may  be  pmper  10  mention  here,  that  a  second  public  gyranaaium  wm  intended  for. 
JDretden,  by  the  municipal  council,  by  making  the  well  known  private  gymnasium  of  Dr. 
Rraoae  a  public  concern.  Bnt  since  his  pnpilt  are  prepared  just  io  the  same  way,  so  far 
that  on  leayins  Prima,  (clas^  first )  they  paM  their  examination  »ucce«8fally  elsewhere,  (io 
Saiuny  or  Prussia,)  he  refused  the  honor,  because  be  did  not  wish  to  give  np  his  right  of  sp- 
pointing  his  own  teachers. 

1 8orae  weeks  sgo,  a  number  of  citizens  of  the  anivsrsity  town  of  Marburf  in  Hasse  Cw- 
•el,  petitioned  government  to  have  bat  tweiuy-four  ies^ous,  (one  boor  each,)  a  week  pre> 
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The  gymnlsia  are,  as  is  well  known,  pre-eminent! j  classical  schools, 
two-thirds  of  the  thirty  lessons  being  devoted  to  Latin  and  Greek.  Form- 
erly the  classics  were  explained  in  Latin  in  Prima  and  Secunda,  but  the 
custom  of  speaking  Latin  is  gradually  dying  out ;  yet  writing  Latin  in 
translating  and  free  compositions,  is  still,  and  will  be,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  a  chief  point.  The  writing  of  Qreek  is  confined  to  translating 
from  the  German,  and,  chiefly  used  for  impressing,  more  decidedly  the 
manifold  niceties  and  intricacies  of  Greek  grammar.  Since  the  time 
which  called  forth  the  organization  of  real  schools,  a  continual  warfare 
has  been  going  on  between  classical  and  ''  real**  education ;  and,  in  the 
year  1848,  (some  years  before  that  time  an  oppositional  association,  the 
'*  gymnasial  verein"  in  Dresden,  had  been  founded  and  most  skillfully 
conducted  by  Kochly,  then  teacher  of  the  gymnasium  in  Dresden,  and, 
since  1 849,  professor  of  classical  literature  in  Zurich,)  when  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  opposition  came  to  an  outbreak  and  gained  the  victory,  and 
the  gymnasia  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  giving  up  their  old  classical 
character  and  fame.  Though,  however,  many  improvements  were  made 
in  conseque^nce,  especially  in  allowing  more  space  to  mathematics,  and  in 
sweeping  off  a  good  deal  of  philological  dust  by  a  more  cursory  and  less 
stationary  method  of  reading,  still  the  gymnasia  remained  chiefly  devoted 
to  classical  learning.  It  has  become  the  general  opinion,  that  the  found- 
ing of  the  real  schools  places  the  gymnasia  in  a  proper  and  fully  justified 
position,  since  they  sierve  no  longer  as  high  schools  for  all,  and  should  b4 
no  longer  exposed  to  the  enmity  of  those  who  want  another  education  for 
their  children,  because  the  latter  have  now  but  to  choose  between  a  reaf 
school,  a  commercial  school,  or  an  industrial  schooL 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  number  of  persons  connected  with  a  gymnasi 
um,  I  take  the  first  report  at  hand  of  the  gymnasium  in  Plauen. 

I  find  there : 

(a.)  Schul  commission,  (school  committee ;)  including  (1,)  the  superin- 
tendent (of  churches  and  schools  in  the  diocese)  of  Plauen ;  (2,)  a  city 
counselor,  (lawyer ;)  (3,)  another  city  counselor,  (a  bookseller ;)  (4,)  an 
attorney. 

(b.)  Teachers : 

(1,)  the  rector ;  (2,)  the  conrector,  (subrector,  prorector ;)  (8,)  the  col- 
lega  III.,  called  Tertius;  (4,)  coUega  lY.,  called  Quartus;  (6,)  collega  V., 
or  Quintus ;  (6,)  the  mathematicus ;  (7,)  the  teacher  of  religion.  (All 
these  teachers  are  called  professors  in  Meissen,  in  Grimma,  and  in  all  gym- 
nasia of  Southern  Germany ;)  (8,)  the  teacher  of  French ;  (9,)  the  Col- 
laborator or  Adjunctus.  In  schools  with  many  pupils  or  more  classes  the 
number  of  Adjuncti  is  increased  ad  libitum.*  The  number  of  students 
varies  fi*om  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  three  hundred. 

■cribad  in  th«  gymnmsia,  with  only  four  prescribed  (not  optioiwl}  afudiei,  vis.,  Latia, 
Greek,  hlitorj,  (with  geography,)  and  matheinatioa,  which  should  be  the  only  sabjects 
of  ejcamination ;  farther,  that  all  these  braoches  should  be  taught  In  the  lower  claases  by 
the  ^*  Ordinaries"  of  each  class,  and  likewise  in  the  higher  daases,  but  these,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  mathematics;  finally,  that  opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  Isam  ths  modem  Ian. 
guages,  but  at  the  option  of  the  parents. 
*The  gymnasium  in  Stuugart,  (Wurtemburg,)  with  five  hundred  pupils,  has  ton  olasNS 
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HI6TORI0AL. 

Thb  emperor  Henry  I  erected,  in  980,  on  the  Elbe,  the  stronghold  of 
Meissen,  to  protect  the  eastern  frontier  of  Germany  against  the  inroads 
on  the  part  of  the  neighboring  Slavonic  tribes.  He  annexed  a  territory 
to  that  fortress,  appointed  a  margrave  to  represent  him  there,  and  in  this 
way  the  margraviate  of  Meissen  came  into  existence.  In  1046,  the  em- 
peror Henry  HI  invested  with  the  margraviate  the  earl  Dedo  II,  of 
Wettin,  who  is  the  ancestor  of  the  present  reigning  houses  in  the  kingdom, 
as  well  as  in  the  grand-duchy  and  duchies  of  Saxony.  The  powerful 
duchy  of  Saxony  (the  present  Hanover,  Westphalia,  etc.,)  was  dismem- 
bered in  1179,  when  duke  Henry  the  Lion  was  outlawed  on  account  of 
his  fulony,  and  the  duke  Bernard,  of  Ascania,  invested  with  the  north- 
eastern part  and  the  electoral  privileges.  In  1422  the  electoral  line  of  the 
Ascania  house  became  extinct,  and  the  emperor  Sigismund  now  conferred 
that  part  of  the  ancient  duchy  of  Saxony  upon  the  margrave  Frederic  of 
Meissen,  who  assumed  the  title  of  elector  of  Saxony.  He  was  followed 
in  1428  by  his  son  Frederic  II,  the  Meek,  who  died  in  1464,  leaving 
behind  two  sons,  Ernest  and  Albert  Ernest  succeeded  his  father  as 
elector,  and  resided  in  Wittenberg;  he  ceded  the  ancient  margraviate  of 
Meissen  (comprising  also  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  and  part  of  Thuringia,)  to 
his  younger  brother  Albert,  who  took  his  residence  in  Dresden.  Ernest's 
grandson,  John  Frederic,  surnamed  the  Generous,  having  taken  up  arms 
against  the  emperor,  nnd  for  this  reason  been  deposed  in  1547,  Albert's 
grandson,  Maurice,  was  invested  with  the  electorate,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  obliged  to  cede  to  the  deposed  elector  and  his  descendants  the  dis- 
tricts of  Weimar,  Jena,  Eisenach,  Gotha,  etc.,  to  which,  in  1554,  was 
added  that  of  Altcnburg.  In  this  way  the  Saxon  grand-duchy  and 
duchies,  ruled  by  the  descendants  of  Ernest  and  of  John  Frederic, 
respectively,  came  into  existence. 

All  these  duchies  may  be  considered  as  members  of  one  body,  as  well 
geographically  (though  partly  disconnected)  as  nationally  and  politically, 
(in  spite  of  differences. in  interests  and  institutions.)  The  same  view  may 
be  taken  of  their  educational  estab1ishment&  The  schools  in  all  these 
countries  were  originally  organized  on  the  same  plan,  and  both  ele- 
mentary and  higher  instruction  were  based  on  similar  principles.  This 
was  not  only  the  natural  result  of  a  similar  development  of  public  and 
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private  life  under  goTemments  connected  by  fiunily  ties,  but  also  of  his- 
toric incidents  and  direct  official  interference.  The  two  causes  which 
mainly  produced  this  result  were :  the  ecclesiastical  reformation  in  the 
16th  century,  and  the  school  edict  of  Ernest  the  Pious  in  the  second  half 
of  the  17th  century 

puBuo  msTBUonoir. 

The  schools  in  the  Saxon  duchies,  (except  a  few  whose  existence  ean 
be  traced  back  to  the  middle  ages,)  originated  in  the  great  Church  refor- 
mation, which  influenced  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  people  roost 
decidedly,  and  which  was  carried  through  in  Thuringia  and  the  Saxon 
countries  on  the  same  principles,  with  the  same  objects  in  view,  by  the 
same  means,  and  by  the  same  men.  The  Reformation  was  introduced  in 
the  county  of  Henneberg,  and  church  as  well  as  school  was  oi^anized  in 
the  same  manner,  though  that  district  was  at  that  time  still  independent; 
and  only  became  later  a  part  of  the  Saxon  duchies  in  consequence  of 
&mily  treaties^ 

More  important  for  the  homogeneous  organization  of  the  schools  in 
Thuringia,  was,  however,  the  energetic  activity  of  duke  Ernest  the  Pious, 
the  main  .features  of  whose  plans  will  be  found  in  the  following  sketch  of 
the  development  of  the  schools  in  the  duchy  of  Qotha.  But  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  Ernest's  decrees  and  institutions  extended  their  direct 
influence  over  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  present  Saxon  duchies  and 
grand-duchies,  particularly  over  Meiningen,  Ooburg,  Gotha,  and  Alten- 
burg ;  and  that  they  indirectly  influenced  the.  remaining  portion,  viz., 
the  duchy  of  Weimar-Eisenach,  whose  government  adopted  them  as 
models  for  their  own  school-legislature. 

Recently  a  marked  progression  in  the  organization  and  tendencies  of  the 
public  school  has  become  visible,  yielding  not  only  to  the  diemands  of 
modem  pedagogy  in  regard  to  the  objects  and  methods  of  teaching,  but 
also  giving  the  school  a  greater  independence  of  the  church.  The  revised 
common  school  law  of  Saxe-GU>tha,  ordained  July  1,  1868,  not  only  as- 
serts and  enforces  the  obligations  of  parents,  guardians  and  tutors  to  see 
that  the  children  uhder  their  care  are  not  left  without  the  instruction 
given  in  common  schools,  the  minimum  which  every  adult  citizen  must 
have,  but  provides  wisely  and  effectually  for  the  establishment,  instruc- 
tion, supervision,  and  support  of  these  schools  in  every  neighborhood. 

The  four  Saxon  Duchies,  with  a  population  of  764,372  on  an  area  of  3,679 

square  miles,  had  in  1864 — 

1,365  PrimaTy  schools,  with  123,657  pupils,  under  1,651  teachers. 
27  Secondary  schools,  with  6,324  scholars,  under  295  professors. 
1  University,  with  67  professors,  and  416  students  in  the  four  faculties, 
viz.,  131  in  the  clergy,  81  in  law,  69  in  medicine,  and  135  in  phi- 
losophy. 
34  Special  schools,  viz.,  7  elementary  teachers*  seminaries,  and  1  class  in 
university  for  secondary  teachers;  6  schools  of  apriculture ;  1  of  for- 
estry; 2  of  architecture ;  1  of  pharmacy;   4  of  trades;    lofmusio; 
2  of  commerce;    1  for  the  blind;    2  for  deaf-mutes;  7  orphan  asy- 
lums ;  10  kindergarten  and  in&nt  schools ;  and  a  large  number  of 
private  schools  for  girls. 
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HISTOBT — TBRRITOBT — ^POPULATION. 

Altenburg  was  ceded  to  the  deposed  elector  John  Frederic^  by  Mau- 
rice, in  1554.  Duke  Ernest  the  Pious  inherited  it  in  1672,  and  when  his 
seven  sons  divided  the  dominions,  the  eldest,  duke  Frederic  of  Gotha, 
obtained  Altenburg.  Qotha  and  Altenburg  were  united  from  1680  to 
1826.  By  the  arrangements  agreed  upon  in  1826,  on  the  pai*t  of  the 
three  reigning  Saxon  dukes,  the  duke  Frederic  of  Hildburghausen  ceded 
his  duchy  to  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  acquired  instead  of  it  the  wealthy 
duchy  of  Altenburg.  He  died  in  1834;  his  son  and  successor,  Joseph, 
abdicated  in  1848  in  favor  of  his  brother,  duke  George,  who  died  in  1858. 
The  present  reigning  duke  is  Ernest  I,  the  son  of  the  latter. 

The  executive  authority  is  divided  into  three  departments :  the  min- 
istry of  the  Ducal  House,  the  ministry  of  the  Interior  and  of  Justice,  the 
ministry  of  Finance.  Legislation  is  vested  in  a  Chamber  composed  of 
24  representatives,  8  of  which  are  chosen  by  the  nobility,  8  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  towns,  and  8  by  those  of  rural  districts.  The  Chamber  meets 
every  three  years,  and  the  deputies  arc  elected  for  two  sessions. 

With  an  area  of  509  English  square  miles,  the  duchy  had  137,883  in- 
habitants in  1861,  who  are  all  Protestants,  except  about  300  Roman 
Catholics. 

HTSTORIOAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

A  great  interest  in  education  has  always  been  shown ;  and  the  regula- 
tion of  1705  says  ^*  that  little  children  should  be  taught,  before  they  are 
sent  to  any  school,*'  and  **yet  their  little  weak  heads  should  not  be 
overburdened  and  thus  tired  out  and  enfeebled.**  From  the  same  in- 
terest originated  recently — to  speak  first  of  purely  educational  establish- 
ments— the  institute  to  guard  little  children,  called  *^the  Amelia  in- 
stitute," in  Altenburg,  founded  on  Pestalozzi's  principles  in  1835,  by 
duchess  Amelia,  born  duchess  of  Wiirtemberg,  for  eighty  poor  children 
of  three  to  six  years  old,  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions,  espe- 
cially of  the  ducal  family,  the  children  receiving  also  food  free ;  another 
institute  of  that  kind  in  Kahla,  (where  the  children  have  to  pay  5  pfen- 
nigs a  day  for  food,)  and  a  Kindergarten  for  about  80  children  of  the 
higher  classes  of  society ;  lastly,  the  Kindergarten  in  Ronneberg,  (15 
children,)  and  Altenburg,  (50  children,  12  thalers  a  year,  each.)  Similar 
to  the  former  are  the  industrial  schools  for  children  of  poor  parents,  the 
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object  being  to  accustom  the  children  to  regular  labor  and  to  earn  some 
money.  There  is  one  in  Altenburg  for  100  boys,  (maintained  by  legacies,) 
who  work  every  afternoon  three  hours,  and  may  earn  2  pfennigs  an 
hour,  and  another  one  for  100  girls,  under  the  protection  of  duchess 
Agnes ;  in  Orlamiinde  are  two  schools  of  this  chiss  for  boys  and  girls, 
maintained  by  the  town  council ;  in  Kahia  one  for  40  girls,  maintained 
by  the  ladies*  association  ;  in  Roda  one  during  the  Winter  for  girls,  by  a 
similar  association ;  in  Ronneburg  one  for  boys  and  girls  by  the  town 
council.  The  asylum,  *'  George  and  Mary  house,"  is  a  kind  of  agricul- 
tural colony,  on  a  piece  of  ground  near  Altenburg  presented  by  duke 
George  and  his  duchess  Maria ;  it  was  opened  in  1855  ;  the  ladies  of  the 
**  Maria  association  "  have  charged  themselves  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  pupils ;  the  results  have  been  satis&ctory  so  far. 

All  the  schools  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  consistory,  con- 
sisting of  a  chairman,  three  ecclesiastic,  and  two  secular  counselors.  The 
former  visit,  once  in  every  four  years,  every  ephoralty.  The  minister  is 
the  local  inspector  in  the  country^  the  ephor  in  a  town ;  they  give  a  de- 
tailed report  every  year. 

In  the  463  villages,  with  92,173  inhabitants,  there  are  166  common 
schools,  with  14,867  children  of  from  6  to  14  years  of  age.  They 
receive  instruction  in :  Religion,  (sacred  history,  the  Bible,  Luther^s  cat- 
echism and  Bible  verses,  hymns ;)  German  language,  (reading,  writing, 
declamation,  composition ;)  arithmetic,  (the  four  fundamental  operations 
in  whole  numbers  and  fractions ;  simple  rule  of  three ;)  geography, 
(topography  of  the  district,  of  the  country,  of  Germany,  description  of 
the  earth,  sacred  geography ;)  history,  (of  the  district,  of  the  country, 
of  Germany,  and  of  the  Reformation ;)  natural  history ;  singing,  (hymns, 
popular  songs ;)  drawing,  (house,  and  field  utensils,  &c)  The  text-books 
are,  the  Bible,  and  in  many  schools,  Rauschenbusch's  sacred  history ;  the 
Altenburg  country  catechism,  with  Bible  verses,  by  Dr.  Von  Brocke, 
(307  verses  in  connection  with  the  different  sections  of  the  catechism ;) 
abridged  catechism  ;  hymn-book,  and  a  collection  of  63  excellent  lyrical 
poems,  called  Pearls  from  the  Evangelical  Treasury  of  Poems,  by 
Braune  ;  Runkwitz's  Reader,  for  the  common  sohools  in  the  duchy  of 
Altenburg,  1866,  with  an  appendix  containing  "Rudiments  of  German 
instruction  in  common  schools,"  1788,  also  models  for  letters,  and 
composition  of  business  transactions  and  16  popular  songs ;  Runkwitz*s 
*'The  Children's  Treasure,"  for  school  and  house ;  first  reader,  (analytic 
synthetic  speller,  with  pictures  to  81  normal  words,  and  "Three  words 
to  the  Teacher" — a  pedagogy  in  brief;)  second  reader,  (with  pictures,) 
1867;  Berthelt;  Jack  el;  Petermann;  Thomas's  pictures  from  life,  vol.  i, 
an  elementary  reading  and  writing  book,  with  "  elementary  instruction  on 
Jacotot's  principles ;  Doring's  Altenburg  choir  melodies  in  letters,  very 
peculiar  and  practical. 

In  the  ten  towns,  with  49,402  inhabitants,  there  are  6,941  school  chil- 
dren.   Altenburg  (with  18,398  inhabitants)  has  3  burgher-schools,  in  the 
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first  class  school  of  which,  Latin,  (Cses.,  b.  gall.,)  French,  (Charles  XII,) 
and  English,  (six  tales  of  Shakspeare,)  are  taught ;  (tuition  fee  in  first 
school,  9  to  15  thalers;  in  the  second,  four  thalers;  in  the  third,  2 
thalers;)  a  second  and  third  burgher  school  for  girls,  some  private 
schools,  and  the  Caroline  school,  a  State  institute  for  gir]&  The  burgher- 
schools  in  the  other  towns  are  similarly  organized,  yet  without  the  three 
class  system  ;  some  of  them  have  also  select  classes  for  Latin  and  French. 

The  law  of  July  16th,  1862,  prescribes  three  classes  of  salaries  of  the 
teachers  of  common  schools  in  the  country,  viz.,  260,  280,  and  200  thalers 
as  minima,  to  which  must  be  added  some  perquisites.  The  tuition  fee, 
not  less  than  1  thaler  a  year,  and  not  more  than  2  thalers,  is  collected 
by  the  district  The  teachers  in  towns  have  free  lodging,  or  an  equiv- 
alent in  money,  and  a  salary  of  200  thalers,  when  they  receive  their 
appointment,  250  after  12  years,  800  after  25  years  of  service.  The 
rectors^  salaries  reach  600  thalers.  The  genenU  school  fund  allows 
assistance  to  the  districts  which  can  not  afibrd  to  pay  the  minimum 
salary,  and  also  to  needy  teachers,  and  to  such  as  have  done  long  and 
di.stinguished  service.  The  salaries,  as  prescribed  by  the  law,  are  nearly 
every  where  raised,  in  some  places,  even  more.  The  pensions  of  the 
emeriti  amount  to  one-half,  in  some  cases  two-thirds  of  their  salaries. 

The  teachers  hare  joined  the  general  widows*  fund  of  the  officers  of 
State  since  1884;  the  assessment  is  8  per  cent  of  the  salary  ;  the  pen- 
sion of  the  widow  or  children  till  they  have  reached  their  21st  year, 
amounts  to  25  per  cent  of  the  salary.  The  widows  and  orphans  of 
teachers  receive  additional  assistance  from  the  funds  invested  for  that 
purpose  by  Superintendent  Braune,  originally  formed  from  the  profits  of 
a  book-publishing  business,  and  then  increased  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. A  relief  association  takes  care  of  unmarried  orphaned  daugh- 
ters of  teachers,  partly  by  regular  contributions  of  the  members,  who 
are  teachers,  partly  by  rich  charitable  contributions.  The  family  of 
every  teacher  receives,  immediately  after  his  death  about,  40  thalers  from 
a  burial  fund. 

The  Teachers'  Seminary  in  Altenburg  has  existed  since  1787.  The  sem- 
inary Is,  according  to  the  regulations  of  Sept  8d,  1858,  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  consistory  ;  the  course  lasts  three  years ;  instruction  is 
free,  so  are  lodging,  light,  fuel,  use  of  the  apparatus  and  library,  medical 
treatment  and  medicine ;  in  the  second  or  third  year,  25  thalers  is  paid 
to  each  pupil,  as  an  assistance  to  pay  their  board.  Worthy  pupils  are 
allowed  to  give  private  lessons.  Horticulture  and  gymnastics  are  taught, 
besides  the  usual  branches  of  instruction.  The  science  of  teaching  in- 
cludes: Elements  of  anthropology,  physiology,  and  pedagogy,  from  a 
Christian  point  of  view,  outlines  of  the  history  of  Christian  education, 
with  biographical  sketches,  and  extracts  of  the  laws  for  church  and 
school  l^e  principal  must  give  1 8,  and  each  of  the  four  teachers  28 
lessons  a  week.  Graduation  entitles  to  provisional  employment;  a 
second  examination,  two  years  later,  decides  the  qualification  for  a  per- 
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manent  employment  The  board  of  examiners  consists  of  the  teachers, 
the  commissioner  of  the  consistory  being  chairman.  Each  pupil  of  the 
seminary  is  bound  to  serve  for  two  years  as  a  teacher  wherever  the  consis- 
tory may  send  him  ;  he  who  wishes  to  be  excused  from  this  obligation, 
must  refund  the  25  thalers  a  year  and  other  cash  expenses  incurred  in 
his  behalf.  The  school  connected  with  the  sem'i nary  admits  100  chil- 
dren, and  is  in  great  favor.  The  regulation  of  July  16lh,  1861,  indicates 
the  degree  of  knowledge  which  is  required  of  candidates  for  adnussion, 
and  which  is  all  that  a  common  school,  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  in- 
struction, can  aim  at  The  way  in  which  they  qualify  themselves  is  left 
to  the  option  of  the  candidates ;  they  are,  however,  advised  to  apply  to 
clergymen  and  teachers  for  advice  and  assistance.  Clergymen  and 
teachers  who  intend  to  instruct  candidates  require  the  permission  of  the 
consistory.  The  number  of  pupils  of  the  seminar}^  is  32 ;  that  of  the 
candidates  is  fluctuating,  (there  were  80  in  the  Summer  of  1867.)  The 
beautiful  new  building,  for  which  the  State  granted  20,000  thalers,  has 
been  occupied  since  1861. 

The  decree  of  Dec.  6th,  1862,  contains  the  regulations  for  the  examin- 
ation of  head-masters.  Theologians  who  have  passed  their  examination, 
are  qualified  by  it  for  a  head-mastership ;  those  theologians  whose  cer- 
tificates bear  the  grade  three  or  four,  are  submitted  to  the  examination 
for  a  head-mastership,  when  they  will  obtain  the  eligibility  for  a  rectorate 
(principalshlp  of  a  burgher-school.)  Permission  to  be  examined  is  also 
given  to  those  theologians  who  have  not  passed  the  preliminary  examin- 
ation ;  also  to  those  who  can  prove  that,  though  not  graduates  from  a  gym- 
nasium, they  have  devoted  themselves,  during  two  years,  to  such  studies 
at  a  university  as  are  prescribed  for  common  school  teachers.  The  con- 
sistory constitutes  the  board  of  examiners,  to  whom  the  candidates  are 
required  to  send  answers  to  one  or  more  scientific  questions  given 
them.  Then  follows  the  written  examination  in  questions  which  princi- 
pally refer  to  the  teaching  in  the  higher  class  of  burgher-schools,  and  is 
followed  by  the  practical  examination,  when  the  candidate  is  required  to 
give  a  trial-lesson  in  one  of  the  classes  of  the  burgher-school  in  Alten- 
burg  on  a  prescribed  subject  Those  candidates  who  have  not  passed 
the  examination  in  theology,  are  allowed  to  give  lessons  in  religion,  only 
when  their  examination  for  the  head-mastership,  at  their  own  request, 
included  the  knowledge  of  the  church  doctrine. 

The  holydays  last  (with,  a  few  local  modifications)  from  Saturday  before 
Palinarum  to  Thursday  after  Easter  ;  from  Saturday  before  Whitsuntide 
to  Wednesday  after ;  from  Christmas  eve  to  the  Saturday  before  the  7th 
of  January;  harvest  vacation  in  town  schools,  four  weeks;  in  country 
schools,  six  weeks,  including  two  weeks  half  holydays,  i.  e.  school  is  kept 
in  the  morning,  from  6  to  8  for  the  first  class,  and  from  8  to  10  for  the 
second  class.  These  holydays  may  be  given  in  the  time  of  potato 
harvest,  or,  (in  the  forest,)  of  the  berry  picking,  or  be  eight  to  fourteen 
days  extended,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  sunerintendent     Fur- 
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thur,  at  Kirmes,  fO"r  days ;  Carnival,  two  days ;  Gregorius  festivity,  one 
to  two  days.     The  day  preceding  a  church  holyday  is  a  half  holyday. 

A  regulation  for  the  teachers  was  issued,  Oct.  11th,  1825,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  might  facilitate  the  necessary  cooperation  of  ministers 
and  teachers  to  attain  this  important  object,  viz.,  a  Christian,  religious, 
and  moral  education  of  the  people  by  church  and  school. 

The  supplementary  (Forthildungs)  schools,  liberally  assisted  by  the 
State,  are  open  to  every  youth  who  has  partaken  of  the  first  communion. 
The  pupils  must  pay  a  contribution  to  the  library  fund  on  being 
admitted,  and  receive  in  return  many  instruments,  as  mathematical 
boxes,  and  on  leaving,  generally  a  valuable  book.  The  school  in  Alten- 
burg  was  founded  in  1825.  Fourteen  teachers  give,  every  week,  30 
lessons,  in  4:  class-rooms,  in  :  Writing,  arithmetic,  German  language^ 
(oral  and  written,)  history,  geography,  natural  sciences,  geometry,  mod. 
eling,  free  hand  drawing,  geometrical  drawing.  The  French  language 
has  been  dropped.  The  scientific  instruction  is  given  by  five  teacher^ 
on  the  first  four  days  of  the  week  firom  5,  P.  M.,  18  lessons  in  3  classes; 
instruction  in  drawing  and  modeling  during  the  daytime,  mostly  on 
Sunday,  before  and  after  church  service  in  the  morning.  From  its 
foundation  till  June,  1868,  there  have  been  2,234  pupils,  some  of 
them  having  attended  lessons  for  5  years.  Yide  *^  Contributions  from 
the  Osterland,"  in  which  the  Jate  counselor  Lange  used  to  write  about 
that'  school,  whose  directing  spirit  he  had  been  for  thirty-six  years.  Un- 
der the  same  direction  was  the  agricultural  Winter  school ;  2  classes ; 
12j-  lessons  a  week  in  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  orthography,  com- 
position, book-keeping,  agricultural  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  geom- 
etry, surveying,  and  leveling;  tuition  fee,  4  to  7'thalers.  There  are  sim- 
ilar institutes  in  the  eight  towns  of  the  duchy,  (approaching  nearest  to  the 
Altenburg  school  is  that  in  Ronneburg,  then  follows  Kahla,  where  also 
stenography  and  French  are  taught,  then  Eisenberg,)  and  others  in  vil* 
lages,  where  there  are  at  least  Sunday-schools. 

Private-schools. — Schools  for  children  of  the  educated  classes  are :  The 
"family -school"  in  Altenburg,  established  by  an  association-  of  several 
families,  animated  by  the  principle  that  there  should  be  in  one  class  but 
a  moderate  number  of  girls,  of  nearly  equal  attainments,  (51  girls, 
in  4  classes,  with  7  teachers.)  Further,  Doll's  private  girls'-school  and 
educational  institute,  (61  boarders,  partly  foreigners,  55  day-scholars,  4 
classes,  and  a  Selecta,  8  male  and  8  female  teachers.)  The  Carolinum 
may  also  be  called  a  private-school,  named  after  the  duchess  Caroline, 
founded  (1810)  by  donations  of  the  duke  and  by  other  contributions  and 
presents.  It  is,  however,  essentially  a  State  school,  (4  classes  and  Se- 
lecta, with  20,  25,  20,  18,  5  female  pupils  respectively;  tuition  fee,  16  to 
34  thalers ;  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  natural  sciences,  French, 
English,  drawing,  and  needlework,  are  taught)  There  are,  besides;  a 
number  of  private-schools  for  boys,  for  girls,  or  for  both,  in  the  capital, 
and  in  other  towns.    There  are  two  boarding-schools  of  high  rank  for 
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boys  and  young  men,  whose  founders  were  educated  in  the  **  school  on 
the  forest- mountain,*^  the  institute  of  Frobel-Baropsch  in  Keilhau,  near 
Rudolstadt,  viz.,  Mattbia's  Institute  on  the  Frauenfels,  (lady's  rock,)  in 
Altenburg,  (10  teachers,  including  principal,  50  boarders,  80  day -scholars, 
in  7  classes,  3  of  which  correspond  to  classes  of  tbe  gymnasium  and  real- 
school,)  and  the  recently  established  Institute  of  Dr.  Schaffner  in  Gum- 
perda,  near  Kahla,  (board  and  tuition,  190  thalers.)  There  is  also  the 
mercantile  union  established  in  Altenburg,  in  1865,  a  commercial  school, 
3  classes,  24  hours  a  week ;  German,  French,  English,  penmanship,  mer- 
cantile arithmetic,  book-keeping,  clerkship,  knowledge  of  natural  products, 
mercantile  geography,  history  of  commerce ;  apprentices  of  members 
pay  1  thaler  admission  fee,  20  thalers  tuition  fee ;  others  pay  2  and  24 
thalers  respectively. 

Pf  classical  schools  the  duchy  has  (1,)  the  lyceum  atEisenburg,  changed 
in  1688,  by  duke  Christian,  from  a  schola  trivialis  into  a  schola  protin- 
eialis;  since  1864  a  State  school,  with  4  clas.ses  and  134  pupils,  and  just 
now  about  to  be  changed  into  a  progymnasium ;  (2,)  the  Frederic  gymna- 
sium in  Altenburg,  originally  the  Bartholomy  school,  founded  (1523)  as  a 
Latin  school,  made  a  gymnasium  in  1718,  a  State  school  in  1887,  has  5 
classes,  12  teachers,  and  189  pupils,  and  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
gymnasia  of  the  Saxon  countries. 
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HI8T0RT— OOVERKMEKT — TBRBTTORT — ^POPULATION. 

When  the  seven  sons  of  Ernest  the  Pious  divided  the  inherited  do- 
minions, duke  Albert  acquired  Coburg,  and  the  youngest  son,  John 
Ernest,  became  possessed  of  Saa]feld,  to  which,  in  1699,  when  the  line  of 
Albert  became  extinct^  the  principal  part  of  Coburg  was  annexed.  Jolfn 
Ernest  died  in  1729,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francis  Josias,  who 
in  1745  transferred  his  residence  from  Saalfeld  to  Coburg,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  duke  of  Coburg-Saalfeld.  The  duke  Ernest,  (1806-1844,) 
haying  been  in  the  active  military  service  of  Prussia,  was  deprived  of  his 
duchy  by  order  of  Napoleon,  who,  however,  subsequently  restored  it  to 
him  in  1807.  He  acquired,  in  1626,  from  the  division  after  the  death  of 
Frederic  IV,  (see  Saxe-Meiningen,)  the  duchy  of  Gotha.  The  present 
(1868)  duke  is  Ernest  II,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1844,  the  brother  of 
the  late  Prince  Albert,  consort  of  the  British  queen. 

The  fundamental  law  of  the  duchy  was  proclaimed  in  1852,  and  vests 
the  crown  in  duke  Ernest  II,  and  his  descendants,  or  these  failing,  in  the 
children  of  his  brother,  except  the  sovereign  or  heir-apparent  of  England. 
The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  two  separate  assemblies,  one  for  the 
province  of  Coburg  and  the  other  for  the  province  of  Gotha ;  the  former 
consists  of  eleven,  the  latter  of  nineteen  members,  chosen  every  four 
years,  in  as  many  electoral  districts,  by  the  direct  vote  of  all  the  inhab* 
itants.  Every  second  year  the  two  diets  unite  in  one  Chamber,  to  which 
Coburg  sends  seven,  and  Gotha  fourteen  members,  called  the  United 
Parliament,  which  meets  alternately  at  Coburg  and  Gotha. 

The  population  of  the  duchy  was  159,481  in  1861  (851  Catholics,  1,578 
Jews ;)  the  area,  816  English  square  miles. 

DUCHY  OF  GOTHA. 

The  schools  of  the  little  duchy  of  Gotha,  in  the  centre  of  Germany, 
have  long  attracted  the.  attention  of  educators  in  other  countries,  because 
much  has  been  done  by  a  succession  of  able  princes  in  favor  of  true 
popular  education. 

I.     ELEMENTARY  BOHOOLa 

A.  7*heir  HUtcry, — Our  first  information  of  the  existence  of  a  school 
in  €k>tha  bears  the  date  of  1299.  This  school  is  menUoned  in  connection 
with  Margaret  church,  which  existed  as  early  as  1254,  and  had  a  rector 
and  a  magister.     There  were  two  schools  in  Gotha  in  1827,  one  in  con* 
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nection  with  Margaret  church,  the  other  with  Maria  church,  on  the  castle 
hill,  which  building  was  pulled  down  in  1530  by  order  of  elector  Frederic 
I.  There  is  also  mentioned,  somewhat  later,  a  Latin  school,  with  school- 
master and  assistants,  and  a  girls^  school  in  connection  with  Margaret 
church,  but  this  Latin  school  may  be  identical  with  the  one  already  men- 
tioned. There  were  also  schools  in  the  towns  of  Ohrdruf  and  Walters- 
hauscn  at  that  early  period.  In  Ohrdruf  there  was  a  school  in  con- 
nection with  the  chapter-house,  and  we  find  in  the  accounts  of  the  town 
treasury  of  Waltershausen  in  140 6,  an  entry  concerning  a  schoolmaster, 
Wcndelinus  von  Elxleben,  who  received  a  scanty  remuneration  and  more- 
over four  groschen  earnest-money  (Leihhauf,)  every  year,  and  as  much 
again  for  ringing  the  bell  at  St  Martinis  eve.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  school  of  Waltershausen  had  only  from  twenty -eight  to 
thirty-two  scholars  in  1526,  though  there  were  at  that  time  three  hun- 
dred and  four  citizens.  Old  documents  mention,  moreover,  a  school  in 
Tambach  and  in  Horselgau,  in  the  latter  place  even  a  girls*  school.  AH 
these  schools  mentioned  before  the  Reformation  were  certainly  not 
elementary -schools,  in  our  sense  of  the  word ;  as  the  documents  leave  no 
doubt  that  they  were  cathedral-schools  or  convent-schools,  or  mediseva! 
high- schools,  at  which  the  instruction  in  Catholic  theology  and  in  the 
Latin  language  were  given  by  monks  or  authorized  schoolmasters 
{Zanftige,)  with  their  itinerant  scholars  (Jahrende  schuUr.)  We  can  not 
be  astonished  at  the  want  of  interest  which  the  secular  clergy  showed ; 
for  the  ministers  in  the  duchy  were — according  to  Fr.  Rudolphi^s  Gotha 
Diplamatica^  1.  162 — ^illiterate  mechanics,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation.  For  example,  the  minister  of  Molschlcben  was  a  butcher, 
the  one  of  Wiegleben  a  weaver,  the  one  of  Warza  a  cooper,  the  one  of 
Trugleben  a  barber^s  assistant,  and  so  on.  School-reform  commenced  in 
Gotha,  as  well  as  in  other  countiies,  with  the  reform  of  the  Church,  yet 
it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Dr.  Martin  Luther  directly  influenced  the 
reform  of  the  school-system  in  Qotha.  Luther  had  come  to  Grotha  as 
early  as  1516,  in  place  of  Staupitz,  on  an  inspection  of  the  convents  of  the 
Augustinians  inThuringia,  where  his  doctrine  of  the  justification  by  faith 
found  great  sympathy  with  the  monks.  On  his  journey  to  Wonns,  he 
preached  on  April  8th,  1521,  in  the  church  of  the  Augustinians  here, 
and  caused  such  an  enthusiasm  that — as  Myconius  tells  us  in  his  History 
of  the  Reformation  (p.  88) — "  the  devil  became  so  wroth  that  he  tore  some 
tiles  off  the  gable  end  of  the  church  which  looks  toward  the  city  wall." 

The  immorality  of  the  clergy  hastened  the  Reformation  in  Gotha.  For 
the  exasperated  citizens  of  Gotha,  having  driven  out  the  disorderly  clergy, 
on  Tuesday  of  Whitsuntide,  1524,  the  council,  the  parish^  the  dean,  and 
the  court,  entreated  duke  John,  who  governed  at  that  time  jointly  with  his 
brother,  elector  Frederic  the  Wise,  to  declare  for  the  Reformation  in  the 
duchy  of  Gotha.  The  petition  was  granted,,  and  Frederic  Myconius, 
Luther's  intimate  friend,  vas  inaugurated  as  the  first  Evangelical  minister 
and  superintendent  of  Gotha,  in  August,  1524.     Luther  wrote  in  the 
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same  year  his  letter,  addressed  to  the  nobility  and  councilors  of  German 
cities,*  in  which  he  exhorted  them,  in  his  energetic  and  rough  language, 
to  establish  Christian  schools  and  to  support  them.  Myconius,  Luther's 
friend,  considered  it,  therefore,  one  of  his  principal  duties  to  take  interest 
in  the  schools  of  Gotha.  He  fused  all  the  schools  that  were  in  existence 
into  one,  established  it  in  the  convent  of  the  Augustinians,  (1524,)  and 
became  thus  the  founder  of  the  "  gymnasium."  This  task  was  not  an  easy 
one,  for;  according  to  Myconius'  statement,  "  schools  and  studies  were 
utterly  despised  by  the  mob,  and  it  would  be  much  easier  to  find  ten 
ready  to  storm  and  destroy  a  school,  than  one  or  two  willing  to  help  in 
building  one."  In  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  (p.  54,)  Myconius 
states  further :  ^Nobody  would  believe  what  an  immense  amount  of 
labor  is  required  to  build  a  new  house  with  warped  and  rotten  wood. 
Oh,  how  long  have  we  been  compelled  to  work  against  the  stream  and  to 
fetch  every  thing  from  out  of  the  fire.  Now,  God,  help  us,  that  it  may 
be  preserved  to  our  posterity,"  &c. 

When  Myconius  had  regulated  the  town-schools  and  had  put  a  rector 
(M.  Monnerus)  at  their  head,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  foundation  of 
elementary -schools,  inspired  by  Luther's  letter  addressed  to  the  ministers 
(1527.)  In  this  letter,  Luther  desires  "  that  they  should  read  the  cate- 
chism to  the  children  and  servants  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  church, 
and  hear  them  recite."  This  demand  met  with  no  difficulty,  in  towns. 
Ministers  in  the  country,  however,  could  not  give  their  attention  to  the 
young  at  that  time,  having  to  attend  to  their  duties  in  the  numerous 
chapels  scattered  over  a  wide  district  To  comply  with  Luther's  desire, 
it  became  necessary  to  make  arrangements  for  a  substitute  of  the  min- 
ister; and  he  was  found  in  the  minister's  servant,  his  clerk,  bell-ringer, 
or  .sacristan.  The  first  foundation  stone  for  common  schools  in  Gotha 
was  laid  by  this  decree,  that  ^*  the  clerk,  in  place  of  the  minister,  should 
diligently  and  zealously  instruct  the  young  in  catechism,  hymn-singing, 
and  prayer."  The  erection  of  the  building  was  greatly  promoted  by  the 
practical  application  of  the  Evangelical  principle,  that  "  every  Christian 
should  read  God's  word  in  the  Bible,"  obliging  the  clerk  to  instruct  the 
children  on  several  days  of  the  week  in  Bible  reading,  particularly  during 
the  winter  months.  Casimir's  church  regulations,  published  February 
17,  1626,  give  us  a  clear  insight  into  the  condition  of  the  schools  at  that 
time,  as  they  contain  the  following  instruction  :  "  The  sacristan  shall  be 
elected  by  the  judges,  deacons  and  elders,  with  the  consent  of  the  min- 
ister, from  among  the  parishioners ;  he  shall  then  be  presented  to  the 
consistory,  who,  having  subjected  him  to  an  examination  and  found  him 
suflBciently  qualified,  will  confirm  his  appointment"  "Nobody  shall  be 
nominated  or  appointed  against  the  minister's  will,  considering  that  they 
are  to  live  together  and  to  help  each  other,  also  considering  that  a  min- 
ister has  authority  over  his  sacristan."  About  the  duties  of  the  sacristau 
the  church  regulations  state  :  "He  shall  be  obliged  to  assist  the  minister 

•  Barnud*!  JoanuO,  vol.  iv.  page  4SlM4a 
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in  all  official  duties ;  he  shall,  moreover,  diligently  and  comprehensively 
teach  the  children  the  catechism  and  the  hymns  of  Dr.  Luther,  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  during  the  week  on  a  stated  day ;  and  he  shall, 
having  read  and  recited  the  articles  of  the  catechism,  hear  the  children 
recite  the  same,  and  institute  an  examination."  In  addition  to  the  duty 
of  catechizing,  "  the  custodes  or  village  sacristans  shall  keep  regularly 
school,  in  which  they  shall  teach  the  children  reading,  writing,  and  those 
hymns  that  are  sung  in  church."  "  The  sacristans  are  forbidden  to  prac- 
tice law,  or  to  take  boarders  into  their  houses,  or  to  sell  ardent  liquors. 
In  return,  the  parishioners  are  forbidden  to  beset  the  sacristan  on 
the  day  when  he  receives  his  annual  donation,  {Leihhauf^)  compelling 
him  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  money  in  treating  them  to  drinks ; 
this  unchristian  extortion  should  be  discontinued."  ^*  Only  when  elected 
for  the  first  time,  may  the  sacristan  spend  some  groschen  (not  more  than 
six)  to  treat  his  parishioners  to  drinks."  The  article  of  the  church  regu- 
lations referring  to  private  occupations  of  the  sacristans,  is  very  singular: 
**  The  sacristans  having  mostly  but  a  small  income,  and  the  churches  and 
parishes  being  mostly  too  poor  to  maintain  an  idler  in  such  office;  there- 
fore, the  village  sacristans,  who  know  any  trade,  shall  have  permission 
to  practice  it  at  home  and  at  hours  not  employed  at  school,  to  gain  what 
is  necessary  for  their  subsistence ;  but  they  are  forbidden  to  work  in 
mansions,  or  to  offer  their  work  for  sale,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  masters 
of  such  trade."  It  is  clear,  from  all  that  has  been  said,  that  the  sacristans 
were  in  a  very  sad  condition,  and  that  a  regular  common-school  system 
could  not  well  exist  The  principal  duties  of  the  sacristans  were  those 
of  servants  of  the  church  and  of  the  minister,  and  their  occupation  as 
teachers  was  quite  secondary.  The  school  did  not  aim  to  develop 
the  human  &culties  naturally  and  harmoniously,  but  was  a  mere 
church-institute,  maintained  in  the  service  of  a  certain  denomination,  and 
designed  to  assist  in  the  propagation  of  the  Evangelical  worship.  All  this 
broke  down  with  the  Thirty  Years'  War  I  Ministers  and  teachers  fled 
from  the  ruins  of  parsonages  and  school-houses,  deserted  their  trusts, 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  licentiousness  of  a  soldier's  life,  did  the  meanest 
work  as  day-laborers,  or  sought  their  daily  bread,  like  the  schoolmaster 
of  Mechterstadt,  by  begging  near  the  gates. 

Duke  Ernest  the  Pious  (1640  to  1675)  has  the  merit  of  having  rescued 
the  common  schools  of  Gotha  from  utter  destruction,  during  the  fearful 
time  of  the  Thirty  Tears*  War,  and  of  having  planted  a  new,  vigorous, 
and  religious  life  on  the  ruins  of  the  past  He,  the  pedagogue  among  the 
princes  and  the  prince  of  the  pedagogues,  is  the  lather  of  our  present 
common  schools.  We  can  not  enumerate  all  he  did  toward  the 
reestablishment  and  advancement  of  the  common-school  system  in  Gotha. 
A  few  facts  must  suffice.  Immediately  after  his  solemn  entry  into  Gotha, 
(October  24th,  1640,)  duke  Ernest  issued  a  proclamation,  addressed  to  all 
his  subjects,  clerical  and  lay,  by  which  he  made  known  that  he  would 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  church  and  country  at  the 
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earliest  day  possible,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  wants  and  the  deficiencies, 
and  thus  to  learn  by  what  laws  and  institutions  he  might  assist  his  sub- 
jects. The  school- visitation  was  ordered  by  decree  of  October  18th, 
1641,  and  it  was  further  ordered  that  the  ministers,  the  servants  of 
schools,  and  the  elders  of  the  parishes  should  be  examined  about  ^'  cer- 
tain points  in  question/*  It  was  by  these  means  and  by  personal  in- 
spection, that  the  duke  not  only  became  acquainted  with  the  sad  igno- 
rance and  the  fearful  degeneracy  of  the  people,  but  also  obtained  the 
knowledge  of  the  means  with  which  the  evil  might  be  healed.  To  check 
the  progress  of  ruin,  he  invited  an  educator  into  the  country,  who  had 
all  the  qualities  required  to  do  the  great  work  of  school  reform  which  the 
duke  intended.  This  man  was  Andrew  Reyher,  rector  in  Schleusingen, 
(born  May  4th,  1601,  in  Heinrichs,  near  Suhl.)  Reyher  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  greatest  pedagogues  of  that  time, 
viz.,  Ratich  and  Comenius,  and  was,  as  a  teacher,  himself  a  represent- 
ative of  his  age.  The  first  thing  the  duke  desired  him  to  do  was  to  draw 
up  a  methcdus  docendi  for  the  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasium,  but 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  it  might  be  useful  for  the  whole  country. 
Reyher,  whose  whole  life  had  been  devoted  to  nothing  but  ^'  didacticsB,'* 
— ^as  he  declared  in  his  letter  to  the  consistory  of  the  duchy — went  vig- 
orously to  work  at  once.  The  duke  faithfully  assisted.  Reyher  relates : 
'^  His  Grace  oflen  caused  me  repeatedly  to  alter  what  I  had  written,  until 
I  had  at  last  satisfied  him.*'  The  result  of  these  combined  labors  was 
received  in  Qermany  partly  with  derision,  partly  with  astonishment  and 
enthusiasm.  It  bears  the  title:  ^^ School-method^  or  special  and  par- 
ticular report,  stating  how,  under  the  protection  of  the  Lord,  the  boys 
and  girls  of  villages,  and  the  children  belonging  to  the  lower  class  of  the 
population  of  towns,  of  this  principality  of  Crotha  can  and  shall  be 
plainly  and  successfully  taught  Written  by  the  order  of  his  Grace  the 
Prince,  and  printed  in  Gotha  by  Peter  Schmieden  in  the  year  1642."  This 
manual  of  school  method,  republished  with  alterations  in  1648,  1658, 
1662,  1672,  and  1685,  contained  minute  regulations  about  every  thing 
that  concerned  schools  and  teachers,  school  superintendence  and  govern- 
ment, parents  and  children.  The  manual  consists  of  thirteen  chapter& 
Chapter  /,  treaU  of  the  nature  of  the  schools  in  general;  of  the  obligation 
of  the  children  to  attend  school,  (there  was  at  that  time  no  legal  obliga- 
tion ;)  of  their  admission  when  they  had  completed  their  fifth  year ;  of 
attendance  at  school  in  Winter  and  Summer ;  of  vacations ;  of  the  means 
to  obtain  the  school-books ;  of  a  didactic  and  methodical  instruction  of 
the  teacher.  It  is  interesting  to  meet  here  with  the  remark  that  the 
teacher  should  pay  particular  attention  to  the  poor  and  backward  chil- 
dren who  do  not  get  on  very  well  in  their  studies,  and  further  that  the 
teacher  himself  should,  in  pronouncing  words,  very  carefully  discriminate 
between  different  letters  which  are  vulgarly  sounded  alike.  Chapter  11^ 
treats  of  the  instruction  in  the  lowest  class.  It  is  laid  down  as  a  rule, 
that  the  begitmers  should  learn  Bible  yerses^  theJUndla^miz^f  the  arti- 
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cles  of  &ith,  the  ten  commandments,  and  morning  and  evening  prayers. 
The  method  of  teaching  the  elements  of  reading  is  similar  to  that  of 
Ratich  of  Eolhen,  with  which  the  duke  was  fiimiliar,  Ratich  having  been 
instructor  to  the  duke^s  mother.  The  manual  expects  of  this  class  that 
the  children  should  advance  from  spelling  to  reading  in  less  than  one 
year.  Chapter  III^  treats  qf  the  instruction  in  the  intermediate  dase. 
Here,  tod,  we  find  extra vi^nt  demands  made  upon  the  children  in  the  les- 
sons in  religion,  Luther's  catechism  to  be  committed  to  memory,  so  also  a 
number  of  psalms,  prayers  in  rhymes,  &c ;  then  follow  instructious 
about  reading  lessons.  Penmanship  is  to  be  commenced  and  practiced ; 
the  teacher  shall  correct  what  is  written,  and  pay  particular  attention  to 
orthography.  In  arithmetic,  addition  and  subtraction  shall  be  taught, 
and  the  multiplicatioo  table  practiced.  Hymns  are  to  be  learned  in  the 
singing  lessons.  At  the  ch>se  of  the  chapter,  the  reading  lessons  in  this 
class  are  again  emphasized.  Chapter  IV,  treats  of  the  iristructicn  in  the 
upper  class.  The  subjects  of  study  are :  Religion,  reading,  writingi 
arithmetic,  kc  Then  follow  special  instructions  for  composition,  and 
themes  forcomposition  are  recommended :  such  as  points  of  doctrine,  the 
art  of  dying,  certain  prayers,  and  the  secular  sciences,  e,  y.,  family  life, 
laws  of  the  country,  politics,  regulations  for  marriage,  baptism,  burial,  and 
dress;  prohibition  of  hard  drinking.  In  regard  to  orthography,  the 
method  us  states :  **  If  there  should  be  any  doubt  about  the  proper  spell- 
ing of  a  word,  either  the  minister  or  the  reading-book,  or  pailicularly 
the  Bible,  will  decide  the  point  in  doubt"  Chapter  F,  treats  of  the  l^ 
sons  in  school-hours.  For  every  school-hour,  a  lesson  is  prescribed. 
Thus :  Monday  morning,  first  hour,  catechism,  then  recitation  of  hymns, 
then  examination  about  Sunday's  sermon,  &c  Chapter  F/,  trecUs  qfthe 
method  to  teach  the  catechism  understandingly.  The  author  takes  the 
same  view  that  Luther  first  advanced  in  the  preface  to  his  smaller  cate- 
chism, viz.,  the  children  should  thoroughly  learn  the  catechism  by  heart, 
every  word ;  later,  (in  the  upper  class,)  that  shall  be  explained  which  hag 
been  firmly  fixed  upon  the  memory.  The  minister  is  expected  to  assist 
the  teacher  once  every  week^  and  to  give  an  explanation  of  parts  of  the 
catechism  in  presence  of  the  teacher.  Chapter  VII^  treats  of  the  manner 
in  v)hich  Vie  sermon  is  to  he  remembered  and  examined.  The  children 
shall  assemble  in  the  school-room  at  the  first  bell  on  Sunday  morning, 
and  proceed,  two  abreast,  with  the  preceptor,  to  church  on  the  second 
bell.  There  they  shall  pray,  and  write  down  the  sermon,  paying  atten- 
tion to  (a,)  the  prefatory  remarks;  (&,)  text  and  division ;  (e,)  treatment 
of  each  point;  (eZ,)  the  blessed  application.  Chapter  Vllly  treats  of  nat- 
ural and  other  us^l  sciences,  and  how  to  teach  them.  This  chapter,  cer- 
tainly the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  m^od^  and  remarkably 
similar  to  the  views  of  Amos  Comenius,  decides  that  this  branch  of 
instruction  shall  begin  when  the  children  have  done  their  other  lessons. 
Natural  science  should  first  be  spoken  of,  and  mensuration  and  surveying 
shall  only  be  taught  to  boys,    (a,)  Natural  science :  the  teacher  shall 
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explain  the  length  of  an  hoar  hy  an  hourglass  or  sundial ;  explain  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  the  rising  and  setting  of  sun  and  moon. 
Speaking  of  shooting  stars  and  ignis  fatuus,  the  teacher  shall  mention 
the  flying  fire,  called  dragon,  condemn  all  superstitions,  and  teach  ^'  that 
it  is  not  always  the  Evil  One  who  plays  with  natural  objects,  but  that 
God  also  does  so  sometimes.*'  When  explaining  thunder  and  lightning, 
the  preceptor  shall  fire  a  gun,  and  demonstrate  that  the  flash  is  seen  first 
and  the  report  heard  later.  In  geography,  he  shall  show  the  points  of 
the  compass  by  stating  that  the  altar  of  the  church  is  always  in  the  East, 
that  hence,  when  looking  at  it,  West  will  be  found  in  the  rear,  South  on 
the  right.  North  on  the  left  of  the  observer.  Having  comprehended  this, 
the  children  should  observe  the  wind,  and  say  from  what  point  it  blows. 
The  principal  phenomena  of  earthquakes  are  to  be  explained.  But  the 
children  should  become  most  intimately  acquiunted  with  herbs,  trees, 
and  shrubs,  and  the  preceptor  should  therefore  use  all  his  influence  to 
induce  neighbors  to  grow  such  plants  in  their  gardens,  and  also  to  obtain 
dried  and  stretched  plants  to  show  them  to  the  children,  calling  their 
attention  particularly  to  wood,  willow,  elder,  &c.  In  Zoology  the  chil- 
dren should  learn  to  see  in  what  one  animal  differs  from  another,  e,  g.,  a 
frog  from  a  toad,  and  the  preceptor  should  take  the  children  to  a  place 
where  a  pig  or  any  other  animal  is  killed,  point  out  and  give  the  proper 
names  to  the  several  parts,  and  remark  that  the  bodies  of  animals  agree 
in  many  parts  with  that  of  man.  (6,)  In  the  chapter  on  things  eecleti- 
OBtie  and  secula/r^  the  preceptor  shall  instruct  the  children  about  Thu- 
ringia ;  the  difference  between  villages  and  towns ;  what  may  be  seen  in 
either,  as  ditches,  water-mills,  ramparts,  hospitals,  Ac.  And  then  (150 
years  before  Pestaloszi)  we  find  here  the  principle :  "  fivery  thing  that 
can  be  shown  to  children  should  be  shown.''  The  preceptor  shall  also 
give  information  about  government,  /x)urts  of  justice,  laws,  taxes,  &c.,  of 
merchants  and  pedlars^  and  make  it  understood  what  a  blessing  good 
schools  are.  Lastly,  the  preceptor  shall  imprint  on  the  children's  minds 
a  number  of  good  domestic  rules.  (<;,)  Among  the  other  sciences,  the 
manual  first  mentions  ntrveying.  The  teacher  should  not  only  give  the 
name  of  the  measure  and  of  the  carpenter's  rule,  but  show  them.  If 
any  thing  is  taught  that  can  be  drawn,  like  lyigles,  circles,  &a,  the 
teacher  should  first  draw  it  on  the  tablet  (blackboard,)  and.  then  cause 
the  children  to  imitate  it.  The  measuring  line,  the  plummet,  the  square^ 
*the  scale  of  reduction,  &c.,  are  to  be  explained.  When  speaking  of  cir- 
cles, it  should  be  shown  that  a  string  stretched  round  the  crown  of  a  hat 
is  a  little  more  than  three  times  its  diameter.  The  childrc  n  should 
then  be  taught  to  measure  and  compute  figures,  being  taken  into  gardens 
and  public  places  for  the  purpose.  The  same  should  be  done  with  ref- 
erence to  casks  and  other  h(4low  measures.  To  render  the  instruction 
in  natural  philosophy  effective,  it  is  prescribed  that  there  shall  be  kept  in 
every  superintendent's  office,  a  balance  with  weights,  a  lever,  a  number 
of  blocks  with  rollers  and  ropes,  &c.,  with  which  the  preceptor  should 
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experiment.  Chofter  IX^  speaks  of  Christian  discipline  and  godliness. 
The  necessity  of  a  good  school-discipline  is  pointed  out,  and  especially 
the  value  of  good  example  shown.  In  regard  to  punishments,  it  is  de- 
sired that  the  preceptor  should  not  inflict  punishment  when  angry ;  he 
should  punish  with  temperance,  and  in  mixed  schools  without  offense  to 
the  other  sex.  Chapter  JT,  treats  of  the  duties  and  of  the  conduct  of  the 
children.  The  moral  conduct  of  the  children  should  engage  the  greatest 
attention;  they  should  regularly  attend  school,  say  devoutly  their 
prayers  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening ;  sit  straight  in  school,  never 
walk  negligently  and  stoopingfy;  they  must  not  eat,  whisper,  laugh, 
play,  or  prompt ;  must,  when  answering,  speak  distinctly,  loud  and  not 
too  fast ;  they  must  be  always  tidy,  keep  quiet  at  school,  politely  bow  in 
the  street  to  all  ecclesiastic  and  seciilar  dignitaries ;  when  at  play,  not 
quarrel  or  use  bad  language ;  they  must  honor  their  parents,  not  steal, 
not  lie,  not  throw  stones,  not  bathe  cold,  &a  Chapter  X/,  treats  of  the 
preceptofs  and  assistants  duties.  He  who  teaches  children  should  re- 
member that  to  neglect  a  pupil  is  to  commit  a  flagrant  sin.  He  should 
treat  the  children  kindly,  and  show  a  hearty  interest  in  them.  All  abu- 
sive language  is  prohibited,  and  such  words  as  scamp,  thief,  devirs  child, 
cur,  &c.,  must  not  be  used.  Punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  in  this  way  : 
the  child  is  to  be  reprimanded  and  threatened,  if  the  offense  be  not  great ; 
if  this  should  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  punishment  should  follow,  not 
however  with  sticks,  books,  keys,  or  fists ;  nor  is  the  delinquent  to  be 
puJled  by  the  hair,  nor  pushed,  nor  kicked  ;  but  the  rod  is  to  be  used, 
more  or  less  severely,  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  offense  should 
be  too  severe,  the  minister*s  decision  should  be  requested.  The  pre- 
ceptors are  desired  faithftilly  to  use  their  gifts,  bestowed  on  them  by  God  ; 
diligently  to  read  the  manual  and  to  act  accordingly ;  to  pay  strict 
attention  to  the  sermon,  and  to  live  according  to  its  precepts.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  keep  school  very  punctually,  to  keep  careful  account  of  the 
absentees,  to  lead  a  godly,  quiet,  retired  life,  to  keep  good  fellowship  with 
his  colleagues,  and  to  show  due  respect  and  obedience  to  his  superiors^ 
viz.,  the  superintendent,  the  assistant,  the  minister,  and  the  other  in- 
spectors. Chapter  XII^  treats  of  the  duties  qf  parents  and  guardians. 
Parents  are  obliged  to  send  their  children  regularly  and  punctually  to 
school,  aiid  make  them  act  as  good  children  should.  According  to  the 
manual,  a  fine  is  to  be  levied  of  one  groschen  for  every  hour's  absence, 
for  the  first  offense ;  two  groschen  for  the  second  offense,  and  so  on  to 
six  groschen  for  each  hour*s  absence.  The  money  thus  collected  by  fines 
shall  be  employed  for  the  purchase  of  school-books,  A^c,  for  indigent 
children.  The  chapter  closes  with  an  exhortation  addressed  to  the 
parents,  to  keep  good  discipline  at  home.  Chapter  XIII^  treats  qf  the 
annual  examination.  There  shall  be  held  an  examination  every  year,  a 
week  before  harvest,  at  which  the  teacher  is  required  to  exhibit  minute 
tables,  showing  the  number  of  pupils,  the  proficiency  and  absences  of 
each  child ;  they  shall  also  show  how  far  the  children  have  advanced  in 
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the  catechism,  articles  of  faith,  proverbs,  psalms,  reading,  writing,  sing- 
ing, arithmetic,  &c  ;  they  shall,  lastly,  show  whether  there  has  been  any 
deficiency  of  books,  paper,  pens,  and  ink.  The  superintendents  or  as- 
sistants are  instructed  to  have  the  last  year's  tables  with  them,  to  collate 
them  with  those  of  the  present  year,  and  thus  arrive,  independently,  at 
a  result  about  the  progress  of  the  children.  Every  child  is  required  to 
write  a  copy,  do  a  sum,  and  read  in  the  examination,  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  report,  as  exhibited  in  the  tables  of  the  schoolmaster,  corres- 
ponds with  the  fact  The  examination  closed,  the  examiners  shall  pro- 
nounce the  '^translocation,**  and  give  a  vacation  to  the  school. 

These  are  the  contents  of  the  school-manual,  (methodtis,)  the  grandest 
work  of  the  many  grand  creations  of  Ernest  the  Pious,  and  that  in  a  time 
when  life  and  property  were  trodden  into  the  dust,  and  when  licentious 
mobs  stubbornly  resisted  the  establishment  of  schools — a  work  which 
was  destined  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  new  edifice  in  Qermany,  because 
A.  U.  Franke,  (whose  father  was  counselor  to  the  duke,)  carried  into 
effect  subsequentlj'  the  principles  of  the  school-method  us  in  Halle,  and 
rendered  it  thus  available  for  all  schools.  The  new  regulations  were  re- 
ceived with  laughter  and  derision  in  the  principulity  of  Qotha  itself;  yet 
the  duke  was  not  disconcerted.  He  first  obtained  better  teachers,  built 
twenty  new  scl.oo! -houses  as  models,  established  a  new  school-inspection, 
and  charged  rector  Reyher  to  get  the  necessary  school-books  for  teachers 
and  pupils.  "  Tke  German  HomJ>ook  and  Speller  for  children  of  the 
principality  of  Qotha^^  was  published,  1641;  "TAd  German  Reader ^^^ 
1642 ;  and  both  were  given  gratis  to  each  child,  an  instruction  which  is 
still  in  force.  Reyher  published  later  the  ''^  Arithmetical^'*  and  (1656) 
the  **  SJwrt  Instrttction"  in  natural  objects,  in  some  useful  sciences,  in 
ecclesiastic  and  secular  institutions  of  the  country,  and  in  some  domestic 
prescripts;"  and  in  1655  he  published  some  patterns  of  catechising  on 
penitence,  the  virtues  and  vices  spoken  of  in  the  Ten  Commandments, 
on  the  value  of  the  holy  communion,  &c  When  it  was  reported  to  the 
duke  that  some  teachers  did  not  study  satisfactorily  for  their  self- 
improvement,  he  issued  an  order  that  they  should  study  arithmetic  and 
writing  more  earnestly,  either  by  themselves  or  with  their  pastors,  or  the 
inspectors  of  schools.  To  improve  the  domestic  education  of  the  chil- 
dren, a  "short  instruction  "  was  published,  1654,  "on  the  behavior,  &c., 
of  children,"  when  going  to  school,  at  dinner,  at  home,  in  church,  at 
play,  at  supper,  when  going  to  bed,  when  in  company  of  strangers, 
on  rising  early,  Ac.  This  instruction  was  not  only  posted  in  every 
village,  but  the  duke  decreed,  H^y  1,  1654,'  that  it  should  be  read 
in  every  school  on  examination  day,  in  presence  of  the  mayor,  citizens, 
and  elders  of  every  township.  But  it  is  not  only  for  the  inner  improve- 
ment of  schools  that  the  duke  labored  so  honestly  and  feithfully ;  it  is 
also  astonishing  how  much  he  did  to  improve  the  material  condition  of 
the  teachers,  by  raising  their  salaries  and  their  official  position.  Some 
&cts  may  find  a  place  here.    There  existed  till  1646,  in  the  duchy  of 
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Gotha,  the  unreasonable  custom,  degrading  to  the  teacher,  by  which  he, 
like  the  cowherd  and  night-watchman,  was  compelled  to  renew  every  year 
the  petition  to  be  continued  in  his  office  and  to  receive  again  a  few 
groschen  as  an  earnest  (Leihkauf.)  The  duke  put  a  stop  to  this  practice 
by  the  decree  of  August  7th,  1646,  and  ordered  that  the  schoolmasters 
should  be  appointed  once  for  all  by  the  proper  authority.  Nobody  had 
thought  of  caring  for  the  teacher*s  widow  and  orphans  until  he,  in  1645, 
visiting  a  school  in  the  bailiwic  of  Reinhardsbrunn,  and  finding  the 
teacher  sick  in  bed,  and  yet  faithfully  and  diligently  instructing  the  chil- 
dren, who  were  standing  around  him,  resolved  to  institute  a  fund  for 
invalid  teachers,  and  in  case  of  death,  their  widows.  And  how  much 
did  the  pious  prince  do  for  the  increase  of  the  teachers'  salaries  I  First, 
he  set  aside,  fi'om  his  private  property,  a  capital  of  27,000  m.  fl.,  at  } 
thalers  Prussian,)  partly  for  the  increase  of  salaries,  partly  for  the  pur- 
chase of  spelling-books  and  readers  for  the  children.  Then,  in  1650,  he 
prevailed  upon  the  estates  of  the  principality  to  vote  three  levies  of  taxes, 
in  tliree  succeeding  years,  amounting  in  all  to  80,750  jn.  fl.,  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  ministers'  and  teachers'  salaries;  in  1660,  when  Henncberg 
was  annexed,  he  again  devoted  20,000  m.  fl.,  and  subsequently  increased 
this  foundation  for  other  charitable  purposes  (orphans,  poor,  church  and 
school  inspections)  to  142,021  m.  fl.,  9  groschen,  at  that  tipic  an  enor- 
mous sum.  He  gave,  moreover,  from  his  private  purse,  additional 
pay  to  those  teachers  who  distinguished  themselves  by  fidelity  and 
diligence  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  This  amounted  to  1,657  fl. 
in  1666.  Well,  therefore,  might  the  duke  recite  with  great  satis&ction 
to  Welter,  minister  of  state  at  DresdcQ,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1653,  that 
every  schoolmaster's  salary  in  his  country  amounted  at  least  to  50  fl.  in 
coin,  (equal  to  200  thalers  Prussian  money  at  present,)  and  besides  a 
house,  two  rations  of  bread. grain,  kitcheii  vegetables,  wood,  &c.  This 
was,  in  fact,  a  respectable  salary  at  a  time  when  a  bushel  of  rye  flour  cost 
1  m.  fl.,  a  bushel  of  barley  15  groschen,  a  bushel  of  oats  9  gr.,  a  cord 
of  wood,  1^  thalers,  20  eggs  5  gr.,  a  yard  of  linen  (}  wide)  2  gr.,  8 
pfennigs.  The  duke,  '^  mindful  of  his  Christian  duty  and  the  heavy 
xesponsibility  before  God's  throne  of  judgment,"  considered  the  increase 
of  salary  necessary.  These  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  teach- 
ers receive,  however,  their  true  lustre  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
duke  was  not  induced  to  take  these  steps  by  personal  vanity,  but  by  true 
devotion  to  God  and  true  love  of  his  people,  and  secondly  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  duke  proved  how  well  he  appreciated  the  hard  labor 
of  faithful  schoolmasters,  "  who,  in  their  schools,  lay  the  first  foundation 
of  true  Christianity,  performing  thus  the  most  important  and  most  dif- 
ficult task ;  wherefore  they  should  receive  a  sufficient  compensation." 
As  for  himself,  he  had  few  wants ;  he  spent  his  income  for  others.*    '^  A 

*  Dr.  A.  Seek  retatet,  in  hii  Life  of  Emeiit  the  Pioas,  (Weimiir,  B5hlan,)  the  foUowiof  chamo- 
teristic  traits,  inuftratin;;  the  duke*i  eetmomj:  The  dnke  wrote  to  bailiflrilaekifian.  In  Zellft, 
giving  oqjer  that  be  should  aeod  a  mileh-eow  to  Beiuhardsbrunn  aa  a  birth-day  prennt  to  hii 
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prince/'  he  used  to  say,  "  must  not  only  consider  that  A«  is  a  man,  but 
that  his  subjects  too  are  men.''  Knowing  all  this,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  people  in  all  Germany  said  :  "  The  duke's  peasants  are 
more  wide  awake  than  citizens  and  noblemen  elsewhere."  The  pious 
duke,  who,  during  his  life,  had  not  only  been  a  praying-Ernest  (Earnest) 
but  also  a  working-Ernest,  (Earnest,)  died  on  the  26th  of  March,  1675. 
On  his  death-bed  even,  ho  admonished  the  officers  of  the  State  to  keep  up 
good  order  and  propriety  in  church  and  school  His  body  has  moldered  in 
the  tomb  of  Margaret  church,  but  the  memory  of  this  Just  man  remains 
a  blessing ! 

After  Ernest's  death,  the  land  was  divided  into  seven  portions,  and  Fred- 
eric I,  the  late  duke's  eldest  son,  succeeded  him  as  duke  of  Gotha-Alten- 
burg.  He  governed  from  1675  to  1691,  and  showed  the  deepest  reverence 
for  his  father *s  admirable  institutions ;  yet  he  did  not  realize  the  expect- 
ations which  the  people  had  formed  of  the  pious  duke's  son  and  successor. 
He  had  the  best  will  to  further  the  condition  of  the  common  schools,  but 
he  was  deficient  in  insight,  energy,  and  money.  There  were  three  causes 
of  the  deficiency  in  money.  Firstly,  Frederic  was  but  duke  of  Gotha- 
Altenburg,  and  had  therefore  only  two-sevenths  of  his  father's  income. 
Secondly,  he  was  wanting  in  the  virtue  of  economy ;  he  spent  too  much 
for  his  court,  which  he  had  established  after  the  fashion  of  Louis  XIV, 
and  expended  a  large  portion  of  his  revenues  on  the  chase,  the  theatre, 
fireworks,  splendid  dresses,  expensive  dishes,  Ac  But,  thirdly,  the 
greatest  poition  of  his  revenue  was  swallowed  up  by  an  army,  which  he 
raised  to  six  regiments  of  cavalry  and  ibur  of  infantry  ;  an  armed  force 
80  extravagant  that  the  German  emperor,  in  1691,  grew  suspicious  of  the 
duke's  hostile  intentions  toward  him.  Thus  did  the  little  country  of 
Gh)tha  prove,  what  has  later  been  confirmed  by  other  and  larger  States, 
that  schools  never  flourish  where  the  military  is  too  much  favored.  The 
common  schools  visibly  deteriorated  in  Gotha,  and  alchemy,  to  which 
the  duke  had  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  and  confidence,  proved  to 
be  incapable  of  procuring  the  means  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of 
schools.  Nor  was  the  son  of  Frederic  I,  duke  Frederic  II,  (from  1698  to 
1782,)  able  to  stop  the  decline  of  the  common  schools.  He  imitated,  as 
his  father  had  done,  the  expensive  court  of  Versailles,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  assembly,  increased  the  annual  expenses 
for  the  army  to  165,124  thalers,  at  that  time  an  enormous  sum. 
The  bad  results  of  such  extravagance  could  not  be  neutralized,  either  by 
a  supplement  to  the  school-method  us,  published  in  1698,  or  by  the  other 
decrees  issued  in  the  interest  of  the  schools,  e.  g.,  1701,  directing  school 
statistics  to  be  carefully  kept;   1720,  his  grandfather's  school-laws  to 

dueban,  bat  that  its  priee  should  not  be  hijfher  than  five  flocins.  Onea,  when  passing  a  night  fn 
ona  of  his  castles,  he  extinguished  two  of  the  four  eandlee  plneed  in  his  eharober,  and,  obsenring 
that  the  bailiff  used  two  candles  for  himself,  he  estingoished  ooe  of  them  too,  sajing  that  these 
were  but  sorry  times.  Luxury,  he  used  to  say,  is  an  insatiable  glutton ;  expensive  IWtivities,  the 
chase,  theatres,  ballets,  fireworks,  4c«.,  are  apt  to  be  oppressive  to  the  subjects  of  a  prtoce. 
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be  read  otice  evety  year  io  school ;  1726,  the  children  to  be  taoght  to 
understand  the  difference  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  &c.  Even 
the  ten  seminaria  Mhokutiea^  founded  by  him  in  Friemarf  Eschcnbergen, 
Ichtershausen,  Wfilfis,  Leina,  Tambach,  Sattelstedt,  Erfa  or  Friedrichs* 
werth,  Wangenheim,  and  Eranigfeld,  were  yetj  soon  discontinued,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  money. 

During  the  reign  of  duke  Frederic  III,  (1782  to  1772,)  the  storm  of  the 
Seven  Years*  War  desolated  the  country,  and  it  relapsed  from  the 
condition  of  having  no  debt,  as  was  the  case  at  the  death  of  duke 
Ernest,  into  that  of  being  overwhelmed  with  debt  The  schools  did 
not  improve,  but  quite  the  reverse ;  misery  and  wretchedness  prevailed 
every  where.  Duke  Ernest* s  school-manual  existed  still  de  jure^  but 
the  common  schools  had  received  no  encouragement  Their  contin- 
uance was  all  that  had  been  cared  for ;  their  gradual  improvement  had 
been  neglected.  Thus  it  resulted  that  the  teacher  held  the  school- 
method  no  longer  in  proper  estimation,  as  it  had  become  altogether 
a  forgotten  document,  interesting  only  to  the  antiquary.  How  fearful 
the  demoralization  must  have  been,  can  be  learned  from  the  decrees 
issued  by  Frederic  III.  Thus  we  read  in  the  circular  of  the  consistory, 
(Sept  11th,  1741 :)  "We  have,  with  great  displeasure,  perceived  that  a 
great  many  persons  make  teaching  their  profession  without  sufficient 
cultivation  of  their  faculties.  Many  of  the  teachers  have  employed  inca- 
pable masters  to  teach  them  a  little  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  which 
is  not  an  important  requisite,  but  they  are  unable  to  awaken  in  the  chil- 
dren's heads  a  true  understanding  of  the  catechism,  unable  to  jot  down 
the  sermon,  to  hear  the  children  recite,  much  more  unable  to  give 
instruction  about  any  thing  in  nature.  They  know  little  of  penmanship 
and  aritlimetic,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  their  ignorance,  twenty  apply  for  one 
vacancy  in  a  school,  because,  as  they  say,  they  have  learned  noth- 
ing else  by  which  to  make  a  living.  They  do  so  from  love  of  a  com- 
fortable life,  and  from  fear  of  the  plough  ;  but  this  must  and  shall  be 
stopped,  and  our  most  gracious  duke  has  therefore  pleased  to  decree 
that  you  (superintendents)  are  required  to  select  teachers  from  young 
men  of  ability,  who  will  devote  themselves  for  life  and  with  enthusiasm 
to  this  work,  and  to  reject  bungling  boys,"  &c.  How  little  such  decrees 
effected,  and  how  little  power  the  consistory  possessed  to  give  force  to 
Buch  decrees,  is  shown  by  the  number  of  monitory  decrees  of  Oct  11, 
1746;  July  7,  1750;  Oct  2,  1750;  April  16,  1760.  The  chairs  of  the 
teachers  remained  occupied  by  the  poorest  pupils  of  a  gymnasium,  dis- 
charged corporals,  bankrupt  tradesmen,  and,  above  all,  by  servants  of 
the  household  of  a  count,  (patron  of  a  school,)  who  had  outlived  their 
usefulness  in  the  family.  They  brought  the  once  celebrated  Gotha 
schools  into  discredit. 

These  abuses  were  checked  with  a  vigorous  hand  by  duke  Ernest  II, 
of  Gotha- Altenburg  (1772  to  1804.)  It  was  "Ernest  the  Wise,"  son  of 
Frederic  III,  who  called,  in  1783,  Christian  Gotthilf  Salzmann,  teacher 
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of  religion  at  tho  Philantropin  in  Dessau,  to  Gotha,  and  assisted  him 
most  liberally  in  the  establishment  of  the  educational  institute  atSchnep- 
fenthal  in  1784,  partly  by  a  donation  of  4,000  tbaiers,  partly  by  the  loan 
of  5,000  thalers  without  interest,  and  partly  by  other  privileges  and 
grants.  It  was  Ernest  11,  the  great  contemporary  of  Joseph  [I,  and  in- 
timate friend  of  Qoethe  and  Herder,  who  founded,  in  1780,  the  seminary 
for  teachers  in  Gotha,  and  appointed  John  Ernest  Christian  Haun,  min- 
ister to  the  orphan  asylum,  to  be  its  senior  teacher  and  ^*  master  of 
method/*  It  was  Ernest  II,  the  savant  among  contemporary  princes, 
who  raised  the  Gotha  schools  again  to  eminence,  and  made  them,  for  the 
second  time,  patterns  for  all  countries.  As  Ernest  the  Pious  had  em- 
ployed Reyher  for  the  execution  of  his  reformatory  plans,  so  Ernest  II 
employed  Haun.  The  latter  received  his  appointment  as  inspector  of 
the  country  schools  in  1783,  and  it  was  his  privilege  and  duty  to  subject 
all  schools,  except  the  town-schools,  to  a  vigorous  and  minute  inspection. 
Haun  discharged  this  mission,  during  the  eighteen  years  he  held  the 
position,  in  a  manner  which  does  credit  to  his  judgment  as  an  educator, 
and  to  his  character  as  a  man.  Of  a  nature  like  Elias,  inexorable  and 
unyielding,  Haun  rushed  like  a  whirlwind  into  the  corrupt  Gotha  schools, 
cleansing  them  thoroughly  from  the  chaff  of  incapable  teachers.  He  was 
not  only  a  terror  to  all  good-for-nothing  teachers,  but  he  performed  a 
more  meritorious  work,  viz.,  he  applied  his  practical  ability  to  the  edu- 
cation of  a  new  generation  of  teachers,  and  cleared  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  the  latest  improvements  into  the  common  schools.  Haun 
required  that  any  piece,  singled  out  for  declamation,  should  be  explained 
to  the  child  before  committing  it  to  memor}' ;  he  desired  clear  under- 
standing in  place  of  senseless  memory-work,  and  practical  and  logical 
instruction  in  place  of  the  old  stupefying  method.  He  abolished  the 
tyrannical  school-discipline ;  he  forbade  teachers  to  put  irons  around  the 
boys^  necks,  to  cover  them  with  mud,  or  to  make  them  kneel  on  peas. 
He  punished  those  teachers  severely  who  gave  holydays  without  per- 
mission. The  old  servants  of  noblemen,  when  not  equal  to  the  new  work, 
were  superseded.  In  a  short  time  the  inert  mass  became  animated  with 
life,  and  the  germs  of  a  new  and  better  period  began  to  develop  every 
where.  It  was  but  natural  that  Haun,  ^^the  wicked  innovator,^'  made  mahy 
enemies  by  his  energetic  proceedings  ;  yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his 
worst  enemies  were  just  those  who  ought  to  have  assisted  him  most  vigor- 
ously, viz.,  the  clergy  of  the  country.  Their  opposition  assumed  a  shape 
which  we,  in  our  days,  can  scarcely  believe.*  What  the  clergy,  in  alliance 
with  the  worthless  among  the  schoolmasters,  could  not  effect,  was  tried 
by  the  feudal  lords  and  nohle  school-patrons.  The  counts  and  knights, 
as  well  as  the  late  Hohenlohe  counselors,  protested  in  the  assembly 
against  any  tax  on  church-property,  to  be  applied  as  a  contribution 
toward  the  salary  of  the  land-school  inspector,  and  utterly  refused  to 
employ  those  teachers  who  had  been  educated  in  Haunts  seminary.    But 

*  Second  uniul  Raport  of  Uie  GoUia  Somlnary  for  teachen,  p.  31,  ««f . 
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Haun  came  out  of  all  these  struggles  a  yictor.  Thus  was  attained  what| 
twenty  years  before,  would  have  been  considered  impossible,  viz. :  tho 
Golha  common  schools  were  reconstructed  from  their  very  ibundatioxi,  a 
superior  generation  of  teachers  was  educated,  and  sensible  methods  of 
teaching  were  introduced.  '*  The  common-school  methodus,  or  practical 
instruction  for  inspectors  and  teachei*s  of  erery  kind  of  elementary 
schools,  also  for-  privato  teachers;  illustrated  by  correct  tables  con- 
structed by  J.  E.  Christian  Haun ;  published  (1801)  by  Geo.  Adam 
Keyser,  in  Erfurt,"  contains,  according  to  a  statement  in  the  pre&ce,  a 
description  of  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  Gotha  schools ;  and  ren- 
ders it  therefore  a  speaking  witness  of  the  spirit  of  that  time.  It  would 
lead  too  far  to  give  here  the  contents  of  Haun*s  school  methodus,  but  this 
one  remark  may  be  allowed,  that  this  work,  tested  by  the  pedagogic  prin- 
ciples of  the  period  preceding  and  following,  shows  all  the  deficiencies 
and  merits  which  are  peculiar  to  the  deism  and  philanthropioinm  of  the 
last  century,  and  that  undoubtedly  the  schools  which  were  taught  ac- 
cording to  Haun*s  methodus,  were  the  best  of  their  time.  The  book, 
in  spite  of  the  utilitarianism  it  displays,  gives  evidence  of  a  strictly  moral 
spirit,  a  clear  comprehension,  a  strict  discrimination,  earnest  exertions^ 
and,  above  all,  practical  applicability.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  indefatigable 
Haun  should  have  fallen  so  soon  a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal  and  his  exertions; 
he  died,  only  53  years  old,  March  22d,  1801.  But  it  is  much  more  to 
be  regretted  that  Haun*s  untimely  death  should  have  been  followed  by 
a  long  pause  in  the  development  of  the  common  schools.  The  Gotha 
schools  shine  for  a  time,  after  duke  £mest*s  death,  in  the  reflected  light 
of  their  past  glory,  but  then  disappear  altogether  from  the  history  of  edu- 
cation. 

As  the  party  of  reaction  had  seized  upon  the  Gotha  public  schools 
after  the  death  of  Ernest  the  Pious ;  so  did  they  now,  after  the  death  of 
Ernest  II.  What  was  done  in  reference  to  schools  under  his  successors, 
down  to  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  Gotha's  princes  and  to  the  consoli- 
dation of  Gotha  with  Goburg  in  1826,  is  not  worth  mentioning.  Th^ 
successors  of  practical  Haun  labored  neither  in  the  seminary  nor  as 
inspectors  of  schools,  in  the  spirit  of  sound  pedagogic  science.  The  mis- 
take, made  was  simply  this,  that  those  gentlemen  were  Jearned  ecclesi- 
astics, but  certainly  not  practical  educators,  without  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  schools,  and  without  interest  in  their  successful  devel- 
opment Thus  it  will  be  understood  why  Emest^s  school-plan,  though 
still  the  law,  was  in  fact  neglected,  and  why  Haun's  school  methodus  was 
not  followed.  Nobody  caring  for  the  monthly  plans  of  lessons,  the 
public  schools  had,  for  a  long  time,  no  plan  at  all,  no  method  what- 
ever. Every  one  did  what  he  liked,  as  he  liked  it,  and  because  he 
liked  it  Yoight's  scientific  text-book,  which  had  been  used  in  the 
Gotlia  schools,  was  discarded  by  the  consistory,  *^  because  it  is  un- 
necessary to  teach  in  elementary  schools  the  German  language,  history, 
and  geography;  the  teaching  of  these  branches  make  men  neither  better, 
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nor  wiser,  nor  more  diligent,  nor  more  happy."  The  School-Reader, 
composed  by  superintendent-general  Loef&^r,  was  discarded  with  the 
remaik,  *^that  instruction  in  religion  by  proverbs  and  verses,  only,  was 
not  sufficient ;  that  the  articles  of  faith  were  passed  over,  and  that  morals 
were  not  taught  in  detail."  The  principle  of  object- teaching  was  ridi- 
culed ;  a  person  of  quality  saying  "  that  exercises  in  comparing  and  dis* 
criminating  visible  objects,  as  a  dwelling-house  and  a  church,  a  sheep 
and  a  goose,  &c,  were  laughed  at  by  the  parents ;  such  objects  could  be 
taken  one  for  the  other  by  a  lunatic,  only ;  that  there  were  invisible  ob- 
jects enough  to  esercise  the  understanding  of  children  by,  as  moral 
ideas,  the  difference  between  economy  and  stinginess,  of  mirth  and  wan- 
tonness, &c."  The  post  of  an  inspector  of  country  schools  was  repealed 
in  1817.  The  teachers  were  henceforth  no  longer  specially  inspected  at 
their  ordinary  work ;  they  passed  again  under  the  general  control  of 
ecclesiastics,  who  took  the  school,  for  inspection,  into  their  churches. 
The  local  inspection  by  the  local  ministers  was  either  altogether  neg- 
lected, or  very  rarely  and  superficially  performed.  Prussia  and  the 
neighboring'  states  of  Tburingia,  viz.,  Weimar,  Meiningen,  Rudolstadt, 
sent  delegates  to  Pestalozzi,  in  order  to  study  his  system  of  teaching, 
with  a  view  of  engrafting  it  upon  their  own  systems.  Gotha  thought  it 
not  worth  her  while  to  notice  a  phenomenon,  which  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  teaching.  The  most  reasonable 
requests  of  Mr.  Waitz,  director  of  the  seminary,  were  refused.  It  will 
scarcely  be  belie vec},  and  yet  it  is  true,  that  the  seminary  for  teachers  in 
Gotha,  together  with  the  seminary  school,  were,  till  1846,  penned  up  in 
one  single,  small,  damp  hired  room  of  the  penitentiary,  and  that  it  was 
seriously  proposed  to  dissolve  the  school  altogether,  **  in  order  that  the 
more  important  might  not  suffer  by  the  less  important"  A  somewhat 
more  decent  locality  was  at  last  found  in  1846 ;  a  Reader  for  common 
schools  was  published  in  1854,  but  a  plan  of  studies,  a  programme  for 
the  internal  work,  was  not  issued  before  1860.  In  brie(  the  consistory 
dis.solved  in  1658,  and  committed  so  many  and  so  great  blunders,  was 
guilty  of  so  great  a  neglect  of  the  schools,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  things  came  to  such  a  pass  in  Gotha.  It  is,  however,  the 
duty  of  truthfulness  and  gratitude  distinctly  to  state,  that  the  author- 
ities in  Gotha  have  done  every  thing,  since  1848,  to  atone  for  the 
mistakes  of  the  past,  and  that  particularly  the  State  ministry  have  done 
all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  differences  between  church  and  school 
from  widening  into  a  complete  rupture.  They  have  not  been  wanting  in 
good  will,  devotion,  and  sacrifice ;  yet  as  every  sin  is  revenged  on  earth, 
so  it  happens  in  this  case.  The  seeds  of  the  past  have  yielded  their 
fi>uit.  The  controversy  grew  more  and  more  pointed,  the  wildly  surging 
waves  of  hostility  engulfed  the  well-meant  mediation  of  the  State  min- 
istry, and  buried  in  their  flood  the  whole  relation  that  had  hitherto 
existed  between  church  and  school.  The  organization  of  common  schools, 
published  in  1863,  gave  clear  expression  to  the  tendencies  of  the  spirit 
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of  our  time,  and  proclaimed  the  separation  of  school  and  church,  or 
rather  the  discontinuance  of  clerical  supervision  over  the  schools. 

B.    TBB  PRBIKirr  CONHlTtON  Ot  SCHOOL!. 

A  programme  of  instruction  regulates  the  inner  life  of  the  common 
schools,  the  organic  statute  regulates  their  other  relations.  Superintend- 
ent-general Dr.  Petersen  speaks  about  the  programme  in  the  assembly,  in 
1863,  in  this  manner :  ^*A  so-called  table  of  lessons  was,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  (1810.)  prescribed  for  our  common  schools.  It  referred 
originally  only  to  recitations  from  memory,  but  was  gradually  applied  to 
other  subjects  of  instruction.  This  table  of  lessons,  used  in  our  schools 
for  a  long  time,  has  by  degrees  disappeared ;  nor  could  any  copies  be 
found  at  the  office  of  the  consistory.  The  public  schools  had,  moreover, 
in  their  general  development,  gone  much  farther  than  the  table  pre- 
scribed. The  government,  therefore,  found  itself  under  the  necessity  of 
composing  a  new  programme  in  agreement  with  the  demands  of  our 
time.  Many  preliminar}^  labors  had  to  be  gone  through  ;  the  local 
managers  held  meetings  to  hear  the  opinions  of  the  teachers,  and  reported 
from  each  district ;  an  enormous  pile  of  documents  accumulat<>d.  When 
these  preliminary  labors  were,  after  some  years,  so  fnr  completed  as  to 
allow  a  general  survey,  the  results  of  these  accumnlated  ofBcial  docu- 
ments and  of  the  experience  of  the  common  schools  in  Germany  in  gen- 
eral, had  to  be  worked  into  a  system.  Though  the  programme  has  thus 
been  constructed,  yet  the  government  did  not  consider  it  right  to  issue 
that  document  at  once  as  an  instruction.  A  special  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, to  which  there  were  called  three  of  our  most  able  teachers, 
Fitter,  Keher,  Burbach,  and  three  ministers,  H&rter,  Anackcr,  Bieber.- 
The  committee  examined  section  after  section,  and  thus  a  programme 
was  composed  which  is  the  result  not  only  of  the  experience  in  our  own 
schools,  but  also  in  those  of  all  Germany."  The  programme,  of 
which  Liibin  says,  that  it  is  in  every  respect  equal  to  all  the  demands  of 
the  science  of  teaching,  and  that  it  shows  none  of  the  mistakes  which 
have  been  committed  by  the  Prussian  instructions,  is'  noticeable  also  for 
this,  that  it  marks  down  "  Diesterweg's  guide  to  education,  for  German 
teachers,"  in  the  "  catalogue  of  books  of  reference "  recommended  to 
teachers. 

The  programme  contains,  in  six  chapters,  the  whole  mechanism  of 
public  schools :  Chapter  /,  treats  of  the  division  of  the  school  into 
classes,  and  prescribes  that  every  common  school,  in  which  all  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  by  one  teacher,  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes,  vix. : 
1st  class,  children  in  their  first  school-year ;  2d  class,  children  in  their 
second  and  third  year ;  3d  class,  children  in  their  fourth  and  fifth  year, 
and  4th  class,  children  in  their  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years.  Chap- 
Ur  II,  treats  of  the  number  of  reciUtions  and  their  order  during  the  day, 
of  the  time  of  beginning  the  school,  &c.  Chapter  III,  treats  of  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction  in  the  different  classes,  viz. :  Religion,   German, 
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(reading  and  writing,)  arithmetic,  geography  and  history,  singing,  draw- 
ing. In  girls'  schools,  needle-work  is  obligatory  and  regulated  by  special 
instructions.  Chapter  IV,  contains  hints  about  the  plan  of  teaching  in 
"  divided  "  or  graded  schools.  Chapter  T,  contains  the  method  which 
characterizes  the  spirit  of  the  whole  programme.  Some  extracts  may 
profitably  find  a  place  here :  "  Teaching  attains  its  full  value  only  when 
it  promotes  education  and  nourishes  a  moral  religious  sense  in  the  young. 
It  is  a  fundamental  law  that  the  school  shall  not  only  be  an  institution 
for  instruction,  but,  above  all,  an  institution  for  education.  The  teacher 
must,  by  his  personal  conduct,  always  maintain  a  moral  influence  over 
the  children  in  bis  trust,  and  treat  the  subjects  taught  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  may  educate  through  his  instruction."  **  The  teachers  should 
always  bear  in  mind,  that  the  children  must  be  properly  educated  for 
practical  life  by  his  teaching.  Cramming  and  reciting  the  lessons  will 
therefore  not  at  all  answer  the  purpose ;  the  teacher  should  rather  ear- 
nestly labor  to  produce  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  lesson,  to  assim- 
ilate it  with  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  to  continue  the  exercises  until  the 
child  is  prepared  to  make  independently  a  practical  application  of  it 
Care  'should  at  the  same  time  be  taken  that  the  faculties  of  the  children 
be  naturally  developed.  The  important  principle,  ^'  to  instruct  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  child  understands  you  perfectly,**  should  not  be  taken 
as  a  general  law  only,  but  be  also  applied  to  every  special  case.  To  treat 
a  subject  so  as  to  make  it  the  absolute  property  of  the  child,  necessarily 
involves  a  certain  routine  and  technical  skill  in  teaching.  And  yet 
teaching  and  learning  must  not  be  a  mere  mechanism ;  it  should  rather 
be  a  quickening  activity  of  the  mind,  the  mechanism  but  the  means, 
skillfully  applied,  to  attain  the  end.**  "  The  school  is  intended  to  e<lucate 
for  work  in  general,  by  leading  children,  in  appropriating  and  applying 
the  subject  taught  to  them,  to  exercise  their  own  powers  vigorously  and 
freely,  and  at  the  same  time  carefully  and  strictly.  Let  the  teacher  set 
an  example  by  performing  his  daily  round  of  duties  with  cheerful  devo- 
tion, conscientious  even  in  the  smallest  details,  that  the  children  may 
learn  to  devote  themselves  with  cheerful  devotion  and  great  carefulness 
to  their  labors  in  school.  This  exercise  in  doing  work  is  a  main  object 
of  school  teaching.  But  the  pleasure  in  and  love  of  work  in  school  must 
be  excited  by  that  instruction  which  renders  a  thorough  understanding 
and  practical  application  possible.  The  teacher,  therefore,  must  always 
bear  in  mind,  first,  that  every  child,  even  the  smallest,  should  be  oc- 
cupied in  school  with  a  work  for  which  its  understanding  and  its  powers 
have  previously  been  prepared,  and,  secondly,  that  every  subject  of 
instruction,  aa  soon  as  it  is  understood,  should  be  applied  to  independent 
exercises.  Such  work  is  intended  to  exercise  the  faculties  and  powers 
of  a  child  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  it  to  perform  every  labor  in 
practical  life  with  cheerful  devotion,  and  at  the  same  time  with  careful- 
ness and  ability."  **A  mechanical  method  should  be  particularly  avoided 
Iq  the  religious  instruction,  as  it  might  mislead  the  children  to  consider 
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religion  to  be  something*  external.  The  memory  exercises  should,  there- 
lore,  be  more  than  ^'  learning  by  rote ;"  the  children  should  be  accus- 
tomed, from  the  yery  beginning,  to  lay  hold  of  that  which  they  commit  to 
memory,  both  with  the  understanding  and  the  heart,  and  to  store  it 
up  for  application  in  life."  *^  The  method  of  teaching  how  to  read  may 
be  left  to  the  option  of  each  teacher,  but  he  should  very  carefully  avoid 
making  it  a  purely  mechanical  exercise.  The  younger  teachers,  how- 
ever, are  required  to  employ  one  of  the  modem  methods.^*  **  The  chil- 
dren are  to  be  accustomed  to  read  with  attention,  and  to  remember  what 
they  have  read."  *^  The  principal  laws  of  the  formation  of  words  and  sen- 
tences should  be  practiced,  in  connection  with  the  reading  exercise,  in  this 
manner,  that  the  children,  by  degrees,  learn  to  point  out  the  general  rules 

.  and  the  principal  laws  of  the  language."  ^*  In  arithmetic,  mental  calcuia* 
tions  mainly  should  be  practiced ;  exercises  on  the  slate  should,  however, 
always  be  connected  with  them."  To  instruct  the  children  in  general 
knowledge  of  the  earth  and  its  products,  it  is  desirable  that  the  teacher 
should  collect,  with  the  children's  assistance,  a  number  of  natural  objecta 
**  Ck>mpleteness  and  systematic  order  are,  however,  not  necessary ;  it 
suffices  if  a  number  of  stones,  dried  plants,  seeds  and  similar  objects  are 
kept  cleanly  and  neatly  in  boxes,  and  used  according  to  need.  Fresh 
plants,  flowers  and  fruits  can  be  used  for  instruction  in  Spring,  Summer, 
and  Autumn.  During  Winter,  examine  objects  merely  as  to  their  shape 
and  their  boundaries  by  planes  and  lines;  take  for  that  purpose 
regular  solids,  such  as  cubes,  spheres,  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders, 
cones,  &c,  which  the  teacher  may  easily  construct  of  pasteboard. 
Let  not  the  teacher  attend,  in  the  beginning,  to  so-called  systematic  di- 
visions and  classifications,  nor  let  him  be  contented  with  dry,  isolated 
notices,  but  let  him  give  animated  descriptions  of  nature.    The  system- 

,  atic  classification  should  be  given  at  the  closing  chapter  of  the  whole 
instruction  in  the  highest  class.  Every  thing  that  has  connection  with 
agriculture  claims  particular  attention ;  horticulture  should,  if  possible,  be 
practically  taught  to  the  pupils  of  the  highest  class.  Let  the  teacher 
bear  in  mind  that  in  imparting  to  the  children  the  knowledge  of  the  earth 
and  its  products,  he  should  not  only  communicate  to  them  useful  inform- 
ation, but  also  awaken  and  nourish  in  them  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  and 
magnificent  in  nature  and  that  which  is  noble  and  good  in  history."  The 
object  of  the  drawing  lesson  is  "correct  measuring  by  the  eye,  skill  in 
using  the  ruler,  which  should  also  be  used  as  a  carpenter's  rule,  and 
facility  in  sketching  simple  figure&"  **  The  culture  of  the  voice  should 
be  highly  valued.  Let  the  teacher  understand  that  singing  can  and  must 
be  one  of  the  principal  levers  of  education ;  that  its  influence  is  great 
and  lasting."  **  In  connection  with  the  culture  of  the  children's  in- 
tellects, the  most  earnest  attention  should  be  paid  to  their  bodily  welfare. 
The  school  can  and  must  have  a  salutary  influence  on  the  after  life,  by 
producing  habits  of  order,  cleanliness,  and  good  manners.     The  carriage 

.  of  the  body  should  always  be  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  teacher ;  he 
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must  keep  h\3  school  also,  in  this  respect,  in  good  discipline,  that  the 
children  avoid  carelessness  in  sitting,  walking,  or  standing,  and  that  they 
always  show  by  their  deportment  a  firm  government  over  their  body. 
Systematic  gymnastics  serve  this  purpose  best,  and  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  diligently  practiced. 

Such  is  the  programme  of  the  Gotha  common  schools.  The  spirit  of 
modern  education  pervades  it,  and  it  shows  this  spirit  principally  by  the 
accompanying  decree,  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs:  *^Tho 
ephori  are  lastly  enjoined  henceforth  to  enumerate  in  their  reports  on 
school -visitations  and  conferences,  their  observations  and  experiences  in 
regard  to  this  programme  ;  for  it  is  the  intention  to  complete  and  rectify 
it,  wherever  necessary,  according  to  the  collected  observations  and  ex- 
periences, so  that  it  may  be  improved  more  and  more  satisfactorily  as  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  improve." 

The  law  of  common  schools  for  the  duchy  of  Gotha,  issued  in  June, 
1803,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  this  programme.  It  is  arranged  under 
eight  sections,  which  are  subdivided  into  one  hundred  articles ;  it  is  an 
exponent  of  the  principles  on  which  modem  schools  rest.  Section  /, 
Art  1  to  6,  treats  of  the  general  rights  and  dfkties  of  the  citizens,  as 
regards  the  instruction  of  the  young.  Art  1,  The  duty  to  attend  school 
as  a  general  law.  Art  2,  treats  of  the  branches  of  instruction  in  a 
common  school.  The  instruction — says  this  law — shall  embrace  the  fol- 
lowing branches ;  Religion,  German  language,  exercises  in  reading  and 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  natural  history  and  philosophy, 
singing,  drawing,  and  gymnastics.  The  teaching  of  religion  in  common 
schools  shall  be  founded  on  Bible  history,  particularly  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament When  the  children  commence  to  receive  instruction  to  qualify 
them  for  their  first  communion,  they  will  be  excused  from  this  branch  of 
instruction  in  the  school.  Art  3,  treats  of  the  objects  the  common  school 
has  in  view,  and  the  means  to  attain  them.  **  The  common  school  is 
intended  to  educate  children  to  a  self-conscious,  moral  activity,  and  to 
develop  their  intellectual  faculties."  There  shall  not  be  taught  any  thing 
which  is  above  the  perceptive  fisusulties  of  children ;  their  memory  shall 
not  be  burdened  with  any  thing  that  has  not  previously  been  perfectly 
explained."  **  The  disciplinary  power  of  the  teacher  shall  be  in  hannony 
with  the  paternal  character  of  the  office  of  a  teacher."  Art  4,  extends 
the  obligation  to  attend  school  over  a  period  of  eight  years.  Art  5,  pro- 
vides for  the  attendance  in  a  higher  class  of  schools,  or  proper  private 
instruction,  as  a  discharge  from  the  obligation  to  attend  the  public  school. 
Section  11^  Art  6  to  11,  defines  the  duties  and  rights  of  the  school- 
districts,  concerning  organization  and  maintenance  of  schools.  Art.  6, 
determines  the  limits  of  school-districts ;  and  the  consolidation  of  several 
into  one.  Art  7,  provides  for  every  district  one  common  school,  and 
more  if  necessary.  Art  8,  fixes  the  nonnal  number  of  children  in  a 
common  school  at  eighty.  The  number  of  teachers,  as  well  as  of  school* 
Tooms,  must  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  excess  over  this  number^ 
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Art  9,  ordains  that  every  school  must  be  kept  in  a  house  used  for  no 
other  purpose  ;  alt  the  rooms  designed  for  the  use  of  the  school  must  be 
built  and  furnished  in  harmony  with  the  demands  of  instruction  and  of 
health.  Art  10.  provides  that  exceptions  under  Art  7,  8,  and  9,  should  be 
regulated  by  the  administration.  Art  11,  Every  school  must  be  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  necessary  materials ;  particular  care  should  be  taken  to 
obtain  a  library.  Art  12,  It  is  the  duty  of  the  district  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  common  schools,  so  &r  as  they  have  not  been  hitherto  paid 
from  other  sources.  Art.  15,  The  annual  tuition  fee  shall,  in  towns,  not 
exceed  four  thalers  for  one  child,  six  thalers  for  two  children,  eight 
thalcrs  for  three  and  more.  The  fee  shall,  in  the  other  places,  not  exceed 
half  the  above  amount  Art  16,  Those  districts  which  have  given  evi- 
dence that  they  can  not  possibly  defray  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  the 
public  school,  shall  receive  the  necessary  assistance  from  the  State 
treasury.  Section  III,  Art  17  to  28.  relates  to  particular  duties  and 
rights  of  parents  and  guardians  of  children  liable  to  attend  school  Art 
17,  regulates  the  age  when  the  duty  to  attend  school  begins,  (after  the 
completion  of  the  sixth  year.)  Art.  18,  The  children  are  but  once  a  year 
admitted  as  scholars,  viz.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year,  the 
week  after  Easter.  Art  19,  Children  leave  school  at  Easter  of  that  year 
in  which  they  have  completed  their  fourteenth  year.  Art  20,  regulates 
the  dispensation  from  attendance  at  the  instruction  in  religion.  Articles 
21  and  22,  speak  of  the  place  where  school  shall  be  kept,  and  the  regu- 
larity of  attendance  at  school.  In  cases  when  absences  are  not  at  all  or 
not  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  the  local  school-board  may  (Art  23)  en- 
force a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  thalers,  or  equivalent  imprisonment 
Art  24,  regulates  complaints  of  parents  against  teachers,  and  distinctly 
states  that  nobody  is  permitted  to  enter  the  school-room  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, or  to  call  a  teacher  personally  to  account  Trespassers  shall  pay  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  ten  thalers,  or  shall  be  punished  by  equivalent 
imprisonment  Art  25,  treats  of  the  exclusion  of  children  from  the  priv- 
ilege of  attending  school,  for  reasons  of  discipline,  of  police  or  of  crim- 
inal law,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  such  children  shall  receive  private 
instruction.  The  private  instruction  and  its  control  is  regulated  in  Ar- 
ticles 26,  27,  and  28.  Section  IV,  Art  29  to  86,  is  **  on  the  training  of 
common  school  teachers ;  the  matriculation  and  obligations  of  candidates.*' 
Art  29,  The  State  charges  itself  with  the  training  of  common  school 
teachers  in  the  seminary.  Art  80,  Admission  to  the  seminary  not  before 
the  applicant  has  completed  his  sixteenth  year.  Art  81,  Conditions  for  ad- 
mission :  (a^)  certificate  of  qualification  for  the  Secunda  of  the  gymnasium 
at  least,  or  (b,)  certificate  of  qualification  for  the  Prima  of  the  progymna- 
sium  at  Ohrdruf,  or  {c,)  the  candidate  must  pass  an  examination  equivalent 
to  the  above  demands.  Art  82,  In  regard  to  the  subjects  of  instruction, 
the  law  requires  that  besides  the  course  of  the  gymnasium,  (except  for- 
eign languages,)  at  least  the  following  shall  be  added :  Pedagogy  and  its 
history,  anthropology  and  physiology,  literature,  and  music    Art  88, 
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•The  studies,  began  st  the  gymnasium,  are  partly  to  be  completed,  par- 
ticularly mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  partly  to  be  reviewed  with 
a  view  to  their  treatment  at  the  common  school.  The  instruction  in  reli- 
gion is  essentially  historical,  embracing  the  history  of  the  progress  of 
ChristiaDity,  in  connection  with  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  history  of  the  progress  of  the  Christian  Church.  Art.  34, 
The  number  of  students  to  be  admitted  is  not  limited.  The  tuition  is 
free  to  natives,  and  to  foreigners  on  the  payment  of  twenty  thalers  a  year. 
Art  8d,  treats  of  the  matriculation  of  the  candidate.  Art  86,  places  the 
matriculated  candidate  under  the  obligation  to  serve  as  assistant  or  sub- 
stitute for  a  longer  or  shorter  portion  of  two  years.  Section  F,  Art.  87 
to  41,  is  on  the  appointment  of  teachers  at  common  schools.  Art  87, 
The  privilege  of  election  rests  with  the  district,  provided  it  has  not  re- 
ceived any  pecuniary  assistance  for  its  schools  from  the  State,  during  the 
fire  years  preceding  the  time  when  the  vacancy  occurs.  .  The  election 
requires  the  confirmation  of  the  government  Art  88,  regulates  the  right 
.of  election  of  the  patrons.  Art  89,  treats  of  the  appointments  by  the 
government  The  latter  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  teacher,  when  the 
district  has  received  assistance  from  the  State  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  school  witliin  the  last  five  year%  or  when  the  district  or  patron  has 
not  filled  the  vacancy  within  four  months  from  the  day  the  vacancy  com- 
menced. Art  40,  The  first  appointment  of  a  teacher  is,  as  a  rule,  only 
.  provisional ;  this  provisorium  shall,  however,  last  no  longer  than  two 
years.  Art  41,  treats  of  the  appointment  of  female  teachers.  It  is  pre- 
scribed that  examined  female  teachers  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  dis- 
trict and  the  minister  of  State,  be  intrusted,  in  the  prescribed  manner, 
with  the  instruction  of  children  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  years  of 
t£eir  attendance  at  school.  Section  F/,  Art  42  to  62,  treats  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  teachers  of  common  schools.  Art  42,  The  salary  varies 
according  to  the  appointment  being  revocable  or  irrevocable,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  pupils.  (A.)  The  teachers  who  are  revocably 
appointed  shall  receive  as  a  minimum,  (a,)  160  thalers  and  free  lodging,  or 
an  equivalent  indemnification  when  they  are  vicars  or  assistants ;  (5,)  175 
and  lodging,  or  indemnification  when  they  are  provisionally  appointed 
teachers.  (B.)  There  are  three  classes  of  irrevocably  appointed  teachers : 
(a,)  at  a  school  in  the  country  with  50  or  less  pupils,  the  minimum  salary 
shall  be,  from  the  first  to  fifth  year  included,  200  thalers  and  free  lodg- 
ing; from  the  fifth  to  tenth  year,  230  thalers;  from  the  tenth  to 
fifteenth  year,  260  thalers ;  from  the  sixteenth  year,  290  thalers ;  (5,)  at  a 
school  in  the  country  with  more  than  50  pupils,  (including  the  schools  in 
the  towns  of  Friedrichsrode  and  Zella,)  the  minimum  shall  be ;  from  the 
first  to  fifth  year,  200  thalers;  from  the  fifth  to  tenth  year,  240 
thalers;  from  the  tenth  to  fifteenth  year,  280  thalers ;  from  the  sixteenth 
year,  820  thalers ;  (e,)  at  the  schools  in  the  towns  of  Gotha,  Ohrdruf,  and 
Waltershausen,  the  minimum  shall  be :  from  the  first  to  fifth  year,  250 
thalers,  (no  free  lodging ;)  from  the  fifth  to  tenth  year,  800  thalers ;  from 
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the  tenth  to  fifteenth  year,  350  thalers ;  from  the  sixteenth  year,  400 
thalers.  Included  in  the  salaries  of  those  teachers  who  have  to  peribnn 
church  duties  as  cantors,  organists  or  sacristans,  are  the  emoluments  and 
perquisites  connected  with  these  duties.  Other  income,  which  the  teach- 
ers derive  as  clerks  of  the  district  or  book-keeper  of  the  church,  are  not 
included  in  the  salary.  Art  43,  treats  of  the  computation  of  the  number 
of  pupils,  and  of  the  time  the  teachers  have  served.  Art  44,  treats  of 
the  manner  of  paying  the  salary,  (teachers  in  the  country  must  take  part 
of  their  salary  in  kind.)  Art  45,  Estimates  of  salaries.  Art  46,  How 
to  divide  the  salary  between  the  new  teacher  and  the  one  who  retires. 
Art  47,  Of  the  extra  occupation  of  teachers  of  common  schools. .  Art 
48,  Of  the  particular  privileges  of  teachers  appointed  irrevocably. 
These  rights  are :  (a,)  claims  to  be  pensioned  (after  ten  years  or  less  of 
service,  40  per  cent  of  the  salary  ;  for  every  additional  year  or  fraction 
of  it,  1 J  per.  cent  more  ;)  (&,)  admission  to  the  widow  fund,  (by  paying  4 
per  cent  a  year  of  his  salary,  the  widow  or  children  of  a  teacher  shall 
receive  one-fourth  of  the  salary  until  the  youngest  child  has  reached  the 
age  of  21 ;)  (6,)  the  right  and  duty  to  be  a  member  of  those  charitable 
institutions  which  are  organized  for  the  benefit  of  common  school  teach- 
ers. Art  49,  The  maximum  number  of  hours  a  teacher  may  be  em- 
ployed  is  thii*ty  per  week.  The  Board  may  grant  furloughs.  Art.  50, 
Marriage  licenses  of  teachers.  Articles  51  to  62,  Penal  code  concerning 
teachers  charged  with  dereliction,  viz. :  suspension,  waiting  order,  dis- 
mission, removal  Section  Vlly  Art  63  to  84,  treats  of  the  inspection  of 
public  schools.  The  law  discriminates  between  two  classes  of  inspection 
of  public  schools,  viz.,  inspection  by  the  district  and  by  the  government 
The  district  inspection  is  vested  in  the  Board,  consisting  of  the  chain^n 
of  the  councilmen  (mayor  or  bailiff,)  the  minister  of  the  place,  the  teach- 
ers of  the  place,  and  as  many  citizens  of  the  district  as  there  are  teachers 
in  the  Board.  The  minister  may,  but  must  not  necessarily,  be  chair- 
man ;  directors  of  schools  and  teachers  are  not  allowed  to  be  chairmen. 
A  modification  of  this  organization  takes  place,  when  several  districts  are 
consolidated  into  one,  and  in  towns.  The  government  has  three  classes 
of  inspectors :  (a,)  the  district  school  inspectors,  Art  85,  requiring  that 
they  should  be  selected  from  among  practical  schoolmen ;  (&,)  school- 
courts,  consisting  of  the  district  administrator— or  in  towns  the  mayor 
— and  the  district  inspector ;  (Cy)  the  ministry  of  State,  being  the  highest 
school  authority,  which  (Art  91)  appoints  a  practical  schoolman  as 
inspector-general,  who  shall  assist  as  counselor  in  all  that  concerns  edu- 
cation and  instruction  in  public  schools,  at  the  sessions  of  the  ministers 
of  State.*  Section  VIII,  Art  93  to  100,  contains  final  and  transitory 
decrees,  which  have  mostly  accomplished  their  purpose. 

This  short  extract  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  character 
which  distinguishes  the  common  school  law  of  Gotha.     It  can  not  be  de- 

*  Instruction  for  district  sehool-intpeetora  in  the  Anchj  of  Gotha,  in  Dr.  K.  Schmidt's  Hirtoij 
of  the  Public  Schoob  in  Gotha.    KOthen :  P.  ScbetUer,  1863. 
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Hied  that  this  law  has  istiU  many  we&k  points,  and  the  secretary  of  State 
.has  already  puhlished,  in  the  way  of  decrees,  a  number  of  supplementary 
instructions,  but  taking  it  as  a  whole,  it  offers  so  much  which  is  good^ 
that  the  teachers  of  Gotha  are  really  under  great  obligations  to  the  min- 
isters of  State  and  the  assembly  for  this  great  adyance  in  the  developmeiKt 
of  the  common  school  system.  Nor  can  the  favorable  results  be  denied-; 
they  are  proved  by  the  greater  activity  in  the  seminary,  by  the  improva- 
ment  of  the  common  schools^  by  the  greater  progress  of  the  pupils,  and 
by  the  sacrifices  i-eadily  made  by  many  districts. 

How  much  the  common  schools  in  the  duchy  have  advanced  in  the 
course  of  time,  is  shown  by  the  following  statistics :  IaJ780,  the  duchy 
had  110  teachers  of  public  schools ;  in  1834,  it  had  174;  at  present,  240. 
A  similar  increase  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  school-houses;  16  new 
schools  have  been  built  since  the  promulgation  of  the  new  school  lanf. 
The  average  salary  of  a  common  school  teacher  amounted  to  70  m.  fl.  in 
1780  ;  in  1867.it  is  800  thalers.  The  annual  expense  for  teachers*  sal- 
aries amounts  at  present  to  between  60,000  and  72,000  thalers.  Add  to 
it  the  expenses  for  building  and  repair  of  school-houses,  of  materials  for 
school-rooms  and  teachers,  that  sum  will  be  considerably  higher.  The 
annual  contribution  of  the  State  to  the  common-school  fund  amounts  to 
about  80,000  thalers.  The  240  common  school  teachers  teach  17,610 
children,  (16.1  per  cent  of  the  whole  population,)  in  158  public  school^. 
In  common  schools  of  the  twelve  towns,  61  scientific  and  14  technical 
teachers  educate  3,848  children,  viz.,  1,984  boys,  4,914  giris.  In  the 
146  villages,  189  scientific  teachers  teach  18,672  children.  To  1  town 
teacher  we  find  59  pupils,  to  1  town  pupil,  a  81  inhabitants.  To  1  town 
school  we  find  2,666  citizens.  On  the  other  hand,  there  average  72 
pupils  for  every  school  in  the  country,  1  pupil  to  every  6.14  inhabitants, 
and  1  school  for  every  579  inhabitants ;  97  teachers  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts teach  from  20  to  70  pupils;  84  teach  from  70  to  90 ;  14 teach  from 
110  to  180;  6  teach  more  than  180  children  each.  The  schools  are 
divided*  in  the  latter  cases,  i.  e.  they  are  half-day  schools.  There  are  at 
present  on  an  average  12  new  teachers  needed  every  year. 

n.    BIGHBB  SCHOOLS. 

The  higher  schools  of  Gotha  may  be  divided  into  those  which  aim  at 
a  general  education ;  and  those  which  give  an  education  for  certain 

professions. 

A.  SCHOOLS  or  okncral  gultubb.' 

1.  At  the  head  of  the  schools  of  higher  general  culture  is  the  Gymnatiwh 
Ernestinum,  in  the  city  X)f  Gotha.  It  was  founded,  as  has  bevn  stated 
before,  by  Pr.  Myconius,  in  1624,  as  a  city-school,  and  confirmed  as  such 
by  elector  John  the  Constant,  in  1529.  It  was  changed  into  a  classical 
school  during  the  reign  of  Casimir,  (1587  to  1688,)  and  received  the  title, 
Gymnasium  illustre,^    The  principal  of  the  Gymnasium  was,  till  1842, 

•  For  the  htetor^  of  tbt  GolU  a^mui^m,  sse  Cbi.  Fr.  Bcholse'i  *•  Hiitorj  of  Ihs  Golha  Gjry- 
VMium:  QoUia,  1884.** 
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at  the  same  time  the  principal  of  the  bvrgher^school ;  both  being  oombiaeA 
In  one ;  after  that  year,  they  were  separate.  The  OjfmiMmun  Elmmt' 
dntim  (a  real -gymnasium)  was  founded  vnder  duke  Ernest  I,  of  Goburg- 
Dotha,  in  1886,  by  the  side  of  the  Qffnnanum  ilhtttret-^e  former  insti- 
^tion  receiving  a  principal  of  its  own ;  but  both  were  combined  into  one 
in  1861,  under  the  same  principal,  in  this  manner:  tbat  the  two  lower 
classes,  Sexta  and  Quinta,  jointly  belonged  to  the  gymnasial  and  real 
branch,  while  the  other  classes,  Quarta^TsriJa,  SeouM^  and  Prima,  wen 
separate  for  each  institutiott. 


Prima, 

Secunda, 

'1;ertia, 

Quarta, 

Quinta,  (ooetus  A  and  B.) 
Sexta,  ( ooetus  A  and  B,^ 


21 
32 
36 
46 
97 
54 


21 
29 
38 
49 
80 
79 


26 
27 
38 
67 
92 
68 


26 
30 
45 
52 
101 
84 


26 
31 
48 
62 
106 
76 


IMt. 


6 

9 

28 

6S 


ISM. 


3 
12 
28 
39 


2 
11 
26 
41 


IM*. 


2 

11 
36 
52 


laM. 

"T 

14 
48 
62 


Hiis  table  shows  that  the  classical  or  hamantst  gymnasium  contains  a 
comparatively  large  number  of  students  in  the  upper  classes,  whilst  the 
lower  classes  of  the  real-gymnasium  are  the  larger.  The  increase  of  the 
number  of  pupils  is  represented  in  the  following  table : 


* 

IMI. 

ISO. 

1M4. 

MIS. 

imL 

AnEresrate  number. 

380 
96 

378 
82 

388 
80 

439 
101 

461 

Among  them,  of  Beal-gymnasiums, . . . 

125 

The  number  of  teachers  at  the  Oymnanwn  Bmeitinum  (this  is  now 
the  name  of  the  whole  institution,)  amounts  to  28,  viz.,  1  principal,  8 
professors,  8  gymnasial  teachers,  and  6  teachers  of  special  branches.    Of 
the  old  teachers,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  reputation  of  the  gym- 
nasium, we  mention :.  Bretschneider,  Ddring,  Jacobs,   Kries,  Schulse, 
Ukcrt,  Rost^  Wiistemann.     The  annual  programme  gives  all  necessary 
information  about  organisatioD  and  plan  of  studies ;  it  remains,  there- 
fore, only  to  state,  that,  since  1861,  the  gymnasium  has  been  reorganised 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Prussian  gymnasia,  and  that  the  teachers  and 
students  here  and  there  have  the  same  privileges  and  duties.    The  gym- 
nasium is  well  provided  with  all  the  materials  for  instruction.    Besides  a 
•▼oiy  large  collection  of  philosophical  instruments  and  of  objects  of  nat- 
.ural  history,  for  whose  completion  250  thalers  are  annually  devoted,  it 
.possesses  a  laige  library,  (about  14,000  volumes ;)  552  thalers  are  annu- 
ally spent  for  the  purchase  of  books,  kc*    There  are.  stipends  (donations 
,of  2,000,   1,000,  4bc,  thalers)  for  poor  but  deserving  studenta    The 
widows*  fund  of  the  teachers  amounts  at  present  to  84;000  thalers.    The 
balance-sheet  of  the  gymnasium  shows  an  income  and  expense  of  18,702 
thalers,  in  which  are  included  6,000  tbalers  inoone  from  tuitioa  fees^  and 
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8,000  thftlers  from  the  goverament  The  salaries  are:  principal,  1,700 
traders;  2  professors  1,100  th.  each;  the  others  950  and  825  th. ;  th^ 
Other  gjmnasial  teachers  from  730  down  to  500  th. 

2.  The  duchy  possesses,  besides  the  gymnasium  at  Gotha,  a  real-school 
at  Ohrdrui^  which,  according  to  Prussian  estimation,  is  a  real-school  of  Iho 
second  order*-a  town  institute.  Founded  in  1564  by  the  Count  yon  Glei> 
chen  as  a  JUitin  school,  he  made  at  the  same  time  a  donation  oflO^OOO 
m.  fl.  The  pupils  eiy<^yod  the  pri? Hege  of  being  admitted  as  students  to  the 
university,  after  having  passed  through  all  the  classes  of  the  lyceum.  It 
suffered  many  changes.  Thus,  it  experienced  a  serious  decrease  in  pupils 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  after  a  period  of  great  prosperity ;  then  it 
rose  again  during  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century,  and  lost  again 
hi  1830,  till  it  was  changed  into  a  progymnasium  in  1854.  Having 
flourished  as  such  for  ten  years,  and  having  obtained  a  larger  number  of 
pupils  every  year,  it  was  re6rganized  (1863)  into  a  real-school  of  the 
second  order,  with  classes  parallel  to  the  progymnasium.  The  plan  of 
study  is  now  so  arranged,  that  those  scholars  who  intend  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  learned  professions,  may  from  its  Prima  be  at  once  admitted 
into  the  Secunda  of  a  gymnasium,  and  that  those  who  attend  the  whole 
course  (two  years  in  Prima)  may  be  admitted  to  Pk'tma  of  a  Prussian  real- 
school  of  the  first  order.  There  were,  in  1866,  besides  the  principal,  8 
teachers  to  220  pupils.  A  programme,  which  gives  all  the  necessary  in- 
formation, is  published  once  every  two  years. 

8.  In  the  higher  class  of  schools  must  be  reckoned  the  institute  at 
Schnepfenthal,  which  attained  great  reputation  under  Salzmann.  There 
were  among  the  pupils  of  1864,  3  f^om  Brazil,  4  from  Russia^  2  froUi 
England,  2  from  Switzerland,  5  fi*om  Austria  and  Hungary,  1  fi<om  Bel- 
gium, 11  from  Prussia,  10  from  Saxony,  3  from  Bavaria,  2  from  Hanover, 
3  from  Mecklenburg,  3  from  Hamburg,  1  from  Hesse,  and  13  from  Thu- 
ringia. 

The  Dietendorfer  Institutes  of  th^  "  Moravian  brethren  "  may  be  men- 
tioned as  private  schools  which  aim  higher  than  the  common  schools. 
The  institute  for  boys,  established  in  1845,  had  2  teachers,  3  assistants, 
and  25  scholars  in  1866.  The  institute  for  girls,  divided  into  4  classes^ 
was  opened  in  1854,  and  is  at  present  under  a  directress,  assisted  b}'  9 
female  teachers,  among  whom  are  one  French  and  one  English  lady,  who 
teach  46  boarders  and  25  day-scholars.  Both  institutes  are  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  1  inspector,  assisted  by  the  directors  of  the  com- 
mnnity,  under  the  authority  of  the  Union  of  Evangelical  brethren. 

4.  To  the  higher  class  of  girls'  schools  belongs,  further,  the  Maria 
ImtUutey  in  Gotha.  It  is  a  boarding  and  day-school  for  young  ladies 
(from  8  to  18  years)  of  the  higher  walks  of  society,  is  owned  by  Miss 
Alice  Humbert,  of  Neuchatel,  who,  with  her  sister,  superintends  the  edu- 
cation, assisted  by  4  female  and  10  male  teachers,  the  latter  mostly  pro- 
fessors or  teachers  of  the  gymnasium,  or  clergymea  The  institute  is 
-divided  into  8  olassefly  of  2  sections  each.  The  number  of  pupils  amounts 
to  from  80  to  100,  of  whom  about  one-half  are  foreigners 
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The  girls^  high- school  was  founded  as  a  private  school  in  1863,  but 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  city  of  Gbtha  in  the  year  1854,  as  a  cHj<- 
school  for  the  education  of  young  ladies.  The  school-house  is  the  same 
building  which  once  belonged  to  Lucas  Oanach.  The  school  consisted 
originally  of  four  classes,  to  which  were  added,  in  1868,  a  fifth,  and  in 
1865,  a  sixth  class.  Number  of  teachers  in  1806,  1  director,  4  male,  S 
female  teachers,  and  8  teachers  of  specialties,  drawing,  writing,  and 
singing.  The  number  of  pupils  amounted,  in  1866,  to  147.  The  tultiavi 
fee  is  2  thalers  a  month. 

B.    PKOrCfSIOlfAL  fCBOOLS. 

1.  Seminary  for  male  teaehern,  ~  This  seminary  was  founded  in  1744, 
but  the  programmes  of  1784, 1817,  1846  and  1856  became  antiquated  by 
the  Common  school  law  of  1865,  and  in  the  course  of  1868  the  pre8ent 
plan  of  studies  was  published.  As  regards  its  prosperity,  the  year  1846 
may  be  taken  as  the  dividing  line  between  the  old  and  new  time.  Before 
1846  there  was  nothing  but  sorrow  and  complaint;  since  1846,  the  sin- 
cere endeavor  to  promote  a  thorough  education  of  teachers.  The  annual 
reports,  since  1866,  bear  testimony  that  the  seminary  is  equal  to  all 
the  just  demands  of  our  time.  The  common  school  law,  Art  30  to  32, 
regulates  the  conditions  for  the  admission  and  the  subjects  of  study  at 
the  seminary.  The  first  class  contained,  according  to  the  last  report, 
(1866-67,)  22,  the  second  class  15,  the  third  class  15  ;  in  all,  62  pupils, 
among  whom  there  were  8  foreigners.  The  stafi*  of  teachers  consists  of 
the  principal,  4  teachers,  and  4  assistants.  The  salaries  are  1,100,  800, 
600,  450,  &C.  thalers.    The  assistants  receive  20  to  ^5  thalers  annually 

.for  each  daily  lesson  of  one  hour.  The  whole  expenses  amounted  to 
4,813  thalers.  The  seminary-school,  at  which  4  teachers  and  a  number 
of  scholars  of  the  upper  seminary  class  are  constantly  engaged,  counts 
200  boys.* 

2.  Th^  Seminary  far  female  teachers  was  founded  in  1864,  and  continued 
by  a  teacher,  Mr.  A.  Kohler,  as  a  private  institute  ;  connected  with  it  are 
an  institute  for  the  education  of  teachers  of  Kindergarten,  viz.,  a  Kinder- 
garten organized  after  FrobePs  principles,  and  an  elementary  school  for 
boys  and  girls  of  from  6  to  1 0  years.  The  first  Kindergarten  in  Gotha 
was  established  by  Miss  Chr.  Erdmann  in  1844 ;  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Herold,  and  since  1856  into'  those  of  Miss  Busch.  Mr.  Kohler 
established  his  Kindergarten  in  1851.  Kahler's  establishment  is  well 
patronized,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  ability  and  circumspection  of  the 
founder;  61  teachers  of  Kindergarten  and  13  female  teachers  graduated 
from  this  school  up  to  March,  1866  ;  22  pupils  returned  to  their  homes. 

3.  The  Commercial-school  was  established,  March  29th,  1818,  by  the 
founder  of  the  Gotha  Life  and  Fire  Insurance  Bank,  merchant  E.  Ar- 
noldi ;  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  "Society  of  Merchants"  in 
Gotha,  the  "guild-hall,"  in  this  manner,  that  only  such  well  qualified 

*  For  organintion  and  plan  of  ctndiea,  tea  **  Tte  imotioftl  workinf  of  tbe  eomraoo  aoboola,  by 
Kobr.    Gotha :  £.  F.  ThienomaBii,  1868.** 
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joung  men  are  allowed  admission  as  have  passed  an  apprenticeship  with 
one  of  the  members  of  the  society.  The  establishment  has  at  present  8 
classes,  the  highest  divided  into  2  sectione ;  64  hours  a  week  are  devoted 
to  lessons  in  all  the  classes  together.  The  subjects  of  study  are :  German, 
French,  English,  geography,  history,  mercantile  correspondence,  book- 
keeping, natural  sciences,  knowledge  of  natural  products,  political  econ- 
omy, arithmetic,  penmanship,  &^  A  scientiOc  and  mercantile  director 
and  4  teachers  are  employed.  The  institute,  which  began  with  54  pupils, 
instructs  at  present  110  pupils,  of  whom  the  greater  number  are  for- 
eigners. The  aggregate  of  all  the  pupils  since  its  opening  amounts  to 
1,318,  of  whom  35  per  cent  are  natives  and  66  per  cent,  are  foreigners. 

4.  The  School /or  arehiteets  and  earpenten  in  Gotha,  supported  by  the 
State,  consists  at  present  of  3  classes,  72  pupils,  and  7  teachers,  (most  of 
them  architect*^.)  It  had  its  origin  in  the  Sunday-school  founded  by  Mr. 
D&rfold  in  1805.  This  Sunday-school  had  greatly  deteriorated  from  1806 
to  1811,  in  consequence  of  deficient  superintendence,  when  Baronen  von 
Frankenberg  took  charge  of  it,  making  at  the  same  time  a  donation  of 
500  thalcrs.  The  Polytechnic  Society,  and  later  Mr.  Eberhatd,  undertook 
(1821)  the  superinttndence  and  government  of  the  school.  It  received 
a  thorough  reorganization  in  1850,  when  the  government  of  the  State  was 
induced  to  take  charge  of  it.  It  was  divided  into  two  separate  branches : 
(a,)  a  supplementary  school  for  mechanics,  (Fbrtbildung^)  an  evening 
and  Sunday-school ;  and  (h,)  a  school  for  architects  and  machine-builders. 
This  technological  school,  intended  for  the  education  of  good  builders,  is 
only  open  in  Winter,  and  consists  of  three  classes ;  the  aggregate  of  les- 
sons a  week  amounts  to  182.  The  studies  embrace  arithmetic,  geometry, 
free  hand-drawing,  architectual  drawing,  architectural  mechanics,  esti- 
mates, modeling,  nati^l  philosophy  and  chemistry,  construction  of 
shades,  building  materials,  laws  of  heating  buildings,  and  book-keeping. 
The  school  has  greatly  gained  in  reputation  in  consequence  of  a  more 
liberal  assistance .  by  the  State,  and  the  resulting  possibility  of  engagmg 
able  and  experienced  teachers  at  an  adequate  salary.  The  certificate  of 
a  graduate  entitles  him  to  make  contracts  for  buildings  of  any  kind  in 
the  duchy.  There  are,  besides  this  institute  in  Gotha,  a  number  of  me- 
chanics* schools,  e.  g.  in  Waltershausen ;  all  receiving  encouragement  by 
and  assistance  from  the  State. 

There  are,  finally,  an  Orphan  Atylum  in  Friedrichswerth,  founded  by 
Mr.  0.  Ghr.  Schuiz  in  1712,  and  endowed  by  him  with  a  donation  of 
34,000  thalers,  which  renders  it  possible  to  engage  a  teacher  for  the  edu- 
cation and  instruction  of  firom  11  to  16  orphans;  an  Asylum  for  morally 
negUcted  children,  established  in  Gotha  in  1830,  with  26  inmates.  There 
]g  no  asylum  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  as  yet ;  care  is  taken  for  the 
unfortunate  of  this  class  partly  by  appropriations  of  the  govemment| 
partly  by  private  legacies  in  institutions  of  adjacent  Statea 
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ODBOBiG. 

Ths  schools  of  Ooburg  have  nm  the  same  career  of  prosperity  m  Dhmo 
of  the  most  progressive  Stetes  of  Northern  Germany ;  rery  decided 
chants  and  imprOTements  haTing  taken  place,  after  long  pauses  and  in- 
terruptions, especially  in  the  most  recent  time.  We  propose  to  give  a 
sketch  of  their  present  organization  and  condition,  in  connection  with 
some  retrospective  historical  glances. 

L   HIGHSR  80HOOL& 

The  city  of  Cobnrg  possesses  two  superior  establishments  for  educa- 
fion,  viz.,  the  gymnasium  and  the  real-school.  Both  are  State  institutes. 
The  gymnasium,  founded  by  duke  Caidmir  at  the  beginning  of  the  17tb 
century,  had  at  first  a  perfect  academic  construction,  consisting  of  two 
classes,  the  publicum  and  the  pedagogiuro.  The  intention  to  convert  it 
into  a  university  was  not  carried  into  effect  A  third  class,  selecta,  was, 
however,  added  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  decade  of  this  century. 
The  present  organization,  since  1869  is  after  the  Prussian  modd.  The 
QymnaHum  C€uimirianum  now  consists  of  6  classes,  thus  completely 
corresponding  with  the  Prussian  gymnasium ;  a  description  is  therefore 
unnecessary.    Number  of  teachers  13,  of  pupils  100. 

The  abundant  means  with  which  the  institute  had  been  endowed  by 
its  liberal  founder,  were  greatly  diminished  by  a  faithless  steward  in 
the  last  century.  The  income  amounts  at  present  to  13,815  fl.,  which 
are  partly  obtained  from  the  real  estate  of  the  gymnasium,  partly  fit>m 
tuition  fees  (12  to  18  fl.  a  year,)  partly  flrom  the  State  treasury.  Like 
other  gymnasia,  the  Gasimirianum  has  a  considenible  number  of  stipends 
and  foundations  for  poor  students. 

The  real-school  was  founded  (1848)  as  a  city-school,  with  6  classes,  and 
organized  like  a  Prussian  real-school  of  the  first  order.  But  Latin  being 
not  obligatory,  it  can  chtim  only  the  privileges  of  a  real-school  of  the 
second  order,  according  to  Prussian  law.  It  was  made  a  State  institote 
in  1861.  The  expenses  are  defrayed  partly  by  considerable  contributions 
from  the  city,  partly  by  tuition  fees,  (12  to  18  fl.  a  year,)  partly  by  addi- 
tional State  assistance.  Number  of  teachers  10,  of  pupils  284. 
'  Both  institutions  have  received  their  Prussian  organization  in  conse- 
quence of  the  military  convention  witii  Prussia. 

The  preparatory-school  for  the  gymnasium  and  real-school  consists  oC 
four  classes,  and  is  a  city  institute.  The  pupils  pay  a  very  moderate 
tuition  fee.  The  other  city-schools  are :  a  higher  class  of  common  schools 
for  boys  and  girlS;  which,  together  with  die  preparatory-school  just  men- 
tioned, are  placed  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  the  city-school 
director.  The  burgher-school  has  7  classes,  in  which  the  boys  are  taught 
till  they  go  to  their  first  communion  at  the  completion  of  their  thirteenth 
year.    They  pay  no  tuition  fee.    There  are  two  girls'-schools,  No.  I  and 
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No.  TI,  each  of  6  classes,  under  m  teacher  subordinate  to  the  city-school 
director.  A  small  tuition  fee  is  paid  in  school  I ;  the  tuition  is  free  in 
school  II.    The  gbls  remain  till  they  go  to  their  first  communion. 

Oatholfc  and  Jewish  ohildren  are,  in  all  these  sdiools,  excused  from 
instruction  in  cTangetical  doctrines. 

There  is  still  a  prirate  school  to  be  mentioned,  a  pris'  high-school, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  reigning  duchess.  It  has  6  classes,  and  the 
pupils  remain  some  years  after  the  first  communion. 

A  school  for  deaf-mutes  was  founded  in  1885,  as  a  private  school,  but  is 
now  a  State  institute  (since  1856.)    The  average  number  of  children  is  15. 

Besides  these  schools,  aiming  at  a  general  education,  there  are  two 
pk^>fessiona1,  and  one  supplementaiy  school,  {IbrMldung$  schule.)  The 
Ducal  seminary  for  teachers  has  ^r  its  object  the  training  of  pupils, 
who  enter  at  their  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  year,  to  be  teachers  of 
common  schools  in  town  and  country,  during  a  course  of  two  years.  The 
applicant  is  considered  qfuatified  fot  admission,  when  he  has  obtained  the 
certificate  of  qualification  for  class  II  of  the  real-school.  The  graduates 
are  candidates  for  employment  as  teachers,  but  are  subjected  to  a  second 
examination  by  a  special  board  of  examiners,  before  they  can  receive  a 
definite  appointment  A  second  professional  school,  also  a  State  institute, 
is  the  School  for  Arcfaitecta  It  Is  intended  to  offer  young  men  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  that  knowledge  and  those  qualifications  vrhich  are 
required  to  obtain  a  license  as  a  builder.  Its  organisation  is  the  same  as 
that  of  schools  of  the  same  dass  in  Northern  Qennany. 

The  necessity  of  keeping  alive  and  enlarging  the  stock  of  knowledge 
irhieh  boys  have  acquired  in  common  schools,  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Sunday-school  for  boys  and  young  men  who  have  already  begun 
their  practical  career  as  apprentices  in  workshops  This  institute  is  inde- 
pendent, and  maintains  its  existence  partly  l^y  its  own  efforts,  partly  by 
the  public  spirit  of  the  dtisena  There  are  aboyt  twelve  teachers  em* 
ployed,  who  give  instruction  in  drawing,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  to  a 
large  number  of  boys.  There  is  no  comptilsi<m  to  attend  this  school 
since  the  adoption  of  free  trade. 

The  Kinder  Bewahtan$taUy  and  tiie  kindergftrten,  are  for  the  safe 
keeping  and  instruction  of  children  who  have  not  yet  attained  the  age 
for  attendance  at  school.  The  former  is  maintained  by  contributions,  and 
te  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  dasaes.  The  kiadeiigarten  is  a 
private  institute. 

EL    QOlOfOir  SOHOOLa 

The  duchy  (1,0S0  geographical  square  miles  and  50,000  inhabitants,) 
has  65  schools,  with  115  teachers.  These  schools  were  attended  by  8,518 
boys  and  8,681  girls  in  1864,  and  by  8,496  boys  and  8,621  girls  in  1865. 

The  elementary  schools  in  the  smaller  towns  and  in  the  country 
are  of  a  good  character,  and  were  reoi^nised  in  1858.  There  is  a 
txnnmon  school  for  each  district,  or  for  two  or  more  which  have  combined 
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for  that  purpose,  which  occurs  when  the  school  of  one  district  would 
have  less  than  thirty  pupils,  or  when  a  district  finds  it  impossibto  to 
raise  the  money  for  the  maintenance  of  a  school.  The  number  of  chil* 
dren  in  one  class  must  not  exceed  eighty.  If  this  number  should  be 
permanently  exceeded,  a  second,  even  a  third  teacher  must  be  employed. 
The  children  are  admitted  to  school  on  their  sixth  year,  and  leave  it  on 
taking  the  first  communion.  Ohildren  are  excused  from  ^tending  pabUc 
school  only  when  it  can  be  shown  that  they  receive  the  proper  education 
by  other  means.  Yet  this  excuse  does  not  exempt  the  parents  from 
paying  the  same  taxes  that  all  the  members  of  the  district  have  to  pay. 
The  current  expenses  of  the  schools  and  the  pension  of  the  emeriti  must 
be  defrayed  by  the  district,  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  is  not  covered  by 
other  means.  When  several  districts  have  joined  in  one  school,  they 
have  to  pay  jointly  in  proportion  to  their  population.  There  is,  however, 
this  exception,  that  the  district  which  enjoys  the  advantage  of  having  the 
school  within  its  bounds,  shall  pay  one-third  more  of  the  cost  of 
building  the  school-house  and  keeping  it  in  repair,  than  the  others  do. 
The  State  pays  the  expenses  of  instruction,  when  a  district  gives  evidence 
of  its  inability  to  raise  the  necessary  amount 

The  school  is  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  a  Board,  composed 
of  the  local  minister,  as  local  inspector,  the  mayor  or  bailiff,  the  teadiersi 
and  as  many  citizens  (school-wardens)  as  there  are  teachers,  and  if  sev- 
eral districts  are  consolidated,  each  will  appoint  a  warden.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Board  to  enforce  the  strict  execution  of  the  school-law  in  every 
particular ;  the  local  school-inspector  has,  besides,  charge  of  the  inner 
organization.  The  next  higher  superintendence  is  vested  4n  the  church 
and  school  councils ;  and  the  minister  of  State  has  the  superintendence 
over  all. 

The  teachers  must  have  passed  an  examination.  The  first  appointment 
IS,  as  a  rule,  but  for  one  year.  The  schoolmasters  in  small  towns,  ex« 
cept  the  hcad»master,  and  the  schoolmasters  in  villages  in  which  there  is 
a  church  or  chapel  of  ease,  are  bound  to  perform  the  duties  as  sacristan, 
cantor,  or  organist,  yet  are  exempt  from  performing  such  low  work  for 
church  or  minister  as  is  inconsistent  with  their  rank  as  teachers.  The 
pension  law  for  teachers  is  the  same  as  for  other  State  officers. .  The  pro* 
ceedings  against  an  indolent  or  worthless  teacher  are  also  the  same  as 
against  public  officers  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  pensions  for 
widows  and  orphans  are  regulated  in  the  same  humane  spirit  The  an- 
nual pension  of  a  schoolmaster*s  widow  is  one-sixth,  and  of  each  orphan 
one-twentieth  of  the  salary,  respectively,  of  the  late  husband.  The 
teacher  shall  pay  into  the  widows*  fund  one  per  cent  of  his  salary  an- 
nually. 

The  organization  of  the  common  schools  is  regulated  by  the  special 

school-law  of  Oct  22d,  1858,  in  which  regulations  are  made  both  for 
instruction  and  discipline.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  divided  into : 
(Oy)  those  which  are  considered  indispensably  necessary,  t. «,  which  decide 
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the  question  whether  a  child  may  be  permitted  to  leave  school  or  not; 
and  (&,)  those  which  are  useful,  but  which  need  not  be  acquired  berore 
14  years  of  age.  Of  the  first  class  are :  Religion,  Qerman,  writing,  arith* 
metic,  and  singing.  Of  the  second  class  are :  History,  geography,  and 
other  branches  of  a  general  character.  Gymnastics  are  obligatory  in  all 
schools  of  the  country.  The  teaching  of  the  less  important  branches 
must  be  suspended  in  those  schools  or  divisions  of  schools  in  which  in* 
dispensably  necessary  branches  of  study  have  not  been  effectually  taught« 
The  religious  instruction  in  schools  or  divisions,  shall  aim  especially 
to  teach  the  most  important  &cts  of  the  history  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  Reformation ;  the  reading  lesson  shall  be  used  to  impart  general^ 
useful  knowledge. 

The  minimum  of  knowledge,  which  must  have  been  obtained  before 
children  should  be  permitted  to  leave  the  school  is  this:  In  religion,  such 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  will  enable  the  children  to  recite  with  ease  at 
least  fi fly  appropriate  Bible  narratives,  in  a  manner  which  proves  that 
they  understand  what  they  recite ;  they  must,  further,  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  principal  facts  in  all  the  books  of  Scripture,  and  more 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament,  especially  of  the  Gospels; 
they  must  have  committed  .to  memory  aft  least  one  hundred  Bible  verses^ 
and  know  enough  of  sacred  geography  to  understand  the  Bible ;  they 
must  be  able  to  recite  the  Biblical  authors  in  their  order,  and  to  find 
easily  every  quotation.  The  children  are  required  to  know  verbatim  and 
to  understand  the  five  sections  of  the  catechism.  The  explanations  of 
the  teacher  should  aim  at  showing  the  intimate  relation  of  the  truths 
of  salvation^  and  securing  a  clear  understanding  of  them  in  connection 
with  the  portions  of  the  Bible  which  he  reads  with  the  children. 
Every  child  must  know  by  heart  at  least  fifteen  hymns,  which  are 
to  be  selected  with  reference  to  -  the  instruction  in  religion  and  the 
church  holy  days ;  the  children  should  also  receive  the  proper  informa- 
tion about  the  church-year  and  the  Christian  -  holy  days.  The  whole 
instruction  should  be  given  so  as  to  nourish  and  strengthen  the  religious 
feelings.  The  least  that  should  be  attained  in  German  in  every  common 
school  is :  Correct  and  fluent  reading  of  print  and  writing,  with  the  proper 
intonation  and  pure  pronunciation  without  dialect;  understanding  of 
what  has  been  read ;  some  practice  in  the  expression  of  thought^  both 
orally  and  in  writing,  without  serious  blunders  in  orthography.  The 
instruction  should  include  exercises  in  composition  of  common  and  busi- 
ness letters.  The  children  are  to  be  taught  to  write  a  plain,  neat,  pleas- 
ing hand  in  German  characters ;  it  is  desirable  that  writing  in  Roman 
characters  should  also  be  practiced.  The  minimum  in  arithmetic  is : 
Skill  in  solving,  by  mental  calculation,  problems  within  the  bounds  of 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  abstract  and  con- 
crete whole  numbers.  The  teacher  should  not  proceed  to  teach  fractions 
or  proportions  before  a  considerable  skill  in  the  preceding  portions  has 
been  acquired,  and  even  then  but  easy  problems.     Singing  is  intended 
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to  educate  the  ear  and  good  taste,  and  to  ennoble  .social  intercourse ;  it 
is  also,  for  children  of  the  Evangelical  confession,  a  means  to  enhance  the 
Talue  of  private  prayer-meetings  and  of  the  public  service.  The  children 
should  learn  to  sing,  without  faulty  those  hymns  which  they  have  been 
made  to  learn  by  heart  Each  country  school  should  consist  of  three 
sections,  be  they  classes  in  different  rooms  or  subdivisions  in  the  same 
room,  viz.,  the  lowest  for  children  from  6  to  8  years  of  age,  the  intermediate 
for  those  from  8  to  11  years,  and  the  upper  cla^  for  those  from  11 
to  14  years.  The  law  also  prescribes  a  division  of  the  subjects  of  in- 
struc^on  into  three  sections.  The  poblio  schools  in  small  towns  must 
also  consist  of  three  sections,  vis.,  the  lowest  for  the  first  and  second 
year,  the  intermediate  for  the  third  and  fourth  year,  and  the  upper  class 
till  the  children  go  to  the  first  communion.  The  instruction  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  is  given  more  in  detail,  and  is  more  extended  than 
it  can  possibly  be  in  common  country  schools.  Geography,  history,  and 
natural  history  are  also  tanghL  The  boys*  and  girls'  schools,  in  towns, 
are  generally  separate,  ^he  law  requires  great  attention  to  be  paid 
to  discipline,  and  points  out  the  means  to  maintain  it  ' 

The  following  regulations  refer  to  vacations:  Teaching  will  be  sus- 
pended, besides  Sundays  and  iiolydays,  at  Christmas  from  December 
^th  to  January  2d  ;  at  Easter  from  Wednesday  before  Good  Friday  to 
Monday  after  Quasimodogeniti ;  at  Whitsuntide  from  Saturday  to 
Wednesday ;  two  days  at  the  Kirmes  \  fourteen  days  at  the  time  of 
hay-harvesting ;  four  weeks  at  the  grain  harvest  The  beginning  of 
the  last  named  vacations  will  be  determined  on  by  the  local  inspector, 
after  consultation  with  the  teacher. 

The  law  regulates  the  admission  and  discharge  of  pupils ;  the  exam- 
inations and  inspections  of  public  scbools ;  and  the  instructions  for  the 
teachers,  the  local  inspectors,  (clergymen,)  and  the  clerical  members  of 
church  and  school  ofiioes,  in  subsUntially  the  same  way  as  in  the  duchy 

ofGoOia. 

Dk  Ebbbbabd. 
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H18TOET— OOTBRNKXNT — ^AiUEA — POPITLATIOir. 

Wbbn  dake  John  of  Sftxe-Weimtr,  died,  in  1605,  he  left  behind  eleren 
8008,  of  whom  John  Ernest  succeeded  in  Weimar,  while  the  other  do- 
minions were  divided  among  the  remaining  ten  brothers.  These  died, 
however,  one  after  the  other,  within  a  short  period,  with  the  exception 
of  Ernest  the  Pious,  who  died  in  1675,  leaving  seven  sons,  who  again 
divided  the  dominions  their  &ther  .had  gradually  inherited.  By  this 
arrangement,  doke  Bernard  became  possessed  of  Meiningen,  and  entailed 
it  upon  his  descendants,  in  direct  line,  as  the  duchy  of  Meiningen. 
In  1826,  the  finmily  acquired  the  former  duchy  of  Hildburghausen,  the 
principality  of  Saalfold,  and  some  other  territories,  in  consequence  of 
tlie  death  of  duke  Frederic  lY,  of  Gotba,  whose  duchy  was  divided 
.among  the  three  other  ducal  lines  of  Goburg,  Hildburghausen,  and  Mei- 
ningen. The  present  duke  is  Qeorge  II,  who  succeeded,  on  the  abdi- 
cation of  his  father,  duke  Bemhard  I,  in  1866. 

The  charter  of  the  duchy,  of  August  28,  1829,  provides  for  a  legis- 
lative organization,  consisting  of  one  Chamber  of  twenty-four  represent- 
atives. The  nobles  elect  eight  members ;  the  inhabitants  of  towns  eight 
members,  and  the  mral  districts  eight  members.  The  ministry  is  re- 
'Sponsible  to  the  Ohamber. 

The  area  isi  Saxe- Meiningen  extends  over  983  English  square  miles, 
with  A  population  of  172,841  in  1861— all  Protestonts  except  872  Roman 
Catholics,  72  Mennonites,  and  1,580  Jew& 

HISTOBIOAL  DSYXLOPMEirr  OF  PUBLIC  8CH0O143. 

The  territories  which,  since  1826,  have  formed  the  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  possessed  at  that  time  more  or  less  complete  school  regula- 
tions. Although  these  regulations  had  the  same  origin,  viz.,  the 
school-hws  of  Ernest  the  Pious,  (see  Gotha,)  yet  they  presented  many 
and  great  differences.  It  was,  therefore,  no  easy  task  to  organize  and 
govern  the  schools  of  the  reconstructed  duchy  on  a  uniform  plan,  but  it 
was,  however,  successfully  done,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  ;  the 
reorganization  of  the  oommon  schools  being  essentially  completed  in  1829, 
and  of  the  higher  class  of  schools  in  1886.  The  first  impulse  was  given 
by  the  young  duke  Bemhard,  who  was  enthusiastically  active  in  elevating 
and  strengthening  the  intellectual  life  of  his  country,  as  well  as  the  material 
condition  of  his  subjects.    But  the  agent  which  prince  and  government 
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employed  id  remodeling  the  schools  was  Dr.  Ludwig  Nonne,  counselor  of 
the  consistorj,  who  died  in  1854 ;  he  was  the  founder  of  the  new  organi- 
zation of  the  public  schools  in  Meiningen,  and  remained  for  years  its 
animating  spirit  Nonne  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  most 
gified  pupils  of  Pestalozzi,  with  whom  he  resided  in  Iferton  for  sereral 
months  in  1809,  and  whose  method  of  teaching  he  had  thoroughly 
mastered  in  all  its  details.  Having  returned  to  his  birthplace,  Hild- 
burghausen,  he  became  the  reformer  of  the  schools  of  the  then  inde- 
pendent duchy  of  that  name,  where  he  filled  the  office  of  counselor 
of  education.  All  the  teachers  and  candidates  for  positions  were,  by  his 
advice,  brought  together  for  a  so-called  "extraordinary  course,"  in  the 
Spring  of  1810,  and  again  in  tlie  Autumn  of  the  same  year.  There  sat 
men  of  thirty,  even  of  fifty  and  sixty  years,  and  among  them  veteran 
ministers,  at  the  feet  of  the  counselor,  who  was  not  then  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  to  hear  his  instruction  in  the  tlieory  and  prac* 
tice  of  the  new  method  of  teaching.  Most  of  them  were  at  first 
inclined  to  consider  the  whole  an  ill-advised  joke,  yet  Nonne  understood 
not  only  how  to  familiarize  them  speedily  with  the  new  method,  but  also 
to  kindle  in  them  a  professional  spirit  He  assembled  them  around  him 
every  evening  for  cheerful  conversation,  singing,  and  music,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  every  one  the  consciousness  of  the  great  importance  of 
their  profession.  Silver-haired  men  remembered  with  gladness  during 
years  of  hardship  and  sorrow,  the  "  extraordinary  course  "  as  the  most 
charming  period  of  their  lives.  Serviceable  teachers  having  thus  been 
obtained,  the  reorganization  of  schools  was  not  delayed  for  a  moment 
All  the  schoolrooms  were  fitted  up  in  a  few  months,  and  furnished  with 
all  necessary  materials ;  a  new  spirit  soon  animated  the  schools,  and  a 
lively  interest  was  felt  in  the  whole  country  for  the  education  of  the 
young  and  of  the  people.  Nonne  did  not  neglect  the  seed  he  had  sown, 
and  displayed  in  these  labors  no  less  knowledge  and  skill  than  un- 
wearied activity,  and  succeeded  in  making  the  common  schools  of 
Hildburghausen,  within  a  short  period,  tlie  best  in  that  part  of  Ger- 
many. 

It  was  but  a  well  deserved  reward  for  Nonne*s  exertions  in  behalf  of 
the  schools  of  his  country,  that  when  Hildburghausen  was  annexed  by 
Meiningen  in  1826,  the  organization  of  public  instruction  in  the  whole 
duchy,  thus  enlarged,  was  at  once  intrusted  to  him.  His  talent  for  organ- 
ization found  here  a  new  and  larger  field  of  labor,  to  which  he  ap- 
plied himself  with  all  his  manly  vigor  and  matured  experience.  There 
were  three  seminaries  in  the  different  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Meiningeil, 
viz.,  in  Meiningen,  (city,)  founded  in  1775 ;  in  Hildburghausen,  founded 
in  1794,  and  in  Saalfeld,  also  founded  during  the  last  decade  of  the  last 
century.  The  last  named  seminary  possessed  the  least  vitality,  and  being 
nothing  but  an  adjunct  to  the  lyceum  and  very  indifferently  furnished 
with  the  apparatus  for  teaching,  it  effected  very  little.  The  seminary  in 
Meiningen,  on  the  contrary,  was  flourishing,  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
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its  two  able  principals,  Walch  (till  1792)  and  Eeyper,  (till  1826,)  and 
areraged  more  pupils  than  the  Hildburghausen  Institute.  The  govern- 
ment^ however,  resolved  to  discontinue  the  seminaries  both  in  Saalfeld 
and  in  Meiningen,  and  to  make  Hildburghausen  the  only  seminary  of  the 
country,  enlarging  it  proportionally.  Nonne  was  made  its  director  and 
charged  with  its  organization.  A  large  building  was  bought  and  rebuilt 
But  Nonne,  even  before  the  house-  was  completed,  in  1827,  called 
together  the  preceptors  and  candidates  of  the  new  portions  of  the 
duchy,  who  had  not  yet  received  a  thorough  seminary  education,  with 
the  pupils  of  the  Meiningen  seminary,  for  an  *'  extraordinary  course," 
and  began  with  more  than  one  hundred  scholars  the  same  active,  spir- 
ited labor  as  had  characterized  his  former  '^extraordinary  course."  As 
soon  as  the  building  was  finished,  he  opened  the  seminary  with  sixty 
pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  began  the  organization  of  the  public  schools 
in  the  whole  duchy.  Every  portion  of  the  work  was  pushed  on  in  the 
same  vigorous  manner  as  it  bad  been  in  Hildburghausen.  Nonne  su- 
perintended the  labors  every  where  in  person.  Nobody  understood 
better  than  he  how  to  influence  the  masses ;  the  districts  were,  therefore, 
easily  persuaded  to  make  provision  for  the  expenses.  A  large  number 
of  school-houses  was  built  The  towns  began  to  reorganize  the  public 
schools  and  to  increase  the  number  of  classes ;  in  the  country,  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  keep  the  schools  open  during  the  whole  year, — 
whilst  they  had,  hitherto,  particularly  in  Saalfeld,  been  open  only  during 
the  Winter, — ^and  to  compel  negligent  parents  to  send  their  children  reg- 
ularly to  school.  Temporary  preceptorates*  were  changed  into  fixed 
and  permanent  engagements,  the  boarding  around  of  the  teachers  at  the 
houses  of  the  parents  of  the  children  was  more  and  more  discontinued, 
the  salaries  raised  as  much  as  possible,  regular  teachers^  conferences  in- 
stituted in  all  the  dioceses,  and  a  new  system  of  teaching,  partly  the 
result  of  those  conferences,  introduced.  Nonne's  direct  influence  on  the 
schools  of  Meiningen  continued  till  1886,  when  he  retired  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  seminary,  which  received  another  principal ;  his  position  in 
the  consistory  as  school-counselor  was  also,  a  little  later,  transferred  U) 
another  counselor,  whilst  he  himself  retained  the  position  as  ecclesiastic 
counselor  in  that  department  The  schools  have  not  remained  stationary 
since  that  time.  The  higher  class  of  schools  were  thoroughly  reorgan- 
ized in  1886  and  1887,  whilst  the  common  schools  proceeded  onward  on 
the  path  opened  by  Nonne.  The  number  of  schools  and  classes  has 
greatly  increased,  the  children  have  no  longer  to  travel  great  distances, 
nor  the  teachers  to  board  with  the  villagers ;  supplementary  schools  (fbrf- 
hildiingB  nehulen)  for  those  young  men  who  have  passed  the  common 
schools,  have  been  established,  less  by  legal  compulsion  than  by  making 
the  people   understand  their  usefulness.    The  teachers'  salaries  have 

*  Preceptor  wu,  in  all  Thuringia  abd  Saxony,  the  name  for  a  tencher  who  warbot  proTisionnllj 
•mploywi,  could  be  diimined  at  any  time,  received  less  salary  tJian  an  ontinary  teacher,  and 
boarded  alternately  in  Uie  bouses  of  Um  paiMta. 
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repeatedly  been  imised,  with  considermble  State  asaistanee  when  the 
tricta  were  unable  to  do  so ;  pension  funds  and  widow  funds  haye  been 
established ;  new  text^books  and  readers  have  been  introduced,  and  the 
teachers*  conferences  have  Ixtoome  more  frequent  and  more  systematieu 
There  was  an  additional  reform  in  184^  when  the  seat  of  the  consiatefy 
was  removed  from  Hildbarghausen  to  Meiningen ;  it  being  then  consti* 
tuted  a  part  of  the  government^  as  the  department  of  achoola  and  churcboi 

I.    ELEMKNTABT  8CH00IJB. 

1.  Nwnber,  School  Attendance,  Sut^eets. 

There  are  286  common  schools,  in  277  different  places.  Of  these,  there 
are  19  schools  (among  them  2  finr  Jews,  in  Meinii^|en  and  Hildbarg- 
hausen) in  the  17  towns  of  the  duchy,  and  266  (among  them  6  for  Jews) 
in  the  country ;  106  of  the  S66  villages  of  the  country  have  no  school  of ' 
their  own,  but  are  consolidated  with  neighboring  villages ;  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  6  villages  having  2  schools  each,  vi&,  one  for  the  Chria- 
tians  and  one  for  the  Jews.  Of  the  260  Christian  schools,  one  is  for 
Roman  Catholics.  The  number  of  dasses  in  town*6chools  varies :  there 
are  2  classes  in  Ummerstadt,  the  school  being  bat  a  good  viUage-scbocri ; 
Lehesten  has  8  classes ;  Themar,  Heldburg,  Schalkau,  and  Kranichfeld, 
each  4  classes ;  Wasungen,  Rdmhild,  and  Grafenthal,  each  6  classes ; 
Camburg,  6  classes ;  Eisfeld,  7  classes ;  Hildbuiighausen,  7  classes,  and 
Posneck,  9  classes.  The  schools  in  fialzungen  and  Saalfeld  have  10 
classes  each  ;  Meiningen,  12  classes;  Sonneberg,  18  classes,  there  beang 
parallel  classes,  so  that  each  child  must  pass  through  8  or  9  classes.  The 
Israelite  schools  in  Meiningen  and  Hildburghausen  employ  but  1  teacher 
each.  Among  the  village  schools  there  is  one  in  Steinach  with  6  classes, 
one  in  Lauseha  with  4  classes,  28  schools,  with  2  classes  each,  with  as 
many  teachers ;  241  village  schools  have  but  1  teacher  each. 

The  number  of  pupils  amounts  to  29,260,  of  whom  there  are  8,060  in 
town  schools,  and  21 ,200  in  village  schoola  There  is,  in  towns,  1  teacher 
to  78.08  pupils;  in  the  country,  1  teacher  to  71.06  pupils,  taking  the 
average;  but  this  ratio  varies  greatly  in  the  different  schools.  The  rule 
that  a  teacher  should  not  instruct  more  than  100  children,  is  not  yet 
every  where  observed  ;  and  sometimes  there  are  only  10  or  12  children 
to  one  teacher.  This  crowding  of  some  schools  could  not  be  avoided,  be- 
cause there  are  no  means  to  employ  more  teachers ;  and  the  small  number 
of  children  in  other  schools  occurs  in  the  mountainous  districts,  with  their 
small  and  remote  neighborhoods.  The  eight  Israelite  schools,  except  two, 
have  also  few  pupils,  viz.,  in  the  aggregate  296,  or  an  average  of  87  pupils. 

The  period  during  which  the  children  are  obliged  to  attend  school  is  8 
years  for  boys  and  giris  in  the  country  and  for  girls  in  town  (from  their 
6th  to  their  18th  year  included ;)  for  boys  in  town,  9  years,  (from  their 
6th  to  their  14th  year  included.)  The  school-year  extends  from  Easter 
to  Easter.  Those  children  who  have  completed  their  6th  year  are  every 
year  admitted  on  the  Ist  of  April;  those  children  in  the  country  and 
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giris  in  town,  who  have  completed  their  iSih  year,  and  those  boys  in 
town  who  have  completed  their  14th  year  on  the  Ist  of  April,  are  dis- 
charged either  at  Easter  or  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  or  at  Whit- 
suntide. A  dispensation  is  required,  and  rarely  granted,  in  case  a  child 
should  like  to  be  admitted  or  discharged  at  an  earlier  day.  The  discharge 
from  school  coincides  with  the  admission  to  the  first  communion.  The 
attendance  at  the  common  school  is  obligatory,  unless  a  higher  school  or 
private  instruction  be  substituted.  Absence  from  school  may  be  un- 
avoidable, excusable,  or  culpable.  When  unavoidable,  no  punishment 
ensues,  nor  when  excusable,  provided  the  absence  be  really  excused  and 
accepted  by  the  teacher  or  minister.  Every  culpable  absence  during  the 
morning  or  afternoon  lessons,  is  punished  by  a  fine  of  two  kreutzers,  or 
proportional  imprisonment  of  the  culpable  parents.  The  teacher  must 
enter  all  absences  on  a  printed  form,  and  report  every  week,  or,  if  neces- 
sary, every  day  to  the  minister,  who  will  *  admonish  the  negligent  The 
district  administration  must  be  informed  often  or  more  palpable  absences 
of  one  child  during  one  month,  in  order  to  decide  what  further  pun- 
ishments should  be  dictated.  The  result  of  this  strictly  enforced  rule  is 
this,  that  there  occur  no  culpable  absences  at  all,  or  so  few  that  the 
attendance  may  be  considered  as  perfectly  regular.  *  A  few  village  schools 
and  occasionally  a  town  school,  present  an  unpleasant  although  a  rare 
occasion  for  interference. 

Instruction  is  given  the  whole  year  through,  thirty  hours  a  week ; 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  being  holy  days.  School  is  kept  in 
most  places  during  three  hours  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  after- 
noon ;  in  some  others,  four  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon. 
Ten  or  twelve  overcrowded  village  schools,  and  a  few  others  whose  pupils 
live  at  great  distances  from  the  school-house,  sometimes  become  '*  di- 
vided **  schools,  t.  el  one  division  of  the  pupils  attends  in  the  morning  and 
the  other  division  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  each  receives  only  half  the 
usual  number  of  lessons.  There  are  ten  weeks  holydays,  difierently  dis- 
tributed over  the  year  in  different  places,  viz.,  three  to  five  weeks  during 
grain  harvest ;  one  to  two  weeks  during  hay  time ;  one  to  two  weeks 
during  the  gathering  in  of  the  potato  crop,  and  one  to  two  weeks  during 
each  of  the  three  great  church  holydays.  Though  there  are  different 
regulations  for  the  different  districts,  it  is  strictly  enforced  that  the  holy- 
days  should  not  exceed  ten  weeks  taken  all  together.  The  Hebrew 
schools  regulate  their  own  holydays  upon  the  same  general  principle. 

The  teachers  are  expected  to  keep  good  discipline,  which  embraces  all 
that  refers  to  order  in  the  school,  (punctual  attendance,  quiet  and  atten- 
tion during  the  lessons,  neatness,  Jbc.,)  and  to  every  thing  which  promotes 
a  pious  and  moral  education.  The  minister,  the  local  school -inspector, 
and  the  local  and  district  boards  are  required  to  assist  him  in  particular 
cases.  The  teacher  is  not  forbidden  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  but 
is  instructed  to  do  so  only  in  rare  cases,  neither  too  severely,  and  always 
in  such  a  manner  that  decency  should  not  be  offended.  The  teachers 
who  offend  against  the  rules  of  decency  or  injure  the  health  of  the  chiU 
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dren,  are  liable  to  be  proceeded  aga:nst  by  disciplinary  or  criminal  law. 
Complaints  against  a  teacher,  on  account  of  too  Revere  or  indecent  pan- 
ishment  of  the  children,  must  be  brought  before  the  local  school-inspector 
(minister.)  The  parents  are  forbidden  to  call  the  teacher  himself  to  ac- 
count, during  the  lessons  in  the  school-room  and  in  presence  of  the  chil- 
dren, or  to  disturb  the  peace  of  his  home.  Notice  must  be  given  to  the 
inspector  and  teacher  of  a  school,  when  a  child  has  been  guilty  of  pil- 
fering, of  roV)bing  fields,  gardens  or  forests,  with  the  request  that  the 
child  should  be  punished ;  but  in  case  that  the  court  should  consider  it 
necessary  to  prosecute  the  offender  and  to  pronounce  judgment,  the  min- 
utes are  sent  to  the  consistory,  who  report  to  the  government,  and  the 
punishment  is  generally  commuted.  Public  dancing  places  &c,  can  not 
be  frequented  by  school  children. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  for  all  common  schools  are:  Religion, 
German,  (reading  and  writing,)  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  natural 
history,  and  singing.  In  village  schools  of  greater  pretensions,  and  in 
town  schools,  drawing  and  geometrical  figures,  and  in  larger  burgher- 
schools,  plane  geometry,  Latin,  French,  and  English  are  added;  the 
foreign  languages  are,  however,  optional.  Instruction  in  gymnastics  is 
not  yet  generally  introduced ;  it  is,  however,  practiced  with  great  seal  in 
town  schools,  and  grows  more  and  more  in  favor  with  village  schools. 
The  instruction  in  religion  is  founded  on  Luther's  smaller  catechism,  the 
Bible,  the  hymn  book,  and  a  compendium  of  sacred  history,  which  books 
are  in  the  possession  of  every  child.  There  are  Readers  for  the  different 
classes  in  German.  All  text-books,  before  they  can  be  used  in  the 
schools,  require  the  approbation  of  the  consistory,  by  which  provision 
great  uniformity  of  text-books  and  their  use  in  all  schools  is  secured. 
The  following  apparatus  and  furniture  must  be  found  in  every  school : 
At  least  two  blackboards,  (one  ruled,  one  not,)  with  sponge  and  chalk ; 
a  reading  machine  or  large  reading  charts,  stretched  on  pasteboard ; . 
school  maps,  (at  least  the  two  hemispheres,  maps  of  Europe,  €krmany, 
duchy  of  Mciningen,  and  Palestine ;)  table  and  chair  for  the  teacher ; 
benches,  with  backs  of  difft^rent  sizes,  for  the  different  divisions  of 
pupils ;  window-blinds,  water-pitcher,  &c.  Most  schools,  even  in  the 
country,  are  more  liberally  and  completely  provided  than  is  prescribed 
by  law.  The  location  of  the  school-house  must  be  open  and  healthy, 
and  removed  from  the  din  of  the  streets ;  the  dwelling  of  a  married 
teacher  must  contain  at  least  two  rooms  that  can  be  heated,  two  cham- 
bers, a  kitchen,  and  cellar ;  that  of  an  unmarried  teacher  must  contain 
at  least  three  rooms,  viz.,  a  study,  a  chamber,  and  a  kitchen.  The  school- 
room must  be  square  or  nearly  so,  (in  the  ratio  as  two  to  three,)  the  win- 
dows must  open  toward  the  South  and  East,  the  height  9 (  to  11  feet, 
according  to  its  size.  There  must  be  led  four  square  feet  of  room  for 
each  child,  after  deducting  the  space  for  passage,  teacher's  desk,  Ac 
New  school-rooms  are  to  be  built  so  as  to  accommodate  one-fifth  more 
children.  A  complete  realization  of  the  law  has  not  yet  been  secured  in 
the  smaller  villages,  particularly  in  the  mountainous  districts. 
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The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  schools  devolve  on  the 
districts,  but  the  state  allows  considerable  assistance  to  such  as  are  with- 
out funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  administration^  and  where  the 
school  taxes  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  exceed  one*half  the  direct  State 
taxes.  About  one« fifth  of  all  the  school-districts  are  in  this  condition, 
and  receive  from  the  government  an  annual  pecuniary  assistance 
amounting  to  16,000  florins;  the  teachers  receive,  moreover,  a  part  of 
their  salary  (in  money  and  provisions)  from  public  charitable  foundations 
and  from  the  income  of  the  crown  lands,  amounting  to  14,000  florins  a 
year. 

2.  The  TeacJiera.  ^ 

The  number  of  regular  common  school  teachers  amounts  to  406,  of 
whom  109  teach  in  town  schools  and  297  in  the  villages.  There  are, 
besides,  in  the  towns  ten  assistant  mate  teachers  and  aa  many  female 
teachers,  the  former  giving  instruction  in  drawing  and  writing,  the  latter 
in  needlework  ;  there  are  also  several  country  schools  in  which  sewing 
and  knitting  are  taught  by  assistant  female  teachers. 

The  rectors  of  burgher-schools,  and  many  of  the  head  mastersi 
are  selected  from  among  the  candidates  for  the  pulpit,  (who  must, 
however,  pass  an  examination  before  they  can  be  appointed,)  and  fi*om 
among  the  candidates  for  employment  as  teachers  in  real-schools  and 
gymnasia.  Among  the  406  teachers  of  the  public  schools  in  Meiningen, 
there  are  20  who  have  been  students  at  the  university,  of  whom  18  have 
studied  theology,  and  who  are  obliged  to  deliver  a  certain  number  of 
sermons.  The  examination  for  the  appointment  as  rector  is  both  oral 
and  written  ;  the  candidate  must  also  show  his  ability  in  teaching,  by 
giving  some  lessons  at  the  burgher-school  in  Meiningen,  in  presence  of 
the  ministers  of  State.  The  examiners  are :  The  minister  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education,  the  principal  of  the  seminary,  and  as  many  teachers 
of  the  gymnasium  and  the  real-school  in  Meiningen  as  are  required  for 
the  different  subjects  to  be  examined.  The  written  examination  consists 
of  an  essay  on  a  branch  of  pedagogy  ;  the  oral  examination  extends  over 
pedagogy,  religion,  German,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  and  Latin ; 
the  candidate  may,  besides,  be  examined  in  other  branches  at  his  option. 
The  examination  in  religion,  (from  which,  however,  candidates  of  the- 
ology are  excused,)  embraces  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  practical  teaching 
of  the  Bible,  the  doctrine  of  faith,  ethics,  catechetics,  geography  of  Pal- 
estine, and  sacred  history;  in  pedagogy,  the  difi^rent  methods  of 
teaching,  and  history  of  pedagogy ;  in  mathematics,  as  much  as  is  re- 
quired of  a  course  in  the  gymnasium ;  in  German,  the  historic  nnd  com- 
parative grammar  is  excluded ;  in  Latin,  so  much  as  is  required  of  a 
pupil  of  the  Secunda ;  in  history  and  geography,  a  general  knowledge 
of  these  branches,  and  a  more  detailed  acquaintance  with  popular 
astronomy. 

All  common  school  teachers  are  educated  in  the  Seminary  in  Hild- 
burghausen.    It  was  founded  in  1794,  reorganised  in  1827,  and  has  a 
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prmcipal  of  its  own^  rince  18S6.  There  are  six  tetchers,  of  whom  two 
are  for  mutuc  and  singing,  and  three  assistant  teachers  for  gymnastics, 
drawing,  and  Hebrew  language  and  religion  for  Mie  Hebrew  pupils.  The 
salaries  of  the  teachers  are  from  700  to  1,000  florins ;  that  of  the  principal 
amounts  to  1,<K)0  florins.  The  seminary  consists  of  three  classes,  through 
which  the  pupils  pass  in  three  years ;  but  pupils  who  remain  two  years  m 
one  class,  must  stay  four  years.  The  instruction  of  the  pupils  embraces 
all  the  branches  of  popular  education,  besides  pedagogy,  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  in  music,  (thorough-bass,  piano,  organ,  Tiolin,  Ac.,) 
exercises  in  church  music,  horticulture,  gymnastics,  theoretical  instruction 
in  the  treatment  of  deaf-mute  children^  The  Hebrew  pupils  receive 
their  instruction  together  with  the  Christian  pupils,  except  in  religion 
and  the  Hebrew  language,  which  are  taught  by  the  tescher  of  their  school 
in  Hildburghausen,  in  the  institute,  whilst  the  senrice  of  the  synagogue 
is  taught  in  the  synagogue  itself.  A  practice-school  of  three  classes, 
and  a  school  for  the  deaf-mutes,  are  connected  with  the  seminary,  in  which 
the  normal  pupils  practice  the  art  of  teaching.  The  conditions  for  the 
admittance  to  the  seminary  are:  age  16}  to  17  years;  healthy  body, 
without  conspicuous  defects ;  unexceptionable  reputation ;  good  natural 
abilities ;  reading  and  writing ;  knowledge  of  the  Bible ;  thorough  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  Luther's  catechism,  a  number  of  hymns,  the 
most  important  Bible  verses,  the  principal  facts  of  sacred  history ;  ability 
to  write  a  German  composition — descriptive  or  narrative — without  serious 
grammatical  or  orthographical  mistakes ;  etymology  and  syntax ;  compu- 
tation with  whole  and  fractional  numbers  and  simple  rule  of  three ; 
singing  and  music,  knowledge  of  the  notes,  and  a  little  practice  on  the 
piano  and  violin.  Preparation  for  admittance  to  the  seminary  is  left 
with  the  candidate,  but  school-teachers  are  encouraged  by  the  govem- 
ment  to  prepare  young  men,  of  the  right  character  and  aptitude,  for  the 
examination  by  allowing  them  a  remuneration  for  every  successful  can- 
didate. The  number  of  pupils  at  the  seminary  averages  52 :  sometimes 
it  has  been  as  high  as  60 ;  the  minimum  has  never  fallen  below  50. 
Instruction  is  free,  as  well  as  their  rooms ;  they  take  their  meals  in 
town.  Government  pays  1,200  florins  a  year  in  stipends  to  poor  pupils. 
'About  16  pupils  graduate  every  year.  The  examination,  which  precedes 
the  graduation,  is  presided  over  by  the  counselor  of  education,  as  com- 
miHsioner  of  the  govemraeRt ;  the  successful  examihation  qualifies  the 
candidates  for  a  provisional  appointment  as  school-teachers.  They  may 
report  for  a  second  examination  after  two  years,  and,  if  successful,  receive 
then  a  fixed  appointment  The  second  examination  extends,  like  the 
firKt,  over  all  the  branches  of  instruction,  but  more  with  a  view  to  test 
their  practical  knowledge  as  teachers. 

The  candidates  for  the  appointment  as  teachers,  having  left  the  semi- 
naiy,  remain  under  the  supervision  of  the  epharu  They  must  attend 
the  teachers'  conferences,  become  members  of  the  tochers'  reading 
dubs,  and  hand  in  a  composition  on  some  subject  of  pedagogy  to  the 
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coanselor  of  education  eveiy  year,  as  long  as  they  are  not  employed  in 
any  public  school. 

The  appointment  of  the  candidates,  as  well  as  the  transfer  of  teachers 
from  one  school  to  another,  is  efifected  either  by  direct  decree  of  the 
government  department  of  church  and  school,  or  by  the  ratification  of  a 
patron's  nomination.  The  town  councils  generally  are  invested  with  the 
privilege  of  nominating  candidates  for  appointment  as  teachers  at  the 
burgher-school  of  their  several  towns ;  the  number  of  patrons  in  the 
country  (proprietors  of  manors  and  certain  other  private  persons)  in- 
vested with  the  privilege  of  nomination  is  comparatively  smatL  The 
school  districts  have  a  certain  right  to  refuse  a  teacher,  so  &r  as  they 
are  invited  to  make  known  any  sufficient  objection  to  the  appointment  of 
a  candidate  after  his  trial  teaching,  on  account  of  immorality,  or  want 
or  practical  ability.  The  final  decision  rests  with  the  government,  in 
case  a  district  should  have  refused  a  new  teacher  in  that  manner.  But 
such  a  refhsal  is  rare.  The  trial  of  those  teachers  in  villages  who  have 
to  assist  in  the  church  service,  consists  in  singing,  playing  on  the  organ, 
reading  a  sermon,  and  catechizing  the  children  in  the  church ;  in  towns, 
the  same,  except  the  reading  of  the  sermon.  The  trial  of  those  teachers 
who  have  not  to  assist  in  the  church  service,  consists  in  teaching  in  the 
school -room.  No  person  except  the  rectors  shall  receive  an  appointment 
as  teacher,  who  has  not  been  educated  at  the  seminary  of  the  duchy, 
and,  after  examination,  received  tlie  certificate  of  a  candidate  for  ap- 
pointment The  deficiency  in  examined  candidates  has,  however,  caused 
the  government,  of  late,  to  deviate  from  this  rule,  and  to  appoint  young 
men  some  months  before  their  final  examination,  as  vicars,  and  to  give 
them  the  certificate  of  qualification  for  a  provisional  appointment. 

In  regard  to  the  official  rank  of  active  teachers,  there  are  the  following 
classes:  vicars,  appointed  for  the  provisional  administration  of  a  school; 
school-assistants,  appointed  as  temporary  assistants  of  aged,  yet  still 
active  teachers ;  substitutes,  appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  emeriti  ;  (these 
receive  a  definitive  appointment  when  they  possess  the  personal  qualifi- 
cations and  have  passed  the  second  examination,  but  must,  however, 
submit,  at  the  death  of  the  emeritus^  to  be  transferred  to  another  school 
in  accordance  with  their  seniority ;)  school-teachers,  of  whom  several 
may  be  employed  at  the  same  school  that  has  several  classes;  lastly,  the 
rectors.  The  installation  of  teachers,  after  their  trial,  at  country-schools, 
or  in  thase  schools  in  which  there  is  no  superintendent,  is  performed  by 
the  local  minister ;  in  other  towns  by  the  superintendent  and  the  churoh 
and  school  administration.  The  expenses  of  <i  teacher,  incurred  by  his 
transfer  from  one  school  to  another,  must  be  paid  by  the  district  The 
duties  of  the  teachers  are  either  in  the  school  alone,  or  also  in  the  church. 
Every  teacher  is  obliged  to  teach  thirty  hours  a  week ;  every  rector, 
twenty  hours.  The  duties  at  church  consist  in  reading  the  church  ser- 
vice in  place  of  the  minister ;.  assisting  the  minister  as  sacristan  at  bap- 
tisms, marriages,  burials,  at  the  oommunion  table,  tc ;  keeping  the 
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duplicate  or  triplicate  of  the  parish  registers;  performing  the  lower 
class  of  duties,  as  ringing  the  bell,  winding  up  the  clock,  cleaning  the 
church,  and  communion  service.  Most  teachers  have  been,  of  late, 
released  from  these  last  named  duties,  or  receive  an  additional  compen- 
sation. The  duty  of  singing  in  front  of  certain  houses  on  New  Year*8 
day,  has  been  repealed ;  but  the  teachers  and  a  choir  of  children  are  re- 
quired to  sing  on  that  day  in  a  limited  number  of  public  places  in  village 
or  town,  when  requested  to  do  sa 

The  salaries  have  been  repeatedly  increased  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  have  been  regulated  by  special  laws ;  the  last  time  in  1862  and 
1 867.  When  one  is  appointed  for  provisional  employment,  be  it  as  a  vicar, 
assistant,  or  teacher,  he  has  a  claim  to  200  florins,  and  after  his  second 
examination,  to  225  florins  a  year.  The  minimum,  in  towns  of  3,000 
and  more  inhabitants,  is  250  florina  After  ten  years'  service  in  towns 
of  6,000  and  more  inhabitants,  the  salary  of  the  rector  is  800  florins ; 
that  of  the  two  lowest  teachers,  350  fl. ;  of  the  two  next  higher,  425  fl. ; 
of  other  teachers,  500  fl. :  in  towns  of  from  3,000  to  6,000  inhab- 
itants, that  of  the  rector  is  700  fl. ;  of  the  two  lowest  teachers,  350  fl. ;  of 
the  two  next  higher,  425  fl. ;  of  the  others,  500  fl. :  in  the  other  towns, 
that  of  the  rector  is  500  fl. ;  of  the  lowest,  300  fl. ;  of  the  next  higher 
one,  350  fl. ;  the  others,  400  fl. :  in  a  country  school  district  of  300 
and  more  inhabitants,  in  schools  with  one  teacher  without  church 
duties,  300  fl. ;  with  church  service,  350  fl.  salary  ;  in  schools  with  two 
teachers,  the  second  teacher  226  fl.,  the  first  teacher  350  fl: ;  in  schools 
with  more  than  two  teachers,  the  lowest,  225  fl. ;  the  next  higher, 
275  fl. ;  each  of  the  others,  350  fl. :  in  country  school  districts  of  less 
than  300  inhabitants,  a  teacher  without  church  service  has  225  fl.,  and 
with  church  duties,  275  fl.  salary. 

The  salary  of  a  teacher  in  a  town,  who  has  at  the  same  time  the  duties 
of  cantor,  organist,  or  sacristan,  must  amount  at  least  to  350  florins. 
Those  teachers  of  town  schools,  who  have  studied  at  a  university,  and 
have  passed  the  State  examination,  shall  receive,  in  towns  of  5,000  and 
more  inhabitants,  700  fl. ;  in  towns  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  inhabitants, 
600  fl.,  and  in  other  towns,  at  least  500  fl.  salary,  the  perquisites  of  their 
ecclesiastic  duties  included. 

Every  teacher  whose  salary  does  not  exceed  700  florins,  receives,  after 
twenty-five  years'  service,  an  addition  of  25  fl.,  and  after  thirty  years' 
service,  an  addition  of  36  fl.  from  the  State  treasury.  Every  teacher 
must  take  part  of  his  salary  in  kind,  viz.,  12|  Berlin  bushels  of  grains, 
and  4}  cords  of  soft  or  3  cords  of  hard  wood ;  but,  often,  the  market 
price  is  paid,  both  for  grains  and  wood,  though  they  are  in  the  estimate 
put  down  at  a  so-called  normal  price,  which  happens  to  be  at  present 
about  half  of  the  market  price.  The  dwelling  is  estimated  to  be  equal, 
in  villages,  to  from  6  to  15  florins;  in  towns,  6  per  cent  of  the  salary  at 
the  highest  When,  as  will  happen  in  towns,  there  are  no  dwelling-houses 
in  connection  with  the  school,  an  indemnification  equal  to  5  per  cent  of 
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the  salary  is  paid  to  the  teacher.    The  district  mast  also  furnish  three  to 
ibar  cords  of  wood  for  heating  the  school-rooms. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  above  statements  giro  the  minimum  of 
salary ;  that  the  estimates  for  what  is  furnished  in  kind,  and  of  the  per- 
quisites, are  in  general  less  than  what  they  really  amount  to,  and  that 
many  of  the  salaries  greatly  exceed  the  minimum.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  the  incomes  of  one-half  of  the  teachers  range  from  400 
florins  up  to  1,000  florins;  of  one-quarter,  between  SOO  and  400 
florins,  and  of  the  other  quarter  between  200  and  800  florins.  Yet  it 
has  become  evident  of  late  that  the  salaries  are  too  small,  and  that  an- 
other increase  will  be  necessary,  if  the  duchy  of  Meiningen  intends  to 
induce  the  candidates  -for  appointment  and  the  teachers  to  stay  in  the 
country,  because  many,  in  spite  of  their  attachment  to  their  native 
country,  would  prefer  to  embrace  the  opportunity  offered  to  them,  to 
obtain  better  compensation  for  their  labor,  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 

The  tuition  fees,  when  they  are  not  altogether  repealed,  are  included 
in  the  estimate  of  teachers'  salary ;  it  is,  however,  not  collected  by 
them,  but  by  the  treasurer  of  the  district,  and  from  that  money  the 
salary  is  paid,  either  monthly  or  quarterly.  The  districts  are  responsible 
for  the  payment 

The  pensions  of  the  emeriti  are  in  proportion  to  their  salaries,  re- 
spectively to  the  size  of  the  place  where  the  school  is  kept  The  pension 
shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  salary.  The  following 
minima  are  flxed  upon  for  pensions:  In  towns  of  more  than  4,000  in- 
habitants, for  teachers  of  the  two  lowest  salaries,  800  fl. ;  for  the  others, 
860  fl. ;  in  the  other  towns,  for  teachers  of  the  two  lowest  salaries,  260  fl. ; 
for  the  others,  800  fl. ;  in  the  country  districts  of  800  and  more  inhab- 
itants, for  those  who  taught  in  undivided  schools,  and  did,  besides, 
church  service,  275  fl. ;  for  those  who  did  no  church  service,  250  fl. ;  for 
those  who  taught  in  divided  schools  as  second  teachers,  200  fl. ;  the 
others,  275  fl. ;  and  in  districts  with  less  than  800  inhabitants,  for  those 
teachers  who  did  church  service,  225  fl.  ;  who  did  not,  200  fl. 

A  teacher  who  is  prosecuted  by  the  courts' of  Justice,  and  therefore 
suspended,  must  lose  one  half  of  his  salary,  to  pay  the  vicar. 

When  a  discharge  or  a  transfer  from  one  place  to  another  occurs,  the 
different  parts  of  the  salary,  except  the  perquisites,  shall  be  divided  in 
proportion  to  the  time  served.  Where  the  vacancy  was  caused  by  death, 
the  perquisites  shall  be  paid  to  the  heirs  of  the  deceased ;  if  there  be 
none,  to  the  person  who  performs  the  duties.  Wood  is  given  in  advance 
from  Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas,  counting  two-thirds  for  the  Winter  and 
one  third  for  the  Summer.  The  remuneration  for  singing  at  Christmas 
and  New  Year  shall  be  divided,  after  deducting  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
amount,  according  to  the  length  of  time  served. 

The  heirs  of  a  deceased  teacher  are  allowed  the  salary  for  two  or  three 
months,  and  the  use  of  the  dwelling  for  the  same  time,  after  the  death  of 
the  teacher ;  this  **  time  of  grace  "  is,  however,  not  aUowed,  when  there  are 
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DO  direct  heirs,  or  when  the  children  are  already  provided  for.  ThtSre 
is,  besides,  a  widows*  fund  for  the  assistance  of  the  widow  and  children 
under  age  or  not  provided  for.  All  teachers  of  the  dachy,  who  are  per- 
manently engaged  at  any  common  school,  must  be  members  of  the 
teachers'  fund  association.  They  pay  three  florins  respectively,  three 
and  a-half  florins  registration  fee,  and  are  annually  assessed  the  same 
amount,  according  as  their  salary  is  less  than  450  fl.,  or  450  fl.  and 
more.  The  churches  also  contribute,  and  the  State  treasury  pays  annu- 
ually  about  1,400  fl.  The  pensions  of  widows  and  children  respectively 
amount  to  60  and  76  fl.  a  year,  according  to  the  assessment  of  the  de- 
ceased. A  teacher's  widow  and  orphans  receive,  moreover,  during  the 
three  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  teacher,  an  annual  gratuity 
of  40  fl.,  called  "the  widow's  com,"  because  originally  bread-corn  was 
given,  which  is  now  fixed  in  money  value.  To  secure  this  gratuity  for 
his  wife,  the  teacher  must  pay  three  florins  a  year  into  the  widows'  fund. 

The  teachers  are  not  servants  of  the  State,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  but  enjoy  many  of  the  privileges  of  employees.  They  are  exempt 
from  paying  taxes  on  their  profession  or  to  the  district ;  they  have  th^e 
privileges  of  citizens  at  the  place  where  they  are  regularly  employed, 
but  must  purchase  the  right  for  the  use  of  the  district  commons.  They 
require  a  license  of  the  consistory  to  marry,  to  be  agents,  to  accept  an 
office  in  thedistrict^  or  to  carry  on  any  extra  occupation. 

No  teacher  is  permitted  to  be  absent  from  a  lesson  without  special  per- 
mission of  the  minister,  or  superintendent,  nor  may  he  neglect  any 
of  his  church  duties.  The  minister  may  give  him  a  furlough  of  three 
days  during  school-time,  the  superintendent  one  week,  but  during  the 
vacation  only.  The  minister  may  extend  the  furlough  to  one  week ; 
the  superintendent  to  tlie  duration  of  the  vacation.  A  longer  furlough 
can  only  be  granted  by  the  governm  .nt  The  rectors  in  towns  may  give 
furloughs  like  the  ministers  in  the  country. 

There  are  teachers'  associations  and  reading  clubs  in  each  diocese, 
under  the  charge  of  the  superintendent.  The  associations  elect  their 
officers,  and  meet,  during  Summer,  every  month,  to  hold  a  conference, 
for  which  no  particulars  are  prescribed,  but  about  which  the  superin- 
tendents report  every  year,  submitting  the  minute^}  to  the  consistory. 
There  are  in  the  dioceses,  from  time  to  time,  conferences  of  the  ministers 
and  teachers  combined ;  and  there  is  a  general  conference  of  the  teachers 
in  the  duchy  once  a  year.  The  conferences,  encouraged  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  the  consistory,  have  very  beneficially  inspired  a  feeling  of 
good  fellowship  and  cheerfulness  in  performing  the  duUes ;  and  espe- 
cially have  the  combined  conferences  of  ministers  and  teachers  done 
much  for  the  establishment  of  good  feeling  between  these  two  classes  of 
society,  which  are  naturally  so  nearly  related  to  each  other,  and  yet 
frequently  so  hostile.* 

•**The  Mhool-archlTa  of  the  duchy  of  Meiningen,**  maybe  oonvidered  an  oflapring  of  the 
taaclwrt*  coaiemces  and  MiooiatioM;  a  teacber,  Mr.  Haitmano,  of  Salxungeo,  » iu  editor,  who 
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3.  Inspection  of'SchoaHs^  and  School  AutlioriHes, 

The  supreme  authority  for  the  schools  of  the  whole  couutrj,  particu- 
larly for  the  common  schools,  is  the  ministry  and  department  of  church- 
and-school  affairs  in  Meiningen,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  con- 
sistory in  Hildburghausen,  discontinued  in  1848.  The  department  con- 
sists of  a  counselor  of  State  as  chairman,  with  two  ecclesiastical  and  two 
lay-counselor&  One  of  the  latter,  the  scholastic  counselor,  reports  on  all 
affairs  of  the  schools  and  is  superintendent  of  all  the  schools  and  teach- 
ers, for  which  purpose  he  is  instructed  to  visit  all  the  schools  of  the 
country  once  in  every  three  years,  to  obtain  personal  knowledge  of  their 
condition,  to  correct  great  dc6ciencies,  and  to  see  that  the  school  law  and 
instructions  are  properly  attended  to.  The  resolutions  of  the  department 
are  adopted  by  a  majority.  All  appointments,  and  the  approvals  of 
the  nominations  of  patrons,  proceed  from  it  with  this  limitation,  that 
the  appointments  of  rectors  and  first  class  teachers  of  burgher-schools 
must  be  presented  to  the  duke  for  his  approval.  It  votes  the  regular 
aid  of  the  government  for  schools  and  teachers  as  fixed  by  the  law, 
and  fixes  the  salaries  of  teachers,  according  to  the  existing  instruc- 
tions \  it  audits  the  estimates  of  salaries ;  superintends  and  directs,  with 
the  assistance  of  an  architect  appointed  by  the  ministry,  the  building 
of  school-houses  and  the  arrangement  of  school  rooms ;  orders  the  pen- 
sioning of  teachers;  directs  the  discipline,  having  the  power  of  imposing 
fines  up  to  fifty  thalers,  and  takes  the  proper  preliminary  steps  for  the 
legal  proceedings  for  offenses  that  are  punished  by  removal.  Revision 
of  the  decision  of  the  department  is  obtained  by  appeal  to  the  ministry. 
The  appointment  of  teachers  of  the  seminai'y,  of  the  gymnasium,  and 
the  real-school,  is  by  decree  of  the  duke. 

There  are  in  the  different  dioceses^  under  the  superintendence  and 
direction  of  this  department,  two  subordinate  authorities,  viz.,  (1,)  the 
church  and  school-boards,  and  (2,)  the  ephori^  or  superintendents.  The 
church  and  school-boards  are  composed  of  the  ^hori  of  the  diocese  and 
the  ofiicers  of  the  administration,  (mayor  in  large  towns,  and  bailiff.) 
The  senior  member  is  chairman.  The  duties  embrace  particularly  the 
external  affairs,  viz.,  accounts,  buildings,  salary,  filling  of  vacancies,  all 
those  affairs  which  require  the  cooperation  of  the  civil  authority,  and 
which  require  a  judicial  treatment,  when  the  spiritual  and  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  ephori  has  proved  to  be  without  effect  The  ephor  or 
superintendent  is  the  proper  authority  in  all  internal  affairs,  such  as  the 
compass  and  method  of  instruction,  the  moral  conduct  of  candidates  and 
teachers,  conferences,  &c  The  church  and  school-board  is  also  the 
proper  authority  for  all  non-evangelical  schools  and  teachers  in  this 
manner,  that  its  secular  member  puts  himself  in  communication  with 
the  Bavarian  Catholic  dean,  who,  by  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Wiirz- 

publwhet  it  twiee  a  month ;  he  gives  publicity  to  the  more  Interesting  and  valuable  reioits  of  the 
ooafereucee  and  to  other  oomnianioatiooi  in  relation  to  leacbiof  . 
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burg,  superintends  the  church  and  school  affairs  of  the  Catholics  in 
Meiningen,  an^  with  the  Jewish  rabbi  of  the  country  for  the  Hebrew 
school.  The  local  church  and  school  boards  superintend  the  towns  and 
villages ;  the  local  minister  is  chairman,  if  no  ephor  have  his  seat  in  that 
place ;  otherwise  the  ephcfr.  The  other  members  are :  the  teacher,  or 
when  there  are  several  teachers  at  one  school,  the  head  teacher  or  rector, 
the  mayor,  the  bailiff,  the  secretary  of  the  church  and  school  treasurer, 
and  one  or  two  school  wardens  or  school  commissioners,  elected  by  the 
district  The  ministers  are,  moreover,  the  local  school  inspectors ;  it  is, 
therefore,  their  duty  to  visit  frequently  the  schools  of  their  parish. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  school-visitations  and  school  examinations, 
viz.,  (1.)  the  Spring  examination,  held  by  the  local  minister  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year,  (Easter,)  jifter  which  those  children  are  discharged 
from  school  who  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  first  communion ;  (2,)  the  visit- 
ation in  Summer  by  the  ephor^  and,  when  connected  with  the  church 
visitation,  assisted  by  the  lay  member  of  the  church  and  school  board  ; 
(3,)  the  visitation  by  the  counselor  of  schools  every  three  to  five  years. 
The  two  first  named  examinations  are  held  at  the  same  time,  when  the 
ephor  resides  at  the  place.  Reports  must  be  made  of  every  visitation  : 
by  the  ministers  respecting  the  Spring  examination  to  the  ephori ;  by 
the  ephori  to  the  church  and  school  board  ;  by  the  ecclesiastic  counselor 
to  the  ministry,  department  of  church  and  school  iiffairs.  The  reports 
of  the  ephori  must  contain  the  usual  statistics  of  attendance,  number  and 
distribution  of  daily  lessons,  absences,  the  examination  papers,  &c 

GenercU  Bemarke. 
The  common  schools  in  Meiningen  attained  a  good  reputation  long  ago, 
which  they  still  enjoy,  and  are  continually  progressive  and  prosperous. 
The  demands  of  the  age,  tliat  the  schools  should  be  emancipated  firom 
the  supervision  of  the  clergy,  that  the  teachers  should  be  taught  fbreign 
languages  at  the  seminary,  that  denominational  instruction  in  religion  in 
the  district  schools  should  be  discontinued,  &c,  have  received  less  atten- 
tion in  Meiningen  than  in  Gotha.  The  government  is  in  this  respect  very 
conservative,  for  which  it  is  blamed  by  many.  The  close  union  of 
church  and  school  has  been  preserved,  the  minister  is  the  local  inspector, 
the  Lutheran  catechism  serves  in  all  classes  as  the  foundation  of  the  in- 
struction  in  the  principles  of  faith  and  morals,  and  instruction  in  Latin, 
French,  and  English,  remains  excluded  from  the  seminary.  The  reading 
of  and  commenting  on  the  German  classic  authors,  is  limited  in  the  sem- 
inary to  comparatively  few  authors  and  to  certain  portions  of  their  works. 
In  general  the  principle  is  adhered  to,  that  it  is  better  to  give  the  future 
teachers  of  the  people  a  firm  and  thorough  knowledge  of  a  few  things, 
than  to  give  them  a  taste  of  many,  without  thoroughness  in  any.  It  is 
thought  to  be  the  principal  problem  to  be  solved  by  common  schools,  to 
educate  in  Christian  morals  and  in  Christian  faith,  and  to  impart  such 
knowledge  and  abilities  as  are  of  paramount  importance  in  the  life  of 
citizens  and  peasants.    Sacred  history,  the  principles  of  faith  and  ethics, 
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reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  therefore  the  principal  subjects  of 
school  teaching,  to  which  is  added  more  or  less  extended  instruction  in 
geogniphj,  history,  and  natural  sciences.  But  within  this  narrow  boan- 
dary,  excellent  effects  have  been,  in  general,  produced.  Not  a  single 
child,  capable  of  receiving  instruction,  is  left  without  this  blessing,  and 
the  number  of  those  who,  in  consequence  of  irregular  attendance  at 
school  and  neglect  at  home,  are  unable  to  read  and  to  write,  is  exceed- 
ingly small,  whilst  the  minority  of  children  enter  their  callings  in  life 
well  instructed  and  capable  of  expressing  themselves  well,  both  orally 
and  in  writing.  An  object  of  particular  care  in  the  education  of  the 
pupils  at  the  teachers'  seminary,  is  singing,  music,  and  the  formation 
and  preservation  of  good  church  choirs.  The  people  in  general  have 
great  love  and  talent  for  vocal  and  instrumental  music ;  and  both  are  fos- 
tered and  promoted  by  the  school.  The  church  choir  at  Salzungen  has 
gained  a  high  reputation  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  duchy,  and  a 
director  of  church  music  has  been  officially  engaged  to  organize  and 
superintend  similar  choirs  all  over  the  country,  and  he  does  so  very  suc- 
cessfully. There  id  no  general  school  law,  yet  the  common  schools, 
through  successive  regulations,  and  good  school  habits  among  the  people, 
constitute  a  well  regulated  and  healthy  organism.  Of  course,  great  defi- 
ciencies still  exist ;  such  as  too  early  admission  to  school,  and  the 
discharge  from  school  attendance  on  the  completion  of  their  thirteenth 
year.  The  qualifications  of  candidates  for  the  seminary  are  not  satis- 
factory ;  and  the  salaries,  in  spite  of  a  material  improvement  of  late,  are 
not  sufficient,  when  the  enhanced  prices  of  living  are  considered. 

8UPPLEMENTART  ANO  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  supplementary  schools  {Ibrtbildungs  schulen)  are  based  on  the  public 
schools ;  they  teach  young  men  till  their  eighteenth  year.  There  exist 
institutions  of  this  kind  for  both  sexes;  those  for  girls  are,  however,  less 
in  number  than  those  for  young  men.  Most  of  them  are  open  only  in 
Winter,  some  of  them  all  the  year  round,  at  such  days  as  are  thought 
most  convenient.  The  ministers  and  teachers  are  instructed  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  them.  The  instruction  in  these  schools  is  intended  to 
keep  alive,  impress  more  firmly,  and  enlarge  the  knowledge  and  the  abil- 
ities attained  in  the  common  schools,  and  to  teach  particularly  what  is 
necessary  for  practical  life,  viz.,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  German 
composition,  geography,  histor}',  elements  of  geometry,  and  drawing,  es- 
pecially in  towns.  The  districts  allow  the  teachers  for  such  instruction,  a 
remuneration,  the  aftaount  of  which  is  fixed  by  agreement,  and  charge 
themselves  to  furnish  light  and  fuel  for  the  school-rooms.  There  is  no 
compulsion  to  attend  these  schools,  the  government  being  disinclined  to 
extend  the  obligation  to  attend  at  school  beyond  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth year,  in  spite  of  several  petitions  to  that  effect  It  does  not  wish 
to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  family,  in  regard  to  the  education  of 
the  children,  more  than  it  has  done,  the  less  so  as  there  are  not  every 
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burg,  superintends  the  church  and  school  affairs  of  the  Catholics  in 
Meiningen,  an^  with  the  Jewish  rabbi  of  the  country  for  the  Hebrew 
fichool.  The  local  church  and  school  boards  superintend  the  towns  and 
villages  ;  the  local  minister  is  chairman,  if  no  ephor  have  his  seat  in  that 
place ;  otherwise  the  epkor.  The  other  members  are :  the  teacher,  or 
when  there  are  several  teachers  at  one  school,  the  head  teacher  or  rector, 
the  mayor,  the  bailiff,  the  secretary  of  the  church  and  school  treasurer, 
and  one  or  two  school  wardens  or  school  commissioners,  elected  by  the 
district  The  ministers  are,  moreover,  the  local  school  inspectors ;  it  is, 
therefore,  their  duty  to  visit  frequently  the  schools  of  their  parish. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  school- visitations  and  school  examinations, 
viz.,  (1.)  the  Spring  examination,  held  by  the  local  minister  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year,  (Easter,)  after  which  those  children  are  discharged 
from  school  who  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  first  communion ;  (2,)  the  visit- 
ation in  Summer  by  the  ephor,  and,  when  connected  with  the  church 
visitation,  assisted  by  the  lay  member  of  the  church  and  school  board  ; 
(3,)  the  visitation  by  the  counselor  of  schools  every  three  to  tive  years. 
The  two  first  named  examinations  are  held  at  the  same  time,  when  the 
ephar  resides  at  the  place.  Reports  must  be  made  of  every  visitation  : 
by  the  ministers  respecting  the  Spring  examination  to  the  ephori  ;  by 
the  ephori  to  the  church  and  school  board  ;  by  the  ecclesiastic  counselor 
to  the  ministry,  department  of  church  and  school  jiffairs.  The  reports 
of  the  ephori  must  contain  the  usual  statistics  of  attendance,  number  and 
distribution  of  daily  lessons,  absences,  the  examination  papers,  &a 

General  Remarks, 
The  common  schools  in  Meiningen  attained  a  good  reputation  long  ago» 
which  they  still  enjoy,  and  are  continually  progressive  and  prosperous. 
The  demands  of  the  age,  that  the  schools  should  be  emancipated  from 
the  supervision  of  the  clergy,  that  the  teachers  should  be  taught  ibreign 
languages  at  the  seminary,  that  denominational  instruction  in  religion  in 
the  district  schools  should  be  discontinued,  &c.,  have  received  less  atten- 
tion in  Meiningen  than  in  Gotha.  The  government  is  in  this  respect  very 
conservative,  for  which  it  is  blamed  by  many.  The  close  union  of 
church  and  school  has  been  preserved,  the  minister  is  the  local  inspector, 
the  Lutheran  catechism  serves  in  all  classes  as  the  foundation  of  the  in- 
struction  in  the  principles  of  faith  and  morals,  and  instruction  in  Latin, 
French,  and  English,  remains  excluded  from  the  seminary.  The  reading 
of  and  commenting  on  the  German  classic  authors,  is  limited  in  the  sem- 
inary to  comparatively  few  authors  and  to  certain  portions  of  their  works. 
In  general  the  principle  is  adhered  to,  that  it  is  better  to  give  the  future 
teachers  of  the  people  a  firm  and  thorough  knowledge  of  a  few  things, 
than  to  give  them  a  taste  of  many,  without  thoroughness  in  any.  It  is 
thought  to  be  the  principal  problem  to  be  solved  by  common  schools,  to 
educate  in  Christian  morals  and  in  Christian  faith,  and  to  impart  such 
knowledge  and  abilities  as  are  of  paramount  importance  in  the  life  of 
citizens  and  peasants.    Sacred  history,  the  principles  of  faith  and  ethics, 
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reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  therefore  the  principal  subjects  of 
school  teaching,  to  which  is  added  more  or  less  extended  instruction  in 
geography,  history,  and  natural  sciences.  But  within  this  narrow  boun- 
dary, excellent  effects  have  been,  in  general,  produced.  Not  a  single 
child,  capable  of  receiving  instruction,  is  left  without  this  blessing,  and 
the  number  of  those  who,  in  consequence  of  irregular  attendance  at 
school  and  neglect  at  home,  are  unable  to  read  and  to  write,  is  exceed- 
ingly small,  whilst  the  minority  of  children  enter  their  callings  in  life 
well  instructed  and  capable  of  expressing  themselves  well,  both  orally 
and  in  writing.  An  object  of  particular  care  in  the  education  of  the 
pupils  at  the  teachers'  seminary,  is  singing,  music,  and  the  formation 
and  preservation  of  good  church  choirs.  The  people  in  general  have 
great  love  and  talent  for  vocal  and  instrumental  music ;  and  both  are  fos- 
tered and  promoted  by  the  school.  The  church  choir  at  Salzungen  has 
gained  a  high  reputation  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  duchy,  and  a 
director  of  church  music  has  been  officially  engaged  to  organize  and 
superintend  similar  choirs  all  over  the  country,  and  he  does  so  very  suc- 
cessfully. There  is  no  general  school  law,  yet  the  common  schools, 
through  successive  regulations,  and  good  school  habits  among  the  people, 
constitute  a  well  regulated  and  healthy  organism.  Of  course,  great  defi- 
ciencies still  exist ;  such  as  too  early  admission  to  school,  and  the 
discharge  from  school  attendance  on  the  completion  of  their  thirteenth 
year.  The  qualifications  of  candidates  for  the  seminary  are  not  satis- 
factory ;  and  the  salaries,  in  spite  of  a  material  improvement  of  late,  are 
not  sufficient,  when  the  enhanced  prices  of  living  are  considered. 

SUPPLEMKNTART  AND  SPECIAL  8CH00L& 

The  supplementary  schools  {Fortbildungs  schulen)  are  based  on  the  public 
schools ;  they  teach  young  men  till  their  eighteenth  year.  There  exist 
institutions  of  this  kind  for  both  sexes;  those  for  girls  are,  however,  less 
in  number  than  those  for  young  men.  Most  of  them  are  open  only  in 
Winter,  some  of  them  all  the  year  round,  at  such  days  as  are  thought 
most  convenijent.  The  ministers  and  teachers  are  instructed  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  them.  The  instruction  in  these  schools  is  intended  to 
keep  alive,  impress  more  firmly,  and  enlarge  the  knowledge  and  the  abil- 
ities attained  in  the  common  schools,  and  to  teach  particularly  what  is 
necessary  for  practical  life,  viz.,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  German 
composition,  geography,  history,  elements  of  geometry,  and  drawing,  es- 
pecially in  towns.  The  districts  allow  the  teachers  for  such  instruction,  a 
remuneration,  the  aftiount  of  which  is  fixed  by  agreement,  and  charge 
themselves  to  furnish  light  and  fuel  for  the  school-rooms.  There  is  no 
compulsion  to  attend  these  schools,  the  government  being  disinclined  to 
extend  the  obligation  to  attend  at  school  beyond  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth year,  in  spite  of  several  petitions  to  that  effect  It  does  not  wish 
to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  family,  in  regard  to  the  education  of 
the  children,  more  than  it  has  done,  the  less  so  as  there  are  not  every 
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where  able  teachers  and  means  for  the  maintenance  of  such  schools  mt 
its  disposal.  The  class  schools,  it  is  argued,  should  And  their  support 
in  the  conviction  of  their  usefulness,  and  receive  mainly  the  moral  sup- 
port of  the  government.  It  is,  therefore,  left  to  the  districts  and  to  cor- 
porations to  regulate  the  attendance.  In  most  of  the  towns,  and  in 
wealthy  villages,  these  schools  prosper. 

There  exist,  beside  the  public  schools,  several  institutions  of  education 
and  instruction  for  special  classes  of  children.  An  institute  for  deaf- 
mutes  is  attached  to  the  seminary  at  Hildburghausen.  The  instruction 
is  free,  and  is  given  in  a  separate  portion  of  the  seminary  by  a  special 
teacher,  educated  to  teach  this  class  of  children,  and  by  the  senior  pupils 
of  the  seminary,  who,  in  this  way,  and  by  theoretical  instruction,  learn 
the  treatment  of  deaf-mutes.  The  children  board  in  town,  in  families ; 
and  the  expenses,  (45  fl.  for  a  child,  per  annum,)  are  covered  by  the 
parents,  the  district,  and  the  State,  which  latter  expends  every  year  about 
400  fl.  for  this  purpose.  The  number  of  pupils  varies  between  fifteen  and 
twenty. 

An  industrial  school,  for  destitute  children  of  the  town  and  the 
former  duchy  of  Hildburghausen,  and  occasionally  of  other  portions  of 
ttie  country,  was  founded  by  a  ladies'  association  in  Hildburghausen,  in 
1819,  and  assisted  by  the  ducal  family.  The  institution  possesses  » 
house  and  garden  of  its  own,  and  feeds  and  trains  on  an  average  twenty 
cjiildren,  who  receive  their  book  instruction  in  the  town  school. 

The  home  for  neglected  children,  near  Hermansfeld,  not  far  from 
Meiningon,  is  a  foundation  of  Mr.  Schneider,  professor  at  the  gymnasium 
in  1862,  from  his  own  private  means  and  some  charitable  contributions; 
it  receives  Sbite  assistance  to  the  amount  of  600  fl.  a  year.  The  insti- 
tution has  a  farm  of  considerable  extent,  and  gives  food,  industrial  occu- 
pation, and  primary  instruction  to  twenty  or  twenty-four  boys.  Its 
object  is  to  make  good  men  and  useful  members  of  society  out  of  neg- 
lected children,  or  such  as  are  exposed  to  neglect  The  children,  to  be 
admitted,  must  not  be  less  than  6,  and  not  more  than  12  years  old  ;  and 
the  annual  expense  per  child  is  about  40  florins.  It  is  managed  by  a 
single  family.  The  "father"  teaches  in  all  subjects  of  instruction,  su- 
perintends the  household,  assisted  by  his  wife  and  the  inmates.  The 
founder  has  reserved  the  supervision  to  himself. 

There  are  three  public  asylums  for  the  education  of  poor  orphans, 
supported  by  the  Highland,  the  Lowland,  and  the  Hildburghausen 
funds,  and  from  6,000  to  7,000  florins  every  year  are  expended; 
several  private  institutes,  as  the  Maria  foundatioir,  founded  by  duchess 
Maria  in  1850,  on  the  day  of  her  silver  wedding,  with  a  capital  of  3,000  fl. ; 
the  Hund  von  Wenkheim  and  von  Romrodt  foundation  in  Schweina,  with 
an  annual  income  of  210  fl. ;  the  foundation  for  orphans  of  public  school 
teachers,  established  about  ten  years  ago  by  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  public  school  teachers,  with  an  annual  income  of  50  to  60  florins,  &c 

In  all  the  towns,  and  in  several  large-  villages,  there  are  Kinderg^ten 
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established  after  FrdbeVs  system,  for  the  proper  occupation  of  children 
beiow  the  age  to  be  admitted  to  a  public  school.  The  school  authorities 
exercise  the  right  of  superintendence ;  but,  in  every  other  respect,  the 
establishments  are  private. 

There  are  comparatiTely  few  boarding-schools  and  institutes  for  the 
education  of  children  of  the  higher  classes  in  the  dachy ;  even  many 
larger  towns,  like  Sonneberg,  Saalfeld,  Ac.,  have  none ;  all  the  children 
attend  the  public  burgher-schools.  The  boarding-school  in  Oberneu- 
sulza  is  for  boys  of  wealthy  families.  There  are  four  private  schools  in 
the  city  of  Meiningen,  two  for  girls  of  the  higher  class  of  society,  and 
two  for  boys  and  girls,  in  which  the  boys,  however,  rarely  remain  longer 
tlian  till  they  are  sufficiently  educated  for  admittance  to  the  gymnasiam 
or  the  real-school.  A  similar  institute  for  children  of  both  sexes  exists 
in  Htldburghausen.  Tn  Salzungen  and  Sonneberg  is  a  real-class  attached 
to  the  burgher-school,  and  in  Saalfeld  and  PSssnick  a  girls*  school  of 
higher  grade,  in  which,  besides  the  ordinary  instruction  of  common 
schools,  lessons  are  given  in  the  foreign  languages,  as  well  as  in  history, 
geography,  geometry,  Ac.  These  classes  and  several  of  the  private  in- 
stitutes mentioned  before,  are  only  preparatory  to  the  higher  public 
acfaoolft 

n.    THE  HT0H-8CH00L8. 

The  duchy  maintained,  in  1826,  besides  the  three  seminaries  mentioned 
before,  two  gymnasia,  (at  Meiningen  and  at  Hildburghausen,)  the  lyceum 
at  Saalfeld,  the  academy  for  the  culture  of  forests  at  Dreissigacker,  and  a 
share  in  the  gymnasium  at  Schleussingen,  where  the  governments  of 
Prussia  and  Meiningen  exercised,  jointly,  the  right  as  patrons.  These 
institutes  were  unable  to  produce  much  effect  on  account  of  want  of 
means,  of  teachers,  and  of  a  proper  organization ;  their  number  was, 
moreover,  out  of  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  country.  The  necessity 
arose,  therefore,  of  reducing  their  number,  to  endow  the  remaining  schools 
the  more  liberally,  and  to  organize  them  the  better.  The  first  step  was 
to  consolidate  the  three  seminaries  into  one  at  IJildburghausen,  in  1827; 
a  proper  organization  of  the  gymnasia  was  effected  in  1827,  when  the 
lyceum  at  Saalfeld  *  was  abolished,  and  the  gymnasia  of  Meiningen  and 
Hildburghausen  reconstructed.  The  interest  of  Meiningen  in  the  gym- 
nasium in  Schleussingen  ceased  a  few  years  later,  (in  1841,)  and  the 
academy  for  the  culture  of  forests  was  dissolved  in  1848,  this  institute 
having,  after  a  short  period  of  success,  shown  signs  of  decrepitude,  t 


*Tha  Ijreeum  at  Saalfeld  datei  itsexiBtenee  from  the  age  of  the  Reformatioo.  MelaoethoD 
bimielf  drew  up  the  plan  in  1551 ;  ft  had  then  a  rector  and  three  teachen,  but  retained  ita  oon- 
naetioo  with  the  bttrfei^eehoel.  The  namber  of  leachen  inereaaed  afterwania  to  eight.  Duke  John 
Emeit  foDBded,  toward  the  end  uf  the  Mventeenth  eentury,  free  board  for  twelve  popib  «r  the 
lyeeam.  The  lyceum  was  ronnected,  a  oeutury  later,  with  a  semioary,  which  was,  however, 
trantfinred  to  Rlldboffbaown  in  1896.  That  it  became  extinct  after  an  eziateoce  of  two  handled 
end  eifhty-tix  yean,  and  a  real-eehoo)  with  a  profymnatiam  took  its  phce. 

tDake  George  of  Meiningen  founded,  in  JSOl,  in  hit  hunting  cattle  at  Dryatigacker,  near  Mei- 
Biagea,  the  Inititato  for  the  Caltare  of  Focetta,  which  toon  beeaow  celebrated  for  and  oear,  aodet 
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The  duchy  possesses  now,  beside  the  seminaiy  for  teachers,  two  gym- 
nasia, at  Meiningen  and  Hildburghauaen,  and  two  real-schools,  at  Kei- 
niDgcn  and  Saalfeld. 

The  Oymnatium  Bemhardinum  at  Meiningen  had  its  origin  in  a  Latin 
class  of  a  town  school,  which  had,  in  1544^  already  three  teachers,  of 
whom  two  were  graduates  of  a  unirersity,  and  whiclf  Bemhard  I,  first 
duke  of  Meiningen,  changed  into  the  Lyceum  iUuttre.  There  having 
been  no  means  of  establishing  the  highest  class  of  the  lyceum,  (Prima,)  a 
rich  citizen  of  Meiningen,  of  the  name  of  Henfling,  gave  a  suflBcient 
legacy  (1780)  to  do  so.  The  lyceum  or  gymnasium  remained,  however, 
so  connected  with  the  burgher-school,  that  its  three  classes  formed 
the  continuation  of  the  latter.  Both  institutes  were  perfectly  separated 
in  1885  and  1686,  when  a  thorough  reorganization  took  place,  having 
received,  in  1821,  a  new  school-house.  The  gymnasium  (now  inde- 
pendent.) formed  six  classes,  doubled  the  number  of  its  teachers,  and 
made  such  changes  in  its  organization  as  to  insure  its  successful  exist* 
ence.  It  has  flourished  ever  since.  The  number  of  pupils  has  varied 
between  150  and  200,  and  has  even  exceeded  200.  The  institute  is  en* 
dowed  with  some  stipends  for  poor  but  deserving  pupils. 

The  gymnasium  at  Hildburghausen  was  also  originally  a  town  school, 
(then  called  *' counsel-school,*')  which  had  its  first  Protestant  principal 
in  1535,  and  was  divided  into  a  boys*  and  into  a  girls'  school,  (Latin  and 
German  school.)  The  Latin  school  consisted  of  Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia, 
and  Quarta;  the  boys  remained  till  their  16th  year.  It  was  suc- 
ceeded, from  1714  to  1729,  by  the  Gymnasium  Aeademieum^  constructed 
on  a  magnificent  scale ;  which  employed  nine  professors,  and  divided  its 
pupils  into  two  classes,  viz.,  audit<fre$  publid  and  pcidcLgogutcb,  Most  of 
the  former  were  noblemen,  and  enjoyed  in  every  respect  favors  which 
were  denied  to  the  latter.  The  subjects  taught  were  those  of  a 
university,  and  included  the  liberal  arts.  It  had  altogether  a  courtly 
character,  aimed  too  fiir,  and  was  too  expensive  for  the  little  country*  It 
could,  therefore,  exist  no  longer  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
**  oounsel-schoor*  was  then  again  the  only  school  of  the  town,  but  did 


tba  direction  ^  the  natanilirt  Beebetein.  He  made  H  an  Academy  in  1808,  and  eonneded  with 
it  the  Gotha-Maininfen  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Forest  CuHore  and  the  doienee  of  tba 
Chose,  and  in  IflOS  added  alio  an  Institute  for  FoUtical  Economy.  The  Academy  owned,  besida 
the  cattle,  (in  which  there  were  rooms  for  recitations,  for  a  teacher,  and  for  the  apparatos.)  a  larjpa 
mansion,  for  some  time  the  dwdlinf  of  the  director.  The  other  teachers  and  the  pupils  of  the 
Academy  lived,  some  in  the  villafa,  some  in  Metninfen.  The  Academy  consisted  of  thrae  classes, 
•mpl  lyed  eight  teachers,  and  had,  fur  practical  instruction,  the  use  of  a  forest  coverio);  5,(MS 
acres ;  also,  rich  collections  for  iostructioo  in  natural  history,  naUiral  philosophy,  tec,  and  a 
valuable  collection  of  optical  instruments.  Thus  liberally  endowed,  enjoying  the  tn«tniction  of 
tlie  most  celebrated  teachers,  and  wall  located,  the  Ins^tule  beoame,  tho  point  of  attraettoa  for 
young  men  of  all  parts  of  Gormany,  and  even  of  foreign  ooontries.  It  became  the  centre  <if  this 
branch  of  tnatrnction,  and  bad  a  ^orious,  though  unfortunately  very  shoK  period  in  which  it 
flourished.  Bechsteio*s  death  was  an  irreparable  loss  <I8S2.)  The  mixture  of  diflbranl  objecia, 
which  at  that  time  and  later  were  Introduced,  could  not  be  in  harmony  with  tlie  demands  of 
modern  times,  without  a  new  organisation.  Thus  the  dissolving  of  the  Academy  was  a  necasaity. 
Its  heir  was  the  Eeal-eehool  of  Meiniqgaii. 
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not  oflfbr  the  facilities  necessary  to  qualify  young  men  for  the  studies  at 
a  university.  Duke  Frederic,  to  remedy  this  deficiency,  established  a 
new  gymnasium  in  1812,  and  placed  it  in  such  connection  with  the  town 
school,  that  the  pupils  of  the  highest  class  of  the  latter  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  gymnasium,  which  had  at  first  two ;  later,  three  classes.  It 
was,  like  that  in  Meioingen,  disconnected  from  the  burgher-school  in 
1886,  was  similarly  reorganized  and  carried  on  with  new  teachers  and 
increased  means.  It  has  been  successful  The  number  of  pupils  has 
•  varied  between  100  and  180,  and  increases  steadily. 

The  organization  of  these  two  gymnasia  is  founded  on  the  ducal  decree 
of  November  24th,  1886,  entitled  **  Organization  of  the  two  Gymnasia  of 
the  country  in  Mciningen  and  Hildburghausen."  It  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Seebeck,  counselor  of  staite  and  curator  of  the  Universitj'  of  Jena,  who 
was  at  that  time  principal  of  the  Gymnasium  of  Meiningen,  but  soon 
after  was  intrusted  with  the  education  of  the  hereditary  prince,  the  present 
duke.  It  is  based  on  the  regulations  for  the.  Prussian  gymnasia,  as  they 
were,  in  force  till  1880,  and  gives  very  minute  instructions  about  the  in- 
terior organization  of  the  institutes  as  well  as  about  their  external 
arrangements,  in  eight  sections,  viz.,  (1,)  place;  (2,)  instruction  for  the 
principal  and  the  teachers ;  (8,)  the  teachers^  conferences ;  (4,)  the  exam- 
inations ;  (5,)  the  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  pupils  every  six  months, 
and  certificates  of  graduation ;  (6,)  the  school  programme;  (7,)  vaca- 
tions ;  (8,)  funds  of  the  gymnasia  and  their  administration.  The  es- 
sential portions  of  this  organization  are  still  in  force,  though  a  few 
changes  have  been  thought  necessary  in  the  plan  of  instruction  and  exam- 
ination of  the  candidates  for  graduation.  Its  general  character  will  be 
understood  by  the  following  remarks :  Each  gymnasium  consists  of  six 
classes,  from  Sexta  to  Prima ;  the  course  extends  over  nine  years,  Quarta, 
Secunda,  and  Prima,  consuming  each  two  years ;  the  other  classes  one 
year  each.  Upper  and  lower  Quarta  are  separate  in  some  branches,  and 
in  Meiningen  in  all  branches  except  in  religion  and  history.  Subjects  of 
instruction  are :  Religion,  German,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
languages,  mathematics,  histor}',  geography,  natural  sciences,  penman- 
ship, drawing,  singing,  gymnastics.  The  English  language  is  also  taught, 
but  must  be  paid  for,  extra.  The  number  of  weekly  lessons  of  one  hour 
each,  including  gymnastics,  is  88  to  84.  The  boy  who  applies  for 
admission  must  be  in  his  tenth  year.  It  -is  not  required,  but  desirable, 
that  he  should  know  the  five  declensions  and  the  auxiliary  verb  esse; 
yet  it  is  distinctly  prescribed  that  his  knowledge  of  Latin  is  of  less  im- 
portance than  a  general  development  of  physical  and  intellectual  powers, 
corresponding  with  his  age  and  common  school  education.  The  lessons 
in  French  begin  in  Quinta ;  those  in  Greek  in  upper  Quarta ;  of  Hebrew 
(for  the  future  students  of  theology  and  philosophy)  in  Secunda.  Pupils 
may  be  excused  from  the  instruction  in  drawing  and  singing,  when  they 
show  little  talent  for  these  branches  of  instruction.  The  more  advanced 
pupils  of  Prima,  who  are  able  to  pursue  independently  scientific  studies 
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at  home,  may  be  excused  from  certain  class  exercisea    Those  pupils  of 
the  higher  classes,  who  do  not  intend  to  graduate  in  the  regular  course, 
may  be  excused  from  the  Greek  studies  during  the  last  year  of  their 
attending  the  school,  if  they  wish  to  qualify  themseWes  for  their  future 
career  by  private  lessons.    Only  those  who  produce  a  surgeon^s  certificate, 
or  show  evident  defects,  may  be  excused  from  gymnastics.     The  in- 
struction in  religion,  which  should  be  given,  if  possible,  by  a  teacher  who 
has  studied  theology^  should  aim  to  improve  the  morals,  and  should  also 
be  didactic  in  the  manner  of  treating  its  positive  doctrines.     It  shall  * 
embrace  sacred  history,  reading  of  the  Bible — in  Prima  in  its  original 
text — Luther\s  smaller  catechism,  and  connected  with  it  a  course  of  the 
doctrines  of  faith  and  Christian  morals ;  lastly,  the  most  important  facts 
of  the  history  of  the  Church.     Latin  shall  be  ^ugfat  in  the  four  lower 
classes  during  ten  hours  each ;  in  the  higher  classes,  eight  each ;  Greek 
in  upper  Quarta,  Tertia,  and  Secunda,  six  each;    in  Prima  five ;    mathe- 
matics, in  Prima,  three ;   in.  the  other  classes,  four  hoars  a  week.     Per- 
mission to  be  exammed  for  graduation  is  given  to  those  who  have  been 
two  years  in  Prima  and  have  entered  their  nineteenth  year.    The  exam- 
ination embraces :  German,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  mathematics,  history, 
and  geography,  and  for  the  future  students  of  theology  or  philology, 
Hebrew.    The  examination  is  both  oral  and  written,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics ;  written  in  German  (composition)  and  French,  and  oral  in 
history  and  geography.    The  board  consists  of  examiners  and  censorsw 
Examiners,  who  examine  the  candidates,  are  those  teachers,  (the  prin- 
cipal included,)  who  have  given  the  instruction  in  the  respective  branches 
in  Prima  during  the  last  year;  censors,  who  decide  the  result  of  the 
examination  by  a  majority  vote,  are  the  principals  of  the  tw«  gymnaaa, 
and  at  least  three  experts,  appointed  by  the  minister  of  State  for  that 
particular  examination ;   one  of  them  shall  always  be  the  ecclesiastic 
counselor,  who  presides  over  the  whole  transactions ;  and  one  a  teacher 
of  the  gymnasium.    The  presiding  member  has  the  casting  vote.     The 
result  shall  be  determined  both  by  the  marks  which  the  different  exam- 
inations have  received,  and  the  certificates  of  the  teachers  of  the  can- 
didate.   The  written  examinations  must  be  marked  with  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing predicates:  Not  satis^tory,  scarcely  satisfactory,  satis&ctory, 
good,  very  good,  and  distinguished.    The  same  predicates  must  be  used  * 
in  the  minutes  of  the  oral  examination  in  each  subject     Deficiency  in 
one  branch  may  be  compensated  by  a  good  mark  in  another;    so  may 
deficiency  in  mathematics  be  compensated  by  distinguished  knowledge 
in  classics,  and  vice  versa.    The  tuition  fee  amounts  in  the  three  lower 
classes  which  constitute  the  so-called  progymnasium.  to  16  florins  each; 
in  Tertia,  to  18  fl. ;  in  Secunda,  to  24  fl.,  and  in  Prima,  to  82  fl. ;  there 
are,  besides,  to  be  paid  an  entrance  and  discharge  fee  of  4fi.  each.    These 
charges  are  canceled  altogether,  or  reduced,  when  the  pupil  is  poor. 
There  are  employed  at  each  gymnasium,  1  principal,  7  teachers,  and  aev- 
oral  assistants.    The  salaries  vary  from  650  to  1,760  fl. ;  the  expenses  for 
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the  two  gymnasia  amount  to  about  20,000  fl.,  of  which  the  greater  part 
is  paid  by  the  government 

The  original  intention,  when  the  organization  of  the  higher  institutes 
of  instruction  was  entered  upon,  was  this,   that  there  should  be  but 
one  realichool^  yiz.,  the  one  in  Saalfeld.    This  school  was  organized 
(1886)  in  three  classes,  and  placed  in  connection  with  a  progynmasium, 
in  which  the  pupils  could  obtain  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  Tertia 
of  a  gymnasium.     The  institute  was  established  in  the  rooms  and  by  the 
funds  of  the  former  lyceum,  receiving,  besides,  additional  assistance  from 
the  State,  and  it  so  flourished  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  attach  two  more 
elementary  classes  to  it    This  is  its  present  condition ;  it  counts  140  to 
160  pupils,  who  are  taught  by  the  principal,  (who  is  at  the  same  time 
rector  of  the  town  schools  in  Saalfeld,)  6  teachers,  and  some  assistants. 
The  realrsehool  bears  the  same  character  as  the  Prussian  real-school  of 
the  second  order.    Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Saalfield  institute,  the 
necessity  for  a  second  r^al-school  became  evident    The  duchy  of  Mei- 
ningen  extends  in  length  about  twenty  geographical  miles,  with  but  veiy 
little  breadth,  and  is  divided  by  the  mountain  ridge  of  (he  Thuringian 
forest  into  two  unequal  parts,  a  large  western  and  a  small  eastern  part^ 
which  show  many  dififerences,  both  in  regard  to  geographical  position 
and  the  occupation  and  habits  of  the  inhabitants^    The  real-school  of 
Saalfeld  lies  in  the  eastern  part,  and  answered  all  the  purposes  as  far  as 
this  part  was  concerned,  but  it  is  too  remote  from  the  larger,  western 
part  of  the  country.    Duke  Bemhard,  who  had  promptly  perceived  this, 
established,  therefore,  at  bis  own  expense,  a  second  real-school  at  Mei- 
ningen  in  1837,  which  was  made  a  State  institute  in  1842.    Endowed 
with  the  proper  means  by  the  State,  and  enriched  by  the  collections  of 
the  former  academy  at  Dreissigacker,  the  school  prospered,  soon  having 
the  same  number  of  pupils  as  Saalfeld,  and  was  enabled  to  take  even  one 
step  further  in  the  extent  of  instruction  than  that  institute.     A  common 
real-Gchool  regulation  was  now  given  for  both  institutes,  ("  Regulations 
for  the  real-schools  in  Meiningen  and  Saalfeld, '0  which  received  the 
approbation  of  the  duke,   and    became  the  law,    May   11th,    1842. 
These  rules  and  regulations  were  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Kiessling,  coun- 
selor of  schools  and  the  consistory,  (at  that  time  principal  of  the  Joa- 
chimthal  gymnasium  in  Berlin,)  after  the  model  of  the  regulations  for 
gymnasia,  with  due  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  real-school  and  its 
wants.     It  contains  four  sections,  viz.,  division  of  the  school,  plan  of  in- 
struction, duties  of  teachers  and  scholars,  and  regulations  concerning  the 
examinations.    The  realrichool  is  intended  to  prepare  young  men  for 
such  professions  in  practical  life  as  presuppose  a  general  intellectual  de- 
velopment, principally  based  on  the  study  of  mathematics,  natural  sci- 
ences, and  modern  languages.    The  course  of  studies  encompasses: 
Religion,  German,  English,  French,  and  Latin  languages,  mathematics, 
(pure  and  applied,)  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  his- 
tory, geography,  penmanship,  drawing,  (linear  and  free  hand,)  modelingi 
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fdnging,  And  gymnasiics.  The  con^>1ete  oourfie  is  dirided  into  ttiree  iKe- 
tions  of  two  years  each.  The  lowest  section,  which  is  divided  into  the 
two  classes,  Ter^  and  Secnnda,  is  the  preparatory  department,  and  is 
intended  for  those  pupils  who,  haritig  obtained  an  education  somewkat 
higher  than  that  offered  by  a  bnrgher^school.  begin  at  once  their  prac- 
tical career  in  life.  The  intermediate  section  (Prima,)  and  highest  seelion 
(Selects,)  aim,  both  in  regard  to  selection  of  studies  and  their  treatment, 
to  prepare  pupils  for  those  positions  in  life  that  require  a  higher  techno- 
logical education,  as  well  as  for  admission  to  an  academy  or  high  class 
professional  school.  Selects  is  also  intended  to  offer  a  &ir  opportunity 
to  those  who  haye  completely  finished  the  course  of  studies  at  a  gyosna- 
simn,  for  obtaining  a  more  extensive  knowledge  in  mathematics  aod  in 
natural  sciences — an  opportunity  which  has  very  rarely  been  taken  ad- 
vantage of.  • 

The  organiMtion,  as  given  above,  has  only  been  carried  out  in  -the 
real-school  at  Meiningen.    That  of  Saalfeld  has  no  Selecta,  but  it  has  two 
more  preparatory  classes,  Quarta  and  Quinta,  to  which  boys  nine  yean 
eld  are  admitted,  whilst  at  Meiningen  none  younger  than  twelve  years 
may  be  admitted.    The  studies  and  objects  are  at  both  institutes  the 
same  in  Tertia,  Secunda,  and  Prima.    The  Selecta  at  Meiningea  en« 
croaches,   in  the  selection  of   studies,   upon  the  higher  professional 
Schools,  although  a  general  scientaflc  education  is  steadily  kept  in  vjeir. 
Thus  in  mathematics  not  only  the  elementary  parts  are  taught,  but  also 
analysis,  calculus,  analytical  geometry,  Ac    Natural  philosophy,  too,  is 
taught  throughout  in  connection  with  mathematics.    The  Maningeo 
real-school  goes,  therefore,  even  beyond  ^e  Prussian  real-schoels  of 
the  first  order  in  some  respects,  though  it  has  in  general  the  'same 
standard.    The  Saalfeld  real-school,  having,  in  its  three  classes,  Tertia, 
Quarts,  and  Quinta,  a  progymnasium  attached  to  it,  requires  mors 
lessons  in  Latin  than  that  of  Meiningen,  where  only  three  hours  a  week 
in  each  class  are  devoted  to  this  study.    The  pupils  of  the  real-school 
may  be  excused  from  the  study  of  French  and  English,  and  also  of  Latin, 
if  they  do  not  intend  to  enter  the  service  of  the  State. 

The  ezanii nations  for  graduation  from  the  real-schools  are  two-fold, 
one  of  the  first  and  one  of  the  second  degree,  according  as  the  candidate 
has  passed  Selecta  or  Prima.  To  the  examination  of  the  second  de- 
gree all  those  pupils  of  Prima  are  subject,  who  have  been  two  yean  in 
that  class,  and  who  intend  to  compete  for  employment  in  the  forest  sei^ 
vice,  or  to  devote  themselves  to  veterinary  science,  or  find  employment 
as  surveyors,  or  compete  for  a  transfer  to  Selects,  To  the  ezaipination 
of  the  first  degree  are  those  young  men  admitted  who  have  been  two 
years  in  Selects,  and  who  wish  to  obtoin  employment  in  the  departsMnts 
of  the  treasury,  of  architecture,  of  mining,  of  political  economy  or  of  the. 
higher  forest  service ;  and  those  who  wish  to  graduate  for  a  untverBity, 
for  the  purpose  of  stadying  there  mattiematics,  modem  Isngosges,  or 
Bstaral  sciences. 
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Jobs  Frbdbuo  of  Saxony  kept  together  all  the  districts  ceded  to  him, 
but  soon  after  his  death  (1554)  his  three  sods  divided  them;  which  cz* 
ample  being  frequently  followed  by  their  descendants,  the  other  Saxon 
duchies — Gotha,  Altenburg,  etc^-came  into  existence. 

Weimar  was  inherited  by  duke  John,  who  died  in  1605.  In  1690  the 
reigning  dukes  of  Weimar  inherited  Jena,  with  its  dependencies,  and  in 
1741  the  dominion  of  Eisenach.  In  1806,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  duka 
Charles  Augustus  joined  the  Rhenish  Gonfedemtion,  but  in  1818  the 
allied  powers.  By  the  Congress  of  Vienna  some  districts  of  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  etc.,  (661  square  miles,  with  77,000 
inhabitants,)  was  annexed  to  the  duchy,  which  was  at  the  same  time 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  grand-duchy.  Charles  Augustus  died  in  1828, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  Frederic.  The  present  grand- 
duke  is  Charles  Alexander,  who  succeeded  his  fitther,  July  8th,  1858. 

The  legislatiye  power  is  vested  in  a  House  of  Parliament,  represented 
by  one  Chamber,  and  is  composed  of  thirty-one  members,  of  whom  ten 
are  chosen  by  the  proprietors  of  noble  estates ;  ten  by  the  towns ;  ten 
others  by  the  inhabitants  of  runal  districts,  and  one  by  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Jena.  The  president  of  the  Chamber  is  an  Earl-Marshal, 
elected  by  the  deputies  of  the  nobility,  who  is  assisted  by  two  vice-pres- 
idents. For  each  member  an  alternate  is  elected*  The  ministry,  acting 
under  the  orders  of  the  grand-duke,  is  responsible  to  the  representatives 
of  the  country. 

The  grand-duchy  of  Saxe-Weim^  is  divided  into  three  districts — 
Weimar,  Eisenach,  and  Neostadt;  and  has  an  area  of  1,421  English 
square  miles,  with  (in«  1861,)  278,252  inhabitants,  (262,272  ProtesUnts, 
9,824  Roman  Catholics,  57  Greek  Catholics,  5  Mennonites,  6. of  othf" 
Christian  sects,  1,088  Jew& 

HISTORICAL  DEVBLOPlfBHT  OF  PUBUO  SGHOOLSL 

There  are  in  the  duchy  658  Protestant,  21  Catholic,  and  4  Israelite 
schools,  in  all  678,  which  are  divided  into  24  school-superintendent 
districts,  each  containing  about  80  schools^  Most  of  them  are  attended 
by  less  than  80  children,  a  few  by  more  than  100 ;  an  additional  teacher 
is  employed  whenever  the  number  of  pupils  exceeds  80.  A  new 
district^chool  is  only  allowed  whan  there  are  no  means  to  enUtrge  the 
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school-room  in  proportion  to  the  numher  of  children,  or  to  employ  a 
second  teacher.  There  are  no  so-called  Summer  schools.  The  subjects 
of  instruction  are :  Sacred  history,  religion,  Bible-reading ;  reading,  with 
Remarks  on  the  principal  rules  of  grammar,  composition,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  natural  history,  with  remarks  on  agriculture  and 
housekeeping ;  writing,  singing,  and  gymnastics.  The  weekly  number 
of  lessons  amounts  to  from  28  to  82  for  each  teacher,  according  to  neces- 
sity ;  the  school-districts  collect  the  tuition  fee,  which  must  not  amount 
to  more  than  16  silbergroshen  a  year  for  one,  25  silbergroshen  for  two, 
and  1  thaler  for  three  or  more  children  of  the  same  fiimily.  The  tuition 
fees  in  larger  towns  are  higher. 

The  subjects  of  the  instruction  in  common  schools  are:  Religion, 
knowledge  of  sacred  history  and  of  the  geography  of  Palestine ;  the  most 
remarkable  events  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  church ;  more  detailed 
history  of  the  Reformation  ;  reading  of  some  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  learning  by  heart  of  a  reasonable  number  of  Bible  verses  and 
hymns;  committing  to  memory,  understandingly,  the  principal  parts  of 
Luther's  smaller  catechism.     German :  fluent  reading,  with  correct  into- 
nation, of  German  and  Latin  print ;  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
and  of  the  parts  of  a  simple  and  complex  sentence ;  ability  to  recite  and 
write  the  general  contents  of  a  short  composition  read  to  them ;  simple 
letters,  composition  of  short  stories  and  descriptions,  (at  least  20  compo- 
sitions a  year,  beginning  with  the  fourth  school  year.)    Arithmetic:  ad- 
dition, subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  with  whole  numbers  and 
fractions ;  rule  of  three  ;  money,  measures,  and  weights ;  measuring  and . 
computing  of  the  most  common  surfaces  and  solids.    Writing:  a  clear, 
even,  fluent  hand,  plain  and  characteristic,  in  German  and  Latin  char- 
acters.    History :  narratives  taken  from  the  history  of  the  world  and  of 
Germany,  (begins  with  the  third  school-year.)    Geography :  Germany, 
summary  of  Europe,  general  summary  of  the  other  continents;  the  most 
important  facts  of  physical  geography.     Natural  history :  characteristics 
of  the  more  important  groups  of  the  three  divisions ;   the  poisonous 
plants;  commercial  plants;    grains  and  herbages;  difference  in  soils;  « 
raw  products,  and  their  changes  by  manufacture.     Important  &cts  of 
natural  philosophy  with  regard  to  the  most  common  phenomena.     Sing- 
ing :  of  hymns,  of  popular  and  school  lyrics.     Gymnastics :  free  gym- 
nastics and  exercises  at  the  bars. 

The  clergy  superintend  the  proper  working  of  the  inner  organization ; 
the  school-board  the  external  affairs.  The  latter  is  composed  of  the 
vnayor,  the  local  minister,  the  teacher,  (when  there  are  more,  the  head- 
roaster,)  and  two  deputies,  elected  by  the  council.  The  mayor  is  chair- 
man. Above  these  authorities  stands  the  ephor  (superintendent)  for  the 
inner  organization,  and  for  the  external  afiairs  the  board  of  inspectors, 
composed  of  the  sphor  and  the  district  judge.  The  highest  school  au- 
thority is  vested  in  the  ministry  of  State,  (department  of  worship,)  one 
member  of  which  shall  be  a  counselor  versed  in  the  science  of  teaching. 
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Each  schoolmaster  is  required  to  submit  for  approbation  a  detailed  plan 
of  the  subjects,  extent,  and  distribution  of  lessons  for  the  jear  to  the 
^hor,  before  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year.  The  teachers  are  re< 
quired  to  keep  records  of  absences,  and  to  report  delinquents  quarterly  or 
monthly  to  the  board,  who  must  see  that  the  parents  are  punished  by 
sentence  of  the  courts,  if  exhortations  do  not  produce  the  desired  effect 
The  schoolmasters  are  ad?ised  to  keep  a  diary,  in  which  they  record  the 
conduct  of  the  pupils  and  remarks  on  the  school  management  They  must 
play  the  organ  and  be  the  leaders  of  the  choir  in  church,  but  they  are 
not  obliged  to  ring  the  bell,  wind  up  the  clock,  sing  at  New  Year,  or 
carry  about  the  invitations  for  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials. 

The  local  school  inspector  shall  report  every  year  ifi  the  ephor  on  the  ' 
result  of  the  public  examination,  install  new  teachers  into  their  office^ 
allow  short  furloughs  to  teachers,  compromise  or  report  complaints  of 
parents  against  teachers,  and  make  suggestions  how  deficiences  might  be 
mended.  The  head-master  or  rector  has  to  perform  these  duties,  if  there 
be  more  than  one  class. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  school-boards  to  see  that  the  absenoes  from  school 
are  as  few  as  possible ;  that  the  donations  are  safely  invested  \  that 
the  repairing  and  new  building  of  the  premises  are  properly  exe- 
cuted ;  that  new  schools  are  established,  if  necessary,  and  that  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  and  utensils  are  purchased.  The  town  and  village 
councils  are  bound  to  carry  out  the  resolutions  of  the  board,  and  have 
the  privilege  of  a  vote,  only  when  the  board  proposes  to  sell  a  do- 
nation of  real  estate,  or  to  raise  money  for  school  purposes.  The  board 
is  entitled  to  a  vote,  when  there  arises  any  question  about  the  abilities, 
the  method  of  teaching,  and  the.  conduct  of  a  teacher  to  be  employed, 
for  every  teacher  who  is  not  provisionally  employed,  and  who  is  selected 
by  the  ministry,  must  prove  his  ability  in  presence  of  the  board,  by 
playing  the  organ,  conducting  an  exercise  in  singing,  reading  a  sermon, 
conducting  the-  church  music  and  catechising  the  children.  The  board, 
alter  this  "  trial, *^  record  their  opinion  before  the  teacher  may  enter  upon 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  The  graduates  of  the  Seminary  must 
serve  two  years  as  provisionally  employed  teachers  at  a  common  school, 
before  they  can  pass  their  second  examination  for  a  permanent  employ- 
ment 

The  superintendents  report  every  year  on  the  condition  of  the  schools,  on 
the  teachers  and  school-boards  of  their  district,  preside  over  the  two  an- 
nual teachers*  conferences  and  over  the  reading  clubs,  may  allow  a  fort- 
night's leave  of  absence  to  a  teacher,  regulate  the  substitution,  when 
vacancies  occur,  and  inspect  the  private  schools  of  their  district 

The  school-inspectors  decide  on  the  proposals  for  building,  and  on  the 
salaries,  on  the  leasiilg  of  school  property,  on  compromises  of  salaries, 
report  on  personal  increase  of  salary,  and  decide  on  petitions  of  teachers 
for  the  license  of  marrying. 

The  highest  school  authority  appoints  the  provisional  teacherSi  nomi- 
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Dates  those  to  be  permanently  engaged,  and  deddes  on  the  teachere  wlio 
have  been  elected  by  patrons ;  institutes  inresfigatioDS  in  cases  of  offense 
against  discipline,  dictates  punishments  and  dismissions,  and  decides  on 
petitions  for  personal  increase  of  salary.  They  obtain  by  their  coun- 
selor, who  is  bound  to  inspect  a  number  of  schools  every  year,  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  their  progress,  as  wcil  as 
of  the  conduct  of  the  teachers,  and  their  actirity.  The  teachers,  who 
are  provisionally  employed,  draw  a  salary  of  150  thalers  firtmi  the  school- 
fund,  and  are  entitled  to  free  lodging.  The  salary  of  a  teacher,  who 
is  permanently  engaged,  amounts  at  least  to  200  thalers,  in  which  are 
included  the  portion  paid  in  kind,  estimated  on  an  average  price,  and 
dwelling,  estimated  in  the  country  to  be  equal  to  10  thalers.  After  six 
years  permanent  engagement,  the  salary  is  increased  to  225  thalers,  the 
State  paying  the  deficiency,  if  the  district  should  not  be  able  to  raise  so 
much.  The  salary  is  increased  to  250  thalers  after  twelve  years,  when 
there  are  less  than  30  pupils,  to  5S40  th. ;  the  third  increase  amounts  to 
80  th.  after  another  six  years*  service ;  the  fourth  and  last  amounts  to 
40  th.,  and  is  only  granted  to  those  teachers  who  have  more  than  60 
pupils,  or  whose  duties  are  particularly  onerous,  or  who  have  particularly 
distinguished  theroselve&  The  minimum  salary  in  towns  is  thus  fixed  : 
In  the  third  class  230,  second  class  240,  and  first  class  250  thalers.  The 
personal  increase  of  salary  is  regulated  as  in  the  country  schools.  The 
rectors  have  a  higher  salary,  and  receive,  after  six  years,  ap  addition  of 
70  thalers. 

Teachers  are  pensioned  in  agreement  with  the  law  for  servants  of  the 
State,  viz.,  40  per  cent  of  the  salary  after  ten  years  of  service,  in- 
creasing 1|  per  cent  with  every  additional  year  until  it  reaches  80  per 
cent,  its  malimum,  after  87  years  of  service.  The  widows*  pension 
amounts  now  to  40  thalers,  and  will  be  increased  to  58  thalers ;  the  an- 
nual assessment  amounts  to  1^  thalers.  The  State  assists  the  common 
schools  with  about  40,000  thalers  a  year. 

Normal  SeminaHes. — ^There  are  in  the  grand  duchy  two  Seminaries 
for  the  education  of  common  school  teachers.  The  smaller  one  is  in 
Eisenach,  the  larger  in  Weimar.  The  former  was  founded  in  1783,  first 
combined  with  the  gymnasium,  but  separated  firom  it  since  1817.  The 
seminary  has  2  classes ;  the  70  pupils  remain  in  each  class  2  years ;  age 
for  admission  16  years  full.  There  are  2  classes  attached  to  the  burgher- 
school,  in  which  young  men  receive  the  instruction  to  qualify  them  for 
the  seminnry.  There  is  a  school  connected  with  the  seminary,  in  which 
150  children  are  taught^  in  4  classes.  The  seminary  at  Weimar  was 
founded  by  duke  William  Ernest  in  1726,  and  reorganized  by  Herder  in 
1788.  A  preparatory  school  was  established  in  1862.  The  seminary  is 
divided  into  2  classes,  with  89  pupils,  who  remain  2  years  in  each  class. 
The  preparatory  seminary  has  53  pupils,  who  are  expected  to  study  2 
years.  The  pupils  of  both  institutes  pay  6  th.  tuition  fee  a  year.  The 
recent  reorganization  of  the  seminaries  (in  1859)  requires,  that  the  in- 
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itraction  in  history,  geography,  and  natural  sciences,  be  given  in  such 
a  manner  that  all  which  is  important  and  essential  for  a  common 
school,  will  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  which  will  offer  to  the  teacher 
a  rich  and  convenient  collection  from  which  he  may  easily  select  for  the 
idiildren  that  which  is  appropriate,  and  represent  it  in  clear  outlines  and 
I^astic  form ;  that  the  pupils  learn  to  e^pre^B  theiv  thoughts  with  ease 
and  clearness ;  that  in  arithmetic,  particular  attention  be  paid  to  thecal- 
culations  that  occur  in  agriculture  and  housekeeping,  and  to  the  meas- 
uring and  computing  of  surfaces  and  solids,  which  are  of  frequent  use  in 
practical  life ;  that  the  instruction  in  writing  be  calculated  to  make  the 
pupil  write  a  firm  hand,  to  understand  the  laws  of  the  form  of  letters, 
and  to  write  regularly  at  the  blackboard ;  that  the  reading  be  distincti 
fluent^  with  proper  intonation,  and  pure,  without  dialect,  and  that  the 
candidate  may  learn  to  talk  with  the  children  about  that  which  has  been 
read  in  regard  to  the  matter  itself,  and  to  the  connection  of  its  parts; 
that  in  drawing,  Dupuis'  principles  be  observed,  and  gymnastics  be  taught 
according  to  the  teachings  of  Spiess.  The  method  of  teaching  at  the  sem- 
inaries shall  be  in  all  branches,  as  far  as  possible,  but  particularly  in  his- 
tory, geography,  and  natural  sciences,  not  a  regular  lecture  or  mere 
text-book  instruction;  it  shall  rather  be  so  devised  as  to  give  the 
pupils  constant  opportunities  of  explaining,  in  well  constructed  and  log- 
ical speech,  the  contents  of  a  chapter  of  the  text-book,  pointed  out  for 
their  study,  or  of  a  chapter  that  had  before  been  the  object  of  instruction. 
The  object  of  this  method  is  to  cause  the  pupils  to  deeply  imprint  upon 
their  minds  the  knowledge  which  they  have  acquired,  to  practice  oral 
teaching,  and  to  offer  the  opportunity  to  their  teachers  of  becoming  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  intellectual  progress  of  each  individual  pupil, 
aa  well  as  to  assist  each  according  to  his  deficiencies.  Thus  is  avoided 
the  systematic  theory  of  instruction,  so  very  objectionable  during  the 
first  year  of  studies  at  the  seminary,  and  instead  of  it  the  way  is  shown 
how  to  treat  each  branch  in  teaching,  at  the  same  time  that  the  pupils 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  its  elements.  The  pupils  are  thus  enabled  to 
arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the  whole  method  by  degrees,  guided  by 
hints  and  remarks  connected  with  concrete  examples,  and  the  lectures  on 
the  methodical  art  of  teaching  during  the  last  year  will  be  easily  under- 
stood by  them.  In  order  to  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
young  men,  to  accustom  them  to  industry  and  order,  and  to  generally 
assist  them  in  their  studies,  there  are,  every  week,  at  least  six  study 
hours  superintended  by  the  teachers  of  the  institute.  The  teachers  are 
required  to  submit  to  the  inspectors,  at  the  beginning  of  each  school- 
year,  a  synopsis  of  the  subjects  which  they  intend  to  teach,  divided  into 
ten  divisions,  one  for  each  month  of  the  session. 

These  subjects  of  instruction  at  the  seminary  are :  Religion,  the  Bible, 
sacred  history,  catechetic  exercises ;  catechetios ;  physiology  and  peda- 
gogy; German  grammar;  composition  and  German  literature;  arith- 
metic; geometry;  history;  geography;  natural  sdeBces;  culture  of  fitiit> 
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trees;  ftgricuUure;  penmanship;  drawing;  laws  of  hannony;  singing; 
playing  on  the  violin  and  organ ;  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  and  of  the 
blind. 

The  expenses  are:  1,460  th.  for  the  2  principals,  who,  besides,  draw 
their  salaries  as  school- directors ;  2,100  th*  for  8  head  teachers,  1,850  th. 
for  the  assistant  teachers;  together,  5,400  th.,  of  which  the  State  pays 
4,090  thalenk 

n.    mOHSR  8CH00L& 

• 
Cfymnatia, — ^There  are  2  gymnasia  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Weimar. 

The  gymnasium  at  Weimar  (Gtiilielmo  Em^itinutn)  had  its  origin  in  a 
town  and  country  school^  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and 
patronized  by  the  dukes  John,  John  Ernest,  and  William  lY ;  duke 
William  Ernest  made  it  a  gymnasium  in  1712,  and  provided  a  new 
school-house.  There  are  9  classes,  with  249  pupils  and  16  teachers,  in- 
cluding assistants.  The  tuition  fee  is  16  to  20  th. ;  the  salaries,  1,500, 
1,200,  900,  760,  786,  700,  700,  660,  625  thalers.  The  gymnasium  in 
Eistmch  {Carolo  Frid&ricianvm)  originated  in  the  Latin  parochial  school 
of  St  George,  founded  in  1200.  There  were  evaugelical  teachers  em- 
ployed as  early  as  1 626.  The  school  was  transferred  to  the  Dominican  con- 
rent  in  1644,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1822.  It  has  6  classes  and  169  pupils. 
The  tuition  fee  amounts  to  14  to  18  th. ;  there  ire  18  teachers  whose  sal- 
aries are  1,800,  900,  750,  676,  860  thalers.  These  gymnasia  are  not  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Prussia  in  any  essential  point  By  recent  grants, 
both  gymnasia  receive:  for  2  principals,  8,100  th.;  for  18  teachers, 
18,000  th. ;  for  elementary  instruction,  music,  fencing,  and  gymnastics, 
1,810  th. ;  for  2  servants,  460  th. ;  in  all,  17,860  thalers. 

Beal-ichooU, — ^There  are  in  the  grand  duchy,  4  real-schools,  (2  larger 
and  2  smaller  ones.)  The  real-gymnasium  in  Eisenach  has  6  classes  and 
169  pupils ;  the  teachers*  salaries  amount  to  1,100,  7Q0,  700,  650,  550, 
460,  400,  400 ;  the  tuition  fee,  16  th.  By  the  recent  grants  it  can  dis- 
pose of  6,676  th.,  and  ranks  with  a  real-school  of  the  first  order  in 
Prussia.  The  real-school  in  Weimar  has  6  classes  and  288  pupils ;  tui- 
tion fee,  12,  16,  20  th. ;  the  principal  and  teachers  draw  the  following 
salaries:  900,  600,  500,  500,  .600,  400,  860  th. ;  the  SUte  assisUnce 
amounts  to  600  th.,  but  this  sum  will  be  increased,  and  with  it  the 
teachers'  salaries.  It  is  intended  to  reorganize  it,  so  as  to  raise,  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  Prussian  real-school  of  the  first  order.  The  secondary-school 
in  Eisenach  consists  of  2  classes,  and  the  course  in  each  lasts  2  years ; 
number  of  pupils,  121 ;  tuition  fee,  6  th.  The  principal,  who  is  at  the 
same  time  at  the  head  of  the  first  burgher-school,  draws  a  salary  of  600 
th. ;  the  second  teacher,  600  th. ;  the  third,  460  th.  This  institute 
serves,  at  the  same  time,  to  qualify  candidates  for  the  seminary ;  the  State 
assists  with  400  th.  The  real-school  at  Neustadt  on  the  Orla  has  3 
classes  and  76  pupils.  Tuition  fee,  4,  6,  and  8  th. ;  salaries,  550,  450, 
800  th. ;  the^tete  assista  with  400  th. 
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7%e  Imtiiute/or  the  Blind  and/or  Dec^f-mutes  in  Weimar, — This  in- 
stitution-was enlarged  and  improved  in  1857»  in  consequence  of  the  found- 
ation of  the  grand  duchess  Sophia,  amounting  to  10,000  th.,  and  an 
additional  donation  of  that  princess  of  5,000  th. ;  lastly,  bj  a  donation 
of  4,000  th.,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  grand  duchy  made  on  the 
occasion  of  the  silver  wedding  of  the  reigning  grand  duke  and  his 
duchess.  The  teacher  of  the  deaf-mutes  is  at  present  principal ;  there 
are,  besides,  a  teacher  for  the  blind,  and  several  assistants.  The  24  deaf- 
mutes,  and  6  blind,  who  are  at  present  in  the  institute,  are  from  8  to  15 
years  old,  and  are  educated  in  different  departments.  Those  pupils  who 
are  fit  to  learn  a  trade,  receive  the  necessary  preliminary  instruction  in 
that  trade,  during  the  year  preceding  the  first  communion  ;  all  perform 
some  work  with  their  hands.  Board  and  tuition  fee  amount  to  60  th.  a 
year,  half  of  which  is  generally  paid  by  the  parents  or  the  parish,  the  other 
half  from  the  revenues  of  the  institute.  The  income  of  the  institute  con-, 
sists  of:  Interest  on  invested  money,  520  th. ;  board  and  tuition  fees,  850 
th. ;  State  assistance,  1,000  th. ;  together,  2,870  th.  The  expenses 
amount  to:  1,700  th.  for  board,  900  th.  for  salaries,  400  th.  for  sundries; 
together,  9,000  th.     Additional  assistance  is  therefore  required. 

General  Orphan  Aeylum, — The  orphans  of  the  country  are  placed  in 
charge  of  Christian  families,  to  whom  a  fixed  remuneration  for  board,  &c., 
is  paid ;  but  they  receive  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  This  provision 
includes  only  legitimate  children  without  parents,  and  not  under  6 
years  of  age.  After  having  been  discharged  from  the  foster-parents  after 
the  first  communion,  assistance  in  money  is  frequently  granted,  particu- 
larly when  they  have  chosen  a  trade,  until  the  young  men  establish 
themselves  as  masters,  or  until  girls  engage  as  house-servants.  The 
number  of  orphans  thus  provided  for  amounts  to  between  1,200  and  1,800. 

FaWs  Institute  is  an  institute  for  forsaken  and  neglected  children, 
founded  by  John  Falk,  the  originator  of  the  German  Reform  School. 
The  institute  possesses  a  house  and  a  garden. 

Supplementary  schooh  (FortMldting.) — ^There  being  no  obligation 
to  keep  such  schools,  there  are  but  77  voluntarily  established.  The  in- 
struction comprises  a  review  of  what  has  been  learned  in  the  common 
schools,  and  its  application  to  trades.  The  instruction,  designed  for 
young  men  only,  is  given  for  two  years  after  the  first  communion,  in 
winter,  on  two  evenings  in.  the  week,  two  hours  each  lesson.  The 
parish  provides  the  room,  fuel,  and  light,  and  pays  to  the  teacher  15  to 
20  thalers.  The  State  assists  poor  parishes  to  the  amount  of  160  thalers 
a  year. 

Girls'  High-School, — The  Sophia  foundation  in  Weimar  is  a  school  for 
girls  of  the  higher  classes,  from  their  7th  to  their  I7th  year,  founded  on 
the  8th  of  April,  1854,  and  endowed  by  the  grand  duchess  Sophia.  There 
are  8  classes,  with  several  subdivisions  each,  128  pupils,  16  teachers,  6 
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governesses,  and  4  female  teachers.  There  are  other  private  schools  for 
girls  in  Weimar,  Jena,  Eisenach,  and  Apolda ;  and  for  boys  at  Jeoa^ 
Apolda,  (Zimmerman's  real-school,)  Remda,  and  BUmkenbain. 

Girls*  Industrial  schools  and  Kindergarten  are  liberallj  prorided  for 
in  towns  and  villages. 

Db.  hAVEMAMDk 


[The  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Weidemann  bel«ig  to  his  acooant  of 
the  secondary-schools  of  Saxe-Meiningen.] 

The  rules  which  regulate  the  examinations  of  the  real-school  are  the 
same  as  for  those  at  the  gymnasium  ;  the  board  of  examiners  is  com- 
posed of  examiners  and  censors,  the  same  high  officer  of  the  State  is 
chairman,  &c  The  examination  of  the  second  degree  extends  over  all 
the  studies  in  Prima ;  the  oral  examination  of  the  first  degree  embraces, 
however,  not  more  than  four  or  five  different  studies.  The  selection  of 
the  studies  for  examination  depends  partly  on  the  general  standard  of 
the  candidates,  partly  on  the  result  of  the  preceding  written  examination, 
partly  on  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  candidates  from  limiting  their 
studies  to  one  or  the  other  branch  of  examination.  The  tuition-fee,  as 
well  as  the  fees  for  admission  and  graduation,  arc  the  same  as  with  the 
gymnasia.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  a  real-school  correspond  with 
those  of  the  teachers  of  a  gymnasium.  The  faculty  of  the  real-school  at 
Meiningen  consists  of  1  principal,  6  teachers,  and  8  assistants ;  of  the 
real-school  at  Saalfeld,  of  1  principal,  6  teachers,  and  2  assistants.  The 
number  of  lessons  in  each  class  amounts  to  from  83  to  84;  each  teacher 
gives  18  to  24  lessons  a  week. 

Every  teacher  at  a  gymnasium  or  real-school,  except  the  teachers  of 
drawing,  music,  gymnastics,  and  of  the  elementary  studies,  must  have 
passed  the  State  examination  prescribed  for  those  candidates  who  wlA 
to  obtain  employment  in  the  service  of  the  higher  schools.  The  board 
of  examiners  always  consists  of  the  ecclesiastic  counselor,  and  the  two 
directors  of  the  gymnasia,  when  the  candidate  wishes  to  be  a  teacher  al 
a  gymnasium  ;  and  of  the  principal  of  the  Meiningen  real-school,  when 
the  candidate  wishes  to  be  a  teacher  at  a  real-school,  and,  further,  of  as 
many  members  as  there  are  different  branches  of  science  in  which  the 
examination  is  to  take  place.  The  candidate  may  select  these  branches, 
but  pedagogy  and  philosophy  are  obligatory ;  so  are  Latin  and  'Greek, 
when  the  candidate  wishes  to  teach  ancient  languages  at  a  gymnasium ; 
and  so  are  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  modem  languages  or 
natural  history,  when  he  wishes  to  be  a  regular  teacher  at  a  real-schooL 
The  board  shall  decide  by  the  result  of  the  examination,  first,  that  the 
candidate  has  the  qualification  to  teach  at  a  gymnasium  or  real-school, 
or  not,  and  then  in  what  branches  and  up  to  what  class  he  may  teadi. 
The  certificate  is  to  be  given  accordingly. 

Db.   WbTOBM  AMR. 
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ABBA— -POPUULTION. 

« 

The  Duchy  of  Schi^kswio,  or  Slbsyig — fiyrming  pari  of  the  ancient 
Cimbrian  Peninsula,  incorporated  into  the  German  empire  in  960,  dissev- 
ered in  1027,  and  ever  since  debateable  ground  between  Denmark  and 
Germany — ^had,  in  1861,  a  population  of  409,907,  on  an  area  of  8,794 
English  square  miles.  The  duchy  of  Holstein  had,  in  1860,  a  population 
of  544,4^9,  on  an  area  of  8,255  square  miles. 

These  duchies  having  been  for  centuries  united  vrith  Denmark  hypers 
Monal  union,  belonged,  nevertheless,  at  all  times  t(^  Germany,  because 
Holstein,  which  always  and  down  to  1866  was  first  part  of  the  German 
empire  and  then  of  the  old  German  Confederation,  was  inseparably  united 
with  Schleswig,  and,  since  1866,  has  been  a  province  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy.     That  three-fold  union — ^with  each  other,  with  Germany,  and 
with  Denmark — was  the  source  of  perpetual  contests    and  wan  in  old 
and  modem  times,  and  caused  also  the  last  outbreak,  when  the  king  of 
Denmark  died  without  male  heirs,  so  that  according  to  the  Salic  law  of 
Germany,  the  same  long  desired  change  was  expected  by  the  people, 
which  had  peaceably  taken  place  in  Hanover  after  the  death  of  the  late 
king  of  England,  in  1887.    As  the  legitimate  and  welcome  successor  in 
the  duchies  was  unable,  without  an  army,  to  maintain  his  right  against 
Denmark,  executive  troops  of  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  were  sent 
there  in  the  name  of  the  German  Confederation ;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Danes,  and   soon  after  of  Austria,  was  followed  by  the  annexation  of 
the  duchies  to  the  monarchy  of  Prussia.     The  fact,  that  in  the  most 
northern  part  of  Schleswig,  beyond  Flensburg,  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple is  decidedly  Danish,,  (except  the  cities,  which  have  a  mixed  or  prom- 
inently German  population,)  is  now  well  known;   as  is  also  that  the 
government  of  Denmark,  in  expectation  of  the  coming  contest,  tried  in 
recent  times  to  introduce  or  to  favor  exclusively  the  Danish  language  and 
feelings  in  all  parts  of  Schleswig,  even  in  such  places  as  had  a  mixed 
or  merely  German  population.     This  affected,  of  course,  the  schools  of 
Schleswig,  and  partly  even  those  of  Holstein,  as  it  caused  a  perpetual 
struggle  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  with  the  government,  or  rather 
jof  the  appointed  clergymen  (as  school-inspectors)  with  the  teachers,  or  with 
both  of  them.     The  duchies  being  now  part  of  Prussia,  the  organization  of 
their  schools  will  soon  be  in  entire  accordance  with  the  Prussian  system. 

(635) 
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HI8TORIGAI.  DEVBLOPMSITT  OV  SCHOOLS.* 

Prior  to' the  Reformation  the  school  facilities  of  Schleswig-Holstein  were 
▼ery  few  and  very  defective,  and  about  them  little  can  be  ascertained. 
There  were  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  ecclesiae  coUegiatae  and  schools 
connected  with  them.  These  schools  seem  never  to  have  flourished,  and 
the  teaching  consisted  almost  exclusively  in  a  little  reading  and  the  sing- 
ing of  psalms  for  the  Church  services.  As  characteristic  of  the  times  we 
may  mention  that  when  in  1252  the  citizens  of  Lubeck  (a  free  city,  but  at 
that  time  as  regards  schools  and  church  i^atters  connected  with  Schleswig- 
Holstein)  obtained  permission  from  the  Papal  legate  to  establish  a  writing- 
school,  the  clergy  of  the  city  strenuously  resisted  this  measure  for  ten 
years.  More  was  done  at  Kiel  tlian  in  any  other  city,  where  the  school 
started  in  1320  by  the  Lubeck  clergyman  Ileinrich  de  Colmine  found  a  zeal- 
ous patron  in  Count  John  the  Mild.  Luther's  Reformation  rapidly  gained 
ground  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  one  of  the  first  actions  of  the  reformers 
Hermann  Tast  and  Th.  Pistorius  was  to  establish  a  gymnasium  at  Husum 
(Schlesioig)  in  th#  year  1527 ;  another  school  of  the  same  kind  was  in 
1540  founded  at  Meldorf  (HoUtein).  These  two  schools  were  founded  by 
private  means;  but  in  1537  king  Christian  HI  issued  a  general  order  with 
regard  to  the  school-system  in  the  Duchies.  Every  city  and  town  was 
required  to  have  a  school  with  from  three  to  four  teachers,  in  which  Latin 
was  to  be  one  of  the  principal  subjects  taught,  and  the  aim  was  <  to  lead  the 
children  to'  God.'  Every  class  had  its  task  assigned  to  it.  In  accordance 
with  these  principles  the  Cathedral-school  in  the  city  of  Schleswig  was 
reorganized  ixi  the  year  1541.  Three  canons  were  placed  at  the  head  of  it, 
(as  ludimagister,  subrector^  and  cantor^)  together  with  four  pae^lagogi.  This 
school  had  five  classes ;  in  the  lowest  class,  the  children  were  taught  to 
spell  and  read  in  Luther's  Primer,  and  then  took  up  "  Donat "  and  "  Cato." 
**  Of  such  boys  and  girls  as  learn  no  Latin,  we  desire  no  more,  besides 
other  abilities,  than  that  they  leam  to  lead  a  pious  and  godly  life."  The 
salary  of  the  rector  was  100  florins,  that  of  the  subrector  80,  and  of  the 
cantor  50. 

The  school  in  Kiel  was  reorganized  in  1534.  In  Heusburg,  a  so-called 
gymnasium  trilingue  ei  theologicum,  for  the  education  of  Catholic  theolo- 
gians, had  been  established  by  a  Franciscan  monk  in  1560;  but  in  1567 
this  school  was  reorganized  on  the  principles  of  the  Reformers.  The 
g}'mnasium  at  Hadersleben  was  founded  in  1567,  with  five  classes  and 
five  teachers.  One  of  the  most  zealous  schoolmen  of  those  times  was 
Johannes  Oldenburg,  rector  of  the  school  at  Husum  from  1582  to  1605. 
He  published  a  ^^designotio  classiumj"  which  contains  many  excellent 
hints.  He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  giving  the  children  a  thorough  in- 
struction in  their  native  tongue.  Many  primary  schools  were  established 
about  this  time,  but  the  thirty  years'  war  interrupted  this  growing  educa- 
tional movement  for  a  long  period. 


•By  Dr.  Holiter,  raetor  of  the  gymiwMrfnm  at  Meldorf,  Holstdn. 
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That  the  zeal  for  good  learning  had  not  died  out,  neither  with  the  peo- 
ple nor  jrith  their  rulers,  was  shown  by  the  establishment  of  the  Univer- 
sity at  Kiel,  Oct.  8, 1665,  by  Duke  Christian  Albrecht  of  Holsteih-Goltorp, 
towards  which  large  sums  were  contributed  by  the  people  themselves. 

The  primary  studies  suffered  much  from  the  influence  of  serfdom  and 
the  introduction  of  the  high  German  language  into  the  schools,  but  a  great 
improvement  may  be  noticed  since  the  Synod  at  Rendsburg,  1726.  About 
this  time  history  and  geography  were  introduced  as  subjects  of  instruction 
in  the  gymnasiums. 

In  1730  the  gymnasium  at  Plon  (Holstein)  was  founded  by  a  legacy, 
and  a  few  years  later  the  gymnasium  at  Altona.  In  1 747  the  school  at 
GlQckstadt  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  gymnasium. 

The  Synod  of  Rendsburg,  already  mentioned,  which  met  in  1526,  was 
of  the  greatest  importance'.  All  school^  were  placed  under  the  special 
supervision  of  the  ecclesiastical  provosts  (propst) ;  large  parishes  were 
divided  into  school-districts  and  a  school  founded  in  every  one  of  them. 
Even  during  summer  the  children  were  required  to  attend  school  at  least 
once  a  week,  and  in  the  cities  girls'  schools  were  estabKshed,  which  were 
among  the  earliest  of  this  class  in  Europe.  The  school-term  was  fixed 
from  All  Saints'  day  (l4ov.  9)  till  Easter.  Teachers  could  not  be  removed 
by  the  commune,  and  were  allowed  the  pasture  for  two  cows,  and  might 
add  to  their  income  by  carrying  on  some  trade.  Landed  proprietors  were 
'  required  to  pay  towards  the  expenses  of  schools  whether  they  had  children 
or  not  Boys  were  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the  age  of  ten  to  sixteen, 
and  girls  fit>m  ten  to  fifteen.  In  the  town-schools  some  Latin  was  to  be 
taught.  The  school  was  always  opened  by  the  singing  of  a  hymn  and  by 
prayer.  In  the  morning  a  chapter  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the 
afUonoon  one  from  the  New  Testament  was  read,  by  all  the  pupils  taking 
part. 

A  new  era  commenced  in  1778,  when  all  the  provinces  were  again 
united  under  the  crown  of  Denmark.  The  university  at  Kiel  was  richly 
endowed,  and  education  generally  very  much  encouraged.  In  1 780  the  first 
teachers'  senlinary  was  established  at  Kiel,  whose  first  director  was  H. 
MAller,  who  infused  some  of  the  zeal  which  inspired  himself,  into  his  stu- 
dents. In  later  years  many  complaints  were  raised  against  the  seminary, 
by  the  clergy,  that  latitudinarian  doctrines  were  taught,  and  by  others  that 
yery  dull  methods  of  instruction  prevailed.  Although  these  complaints 
were  not  well  founded  on  actual  &ct8,  the  seminary  was  nevertheless  closed 
in  1823. 

The  discontinuance  (^  the  seminary  at  Kiel  would  have  proved  a  great 
misfortune  to  the  public  schools,  if  not  long  afler,  by  private  exertions, 
another  seminary  had  not  been  founded.  This  was  done  in  1786,  by  Bel- 
thazar  Petersen,  at  Tondem  (Schleswig).  •  The  course  of  instruction  at 
this  seminary  embraced :  religion,  history  of  religion,  anthropology,  natural 
sciences,  mathematics,  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  writing,  singing, 
catechetics,  German,  and  Danish. 
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In  1797  the  kIiooI  system  of  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  underwenl  a 
thorough  reform.  The  oumber  of  gymnaaums  was  reduced  to  four  as 
preparatory  schools  for  the  university,  Tiz :  Schleswig,  Husum,  Heusbtii^ 
Hadersleben.  In  the  other  towns  there  were  converted  into  "  buighor- 
schools  "  (somewhat  higher  primary  schools  for  the  children  of  the  towns- 
people), without  instruction  in  Latin.  In  the  elementary  classes  boys  and 
girls  were  left  together,  bat  in  the  higher  classes  they  were  separated.  In 
the  country  the  sexes  were  not  separated.  The  salaries  of  teachers  in 
country  schools  was  fixed  at  80  to  100  dollars,  with  house,  garden,  and 
pasture  for  two  cows. 

A  similar  reorganiaalion  took  place  in  Holstein,  and  prepared  the  way 
for*  the  general  school-regulation  of  August  24, 1814.  Accordixig  to  this 
xegulalion  all  schsols  mere  divided  into  three  classes,  gymnasiums,  buxgfaci^ 
schools,  eouatry-^cheols.  Of  tie  gymnasiums  there  were  in  Schleswig 
four,  via :  Schleswig,  Heusborg,  Husum,  Hadersleben ;  and  in  Holstein  six, 
viz :  Altona,  Kiel,  P15n,  Gluekstadt,  Meldoif,  and  (since  1818)  Bends- 
bui^.  The  number  of  teachers  in  each  was  fixed  at  four,  and  they  alone 
were  authorised  to  dismiss  pupils  to  the  nniversity  after  an  examination. 
Their' salaries  ranged  tnjm  1,200  to  500  Danish  dollars  (1  Danish  dollar 
equal  to  about  60  cents).  They  were  appointed  by  the  government,  and 
were  obliged  to  give  27  hours  instruction  a  week. 

Hie  schools  in  towns  in  which  there  was  no  gymnasium,  were  designated 
burgher-schools ;  in  these  Greek  and  Latin  were  not  taught,  their  aim  was 
**  to  educate  good  christians  and  citizens."  At  the  head  of  these  schoob 
there  was  to  be  a  rector,  assisted  by  graduates  firom  the  seminaries,  ap- 
pointed by  the  church  authorities.  All  sehoolrfiaes  were  abolished,  and 
the  teachers  were  to  receive  a  fixed  salary,  raised  by  regular  contribu- 
tions firom  all  citizens  of  the  town.  The  instruction  was  to  embrace, 
German,  Danish,  French,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  natural  histocy, 
veligion. 

The  primary  schools  in  the  conntry  districts  were  made  free ;  the  school- 
rooms were  to  be  at  least  ten  feet  high ;  the  choice  of  teachers  was  partly 
left  to  the  communes,  partly  to  the  church  visitors  (kirchen  visiUUaren), 
and  the  minimum  salary  fi!x>m  48  to  180  Danish  dollars,  according  to  the 
locality.  Children  must  attend  school  fi^Nn  the  seventh  year  of  their 
age,  during  the  year,  except  in  harvest  time,  when  by  special  consent  of 
the  clergyman,  the  older  boys  might  stay  away  to  assist  their  parents. 

The  thorough  reoi^gsnization  of  the  whole  school-system,  in  1818-1834, 
will  always  form  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the  reign  of  king  Frederik 
VI,  who  took  a  great  personal  interest  in  all  school-matters,  and  was 
a  fi^uent  visitor  in  the  town  and  country  schools.  In  1818  the.  king 
heard  for  the  first  dme  about  the  Bell  and  I^ancaster  system  of  instruction 
firom  a  talented  young  officer,  Abrahamaon,  who  on  his  visits  to  EhgUnd 
had  become  acquainted  with  it,  and  interested  his  m^^sty  to  oi^gapize  a 
school  on  this  system  at  Copenhagen,  and  a  normal  school  on  the  same 
principles,  though  with  some  modifications,  at  Eckemfbrde  (Schleswig). 
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In  1834  a  prortncial  normal  school  was  established  in  the  castle  of  Got- 
torp  (Schleswig),  many  new  school-houses  were  built,  the  number  and 
efficiency  of  the  schools  increased,  the  position  of  the  teachers  improved, 
&c.  As  the  teachers'  seminary  in  Tondem  (Schleswig)  could  not  supply 
the  required  number  of  teachers,  another  was  opened  at  Segebei^  (U<^ 
tein)  in  1844. 

Special  attention  was  bestowed  on  the  g3^mnasium8  through  the  untiring 
exertions  of  Councilor  Nitzw^h,  who  in  1827  had  been  called  from  Witten*- 
b(*rg  as  professor  at  Kiel,  and  from  1886  officiated  as  member  of  the  pro- 
vincial government  at  Gottorp.  He  worked  unceasingly  at  reforming  the 
g^'mnasiums,  and  at  infusing  new  life  into  their  internal  administration. 

King  Christian  VIII  (since  1840),  a  liberal  and  highly  intelligent  mon* 
arch,  seconded  all  these  movements  begun  by  his  predecessor,  contributed 
from  his  private  resources  large  earns  fbr  school  purposes,  and  helped  to 
frame  and  sanction,  just  before  his  death  in  1848,  the  new  law  for  the 
gymnasiums  which  forme  the  basis  of  all  the  existing  regulations  in  the. 
Duchies  respecting  these  instilutioBS. 

Unfortunately  this  flourishing  and  [rnvmising  etate  of  things  was  inter- 
rupted by  political  influences.  As  &r  back  as  1880,  there  had  been  a 
constantly  growing  animosity  betwen  the  Grerman  and  the  Danish  inhabit- 
ante  of  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig.  Iil  January,  1848,  at  the  accession  of 
Frederik  VH  to  the  throne,  the  new  and  extremdy  liberal  Danish  minis- 
try, seconded  by  the  enthusiastic  Sf^lauie  of  the  whole  Danish  nation  and 
the  Danish  portion  of  Schleswig,  piochumed  that  this  Duchy  formed  an 
inseparable  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmaik.  B^bre  this  took  place,  a 
revolution  had  broken  out  at  Rendsburg,  a  military  force  was  hastily  col- 
lected there,  which  was  sttengthened  by  mi  auxiliary  corps  sent  by  Ger- 
many. Then  f^lowed  a  sanguinary  war  of  three  years*  duration,  which, 
after  Germany  had  eonehided  peace  with  Denmark,  ended  in  the  comjrfete 
overthrow  of  the  insdigent  army  and  goremment  in  1850,  when  Hobtein 
anil  Schleswig  were  veetored  to  Denmark,  and  their  possession  solemnly 
guaranteed  by  all  the  great  powers  of  £arope. 

As  regards  Holstein,  the  eehoels  were  left  by  thie  distorbance  as  they 
liad  been  before  the  war. 

In  Schleswig  great  changesibUowed.  Hiis  Dochy,  with  a  population  half 
German,  half  Danish,  was  divided  Into  iJiree  districts;  1,  a  northern  Danish 
one,  where  the  language  used  in  church  and  school  was  to  be  Danish ;  2,  a 
middle  district,  with  a  mixed  population— 'here  the  language  used  in  church 
and  school  was  to  be  partly  Danish,  partly  German ;  and  8,  a  southern 
German  district,  wheiie  die  langiMge  used  in  church  and  school  was  to  be 
entirely  German.  Schleswig  was  to  have  two  teachers'  seminaries,  a  €rer> 
man  one  at  Eekemforde  (since  1854),  and  a  Danish  one  at  Tondem  (since 
1858).  As  regards  the  gymnanums,  the  one  at  Husum  was  abolished,  and 
of  the  remaining  three,  the  one  at  Hadersleben  (in  the  northern  Danish 
district)  waa  to  be  entaiely  Danish;  the  one  at  Heusbarg  (in  the  mixed 
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district)  was  to  be  partly  Danish,  partly  German,  whilst  the  one  at  ScKIes- 
wig  (in  the  German  district)  was  to  be  entirely  German. 

These  arrangements,  though  made  after  a  long  and  careful  consideration 
of  the  existing  circumstances,  proved  the  cause  of  the  most  violent  and 
bitter  attack  by  the  press  and  the  people  of  Germany  on  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment and  the  Danish  nation,  and,  to  no  slight  extent,  brought  on  the 
war  waged  by  Austria  and  Prussia  against  Denmark  in  1864.  It  was 
maintained  by  the  Germans  that  Denmark  had  let  loose  on  the  unfcnrtn- 
nate  Duchy  an  army  of  ignorant  and  fanatical  school-masters  and  clerg}'- 
men,  and  had  systematically  suppressed  the  German  language,  even  in 
the  mixed  district  and  the  German  district.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  were  many  individual  cases  of  this  kind,  still  the  whole  matter  was 
greatly  exaggerated  in  order  to  make  political  capital.  Even  if  the 
charges  were  true,  it  is  certain  that  after  the  war  of  1864,  in  which  Den- 
mark was  completely  defeated,  and  had  to  cede  Schleswig  and  Holstein  to 
.  Prussia,  the  very  same  thing  was  done  by  the  German  authorities  toward 
the  Danish  population  of  Schleswig,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  such 
violent  outcry  when  done  by  Denmark,  with  the  difference  that  in  the 
former  case  there  were  forty  millions  of  Crermans  to  echo  these  complaintSi 
whilst  the  oppressed  Danish  inhabitants  of  Schleswig  had  only  a  million 
and  a  half  of  Danes  to  protest  in  their  behalf.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped, 
that  when  Article  5  of  the  treaty  of  IVague  (1866)  is  fulfilled  by  Prussia, 
and  Northern  Schleswig  is  re-ceded  to  Denmark,  peace  and  harmony  will 
be  again  restored,  and  education  in  the  whole  of  Schleswig  will  take  a  finee 
and  national -development,  unimpeded  by  any  political  influences. 

I.      PBIMAKT  SCHOOLS. 

(1.)  School  Organization  and  Administration,  The  primary  school  sys- 
tem of  Schleswig-Holstein  is  based  on  the  general  school  regulation  of 
1814.  Children  are  obliged  to  attend  school  fit)m  the  sixth  year  of  their 
age,  boys  till  the  sixteenth,  and  girls  to  the  fifteenth  year.  By  special 
permission  from  the  clergyman,  children  need  not  attend  school  during  the 
summer  months.  This  privilege  is  constantly  made  use  of,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  children's  education.  Those  who  wish  to  have  their 
children  instnicted  at  home  by  private  tutors,  must  satisfactorily  prove 
the  competency  of  the  teachers  employed. 

Every  village  has  its  school-house,  generally  a  neat  and  convenient 
building.  In  smaller  neighborhoods,  two  or  three  unite  and  provide  one 
school-house  in  common. 

The  salary  of  the  teacher  is  raised  exclusively  by  the  commune,  and 
only  in  very  urgent  cases  the  state  grants  a  subsidy.  In  the  country  the 
landed  proprietors  must  keep  the  school-master's  house  in  repair,  and  sup- 
ply him  with  com,  hay,  and  fuel,  whilst  all  the  inhabitants  must  contribute 
proportionally  towards  the  salary.    There  are  no  school-fees  whatever. 

Hie  highest  authori^  in  school  matters  is  the  goyemment  of  each 
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Duchy,  which  has  to  decide  in  all  special  cases.     The  current  business  is 
managed  by  a  board  of  education  (schul-coUegium), 

The  schools  are  under  a  threefold  supervision :  (1,)  the  general  super- 
intendent (the  bishop),  who  at  the  triennial  church  visitation  also  exam- 
ines a  number  of  schools ;  (2,)  the  ecclesiastical  provost  (propst),  who  at 
the  biennial  church  visitation  examines  all  the  schools  of  his  diocese ;  (3,) 
the  clergyman,  under  whose  supervision  the  school  of  his  parish  is  placed, 
and  who  has  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  school-master. 

(2.)  Number  of  schools  and  pupils.  The  total  number  of  school- 
children in  1863,  was,  in  Holstein,  98,546 ;  and  in  Schleswig,  74,603.  In 
Schleswig  there  were  in  the  same  year,  in  227  parishes,  720  schools;  and 
in  Holstein,  in  132  parishes,  1,067  schools.  The  number  of  primary 
school  teachers  in  Schleswig  was  720,  and  in  Holstein,  1,255,  because  sev- 
eral schools  had  to  hai^  assistants  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
children. 

Internal  organization.  In  the  rural  districts  there  is  only  one  school  for 
boys  and  girls  of  various  ages  and  attainments,  whilst  in  the  villages  and 
towns  there  are  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  The  town  schools  are 
divided  into  elementary  schools  with  two  classes,  and  chief  schools  (Jiaupt- 
schuleny  In  these  last  the  course  of  studies  embraces :  elements  of  geom- 
etry, history,  geography,  physics,  natural  history,  Danish,  French  (if  pos- 
sible), religion,  singing,  and  Latin  (in  special  classes).  Instruction  in 
gymnastics  has  of  late  years  been  made  obligatory.  The  teacher  must 
keep  an  account  of  the  diligence,  behavior,  and  attendance  of  each  child ; 
there  is  an  annual  examination  at  Easter.  The  school-hours  are  from  8  to 
11  and  irom  1  to  4.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  are  half 
holidays. 

(3.)  Teachers,  and  Teachers*  Seminaries.  Many  of  the  rectors  and 
chief  teachers  of  primary  scholars  are  theological  candidates,  but  most  of 
them  have  been  educated  at  the  teachers'  seminaries. 

In  1868  there  were  in  the  Duchies  three  teachers'  -seminaries,  viz : 
Segeberg  (Holstein),  since  1844 ;  at  Eckernforde  (Schleswig)!  since  1858, 
(reorganized  in  1865),  and  at  Tondem  (Schleswig),  since  1786.  The  two 
first  are  entirely  German,  whilst  the  latter  is  half  German,  half  Danish, 
The  number  of  students  is  the  following :  Segeberg  80 ;  Eckernftrde  60 ; 
Tondern  80.  The  two  first  mentioned  have  each  three  teachers  and  assist- 
ant teachers,  for  music,  horticultore,  and  gymnastics.  The  director  (one  of 
the  three  teachers),  must  be  a  theologian,  and  superintend  the  whole.  Tlie 
seminary  at  Tondem  has  six  teachers  (three  German  teachers  and  three 
Danish  teachers.)  The  director  has  to  make  out  the  programme  of  studies, 
to  preside  at  the  monthly  teachers*  conferences,  &c.  The  course  of  in- 
struction at  these  seminaries  embraces:  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra, 
German,  Danish  (in  Tondem),  natural  history,  history,  geography,  sing- 
ing, instrumental  music  (piano,  violin,  organ),  religion,  composition,  &c. 
On  leaving,  each  student  who  passes  a  satisfactory  examination,  receiyes 
a  certificate.    Each  seminary  has  a  library  and  the  necessary  apparatus. 

41  * 
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(4.)  Appointment  of  teachers;  school  libraries ;  teachers^  foi/fows  and 
orphans.  As  a  general  rule  students  leave  the  seminaiy  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three,  and  are  soon  appointed  teachers.  Formerljr 
they  were  exempt  from  military  service,  but  now  they  have  to  serve  six 
weeks,  and  then  enter  the  reserve.  They  are  exempt  from  all  personal 
taxes.  As  regards  their  salar}',  it  ranges  fix>m  80  to  200  dollars,  and  in  a 
few  cases  even  more.  In  every  parish  there  is  a  school  library,  towards 
which  the  church  has  to  contribute  at  least  six  dollars.  This  library  is  in 
charge  of  Che  clerg3rman.  There  is  no  pension  law  for  primary  school 
teachers.  Still  in  most  cases  they  receive  a  pension,  generally  rused  by 
the  commune,  varying  ih>m  60  to  240  dollars.  As  regards  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  school-masters,  there  is  a  law  in  Holstein  (since  1856) 
which  obliges  all  ^teachers  to  become  contributors  to  the  teachers'  widows 
fund.  From  this  fund  every  teacher's  widow  receives  an  annual  pension 
of  80  dollars,  and  every  unconfirmed  child  Sf  dollars.  In  Schleswig  the 
commune  pays  to  ^very  widow  an  annual  pension  equal  to  one-eighth  of  her 
late  husband's  income. 

n.     SRCON1>ARY  SCHOOLS. 

General  remarks.  The  secondary  schools  are  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  government,  but  those  of  Holstein  have  a  director  of  their 
town.  He  has  to  sanction  the  programme  of  studies,  and  to  visit  the  school 
from  time  to  time.  To  him  are  handed  the  reports ;  he  receives  copies  of 
the  certificates  which  students  obtun  on  leaving  (ahgangszeugnisse).  Hie 
text-books  are  selected  in  the  teachers*  oonierence.  All  cases  of  discipline 
and  all  general  alTairs  t>f  the  school  are  discussed  in  this  conference.  At 
the  head  of  every  class  there  is  placed  a  so-called  "  Ordinariusj"  to  su- 
perintend his  pupils -at  school  and  at  home. 

Statistics.  The  total  number  of  students  in  1867  was,  958  in  Schleswig, 
and  1,257  in  Holstein.  They  were  distributed  over  the  various  **  gymnasia  " 
in  the  following  manner:  Holstein — Altona,  288  students  (in  1828,58); 
GlQckstadt,  152  (in  1836,  89) ;  Kiel,  386  (in  1842,  71) ;  Meldorf,  135  (in 
1833,  33);  Pl<^n,  81  (in  1844,  45;  in  1863,  19);  Rcndsburg,  196  (in  1839, 
•43,  and  in  1868,  219).  iSicA/^^tru/— Flensburg,  849  (in  1838,  64,  and  in 
1863,  810),  Iladerslebcn  173  (in  1833,  31,  and  in  1863, 192) ;  Husum,  141 
(in  1853,  when  it  was  changed  to  a  burgher  school,  53) ;  Schleswig,  280 
(in  1840,  55,  and  in  1863,  135).  Berides  these  ten,  there  is  the  progyni- 
nasium  at  Tondern  (Schleswig),  established  in  1864,  and  numbering  in 
1867,  38  students,  in  three  classes.  There  are  six  classes- in  each  gymna- 
sium, counted  from  the  first  downward,  and  called  by  the  Latin  name. 
All  the  Schleswig  gymnasia,  and  in  Holstein  those  at  Altona,  Kiel,  and 
GlQckstadt,  have  preparatory  classes  (Flensburg  three  and  Kiel  two) ;  In 
Flcnsburg  these  classes  number  104  pupils.  The  age  of  admittance  is 
nine  years,  but  in  the  preparatory  classes,  in  which  no  Latin  is  taught, 
younger  pupils  are  admitted.  At  the  re^d  gymnasium  at  Rendsburg,  and 
at  the  Schjeswig  gymnasia,' there  exist  parallel  to  the  classes  quarto,  tertia, 
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* 

and  secunda,  real  classes,  in  which  no  Greek  is  taught,  and  which  h^yfi 
only  two  hours  Latin  per  week. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  1867,  was  58  in  Holstein,  and  50  in  Schles- 
wig.  The  number  of  assistant  teachers  was  13  in  each  duchy.  The  total 
expense  (in  1865)  was  43,908  dollars  8  silbergroschen  in  Schleswig,  and 
49,071  dollars  19  silbergroschen  in  Holstein. 

IfUemal  organization.    The  following  is  the  course  of  studies : 


Classes. 

I 

n. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

Religion,     -       -       -       . 

S 

2 

8 

8 

4 

4 

German,          ... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

X)anish,      .... 

3 

2 

2 

2 

.. 

_ 

French,  -       -       •       - 

% 

3 

^r 

mm 

. 

» 

Latin,         .... 

8 

8 

8 

8 

.8 

6 

Greek,     .... 

6 

6 

4 

4 

. 

. 

Mathematics,      ... 

8 

3 

3 

. 

-. 

~ 

Arithmetic,     ... 

— 

«. 

— 

3 

4 

4 

Natural  History, 

2 

2 

•2' 

2 

2 

2 

History  and  Gec^aphy, 

3 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

Archeology,  Mathematics, ) 
Geography,  &».,              ) 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Drawing,    -        -        •        - 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Ca11i|2^phy,    -        -        . 

2 

2 

3 

Singing,      .        «        .        . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

82  32  32  32  30  30 

The  new  law  of  1*808  made  comparatively  few  ehaoges  in  this -pip- 
gramme,  which  will  be  noticed  in  a  brief  review  of  the  subjects  taugl^t. 
Religion  is  taught  by  teachers  of  the  gymnasium,  and  not  by  clergymen. 
The  Lutheran  Catechism  is  the  text>book  in  the  lower  classes.  In 
the  higher  classes  Biblieal  history  is  gone  through,  and  also  Qmrch 
history,  Christian  moraU,  outline  of  dogmatics^  exegesis  of  one  of  St 
Paul's  Epistles,  elements  of  Church  symbolics,  axplanation  <^  the  Augs- 
burg Confession.  In  Laliny  the  number  of  hours  was  reduced  to  seven  4n 
class  y  of  the  Holstein  gymnasia,  whibt  at  the  Schleswig  gymnasia,  aqalso 
in  Kendsburg,  it  is  reduced  to  twA  hours  reading  of  Latin  authors  in  the 
real  classes,  irom  class  IV  upwards.  The  grammars  used  are  those  of 
Ellendt-Soyffert,  Madvig,  Bei^ger,  K&hner,  Schuks.  The  authors  Tead 
are:  Cesar,  Cicero,  Salhist,  Livy,  Tacitus;  Ovid,  Virgil,  Horace,  and 
Terence.  In  Greeks  the  following  authors  are  read :  Xenophon's  Anabasis 
and  Memorabilia,  Plutarch,  Herodotus,  Isocrates,  Lysias,  Homer,  Euripi- 
des, Sophocles,  Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  Plata  Instruction  in  Hebrew  is 
only  given  to  those  who  intend  to  study  theology.  Instruction  in  French 
has  been  extended  down  to  class  V,  with  two  hours  in  each  class.  The 
following  authors  are  read : ,  Racine,  Molidre,  Boileatt,  Ponsard,  Scribe, 
Guizot,  Miguet,  Voltaire  .(Charles  XII),  Lamartioe,  Toepier.  Insti;uction 
in  Danish  has,  since  1864,  either  been  entirely  abolished  in  most  of  the 
gymnasia  in  Holstein  and  Southem  Sehleswig,  or  reduced.to  one  hour  per 
week.  Only  at  Hadersleben,  surrounded  by  a  Danish  speaking  popula- 
tion, ihere  are  two  hours'  instniction  in  Danish  in  every  class,  and  threo 
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in  class  YL  Of  late  yewn  English  has  become  a  favorite  stuAy  at  the 
gymnasia.  The  number  of  hours  devoted  to  the  study  of  this  language  is 
on  an  average  two,  in  Altona,  Rendsburg,  Plon,  Meldor^  one  in  class  I. 
-In  the  gymnasium  classes  English  is  commenced  in  class  IV  or  III.  In 
the  real  classes  English  is  taught  four  hours  a  week.  The  following  au- 
thors are  read:  in  class  I,  Shakspeare,  Byron,  Macaiday,  Washington 
Irving ;  in  class  II,  IKckens,  Thackeray ;  in  class  m,  Marryat. 

Every  student  has  to  write  out  at  home  a  weekly  Latin  exercise,  and  in 
the  lower  classes  a  weekly  German  composition ;  in  the  higher  classes, 
one  in  every  two  to  three  weeks ;  also  Greeks  French,  and  English  trans- 
lations, and  mathematical  tasks.  At  the  end  of  the  half-yearly  term,  an 
examination  takes  place.  The  scholastic  year  closes  at  Easter.  Each 
gymnasium  has  its  library,  (Flensburg  20,000  volumes,  Schleswig  10,000 
volumes,  Meldorf  5,600,  Kiel  3,500,  Glfkckstadt  1,400,  &c.)  On  leaving 
the  gymnasium  every  student  has  to  nndei^  a  final  examination  (abitu- 
rienten-examen)^  both  oral  and  written,  and  In  accordance  with  the  result 
of  this  examination  a  certificate  is  given  to  him. 

Position  of  the  Teachers,  Each  gymnasium  has  fi^om  eleven  to  fourteen 
teachers,  and  fit>m  one  to  four  assistants.  The  four  first  in  rank  have  the 
title  of  rector,  corrector,  snbrector,  and  collaborator.  Hie  salaries  range 
from  1,000  to  480  dollars.  Assistant  teachers  are  mostly  paid  by  the  hour, 
at  the  average  rate  of  half  a  dollar  per  hour.  The  rector  is  obliged  to  give 
18  hours  instruction,  the  three  teachers  next  in  rank  22  hours,  and  all  the 
rest  26  hours  per  week.    The  teacher  has  to  undeigo  an  examination. 

ni.      REAL  SCHOOL  CLASSB8. 

There  are  no  independent  real  schools  in  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  bnt 
every  gymnasium  has  a  number  of  real  school  classes.  The  only  real 
school  is  at  Sonderburg  (Schleswig),  since  1865,  with  four  teachers  and 
74  pupils,  in  three  classes ;  others  are  contemplated. 

Tlie  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows ; 

Classes.  I.         II.        IDL       IV.       V,        VI. 


Religion,     -        -        -        - 

,2 

2 

8 

4 

4 

German,         ... 

2 

2 

4 

4 

Danish,       .... 

2 

2 

- 

— 

French,  -        -       -        - 

3 

8 

2 

~ 

English,      -        .        -        - 

3 

8 

2 

— 

Ijatin,      .... 

2 

2 

6 

6 

Mathematics,      • 

7 

• 

4 

— 

~ 

Arithmetic,     ... 

- 

2 

5 

5 

Natural  Sciences, 

5 

4 

2 

2 

Geography  and  Astronomy, 

1 

it 

4 

5 

History,           ... 

3 

2 

^ 

■r 

Writing,     -        .        -        . 

- 

- 

1 

2 

8 

Drawing, 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

IV.      SPECIAL  AN1>  STTPPLKITBNTART  8CnOOL8. 

Orplum  Asylums,    In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  orphan 
asylums  were  founded  at  Altona,  Kiel,  Schleswig,  Flensbuig.    They  al- 
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ways  enjoyed  ike  special  favor  of  the  kings,  but  gradually  died  out  one 
after  the  other,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  poor-lawn^ 
which  rendered  orphan  asylums  superfluous. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  The  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  at  Schleswig  was  founded  in  1787,  by  Professor  Pfingsten,  as  a  pri- 
vate enterprise ;  in  1 799  it  was  removed  to  Eael,  and  became  a  govern- 
ment institution*  In  1810  it  was  again  removed  to  Schleswig,  where  it  is 
still.  It  is  under  a  director,  at  present  Dr.  Paulsen.  All  deaf  and  dumb 
children  of  the  two  duchies  are,  after  they  have  accomplished  the  seventh 
year  of  their  age,  boarded,  clothed,  instructed,  and  taught  a  trade  till  their 
confirmation.  The  expenses  of  this  institution  are  9,000  thalers  per  annum, 
which  are  advanced  by  the  government  treasuiy  and  refunded  every  thivd 
year  by  contributions  raised  on  all  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  duchies 
according  to  the  number  of  acres  which  they  possess.  The  number  of 
teachers  is  six,  and  the  average  number  of  pupils  is  90.  Many  workshops 
and  a  printing  office  are  connected  with  this  establishment. 

There  is  one  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Kiel,  founded  and  maintained 
by  private  munificence.  May  1,  1862.    It  numbers  at  present  30  pupils. 

There  is  one  Insane  Asylum  at  Kiel  (founded  in  1862),  numbering 
(1867)  87  inmates,  chiefly  idiotic  children.  Another  Insane  Asylum  is  at 
Sonderburg  (founded  in  1862  as  a  private  enterprise).  At  present  the 
number  of  inmates  is  40. 


DUCHT  OF  LAUENBURG. 

The  Ducht  of  Lattenburo  (218  square  miles  and  49,704  inhabit- 
ants in  1864)  was  for  several  centuries  in  the  possession  of  the  Dukes  of 
8axe-Lauenburg,  and  when  that  line  became  extinct  in  1705,  was  joined 
to  Hanover.  In  1815,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  it  was  given  to  Den- 
mark in  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  Norway.  It  never  took  any  part 
in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  agitation,  but  remained  loyal  to  Denmark. 
Nevertheless  it  was  occupied  by  Austro-Prussian  troops  in  1868-64,  and 
King  Christian  IX,  of  Denmark  was  compelled  to  renounce  his  rights  to 
the  Duchy.  By  the  treaity  of  Grastein,  August  14th,  1865,  it  was  incorpo- 
rated with  Prussia,  Austria  being  paid  by  the  latter  power  2,500,000  Danish 
thalers. 

The  school-organization  is  the  same  as  in  Holstein,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  soon  remodeled  in  conformity  with  the  Prussian  system.  There  is  one 
gymnasium  at  Ratzeburg,  founded  in  1645,  with  182  scholars  (in  1865.) 
The  number  of  elementary  schoob  was  110« 
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As  a  fur  sample  of  the  town  school  arrangements,  we  will  giye  the 
public  school  system  of  Altona  and  Kiel  moie  in  detail : 

FMie  SchooU  in  Kiel. 

In  Kiel  (18,000  inhabitants),  all  the  sdiools  of  the  town  are  under  the 
saperintendence  of  a  board  of  education,  oonsisting  of  two  cleigjinen, 
two  lay  members  of  the  towli  consistory  (ecclesiastical  board),  two  mem- 
bers of  the  town  council,  and  the  first  teachers  of  the  <diief  boys'  schooL 
They  have  to  attend  to  all  the  cmrent  business  and  to  keep  the  school 
accounts.  In  conjunction  with  die  town  council  they  nominate  the  teach- 
ers. The  schools  are  divided  into  four  classes:  free  schools,  haifday 
schools,  lower  said  higher  bmvher  achoola 

(1.)  In  the  free  schools  the  instruction ia  given  gratuitously;  their  aim 
is  to  give  a  general  elementary  educadon;  The  boys'  free  school  has  two 
teachers,  and  the  giris'  free  school  four  female  teachers  besides;  both  of 
these  have  assistant  teachers  according  to  the  number  of  pupils.  The 
number  of  recitation-hours  is  from  24  to  28  per  week.  The  number  of 
pupils  ranges  fix>m  70  to  90. 

(2.) .  The  half-day  schools  are  intended  for  children  who  must  work 
part  of  their  time  at  home  in  order  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  family. .  The  children  who  enter  these  schools  must  have  completed 
their  tenth  year,  and  must  have  had  a  good  primary  education.  The 
school-hours  are  in  the  aflemoon,  from  4.80  till  6.30.  The  school-fee  is 
S  thalers  12  silbeTgroschen  (Prussian  money). 

(3.)  In  the  burgher  schools  die  sehool-fee  varies  from  4  to  6i  dollars 
(Prussian  money).  Mathematics,  natural  history,  physics,  &c.,  are  taught 
besides  continuing  the  instruction  in  the  elementary  subjects.  There  are 
three  teachers  and  several  assistants.  The  maximum  number  of  pupUs  is 
70,  8<J,  and  60,  according  to  the  difierent  classes. 

The  burgher  schools  for  girls  have,  besides  the  two  male  teachers,  four 
female  teachers.    The  number  of  school-hours  is  30  per  week. 

(4.)  In  the  higher  burgher  schools  (school-fee  8  to  16  Prussian  dol- 
lars), English  and  French,  and  some  book-keeping,  and  technics,  are 
taught  The  number  of  hours  in  the  lower  classes  varies  from  24  to  28, 
in  the  higher  classes  from  82  to  84.  The  maximum  number  of  pupils  is 
60,  60,  40.  There  are  four  teachers.  The  higher  burgher  school  for  girls 
has  three  male  and  four  female  teachers.  Every  school  has  a  library,  a 
collection  of  wall-maps,  and  the  necessary  philosophical  apparatus. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  schools,  which  are  under  the  municipal 
authorities,  there  is  at  Kiel  a  Royal  gymnasium,  founded  by  Count  Henry 
the  Mild,  of  Holstein  and  Stormam,  in  the  year  1820.  Up  to  1848?  it  was 
under  the  municipal  authorities,  but  since  then  it  is  a  government  estab- 
lishment. It  had  (1868)  nine  gymnasium  classes,  with  810  pupils,  and 
two  preparatory  cksses,  with  80  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers  is  fifteen. 
The  library  numbers  3,500  volumes. 
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PubUc  Schools  in  AUoncu 

In  Altona  (58,000  inhabitants)  the  school  board  (jtekidccUegwm)  !• 
oompofled  of  the  mayor  of  the  city,  a  member  of  the  magistracy,  three 
clergymen,  the  school  director,  and  three  membeni  of  the  town  council ; 
besides  these,  the  town  secretary  aQ  secretary  of  the  boaixL  The  duties 
of  this  board  are  to  elect  the  school  directpr,  to  appoint  teachers  and  assist- 
ant teachers,  to  superintend  private  schools,  'luid  to  conduct  all  negoUa? 
tions  with  the  town  council 

Hie  school  committee  (^d^tiZcomnussion)  consistB  of  twelve  members 
(mostly  citizens),  under  the  jv^idency  of  a  member  of.  the  magistracy 
and  the  school  director.  They  must  ascertain  ev^T^  year  the  number  of 
school  children  (at  present,  1868,  8,697),  keep  the  sehoolohouses  in  repiur, 
and  .collect  the  school  fees. 

The  duties  of  the  school  director  are  varied ;  he  most  make  out  the 
school  programme,  propose  persons  for  vacant  teachers'  places,  examine 
the  candidates,  draw  up  an  annual  report,  recommend  poor  children  for 
the  free  schools  and  half-day  schools,  superintend  tiie  buildings,  assemble 
the  teachers  at  an  annual  conference,  £bc. 

The  schools  are  as  follows :  (1.)  Free  schools :  two  for  boys  and  girls, 
6T6ry  school  with  three  grades,  elementary,  middle,  and  higher. 

(1.)  The  two  free  schools  first  mentioned  have  parallel  classes,  whilst 
the  higher  class  has  alongside  of  it  a  half-day's  class.  The  former  half* 
day's  school  had  497  pupils  (266  boys  and  281  girls)  in  five  classes,  and 
the  evening  schools  (which  do  not  exist  any  more)  had  508.  The  free 
schools  impart  elementary  instruction.  Each  school  has  one  teacher  and 
several  assistants  (four  in  the  boys'  school,  with  820,  820,  800,  800,  Prus* 
sian  dollars  salary,  and  two  in  the  girls'  school,  with  830  and  800  Prussian 
ddlars  salary ;  two  female  teachers,  with  200  and  160  Prussian  dollars 
salary,  and  two  female  assistants  for  needle-work,  with  50  dollars  salary). 
The  two  chief  teachers,  as  well  as  the  teacher  of  the  half-day's  school, 
have  each  a  salary  of  760  Prussian  dollars  salary.  • 

(2.)  The  burgher  schools  give  a  more  advanced  instmction  than  the 
free  schools.  Of  these  there  are  ioar  (three  fi>r  boys,  and  one  for  girls), 
which  in  twenty*nine  classes  numbered  1,862  pupils  (1,264  boys  and  598 
girls).  Besides  the  suljeots  taught  in  the  tt&A  schooLi,  the  course  of  in» 
jtruction  includes  drawing,  gymnastics  (fi>r  boys),  and  English.  Each  of 
these  schocds  has  six  graded  classes,  in  the  three  lower  of  which  the  school- 
i<&^  amounts  to  5  Prussian  dollars,  and  to  6  in  the  three  higher  ones.  No 
class  can  have  more  than  80  pupils ;  none  of  the  higher  classes  more  than  60. 
Every  school  has  three  chief  teachers  (with  a  salary  of  880,  640,  and  400 
Prussian  dollars),  and  three  assistant  teachers  (with  860,  820,  and  800 
Prussian  dollars  salary).  Hie  buigher  school  fixr  girls  has  three  chief 
male  teachers  (with  880,-  640,  and  400  Prussian  dollars  salary),  three 
female  teachers  (with  240, 200,  and  160  Prussian  dollars  salary),  and  two 
female  assistants  for  needlePwork  (with  60  Ptiusiaii  doUars  salary). 

°^  ^ 
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(3.)  The  middle-class  schools  prepare  pupils  for  some  industrial  or 
mercantile  business.  English  is  obligatory,  and  French  is  taught  in  sev- 
eral classes.  There  is  at  present  only  one  such  school,  with  six  classes, 
three  chief  teachers,  and  three  assistant  teachers.  The  number  of  scholars 
is  at  most  60,  and  in  the  upper  classes  50,  with  a  school-fee  of  10,  12,  14 
Prussian  dollars.  The  salary  of  the  teachers  is  1,080,  720,  and  600.  dol- 
lars ;  that  of  the  assistants,  480,  860,  and  S20  dollars. 

(4 .)  There  are  six  legally  authorized  private  schools  (institutes)  for  boys, 
with  twenty-six  classes  and  626  pupils,  and  nineteen  for  girls,  with  eighty- 
two  classes  and  1,402  pupils.  They  are  founded  and  managed  by  theolog- 
ical candidates.  They  are  under  the  superintendence  oi  the  school  board. 
The  school-fee  varies  from  24  to  80  dollars.  Arithmetic,  writing,  Englblv 
and  French,  form  the  chief  subjects  of  instruction. 

(5.)  There  are  several  parochial  schools  of  dissenting  churches,  snch 
as  Catholics,  Reformed,  and  Jews,  which  numbered  in  1868  only  502  pupils 
(94  in  the  Jewish  school,  in  five  classes,  and  160  pupils  in  the  Catholic 
school,  with  three  classes). 

(6.)  Preparatory  or  primary  schools  (17,  with  522  children),  intended 
fi>r  children  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  required  age  to  attend  school. 

(7.)  Infant  schools,  of  which  there  are  two,  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  committee  of  four  (one  clerg3rman,  two  citizens,  and  the  school  di- 
rector). The  daily  business  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  twelve  ladies. 
A  matron  (haitsmuUer),  three  female  teachers,  and  two  female  assistants, 
live  in  the  school  building.  The  children  (at  present  250),  from  three 
to  six  years,  get  a  good  nourishing  soup  for  their  dinner,  and  milk  in  the 
morning  and  evening.     These  schools  are  founded  by  private  benevolence. 

(8.)  The  Sunday  improvement  school,  founded  in  1801  by  Dr.  Funk, 
has  from  500  to  600  pupils,  in  twenty-three  classes,  and  is  a  technical  pre- 
paratory school  for  artisans  and  mechanics.  The  hours  of  instruction  are 
in  summer  from  7  to  9  o'clock,  and  in  winter  frt>m  8  to  10  o'clock.  The 
instruction  is  •given  gratuitously.  The  subjects  taught  are:  free-hand 
drawing,  drawing  of  plans  of  buildings,  drawing  of  machines,  geometrical 
drawing,  algebra,  geometry,  mechanics,  writing,  &c. 

Besides  these  schools,  which  are  under  the  municipal  authorities,  there 
is  a  Royal  gymnasium,  called  the  Christianeum,  founded  in  1744.  There 
were  (in  1868)  eight  classes,  with  360  pupils,  and  seventeen  teachers. 
The  number  of  graduates  in  the  same  year,  was  fourteen.  Hie  gymna- 
sium library  numbered  24,000  volumes. 
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HISTOBT — ^ARBA — ^POPULATION. 

Tbb  House  of  Schwanburg  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany,  having 
been  founded  in  the  12th  century  by  Count  Sizgo,  and  gave  an  emperor 
to  Germany  in  1849.  The  territory  has  been  frequently  divided  among 
various  members  of  the  fiimily,  and  Jtt  present  consists  of  two  principal- 
ities, each  of  which  is  composed  of  two  detached  portions  scattered 
through  Thuringta,  and  together  have  an  area  of  668  square  miles,  and,  in 
1864,  189,986  inhabitonts. 

L    SCHWAREBUBG-BUDOLSTADT. 

ScHWABZBUBO-RuDOUTADT  has  an  area  of  840  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  73,747.  The  school-system  dates  back  to  the  16th  century, 
and  was  revised  in  1861.  The  school  authorities  are  all  ecclesiastics, 
from  the  local  inspector,  who  is  the  parish  minister,  the  district  and  gen- 
eral superintendents,  who  are  both  ex-officio  such  from  their  relations  to 
the  Church,  to  the  highest  board,  which  is  the  consistory.  The  schools 
are  managed  by  the  commune,  the  teachers*  salaries  being  paid  by  the 
parents  of  the  children,  with  aid  from  the  State  in  certain  cases.  At- 
tendance is  not  made  compulsory  by  law,  although  in  fact,  all  children 
do  attend  school,  as  they  can  not  be  admitted  to  confirmation  without 
producing  evidence  of  elementary  instruction.  Teachers  must  be  twenty- 
one  years  old,  and  must  have  been  educated  in  one  of  the  two  Normal 
Schools.  They  are  first  appointed  provisionally,  but  when  regularly 
installed  as  teachers,  they  can  not  be  removed  except  for  immoral  con- 
duct, or  irreligious  teaching ;  and  only  by  the  highest  school-board. 

The  number  of  primary  schools  is  118,  with  11,564  pupils  and  147 
teachers ;  there  is  also  1  higher  school  for  girls  and  8  industrial  schools. 

The  Normal  School  at  Rudolstadt  (the  capital,  with  6,486  inhabitants) 
was  founded  in  1747 ;  had,  in  1868,  12  students,  each  with  board  and 
lodging,  and  a  stipend  of  80  florins.  The  Seminary  at  Frankenhausen 
had,  in  1868,  six  students.  The  general  inspector  of  schools  is  principal 
of  the  Rudolstadt  school 

The  Gymnasium  in  Rudolstadt,  known  since  1764  as  Frid&rieianum, 
has  a  library  of  5,580  volumes,  and  an  annual  income  of  15,800  florins. 
There  are  six  classes,  with  160  pupils,  besides  two  real-classes,  with  88 
pupils,  and  an  aggregate  of  16  teachers,  besides  instruction  in  drawing  in 
A  separate  school  . 
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IL    SCHWASSERnBO-BONDKBflHAUSKK. 

ScHWABZBUBO-SoNDBBSHAusEii  has  an  area  of  818  square  miles,  and 
66,189  inhabitant&  The  school-sjstem  dates  back  to  the  Reformation, 
but  was  revised  in  1852,  and  in  1865. 

Attendance  at  school  is  obligatory,  and  the  coarse  of  primary  instruc- 
tion includes  the  following  subjects :  study  of  the  catechism,  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  psalms,  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  singing  of  church -tunes, 
reading  and  writing,  air  and  words  of  popular  songs,  correct  speaking 
and  orthography,-  drawing,  elements  of  geometry,  geography,  history 
and  natural  sciences.  Every  year  at  Easter  an  examination  is  held.  The 
vacation  lasts  9  weeks,  (8  at  Christmas,  8  at  Easter,  8  at  Whitsuntide.) 

The  local  school-committee  {3ehultont4Md)  consist*^  of  the  parish  min- 
ister, and  of  two  inhabitants,  in  the  country,  and  of  six  in  tuwns — chosen 
by  the  legal  voters  for  six  years.  The  next  authority  consists  of  th« 
ecclesiastical  inspector,  and  the  district  governor,  (LandrcUh;)  and  the 
highest  is  the  school-section  in  the  Ministry,  two  members  of  which  are 
the  principals  of  the  Gymnasium  and  the  Real-school  at  »Sondershausen» 
School -attendance  is  obligatory  from  the  6th  to  the  completion  of  tiie 
14th  year,  and  parents  who  persist  in  detaining  their  children  from 
school  are  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment     Such  cases  are  rare. 

Teachers,  before  they  can  be  employed  even  as  assistants,  must  have 
graduated  at  the  Normal  School  at  Sondershausen,  which  was  founded 
in  1844,  and  has  a  school  of  practice  annexed.  The  course  extends 
through  three  years,  and  is  highly  practical,  as  well  as  thorough.  The 
students  have  to  undergo  a  very  thorough  examination  on  leaving  the 
institution,  for  which  six  compositions  must  be  written  •  on  subjects 
touching  on  the  following  studies :  pedagogies,  religion,  German,  musio^ 
history,  (alternately  with  mathematics,)  pomology ;  these  compositions^ 
after  having  been  corrected,  are  sent  in  to  the  school-section  in  the  min- 
istry for  inspection.  The  subjects  of  instruction  at  the  seniinarj  aie 
divided  into  ^* essential  ones,**  viz. :  pedagogic4i,  religion,  German,  music, 
arithmetic,  and  practice  in  school-keeping;  and  *^ accessory  subjects,** 
embracing  all  the  other  branches  of  instruction.  There  were  17  pupils 
in  1868.  Teachers  who  have  served  40  years  are  retained  on  an  annual 
allowance  of  four-fifths  of  the  average  of  their  former  salary. 

Tliere  are  145  primary  schools,  with  14,210  pupils  and  181  teacheia 

There  are  two  Gymnasia :  one  at  Amstadt,  founded  in  1588,  wiUi  6 
classes,  11  teachers,  and  105  pupils;  and  a  second,  at  Sondershauseiiy 
founded  in  1829,  with  5  classes,  11  teachers,  and  116  pupils.  In  each  of 
the  above  towns  there  is  a  Real-school — the  ibrmer  having  5  classes,  9 
teachers,  and  142  pupils ;  and  the  latter  28  classes,  and  a  total  of  S4 
teachers  and  928  pupils.  Of  this  large  number  of  pupils,  106  are  girls 
in  5  higher  classes,  816  are  boys  in  a  Burgher-school  of  6  classes,  and 
804  are  in  a  Burgher-school  for  girls,  all  of  which  are  under  the  principal 
of  the  Real-school.  In  the  6  Real-school  classes  there  are  202  pqpil& 
—(Abridged  from  a  communication  by  Dr.  Wimmer^  of  Lraden,) 
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ABEA — ^POPULATIOK— HI8T0BT — GOTBBNMENT. 

The  Principality  of  Waldeck,  situated  between  Hesse  Cassel  and 
Westphalia,  consists  of  two  detached  sections  about  80  miles  apart.  The 
larger  has  an  area  of  426  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  50,000, 
and  the  smaller,  (earldom  of  Pyrmont,)  an  area  of  82  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  about  8,000 — a  total  area  of  466  square  miles,  with  65,000 
inhabitants,  chiefly  evangelical  Protestants. 

Waldeck  was  first  known  as  an  earldom  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
in  1625  the  reigning  earl  inherited  Pyrmont,  and  was  recognized  as 
prince.  The  family  was  enrolled  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  among  the 
sovereign  houses  of  Europe,  in  consideration  of  the  services  of  Field 
Mai-shal,  Prince  George,  in  the  wars  against  France. 

The  Constitution/ granted  in  1852  provides  for  a  legislative  assembler 
of  forty  members,  (18  chosen  by  the  nobility,  18  by  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  and  10  by  the  rural  population,)  with  an  executive  committee  of 
six  members  to  prepare  legislation,  and  to  vote  supplies  in  the  interval 
of  meetings  of  the  whole  body,  a  ministry  of  justice  and  foreign  affairs, 
and  another  of  the  interior.  Since  1866,  the  government,  at  the  request 
of  the  reigning  prince,  is  administered  by  Prussia. 

FUBUO  INSTRUCnOir. 

The  establishment  of  public  schools  dates  back  to  the  Reformation.  A 
church  order  of  1640  provides  "for  the  appointment  of  an  able  and  pious 
sacristan  in  connection  with  every  church,  to  teach  the  boys,  particularly 
poor  boys,  reading,  the  Scriptures,  prayers,  and  common  things."  In 
1680,  the  supervision  of  the  schools  was  given  to  the  consistory,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  class  of  teachers.  On  this  basis  and  the  regula- 
tions of  1704,  the  schools  stood  till  July  9,  1855,  when  a  new  school-law 
was  enacted  by  the  legislative  assembly,  by  which  the  superintendence 
is  given  to  a  State-board,  consisting  of  one  legal,  one  ecclesiastical,  and 
one  teaching  member.  Subordinate  to  this  are  four  district-boards,  each 
consisting  of  the  highest  civil  officer  for  the  district,  one  clergyman,  and 
two  teachers.  The  immediate  management  of  the  schools  rests  with  a 
local  committee,  consisting  of  the  pafish  minister,  the  chief  civil  officer, 
the  principal  teacher,  and  two  citizens  chosen  by  the  parents  for  six 
years. 

Quite  recently  (Nov.,  1868,)  a  contest  has  sprung  up  between  the 
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common  coancil  of  Arolsen  and  the  Minister  of  Pablic  Instruction  at 
Berlin,  as  to  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  Tacaat  mastership  of  the 
higher  burgher-school  in  the  capital  of  Waldeck.  The  Minister  refuses 
to  concede  the  privilege  of  one  instead  of  three  years  voluntary  senrice 
in  the  army  to  graduates  of  this  school,  unless  he  is  vested  with  the  right 
of  presentation. 

The  system  of  pablic  instroction  embraces  117  elementary  or  common 
schools,  6  higher  or  burgher-schools,  and  a  gymnasium,  with  a  real- 
school  in  parallel  classes. 

The  117  elementary  schools  employ  171  teachers  for  9,681  pupils.  The 
expense  is  borne  partly  by  the  State,  partly  by  communes,  and  partly 
by  parents.  In  the  larger  towns,  (with  a  population  of  2,000  to  5,000,) 
the  burgher-schools  give  a  course  of  instruction  as  thorough  and  ex- 
tensive as  in  any  part  of  Germany.  In  Arolsen  the  high-school  has  8 
classes,  with  78  pupils  in  the  real-classes,  and  160  in  the  elementary 
classes,  each  with  a  well  trained  teacher.  The  burgher-school  in  Wil- 
dungen  (with  a  population  of  2,000,)  was  the  old  Latin  school  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  has  400  pupils  in  7  classes.  The  gymnasium  at 
Corbach  (3,000  inhabitants,)  has  7  classes  with  a  regular  classical  course, 
and  4  classes,  branching  off  into  scientific  studies  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  under  1 1  teachers,  all  of  whom  are  university  men.  The  State  ap- 
propriates 4,850  thalers  to  this  school 

There  being  no  seminary  for  teachers  in  Waldeck,  candidates  are 
allowed  an  annual  stipend  for  three  years,  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  any 
German  normal  school.  A  provisional  appointment  is  made  after  a  suc- 
cessful examination  before  the  central  board  at  Arolsen;  and  a  commission 
to  teach  is  issued  after  one  yearns  triaL  After  three  years*  successful 
experience,  teachers  rank  as  civil  officers.  As  such  they  are  entitled  to 
one-third  of  their  salaries  if  they  become  invalids,  and  to  pensions  after 
a  certain  number  of  years*  service,  and  their  widows  or  orphan  children 
receive  a  fourth  part  of  the  last  yearns  income. 

The  salaries  of  teachers,  besides  a  residence  of  at  least  three  rooms,  a 
garden,  pasturage  of  a  cow,  and  fuel,  varies  from  150  to  300  thalers  in 
the  rural  districts,  and  from  200  to  450  in  the  towns.  In  the  capital  the 
salaries  are  as  high  as  800  th.,  besides  residence.  The  children  of 
teachers  are  exempt  from  all  payments  for  tuition. 

[Oommunicated  by  Dr.  Wimmer,  of  Dresden. 
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TBBBITORT — POPULATION — ^BISTOBT. 

Tbb  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  (between  47^  85'  and  49^  85'  N.  Lat, 
and  between  25o  52'  and  28^  9'  £.  Long.)  contains  854  geographical 
square  miles,  and,  according  to  the  census  of  I>ecember,  1867,  1,778,478 
inhabitants,  of  whom  there  are  1,220,199  of  the  Eyangelical  denomina- 
tion ;  548,601  Roman  Catholics ;  8,017  of  other  Christian  denominations ; 
and  11,662  Jews. 

The  former  duchj  of  Wurtemberg  was  nearly  doubled  in  extent  and 
number  of  inhabitants  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  from  1808  to  1810. 
It  contained,  according  to  the  census  of  1798,  about  160  geographical 
square  miles,  and  687,1 65  inhabitants,  who  were  all  Lutherans  except 
5,000  Catholics,  and  2,000  Calvinists. 

Great  mortality  among  children  in  some  districts  of  the  country,  the 
oiril  laws  of  marriage,  and  the  migratory  instincts  of  the  Swabian  branch 
of  the  Qermans— only  one-eighth  of  the  inhabitants  being  Franconians 
—explain  the  very  slow  increase  of  the  population.  Some  observers 
haTe  given  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  time  will  not  be  very  distant 
when  the  number  of  persons  of  Swabian  descent  living  abroad,  particu- 
larly in  the  United  States,  will  be  larger  than  the  number  of  those  liring 
at  home.* 

I.    HIBTOftlOAL  DSVXLOPlfXNT  OF  POPULAR  BDUCATIOK. 

The  first  steps  taken  in  the  old  duchy  of  Wurtemberg  toward  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  and  the  development  of  public  schools,  are  the  same 
as  in  other  Protestant  districts  of  the  Gennan  Empire  prior  to  1600. 

The  German  schools,  as  the  public  schools  were  then  generally,  and 
are  still  sometimes  called,  encountered  many  obstacles  before  they  could 
be  firmly  established.  They  had  to  conquer  prejudices,  want  of  interest, 
want  of  proper  teachers,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Latin  schools,  which, 
by  their  teaching  the  then  general  language  of  the  learned,  supplied  all 
that  the  public  service  in  State  and  Church  required,  and  which  consid- 
ered an  education  acquired  by  the  mother  tongue  as  injurious  to  their 
interests.  The  establishment  of  German  schools  was,  therefore,  in  some 
districts,  prohibited,  and  some  schools,  already  in  operation,  were  dis- 
continued.   Duke  Christopher,  most  fortunately,  possessed  the  talent 

*  Darinff  the  period  from  18S4  to  \9M  there  emigrated,  moMl/  to  the  United  States,  6S,905  per- 
Mmi  from  Wartemberf .     tFmrUwiberg  AmmaU^  1864,  p.  US. 
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necessary  for  the  great  task  of  introdncing  order  into  his  couDtry,  so 
violently  disturbed  by  the  religious  and  political  troubles  of  the  centuiy. 
He  it  was,  who  in  his  **  Organization  of  the  Church,"  in  1569,*  gave  the 
first  permanent  regulations  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the 
common  people,  regulations  which  were  accepted  and  imitated  in  other 
districts  of  Germany.  The  branches  of  instruction  were  reading,  wfit- 
iog,  committing  to  memory  the  Catechism,  and  the  Calendar  names ;  for 
instruction  in  arithmetic  the  duke  established  particular  schools.  The 
regulations  of  this  wise  and  faithful  prince  contain  all  the  principles 
which  ruled  the  German  schools  for  a  long  period,  and  which  established 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  government  concerning  public  education. 
The  administration  and  saperintendenoe  of  the  schools  were  vested  in 
the  Church,  yet  not  to  such  an  extent  that  the  schools  could  he  called  a 
domain  of  the  clergy,  or  that  the  intereMs  of  the  secular  power  wwe 
idtogether  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  Churdu 

The  last  link  which  closes  -the  chain  of  developments  of  our  public 
schools  in  this  first  period  of  their  history,  is  Duke  Eberfaard  Louis' 
*' Renewed  organisation  of  the  Ckrman  schoot,"  published,  June,  1729, 
and  republished  in  1782.  These  regolatioos  clearly  show  Spener's  in- 
fluence by  the  strongly  pronounced  doctrine  of  the  religious  chaiwcter 
of  the  public  schools ;  that  the  school  is  the  portico  of  the  temple ;  Chris- 
tianity is  its  principal  work ;  schools  should  not  be  considered  as  mere 
establishments  preparatory  to  public  life,'but  be  pervaded  by  a  reli- 
gious spirit  They  also  contain  not  a  small  number  of  practidtl  hints 
concerning  the  treatment  of  the  different  branches  of  instruction,  and 
concerning  the  disciplme.  Arithmetic  Is  declared  to  be  "a  necessitylbr 
the  pursuits  of  a  citizen's  life,"  and  it  is  prescribed  that  all  pupils  should 
learn  the  first  four  combinations  of  whole  numbers,  and  ttie  more  dever 
•and  advanced  in  addition,  the  rule  of  three- and  vulgar  fractions.  In  gen- 
eral, this  school  organization  is  a  well  arranged,  fatheriy  guide  for  the 
teacher,  from  which,  even  in  our  time,  something  might  be  learned,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  what  is  said  about  the  educational  duties  and  the 
conscience  of  teachers. 

It  is  clear  from  these  remarks  that  our  public  schools  had  all  the  6har- 
acteristics  of  Government  establishments,  but  that  their  object  was  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  people.  The  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century  had,  in  both  respects,  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
schools ;  for  it  was  the  Reformation  which  revived  evangelical  Christian- 
ity, and  with  it  the  evangelical  spirit  of  sympathy  with  the  lowly  and 
poor  among  the  people ;  it'  was  the  Reformation  which,  at  the  same 
time,  procured  for  the  governments  that  liberty,  which  allowed  them  to 
offer  to  the  people  such  intellectual  food  as  would  be  usefol.  It  is,  how- 
ever, true,  that  the  instruction  comprised  only  that  which  was  the  most 
absolutely  needed ;    that  only  the  most  modest  demands  of  education 

*  Eiienluhr,  collection  of  Wurtamboif  ■eho<4  lawi  in  RayiolMr't  coUeoiioa  of  Wuftoonberf 
Uw^  Vol.  xi,  Section  1,  pnfe  9,  «ur. 
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were  satisfied  ;  and  even  these  not  always,  as  the  often  renewed  instruc- 
tions, and  the  reports  following  the  frequent  school  Tisitations  show. 

The  Grerman  schools  in  Wurtemberg  received  a  new  impulse  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  mainly  by  the  great  development  of  the  science 
4>f -teaching  in  North  Germany,  and  by  the  change  in  theological  views. 
Not  only  was  a  greater  stress  laid  on  the  method  of  teaching,  but  a 
greater  variety  of  subjects  to  be  taught  was  desired ;  in  general,  more 
attention  was  paid  to  the  useful,  and,  in  religious  matters,  to  practical 
morals.*  Thus  the  Circular  of  the  General  Synod  of  November,  1787, 
(Eisenlohr,  page  72)  describes  the  Gennan  schools  to  be  "  those  nurseries 
in  which  should  be  taught  the  true  and  genuine  idea  of  the  duties  of 
men— created  with  a  reasoning  soul— towmrd  God,  government,  their 
fellow-men,  and  themselves,  and  also  at  least  the  first  rudiments  of  use- 
ful and  indispensable  knowledge."  And  in  the  Circular  of  December, 
1795,  (page  72)  the  Synod  desires  that  the  pupils  should  be  taught  cal- 
ligraphy and  orthography,  not  only  by  copies  which  treat  of  religious 
and' moral  subjects,  but  also  by  those  taken  from  sacred  and  profkne  his- 
tory, natural  philosophy,  and  agricnltvre."  Bochow's  "Children's 
•Friend^*  was  recommended  and  much  used,  and  it  must  not  be  imagined 
•that  our  German  school  had  by  these  innovations  become  a  stranger  to 
its 'Origin.  The  noble  Rochow  was  animated  by  the  same  Christian  piety 
in  which  the  public  school  originated ;  horison  and  objects  alone  had 
been  enlarged.  The  Circulars  in  Wurtemberg  always  avoided  super- 
cilious remarks,  so  frequorit  elsewhere,  on  the  former  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, nor  did  they  indulge  in  any  of  tiiat  lexagjgeration  in  respect  to  de- 
mands and  promises,  of  which-  modem  pedagogy  is  guilty,  (Basedow,  Jbc.) 
On  the  contrary,  a  moderate' restraint  was  deemed  necessary  in  order  to 
•give  proper  direction  to  the  desire  for  progreis,  and  '*  to  prevent  exagger- 
lUion  and  digression  into  wrong  paths,''  and  "to  prevent  glittering 
appearance  from  taking  the  place  of  reality."  The  most  advanced  pro- 
gressists were,  therefore,  admonished  not  to  pass  beyond  the  legitimate 
sphere  of  their  actirity,  and  thus  impair  their  usefulness  in  their  pro- 
fession. "It  was  never  our  wish,"  says  the  Circular  of  January,  1799, 
(page  105)  "to  see  the  German  schoolmasters  taking  their  position 
among  the  savants.  Nor  do  we  wish  the  children  at  the  German  schools 
to  be  crammed  with  knowledge  that  lies -beyond  their  sphere,  and  which 
they  can  never  practically  apply."  "  The  whole  attention  of  the  teachers 
of  the  German  schools  should  be  directed  to  this  one  object,  viz.,  that 
the  young  should  not  only  acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  for  their 

*  LaM  nligioot  mAtter  was  committed  to  momory,  yet  the  prmettce  of  rommitttng  to  memory 
WM  not  undereatiroated.  Teaehen  «od  cleif  ymen  were  detiied  to  make  practiciU  religion  their 
principui  object,  beeaiiM  **  oa  the  one  hand  the  heart*  of  the  jodnf  beoofpe  the  moie  ianpnMad 
«4Ui  the  lo?«  of  Tirtoe,  whan  they  widanla»d  the  cwiMeciioo  of  lereoled  lelif  ion  with  a  morally 
pore  life ;  and  beeause,  oo  the  other  hand,  teligMMU  dofmai  can  not  be  ooneideied  of  advantafe  to 
pupib  of  immature  age/* — Oen.  S^fned^  Jun.  16, 1799.    Eiienlobr,  p.  106. 

Eeaton  and  revealed  religfon  ahould  be  broogfat  into  eloae  coBnediun ;  the  eridenoei  of  Chrfa- 
ttenfty  fthoold  be  communieatad,  bat  iti  authnrity  ahottM  be  dafhrad  from  tba  higher  aad  auar 
of  Divine  revelation.—*.  107. 
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practical  life,  but  also  that  the  germs  of  virtue  be  fructified  even  in  chil- 
dren  of  the  niost  tender  age ;  that  the  love  of  what  is  good  and  moral 
be  excited,  that  vague  ideas  be  defined  and  developed,  and  the  children 
be  taught  how  to  bring  these  rules  into  practical  application.'* 

These  and  similar  remarks  show  the  influence  of  the  ruling  ideas  and 
systems  in  science  and  theology  on  the  Wurtemberg  schools,  and  with 
what  discretion  they  were  assimilated. 

In  harmony  with  this  development  of  the  scicnoe  and  method  of 
teaching,  are  the  efforts  made  for  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  the 
schools  and  of  the  people.  Thus,  a  more  vigorous  attempt  was  made  to 
enforce  general  attendance  at  school  even  during  the  summer  season ; 
the  at  first  voluntary,  but  later  obligatory,  attendance  at  Sunday-schools 
of  those  pupils  of  both  sexes  who  had  left;  the  public  school ;  efforts  to 
improve  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  teachers  and  their  mental  train- 
ing ;  the  protection  of  the  teachers  by  government  against  contemptuous 
treatment^  and  denumds  upon  them  unworthy  of  their  position ;  protec- 
tion of  the  schools  against  the  capriciousness,  partiality  and  stupidity  of 
such  communities  as,  possessing  the  privilege  of  appointing  teachers, 
pay  no  attention  to  the  ability  of  the  candidate  allowing  themselves  to 
be  guided  by  other  considerations.  The  Gkrman  schools  were,  there- 
fore, in  a  fair  way  of  improvement  in  eveiy  respect  and  in  agreement 
with  the  demands  of  the  age,  when  the  century  closed  and  the  duchy 
began  to  increase  in  area  and  population. 

But  when  the  duchy  had  annexed  several  fi^ee  imperial  towns  and  some 
territories  of  ecclesiastical  and  lay  princes,  hew  duties  in  regard  to  public 
instruction  and  new  principles  for  the  administration  of  the  different 
interests  arose.  Conflicting  interests  were  to  be  harmonized ;  for  in 
some  of  the  recently-acquired  districts  there  were  no  schools,  whilst  in 
others  they  were  considerably  advanced.  Some  Roman  Catholic  schools 
in  the  territory  formerly  Austrian,  were  in  a  very,  flourishing  condition, 
having  enjoyed  the  fostering  care  of  abbot  Felbiger,  and  later,  during 
the  reign  of  Joseph  II,  of  the  noble  Wessenberg.  There  was,  further,  a 
carefully-organized  school  in  the  secularized  abbey  of  Nereshcim,  owing 
tts  success  to  the  care  of  the  prelate  Benedict  Marie,  the  prebendary 
father  Beda  Brecher,  and  his  successor,  father  Charles  Nack.  Thus  the 
country  had  not  only  acquired  land,  but  also  educational  talent  Very 
soon  new  and  comprehensive  arrangements  were  made  for  both  religious 
parties.  Kiug  Frederic  issued  two  decrees  concerning  a  new  organiza- 
tion of  public  instruction ;  the  one  for  the  Catholic  elementary  schools, 
September,  1808,  (Eisenlohr,  page  185,  sqy ;)  the  other  for  the  German 
elementary  schools  in  the  evangelical  portions  of  the  kingdom,  Decem- 
ber, 1810,  (page  229.) 

These  two  decrees  contain  and  confirm  much  which  had  been  in  op- 
eration in  Wurtemberg  before,  e,  g,  the  general  obligation  to  attend 
school,  the  session  during  the  summer,  and  the  Sunday-schools ;  but  they 
contain,  also,  many  new  arrangements.    They  were  henceforth,  and  are 
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still,  the  foundation  of  the  school  organization,  though  in  some  respects 
changed  by  more  recent  decrees.  Both  have  elementary  instruction  in 
view,  and  prescribe  rcadinjg,  writing,  singing,  arithmetic,  religion,  ethics, 
German  language;  further  instruction  in  ** common  things*'  iuRochow*s 
sense,  (whose  **  Children's  Friend  *'  and  Becker's  *'  Assistant "  were  pre- 
pared for  Catholics  only,)*  history,  geography,  natural  history  and  phi- 
losophy, agriculture,  hygiene,  are  mentioned  in  the  Catholic  catalogue, 
yet  it  is  remarked  that  they  shall  only  be  taught  in  town-schools,  and 
only  so  far  as  local  considerations  will  allow.  The  instruction,  moreover, 
cautions  against  the  overworking  of  the  children,  and  remarks  that  the 
object  is  not  so  much  cramming  as  development  of  the  mind.  The 
Evangelical  instruction  requires  but  a  few  principles  of  the  natural  sciences 
and  of  geography,  and  a  few  (acts  of  history  and  natural  history,  but  de- 
sires, on  the  other  hand,  attention  to  methodical  singing,  (Ndgeli,)  and 
drawing,  though  less  in  village  schools  than  in  towns,  and  prescribes  in 
arithmetic  Pestalozzi's  tables  of  units,  with  exercises.  The  Catholic 
instruction  makes  drawing  and  geometry  to  be  taught  in  industrial 
schools.  Both  organizations  are  evidently  influenced  by  Pestalozzi^s 
method ;  the  Catholic  organization  seeks  to  develop  the  power  of  atten- 
tion and  of  observation  by  intellectual  exercises ;  the  Evangelical  seeks 
a  general  and  harmonious  development  of  the  mental  faculties.  Yet  this 
method  was  not  to  reign  long.  Mr.  Zcller,  inspector  of  schools,  was 
called  from  Prussia  in  1809  in  order  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Pestalozzi's  method  for  teachers  and  ministers  of  both  denominations  in 
Heilbron.  But  the  Evangelical  school  authorities  found  it  necessary,  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  to  give  caution  against  the  unskillful  appli- 
cation of  that  method,  and  to  desire  that  it  should  not  be  introduced 
into  any  school  without  special  permission.  A  royal  order  of  February 
1st,  1812,  says :  ^'  We  command  you  to  avoid,  once  for  all,  every  thing 
in  any  plan  of  study  which  may  have  any  relation  to  Pestalozzi*8  method, 
which  we  expressly  forbid  in  all  public  institutions."  This  occurred 
during  the  time  of  resolute  absolutism.  There  were,  most  likely,  no 
political  reasons,  for  Fichte  had  delivered  in  the  winter  of  1808-9  his 
speeches  to  the  German  nation,  in  which  the  praises  of  Pestalozzi's 
method  were  intended  to  cover  deeper  political  objects  in  order  to  deceive 
the  French  spies  in  Berlin.  It  appears  that  the  king  had  been  vexed  by 
some  exaggerations ;  yet  his  ordinance  was  not  able  to  extinguish  the 
good  and  practical  portions  of  the  system,  which  were  at  that  time  cer- 
tainly overestimated ;  and  for  many  years  could  be  traced  in  various 
ways  the  effects  of  the  one-sided  culture  of  formalistic  exercises  of  rea- 
soning. 

*  The  Catholic  lehool  ordinanc*  raoommend*  libntriM  whieh  thoald  eontein,  besMet  the  two 
hooka  nMntioned  above,  the  New  Teatament,  by  Van  Em  ;  Behmid'a  BlUe  Biilory ;  Erneili^a 
Good  Manner*  and  Hygiene ;  Weber  on  The  Falaenen  of  the  Belief  io  Witehca  awl  GboaU,  and 
aoTerai  other  religiooi  and  useful  books  written  by  Catholics.  It  is,  howeTer«  expected  that  also 
those  books  be  bought  that  are  written  by  and  for  Protestantt,  4.f.  those  of  Niemeyer,  Sehlez,  Fun- 
ker,  Rienuui,  Btephani,  PMtaloxzi,  ftc,  so  far  as  they  are  not  in  aatagooistt  with  CatboUe  pria- 
eiplea. 
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Both  organiasations  holding  the  same  views  eoncerDiDg  the  inftiranoe  of 
common  schools  on  the  public  welfare,  desired  to  connect  the  de- 
men  tary  school  with  the  industrial  school.  'But  local  peculiariltes  and 
want  of  proper  female  teachers  prevented  a  more  than  partial  reatiaatioB 
of  the  plan. 

The  increased  claims  on  the  schools  necessarily  led  to  demands  for 
better  educated  teachers ;  hence  the  establishment  of  n<Mrmal  schools, 
(teachers'  seminaries,)  viz.,  for  Evangelical  teachers  at  Esslingen  in  1811, 
under  the  very  efficient  direction  of  Denzel ;  for  Catholic  teftchers  at 
Gemund  in  1824-^25 ;  there  were,  besides,  smaller  institutions  of  that 
class  in  connection  with  orphan  asylums ;  and  courses  of  lectures  fftr 
teachers,  teachers'  confer^ioes,  and  teachers'  reading  clubs,  were  estab- 
lished in  the  different  school  districts. 

The  method  of  inspection  of  the  Evangelical  schools  was  not  changed 
by  the  new  school  organization ;  the  minister  of  the  parish  rematned 
local  inspector ;  the  deacon,  together  with  the  secular  authorities,  w«re 
inspectors  of  the  district  The  Catholic  school  organization  had  to  per* 
form  the  task  of  regulating  the  existing  elements  essentially  analogous  to 
the  Evangelic  organization,  with  this  difference,  that  not  the  deacons  but 
other  ecclesiastics  were  (by  the  government)  made  district  school  in- 
spectors, which  may  be  consid^ed  to  be  a  clearer  expression  of  the  leg^ 
position  of  the  public  school. 

Both  organizations  made  the  first  modest  attempts  at  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  teachers  in  r^erence  to  their  salaries.  Very  few  received 
a  regular  salary ;  the  schoolmasters  had  their  board  and  lodging  as  sa* 
cristans,  cantors  or  organists,  in  the  service  of  the  church,  and  earned  a 
little  money  by  tuition-fees;  they  lived  therefore  in  very  straightened  cir- 
cumstances, except  in  towns  and  large  villages.  The  assistants  received 
mostly  no  remuneration  at  all,  only  board  and  lodging  from  the  school- 
master, and  held  about  the  same  position  to  the  latter  as  apprentices 
hold  to  their  masters.  Taking  these  circumstances  into  account,  it  must 
be  considered  a  progress,  when,  for  example,  the  Catholic  school  organi- 
zation caused  the  communities  to  pay  the  teacher  from  the  treasury  for 
each  child,  during  the  winter,  2  kreutzers ;  during  the  summer,  1  krcut- 
zer  a  week,  and  for  the  Sunday-school  12  florins  a  year,  and  to  give  him 
the  necessary  fuel  at  once  for  the  whole  year,  instead  of  causing  each 
child  to  bring  each  week  one  billet  during  the  winter.  The  Evangelical 
oi^nization  tried  to  go  a  little  farther,  by  establishing  not  only  in 
smaller  chapels  at  once  a  «choolmasterrhip,  but  also  fixing  the  minimum 
of  teachers'  salaries  at  IdO  florins,  to  be  raised  to  800  florins,  accordii^ 
to  the  condition  of  the  treasury,  and  giving  the  assistant  teacher  a  salary'- 
of  from  120  to  180  florins.  But  these  well-intended  regulations  fell  upon 
a  very  sterile  soil.  They  were  made  when  the  strength  of  the  State,  of 
the  communities,  and  of  the  citizens,  was  completely  exhausted  by  the 
long  war ;  then  followed  several  years  of  famine  and  a  general  deprecia- 
tion of  the  products  of  agriculture,  and  general  financial  ruin.    Thus 
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these  regulations  remained,  toge^er  with  those  respecting  the  pension 
of  teachers  enacted  by  the  OoosUtution  of  1819,  nothing  bat  pn>mises 
on  paper.  A  long  time  passed  away  before  the  system  of  public  educa* 
tion  was  legally  settled  on  a  firm  foundation.  It  is  gratifying  to  state, 
that  with  ihe  recovery  of  the  country  from  its  depressed  condition,  and 
with  the  increase  of  general  prosperity,  the  care  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
schools  and  the  material  welfare  of  the  teachers  has  kept  pace. 

The  first  really  comprehensive  law  concerning  public  schools  was  issued 
on  Sept  26,  1886,  (Eisenlohr,  page  657,  sqy.)  It  is  divided  into  six 
sections,  viz. : 

1.  The  ol^ect  of  public  schools. 

2.  Obligation  to  attend  school 

8.  Their  organisation  and  mainteBance^ 

4.  Private  instruction, 

5.  The  teacherSf  (a)  number,  grade,  and  sahuy ;   (h)  education ;   («) 

appointment  and  discbarge ;   (d)  aid  when  an  invalid ;   (e)  assist^ 
ance  of  widows  and  children. 

6.  Superintendence  of  public  schools. 

This  law,  which  is  the  framework  for  all  future  legislation,  and  in  all 
its  essential  parts  in  operation  at  the  present  time,  is  an  honor  to  the 
names  of  King  William  and  his  minister  Yon  Schlager,  and  has  •  estab- 
lished  clearness  and  firm  order  in  the  legal  relations^  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration, of  the  public  schools.  Tet  in  regard  to  the  teachers'  salaries,  it 
is  not  free  from  the  narrow-mindedness  of  former  years,  and  it  should 
not  be  ibfgotten  tiiat  a  general  satisfaction  was  expressed,  wJien,  after 
the  discussion  of  the  law  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  minimum  of  a 
teacher's  salary  was  fixed  by  vote  at  200  florins,  (the  higher  degrees  are 
260  and  800,  the  highest  860  florins;  for  tutors  160  florins,  and  for  as- 
sistants 120  florins.)  A  large  number  of  candidates  was  the  immediate 
consequence  of  this  resolution.  But  there  is  another  point  worthy  of 
remark  in  this  law,  reminding  us  of  the  narrow-minded  caution  of  former 
years.  It  was  intended  to  increase  the  number  of  teachers  in  order  to 
decrea.«ie  the  average  number  of  the  pupils  of  each  teacher.  In  order  to 
diminish  the  expenses  of  the  community,  the  latter  received  permission 
to  employ  a  number  of  **  temporary  **  teachers,  quite  out  of  proportion. 
The  consequences  of  this  expedient  were  soon  felt :  delay  of  permanent 
appointment,  and  discouragement  of  the  temporary  teachers.  Many  left 
to  seek  employment  in  other  occnpations,  and  few  candidates  offered 
their  services. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  salary  of  teachers  of  the  lower  grade  could  be 
amended  by  additional  pay  from  the  State  treasury ;  but  the  second  mis- 
take could  only  be  amended  by  the  legislattA^  The  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment, Mr.  von  Rnmelin,  took  this  step,  by  proposing  an  additional  act 
of  Nov.  6th,  1658,  in  which  he  changes  the  relative  salary  of  permanent 
and  temporary  teacher  greatly  in  favor  of  the  former ;  further  he  recom* 
mended  the  employmeat  of  Umaaktti  as  temporary  teachers,  and  fixed  (1m 
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minimum  of  a  teacher^B  salary  at  800  florins,  (the  higher  grades  825, 860, 
400  and  450  florins,)  that  of  a  tutor  at  180  florins  and  half  a  cord  of 
wood  ;  that  of  assistants  at  110  florins  and  5  bushels  of  spelt  He  lastly 
proposed  that  a  part  of  a  teacher^s  salary,  in  value  of  at  least  50  florins, 
should  be  paid  in  cereals  and  vegetables,  in  order  to  prevent  distress  in 
years  of  scarcity. 

But  even  these  amendments  to  the  law  of  1886  have  proved  to  be  inef- 
fective, and  king  Charles  caused  therefore  his  minister  von  Goither  to 
concert  with  the  legislature  (May  ^th,  1865,)  a  second  amendment,  by 
which  the  relative  salaries  of  the  temporary  and  permanent  teachers  were 
again  improved.  This  amendment  will  be  stated  more  in  detail  in  con- 
nection with  the  latest  legislative  acts  in  reference  to  public  schools,  in  a 
subsequent  chapter.  These  three  laws  are  general,  without  regard  to 
religious  creed,  and  are  fully  explained  in  the  ^*  motives  *'  of  the  govern- 
ment and  .the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Chamber.  They  may  be 
found  in  the  following  publication :  '*  The  law  on  public  schools  of  Sept 
29th,  1886,  with  the  amendments  and  additions  of  Nov.  6,  1858,  and 
May  ^Sth,  1865,  by  C.  Ulmer,  1865.*'  The  collection  of  laws  concerning 
public  schools  by  Eisenlohr,  embraces  the  period  from  1546  to  March 
1st,  1889,  and  gives  in  the  Introduction  an  instructive  review  of  the  de- 
velopment of  public  instruction  during  these  three  hundred  years.  Rich 
in  detail  of  the  past  and  present  time  is  the  edition  of  *'The  Law  con- 
cerning public  instruction  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  of  Sept  29th, 
1886,  by  Siiskind.''  Part  1, 1845 ;  PaH  II,  1860. 

The  circulars  and  decrees  dnce  1860  may  be  found  in  different  educa- 
tional publications,  vis. :  for  the  Evangelical  organization,  in  the  **  Week- 
ly publication  of  rector  Stock mcicr,*'  in  the  South-German  "School 
Messenger,"  by  Volter,  in  the  "  Public  School,"  by  L.  Hartmann  ;  also 
in  the  ^'  School  and  Teacher's  Almanac,'*  published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Evangelical  School  Teachers'  Association.  For  the  Catholic  organization 
in  "  Magazine  of  Pedagogy  and  Catholic  Weekly,"  by  Haug  in  Gemund, 
and  "  Quarterly  for  Education  and  Instruction,"  by  Straessle,  in  Neck- 
arsulm.  These  periodicals  give  also  instruction  concerning  the  views 
and  ideas  which  prevail  among  the  teachers.  More  detail  can  be  found 
in  the  "  Statistical  hand-books  of  the  Evangelical  schools,"  (Wieler,)  and 
in  the  ''  Catholic  Public  Schools,"  (Arand  and  Ulmer.)  The  Wurtemberg 
Annual  Register,  published  by  the  Royal  Statistical  and  Topographical 
Bureau,  contains  materials  also  for  this  branch  of  public-life.  Also  see 
'*  The  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg :  a  description  of  the  country,  the  people, 
and  the  State."  Stuttgard,  1868.  Nitzschke. 

IT.    OBNBBAL  PRTNOIPLEI  OF  OROAKIZATIOK  AND  ADMINISTBATTOK. 

The  obligation  to  attend  school  is  general,  and  extends  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  citizens  of  the  kingdom,  unless  tbey  receive  the  proper 
instruction  elsewhere.*  There  are  some  rare  cases  of  conscientious  re- 
sistance to  this  law  on  record.    Thus,  in  1808,  twenty-five  children 
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of  separatists  were  lodged  in  the  orphan  asylam  by  decree  of  gOYernment 
The  police  is  instructed  to  proceed  against  peddlers,  tramps,  Bohemians, 
who  cause  their  children  to  accompany  them ;  children  of  abandoned 
persons,  who  go  begging,  and  are  idle  instead  of  attending  school,  are 
either  lodged  in  an  asylum  for  abandoned  children,  or  are  taken  care  of 
in  one  of  the  many  institutions  established  by  private  charity.  There 
are,  then,  in  Wurtemberg  only  such  children  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
instruction  as  can  not  possibly  derive  any  advantage  from  their  attending 
school,  and  our  country  belongs,  therefore,  to  those  in  which  attendance 
at  school  is  carried  into  effect  as  regards  all  or  almost  all*  The  children 
of  this  country  are  even  obliged  to  attend  school  when  they  have  re- 
moved to  any  of  those  states  (Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Prussian  Hohenzol- 
lern,)  with  which  a  treaty  has  been  concluded.  There  are  also  laws 
against  truants,  the  local  school -inspectors  being  obliged  to  give  inform* 
ation  to  one  another  when  a  &mily  removes  from  one  place  to  another. 
Children  of  poor  families,  who  are  obliged  to  earn 'their  bread  as  servants, 
need  only  attend  school  twice  a  week;  but  this  permission  will  very 
likely  be*  withdrawn. 

The  obligation  to  attend  school  begins  for  both  boys  and  girls  with 
the  seventh,  and .  terminates  with  the  fourteenth  year.  Well  developed 
children  are  received  at  school *in  their  sixth  year ;  nor  can  pupils  be 
denied  the  privilege  of  staying  one  more  year,  after  the  expiration  of 
their  fourteenth  year,  in  order  to  complete  their  education.  If  a  child 
should  show  any  unusual  deficiencies,  its  obligation  to  attend  school  may 
be  prolonged  for  one  or  two  years  more.  A  discharge  fi-om  school  before 
the  fourteenth  year  requires  special  permission,  founded  on  urgent  family 
necessities,  physical  development,  particularly  &f  girls,  and  intellectual 
proficiency. 

The  discharge  from  school  coincides  mostly  with  the  confirmation  of 
the  Evangelical  and  the  first  communion  of  the  Catholic  pupils.  This  is  \ 
founded  on  a  popular  custom,  though  the  permission  to  be  admitted  to 
the  church  rites,  and  the  discharge  from  school,  can  not  be  determined  on 
firom  the  same  point  of  view,  nor  do  both  depend  on  the  same  depart- 
ment of  the  government 

The  boys  and  girls  are  not  altogether  relieved  of  their  obligation  to 
attend  school  after  their  discharge.  They  must  attend  Sunday-school  till 
they  have  attained  their  eighteenth  year,  from  which  obligation  only 
those  are  excused  who  either  go  to  a  higher  school,  or  to  a  Sunday  in- 
dustrial school,  or  receive  instruction  otherwise  satisfactory  to  the  local 
school-board.  The  obligation  to  attend  the  Church  Sunday-school  lasts, 
with  the  Evangelical  youths,  likewise  till  their  eighteenth  year ;  with 
those  of  the  Catholic  faith  a  few  years  longer.  The  punctual  attendance 
at  Sunday-school  can  not,  however,  be  enforced  with  the  same  rigor  as 
that  at  the  common  day-school ;  family  servants  and  laborers  change 
their  employers  in  the  larger  towns  frequently,  so  that  a  control  over 

*  See  Wuitembeiy  AoDual  Re^uterj  1865,  page  115. 
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them  18  very  diflBcuh;  but»  then,  more  oppoitanity  is  offered  to  them  tp 
continue  their  education  in  such  towi^  by  the  many  institutions  that  ai« 
accessible  to  theuL  Girls  living  in  towns  are  frequc^ntly  excused  from 
attendance  at  Sunday-school  one  or  two  years  before  the  legal  time  ha0 
expired.  In  the  country,  however,  the  government  can  carry  out  the 
law  without  <^po8ition,  as  the  old  people  consider  the  attendance  at 
school  of  unmarried  young  people  a  good  discipline,  and  therefore  favor 
it 

The  people  have  hitherto  not  doubted  the  right  of  the  government  to 
enforce  attendance  at  school,  and  are  not  likely  to  do  so  unless  the  public 
school  should  be,  very  imprudently,  secularized,  and  thus  be  prevented 
Irom  devoting  the  proper  time  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young. 
Although  the  obligation  to  receive  instruction  is  general  and  absolute, 
yet  there  is  no  absolute  compulsion  to  receive  it  at  the  public  schools, 
for  the  parents  have  the  undisputed  right  to  have  their  children  taught 
either  by  private  tutors  or  at  private  schools.  The  private  teacher, 
whose  instruction  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  that  of  the  public 
school,  must,  however,  have  obtained  the  certificate  of  competency  from 
the  State  department  of  education,  and  be  licensed  to  teach ;  his  pupils 
must  be  present  at  the  periodical  examinations  of  the  public  school ;  and 
the  local  school  authorities  alone  can  diseide  whether  the  puj^ils  are  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  be  excused  from  further  private  instruction.  Private 
schools,  intended  to  take  the  place  of  public  schools,  must  have  o1>tained 
the  license  of  tike  department  of  education,  and  are  not  allowed  to  em- 
ploy other  teachers  than  those  of  whose  competency  and  moral  worth 
the  department  has  convinced  itselC  Such  educational  establishments 
are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  school  authorities  in  regard  to  the 
general  plan  of  instruction,  discipline,  and  conduct  of  the  teachers ;  a 
license  can  be  withdrawn  as  a  consequence  of  obstinate  disobedience  to 
the  rulings  of  the  superintending  authorities. 

It  follows  from  these  observations,  that  the  general  obligation  to  obtain 
instruction  is  modified  by  the  rights  of  the  parents,  limited  so  much  as 
to  prevent  abuse.  The  State  requires  of  every  inhabitant  a  certain 
measure  of  intellectual  education ;  she  provides  every  where  for  the 
proper  institutions  to  obtain  it,  but  she  does  not  compel  a  youth  to  re- 
ceive that  education  at  the  public  institution,  whenever  the  object  can  be 
safely  reached  by  other  means.  Attempts  have  been  made  not  only  to 
establish  the  obligation  to  obtain  proper  instruction,  but  also  to  obtain  it 
at  the  public  schools  alone ;  these  attempts  were  made  by  those  who  con- 
sider all  education  of  the  people  to  be  founded  on  public  instruction,  and 
who  wished  to  render  the  school  a  domain  of  the  public  teachers. 

The  obligation  to  establish  and  to  support  public  schools  rests  with 
the  Communities.  Every  place  which  constitutes  a  community  is  legally 
bound  to  maintain  one,  or,  if  necessary,  more  schools,  (the  legal  maximum 
of  pupils  is  ninety  to  one  teacher.)  A  place  which  constitutes  part  of  a 
oommi^nity,  but  is  inhabited  by  at  least  thirty  families,  must^  as  a  rule, 
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€«Ub1ish'  a  school ;  it  may,  however,  establish  a  '^  distriGiHMshool  ^'  jointly 
with  a  neighboring  place»  the  distance  from  which  is  not  greater  than 
one  hour^s  walk.  Neighboring  places  of  less  than  thirty  families  each, 
establish  jointly  a  school,  called  "disUict-school;"  if,  however,  the  dis- 
tance between  them  should  be  more  than  one  bourns  walk,  or  if  the  way 
should  endanger  the  life  or  health  of  the  scholars,  separate  schools  may 
be  ordered  to  be  established^  though  there  be  only  fifteen  resident  iami* 
lies. 

The  expenses  of  •public  schools,  unless  provided  for  by  special  reye* 
nuea  pr  by  legal  titles,  must  be  defrayed  by  the  community,  which  may 
levy  a  tax  for  that  purpose  equally  on  the  inhabitants)  without  regard  to 
denominations.  The  special  revenues  are  derived  either  from  local  edu* 
cational  foundations  or  from  receipts  for  educational  purposes  only. 
Thus  the  treasury  of  the  community  that  has  to  pi^  the  salaries,  col* 
leots  the  tuition  fees  of  the  day -scholars,  whilst  the  Bchod-fund,  which 
has  to  pay  the  expenses  for  apparatus,  Ac.,  and  which  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  local  school-board,  receives  annually  six  kreutflsers  for  each  weekly 
and  Sunday  scholar,  also  the  collection  at  church  on  confirmation  and 
first  communion  day,  the  fines  paid  for  absences  from  school,  and  the 
surplus  arising  from  vacancies,  after  deducting  the  expenses  for  substi- 
tutes. The  amount  of  tuition  fee  originaHy  depended  on  custom ;  yet 
in  communities  which  defitiy  the  school  expenses  by  taxation,  a  school- 
tax  of  from  forty-eight  kreutzers  to  one  florin,  twelve  kreuUsers,  accord- 
ing to  the  population,  tntut  be  levied,  but  may  be  inereased  by  vote  of 
the  council  and  permission  of  the  district  government  The  children  of 
teachers  pay  ho  fees ;  the  children  of  indigent  parents^  particularly  when 
more  than  one  child  of  such  a  family  attends  school,  may  bo  wholly  or 
partly  excused  from  payment,  according  to  the  finding  of  the  local  school- 
board.  The  parish  as  such,  irrespective  of  the  denominational  school 
voluntarily  established,  participates  in  defraying  the  ex|>enses  of  educa- 
tion, because  there  are  teachers  who  derive  pari  of  tlieir  income  from 
remunerations  for  particular  services  in  church,  as  sacristans,  cantors  or 
organists.  Owners  of  landed  property,  corporationSi  and' private  indi- 
viduals, who  by  ancient  laws  were  bound  to  certain  observances,  are 
relieved  of  them  since  the  legislation  of  1849  and  1865,  by  paying  a 
moderate  sum  of  money  as  an  equivalent;  their  former  obligations 
(schoolbouse  building  and  repair,)  have  since  passed  over  to  the  commu- 
nities, or  (salaries)  to  the  State.  The  latter  is  moreover  obliged  by  the 
school-law  of  1886  to  contribute  toward  teachers*  salaries  and  the  build- 
ing of  schoolhouses  in  those  places  which  are  unable  to  raise  the  money. 

The  expenses  of  the  district-schools  are  borne  by  the  families  of  those 
places  that  have  established  them,  in  proportion  to  their  number.  Many 
objections  have  been  raised  against  this  law,  because  it  weighs  much 
more  heavily  on  a  place  with  many  families  with  small  means  than  on 
another  with  few  wealthy  fiimilies.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  it  has  been 
hitherto  impossible  to  find  out  a  juster  method  of  distributing^ taxation; 
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on  the  other  hand,  such  places  adjust  either  the  matter  among  them- 
selves in  a  satisfactory  manner,  or  the  State  comes  to  the  assistance  of 
the  sufferers. 

The  public  schools,  by  their  general  character  and  the  general  obliga- 
tion to  attend  them,  appear  to  be  institutions  of  the  community ;  but 
they  have  preserved,  at  the  same  time,  their  historical  character  of  de- 
n om i national  schools.  For  the  denomination  that  consti tu  tes  the  minority 
in  a  place  legally  determines  the  denomination  of  the  teacher  to  be 
epiployed,  of  the  inspecting  officers,  of  the  text-books,  and  even  of  the 
method  of  instruction,  so  far  as  the  denomination  is  concerned,  though 
proper  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  pupils  of  other  denominations.  Again, 
the  minority  may  legally  claim  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
public  school  of  its  denomination  by  the  community,  provided  it  consist 
of  at  least  sixty  fiimiHes,  who  pay  personal  taxes  as  citizens  or  landed 
proprietors  or  manufacturers ;  a  condition  which  was  natural  under  the 
former  principles  of  taxation,  but  which  does  not  appear  justifiable  since 
a  tax  on  income  from  professional  occupation  or  investment  of  capital 
has  been  introduced.  The  minority  may  further  claim  the  legal  right  to 
establish,  at  their  own  expense,  a  denominational  school  either  for  them- 
selves or  jointly  with  members  of  the  same  denomination  in  a  neighbor- 
ing place.  The  denominational  character  is  lastly  clearly  expressed  by 
the  law  stating  that  in  places  where  there  are  schools  for  the  different 
denominations,  the  children  shall  attend  the  school  of  their  parents* 
denomination ; — a  law  which,  however,  is  not  applied  to  those  schools 
which  aim  higher  than  the  common  public  school.  The  obligation  to 
attend  the  denominational  school  has,  however,  a  more  limited  applica- 
tion than  the  general  obligation ;  for  if  there  be  no  school  for  the  minor- 
ity, the  parents  are  authorized  either  to  send  their  children  to  the  public 
school  of  the  place  where  they  reside,  or  to  a  neighboring  school  of  their 
own  denomination,  and  that  right  is  also  preserved  to  these  members,  if 
the  district-school  should  be  nearer  than  any  public  school  of  their  own 
denomination. 

The  peculiar  position  held  by  the  Jewish  schools  will  be  later  explained. 

The  organization  of  the  State  department  of  education  bears  the  same 
mixed  secular  and  ecclesiastical  character  as  the  school  itselC  The  latter, 
being  legally  a  State  institution,  a&  is  particularly  emphasized  in  the  law 
of  1836,  it  is  subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  mixed  department 
of  ecclesiastical  and  school  affairs;  the  legislature,  itself  without  any 
denominational  character,  makes  the  laws  regulating  the  attendance  at 
school,  teachers'  salaries,  method  of  instruction,  superintendence,  and 
administration.  The  State  assists  the  schools  with  increasing  liberality. 
But  the  central  administration  of  public  education  is  divided  according 
to  denominations.  The  Catholic  ecclesiastical  boards-composed  of  cler- 
ical and  lay  officers,  and  representing  the  supremacy  of  the  State  over 
the  Catholic  Church — ^has  been  made,  at  the  same  time,  the  Catholic 
central  school-board,  increasing  the  number  of  its  members  by  one  lay- 
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man,  who  has  been  educated  as  a  teacher.  Yet  the  superintendence 
over  the  religious  instruction  at  the  public  schools  and  all  other  public 
and  private  educational  institutions,  as  well  as  the  selection  of  catechisms 
and  religious  text-books,  is  vested  in  the  bishop.  The  Evangelical  con- 
sistory has  the  undivided  control  over  the  Evangelical  schools  and  the 
Evangelical  church  ;  the  number  of  its  members  having,  of  late,  been 
increased  by  two  counselors  of  public  education.  These  two  central 
boards  have  the  joint  superintendence  over  all  school  officials,  the  sem- 
inaries for  teachers,  all  other  establishments  connected  with  schools,  the 
proper  repair  of  school- houses,  the  donations,  nominations,  and  appoint- 
ments of  teachers,  and  the  whole  system  of  public  instruction — without 
interfering  with  the  episcopal  privileges  in  Catholic  schools.  Both  boards 
send  delegates  throughout  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  information  about  the  condition  of  the  schools,  otherwise  obtained 
by  regular  reports.  The  six  general  church  superintendents  are  also 
members  of  the  Evangelical  branch  of  the  department,  who,  as  delegates 
of  the  consistory,  superintend  the  teachers  and  ministers  of  their  district, 
visit  the  schools,  collect  the  reports  on  school  visitations  made  by  the 
district  school  superintendents,  and  report  once  a  year  to  the  consistory 
on  the  condition  of  the  schools.  In  each  district,  active  ministers  are 
rovocably  appointed  as  school  superintendents.  The  deacons  were,  until 
recently,  appointed  as  Evangelical  superintendents ;  the  respect  for  their 
position  in  the  church  has  frequently  induced  the  parishioners  to  do 
something  for  the  schools ;  but,  at  present,  the  offices  of  deacon  and 
school  superintendent  are  no  longer  vested  in  one  person,  which  renders 
it  possible  to  employ  younger  men,  more  able  to  keep  up  witli  the  riipid 
pr(^p*ess  of  education. 

The  district  inspectors,  to  whom  are  subordinate  not  only  the  teachers 
but  also  the  ministers  as  local  school  inspectors,  are  the  organs  of  the 
State  department  of  education  in  every  thing  relating  to  schools ;  they 
are  bound  to  visit  all  schools  of  their  district — ^the  Catholics  once  a  year, 
the  Evangelicals  once  in  two  years — to  assist  in  the  continued  education 
of  the  teachers  by  teachers'  conferences,  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
proper  education  of  candidates  for  the  position  as  teachers,  and  to  assist 
and  advise  the  younger  assistants.  The  Amtmann  (magistrate)  and  the 
school  inspector  compose  the  schooNboard  for  the  district,  superintend 
the  condition  of  schools,  the  attendance,  the  school-funds,  the  salaries,  the 
school -houses ;  they  investigate  and  report  on  the  serious  offenses  of 
teachers,  whilst  they  may  punish  minor  offenses  by  reprimands. 

The  special  and  technical  local  superintendence  of  schools  is  the  duty 
of  the  minister  of  the  denomination  to  which  the  schoolmaster  belongs  ; 
if  there  be  several  ministers,  one  of  them  will  be  appointed  by  the  State 
department.  He  has  to  enforce  the  strict  observance  of  the  laws,  to 
watch  the  faithful  attendance  to  their  duties  and  the  conduct  of  the 
teachers,  and  is  bound  to  visit  the  schools  twice  a  week  officially,  as  well 
as  to  give  the  religious  instruction.     When,  however,  there  are  many 
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schools,  the  State  department  will  appoint  a  nniiiber  of  teachers  as  ^^iiH 
specting  teachers,"  who  share  the  labors  of  superiuteoding  the  schools 
with  the  minister.  When  a  school  consists  of  several  dasses,  teachers* 
conferences  .are  regularl}'  held,  the  inspector  presiding.  Their  object  is 
to  regulate  the  plan  and  method  of  studies  and  discipline,  and  to  diseoas 
all  suggestions  which  tend  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  The 
intention  in  instituting  these  confierences  is,  to  complete  the  local  ini^iec* 
tion,  to  produce  more  unity  and  regolarity  in  the  course  of  studies,  and, 
lastly,  to  allow  the  teachers  a  direct  participation  in  tlic  inspection.  For 
it  is  encouraging  to  well  educated  and  able  teacher.^,  and  most  prodnoe 
fkvorable  resulte  for  the  school,  whoo  they  share  in  its  admin istratioo. 
On  the  other  hand,  ihe  most  recent  legislation  has  not  been  wilting  to 
excuse  the  clergymen  firom  thdr  duty  of  inspecting  the  schools ;  (ha 
country,  which  has  liberally  provided  for  and  educated  the  theologians 
of  both  denominations  firom  their  fourteenth  year  to  the  time  when  they 
enter  the  service  of  the  church,  has  a  well  earned  right  to  expect  that 
they  should  assist  the  young  by  their  thorough  studies  of  humanisticSi 
mathematics  and  exact  sciences,  and  that  they  should  complete  what 
the  teachers  leave  undone,  or  support  them  by  their  authority.  Though 
our  legislation  acknowledges  no  right  of  the  clergy  to  inspect  the  scho<ri8| 
it  claims  their  services  in  the  intellectual  and  religious  branches  of 
school  labors. 

There  is  organised  in  each  community,  moi*eover,  a  local  school-board 
— the  church  convention — consisting  of  all  the  ministers,  the  mayor  or 
bailiff,  the  administrator  of  the  donation  funds,  and  some  members  of 
the  town-council,  to  whom  is  added  the  schoolmasttr  (or  if  there  bs 
many,  three  of  them  at  most)  and  as  many  citizens  of  the  community  as 
there  are  teachers,  elected  by  the  fathers  and  guardians  of  all  the  children 
attending  school.  All  these  members  have  now  the  right  of  casting  their 
votes,  whilst,  formerly,  the  teachers  were  only  permitted  to  offer  their 
opinions.  The  right  of  election,  established  by  the  law  of  1665,  hasi 
however,  nowhere  been  carried  into  effect,  which  might  be  considered  ts 
be  a  mark  of  confidence,  if  it  were  not,  perhaps,  a  mark  of  indifference^ 
shown  also  in  town  elections.  It  is  the  duty  of  that  board  to  see  to  the 
execution  of  the  school  lj|ws  and  regulations ;  in  general,  to  promote  tha 
interests  of  the  school,  to  enforce  regular  attendance  at  school,  to  ba 
present  during  examinations,  to  prepare  new  and  necessary  arrange- 
ments, and  to  administer  the  school  funds.  The  board  is  entitled  ts 
exhort  and  to  reprimand  teachers  for  neglect  of  duty  or  improper  con- 
duct, and  is  obliged  to  assist  them  in  every  way,  particularly  in  the 
enforcement  of  discipline,  in  cases  of  dispute  about  salary  and  their 
legal  dwelling.  The  board  shall  also  mediate  between  teachers,  and 
between  them  and  the  parents  in  cases  of  conflicts- and  complaints.  The 
clergyman  highest  in  rank  and  the  mayor  preside  at  the  meetings 
jointly  ;  in  eases  of  discipline  the  latter  alone,  when  the  clergymen  are 
not  allowed  to  vote. 
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The  local  school-boards  and  the  school-inspectors  are  subordinate  to 
the  local  police-board,  to  the  district  sdiool-inspector,  and  to  the  goven^ 
ment  of  the  district,  in  all  matters  conc^Ding  the  school. 

When  children  belong  to  a  denoniination  different  from  that  of  the 
school  attended  by  them,  the  local  minister  of  their  denomination  has  no 
power  over  them ;  yet  he  may  oommanicate  his  observations  to  the  local 
school-board,  and,  if  necessary,  to  the  department. 

Jewisli  children,  whose  attendance  at  school  was  first  regulated  ia 
1825,  must  go  to  the  Christian  school,  when  there  is  none  of  their  own 
creed.  The  Hebrew  &cho<d  children  are  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
local  minister  of  the  dominating  Christian  denomination,  and,  therefore, 
also  to  that  of  the  district  board  and  State  department,  to  whom  the 
minister  is  sultordinate.  One  portion  of  these  schools  is,  therefore,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Evangelical  consistory,  the  other  to  the  Catholic  ecclesi- 
astical boaixl.  There  were,  according  to  the  census  of  1865,  fourteen 
Jewish  common  schools  and  twenty-three  private  schools ;  of  the  former 
seven,  of  the  latter  seventeen,  were  under  the  consistory ;  the  others 
under  the  ecclesiastical  board.  The  inspection  concerning  the  conduct 
of  the  teachers,  punishment  for  truancy,  the  periodical  visitations,  and 
the  economical  administration,  is  regulated  by  the  Christian  minister, 
the  mayor,  the  elected  members  •of  the  Israelite  community,  and,  if  a 
rabbi  be  resident,  by  him  also.  The  latter  has  to  satisfy  himself  of 
the  condition  of  the  religious  instruction  by  examination,  and  to  report 

to  his  church  authority  thereon. 

■ 

m.    STATISTICAL  REMARKS. 

The  latest  census,  of  May  dOth,  1865,  contains  the  following  table  con- 
.cerning  children  attending  the  week-day  schools : 

a,  of  the  Evangelical  denomination, 159,482 

&,  "    "    Catholic  "  69,820 

c,   "    "    Israelite  "  1,538 

d^  *'    **    other  denominations, 372 

In  all 230,712 

Now  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted,  Dec.  4lh,  1864,  to  1,862,- 
744,  and  Dec.  4th,  1865,  to  1,872,032  ;  average,  1,867,384.  There  were, 
therefore,  of  school  children,  12.85  per  cent  of  the  population,*  or  in- 
creased by  the  9,196  scholars  of  schools  of  a  higher  class,  12.8  per  cent. 
This  must  appear  a  small  number  compared  with  o'her  German  states, 
€,  g.  with  Hanover,  where  there  were  1 6  per  cent*  An  explanation  may 
be  found  in  the  great  mortality  of  children,  in  the  emigration  of  so  many 
persons  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  law  of  1858, 
according  to  which  the  obligation  to  attend  school  begins  with  the  sev- 
enth year,  (in  1855  there  were  290,448  pupils  in  public  common  schools, 
and  10,000  in  Latin  and  Real  schools,  t.  e.  17.7  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 

•  WiirtMibeff  Annak,  1805,  p.  114. 
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lation,)  for  the  number  of  children  that  do  not  lUtend  school  is  very  small, 
and  is  confined  to  those  who  are  from  physical  causes  prevented,  or  who 
receive  instruction  by  private  tuition. 

The  ratio  of  schools  consisting  of  one  class  to  those  of  several  classes, 
and  the  number  of  classes  of  the  latter,  is  variable,  because  want  of 
teachers  or  money  may  cause  the  schools  to  change  their  divisions  in 
classes  into  sections  of  one  class.  Of  the  1,834  Evangelical  schools, 
more  than  one-half  have  but  one  class,  more  than  one-third  two  classes, 
about  one-tenth  three  classes,  and  about  one  twenty-sixth  four  classes. 
Of  797  Catholic  schools,  more  than  five-eighths  have  but  one  clasK,  more 
than  one-fourth  two  classes,  about  one-sixteenth  three  classes,  and  about 
one  fifly-third  four  classes.  This  should  not  be  overlooked,  when  judg- 
ing of  the  task  to  be  performed  by  our  public  schools. 

There  were  in  1868,  (Jan.  Ist,)  3,645  teachers,  (2,457  Evangelical,  1,188 
Catholic,)  viz. :  2,721  schoolmasters,  (1,806  Evangelical,  915  CAlholic,) 
276  teachers,  (192  Evangelical,  83  Catholic,)  649  assistants,  (459  Evan- 
gelical, 190  Catholic.)  The  ratio  of  permanent  to  provisional  teachers  is 
nearly  as  three  to  one,  which  shows  an  improvement  on  that  before  the 
legislation  of  1858  and  1865.  The  number  of  permanently  appointed 
teachers  (schoolmasters)  in  1867,  (Jan.  1st,)  was  2,590;  the  number  of 
the  not  definitely  appointed  teachers,  assistants,  and  substitutes,  was 
1,094,  among  whom  were  44  female  teachers,  (24  Evangelical,  20  Cath- 
olic.) On  an  average  there  is  1  teacher  to  67  pupils  and  to  515  inhab- 
itants. 

The  number  of  school-districts  is  variable  and  amounts  at  present  to 
92,  (54  Evangelical,  88  Catholic  ;)  there  are  still  20  Evangelical  districts 
in  which  the  superintendence  of  both  church  and  school  is  vested  in  the 
deacon.  The  number  of  Evangelical  schools  of  one  district  varies  be- 
tween 4  and  51,  of  Catholic  schools  between  11  and  88;  of  Evangelical 
teachers  between  12  and  70,  of  Catholic  teachers  between  17  and  48. 
On  an  average,  there  are  23  schools  and  40  teachers  to  one  district  The 
public  schools  foe  all  pupils  from  their  seventh  to  their  fourti^enth  year 
arc  day-schools  ;  Sunday-schools,  established  in  other  countries  for  chil- 
dren who  are  employed  in  factories,  &c,,  during  the  week,  are  not  known 
to  the  WurtembcTg  law.  There  are  a  few  schools,  called  poor  schools, 
as  in  Ulm,  in  which  children  of  both  sexes  of  that  class  receive  instruc- 
tion during  two  hours  every  week  day  and  Sunday.  A  few  factory 
schools  are  established  at  places  where  a  large  number  of  children  are 
employed  as  laborers;  the  local  school  authorities  make  in  such  cases  an 
arrangement  which  satisfies  the  considerations  due  to  instruction,  to 
health,  and  to  the  exigencies  of  factory  labor.  Such  schools  are  estab- 
li.<:hed  in  Altenstedt  lind  Reechen  ;  they  are  patterns  of  organization  and 
success.  The  school-authorities  of  places  where  school -children  are 
employed  in  factories,  are  bound  to  superintend  them  strictly,  and  to 
rei>ort  every  year  on  the  number  of  children  thus  employed,  their  age, 
and  the  number  of  hours  they  are  daily  employed  in  the  factor}'  and  at 
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school.  Art  44  of  the  law  passed  Feb.  12th,  1862,  says:  "The  em- 
ployment of  children  and  youth,  not  yet  eighteen  years  old,  in  factories, 
must  not  interfere  with  their  going  to  church  and  school,  and  must  not 
endanger  their  health,  physical  development,  and  religiou.s  and  moral 
education."  These  restrictions  are  commanded  by  humanity,  and  by  the 
consideration  that  industrial  establishments  are  better  served  by  young 
persons*  physically  and  intellectually  well  developed,  than  by  those  whose 
working  power  has  been  prematurely  exhausted.  There  are,  however, 
.  comparatively  few  families  in  the  country  that  wholly  depend  on  factory 
labor;  many  young  persons,  particularly  girls,  work  till  they  have 
reached  a  certain  age,  in  factories,  and  then  devote  themselves  to  field  or 
domestic  labor.  Experience  has  taught  that  the  attention  and  punctual- 
ity required  in  factories  favorably  influence  the  studies  of  the  young 
persons. 

The  public  schools  in  town  and  country  are  not  essentially  different 
Some  large  towns,  asUlm  and  Stuttgard,  and  recently  also  smaller  towns 
and  even  villages,  have,  separated  from  their  common  public  schools, 
others,  called  '*  Intermediate  Schools,*'  in  which  both  the  number  of  daily 
lessons  and  the  extent  of  studies  (some  even  embrace  French)  are  in- 
creased. There  were  19  of  them  (17  Evangelical,  2  Catholic,)  in  opera- 
tion in  1865.  Other  schools  allow  extra  lessons  in  drawing,  &c.^  for  the 
benefit  of  the  more  advanced  and  intelligent  There  being  in  Wurtem- 
berg  no  town,  hardly  a  borough,  in  which  the  industrious  boys  have  not 
ofiered  to  them  a  school  in  which  they  can  study  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
and  the  sciences,  the  public  schools  in  towns  will  be  mostly  attended  by 
boys  of  a  class  of  the  population  which  is  on,  or  even  below,  a  level 
with  those  of  villages ;  the  labor  of  the  teachers  to  raise  these  schools  to 
a  desirable  degree  of  proficiency,  must  therefore  be  the  more  arduous 
and  deserving  of  thanks.  Most  girl-schools,  in  toitnis,  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, attended  by  children  of  all  classes  of  the  population,  though  the 
conviction  grows  more  and  more  general,  that  the  standard  of  education 
of  the  girls  should  correspond  to  that  of  the  boys. 

'  More  important  than  the  difference  of  town  and  country,  is  the  num- 
ber and  age  of  the  pupils  in  charge  of  one  teacher.  The  law  allows  90 
scholars  to  1  teacher;  that  number  may,  however,  rise  to  120  when 
there  is  but  one  teacher  employed,  and  to  180  when  there  are  2  or  more ; 
instruction  is  then  given  in  different  sections  and  at  different  hours. 
This  instruction  by  sections  is  a  role  in  those  schools  which  embrace  the 
whole  course  of  instruction,  and  are  attended  by  more  than  60  pupil& 
It  is  not  unusual  that  the  more  wealthy  communities  employ  more 
teachers  than  required  by  law,  but  others  resort  to  the  instruction  by 
sections  to  avoid  expenses  which  would  be  incurred  not  only  by  the 
necessity  of  paying  the  salary  of  an  additional  teacher,  but  also  of  pro- 
Tiding  for  him  lodging,  which  is  frequently  very  difficult  There  were, 
Jan.  1st,  1867,  558  teachers  (464  Evangelical,  89  Catholic,)  who  taught 
by  sections.    This  numerical  disproportion  of  the  two  denominations, 
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and  some  other  circumstaaceB)  brought  to  light  by  the  school  statisties, 
are  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Evangelical  population  lives  mostly 
together  in  large  cooimunities,  whilst  the  Catholic  population  forms  a 
greater  number  of  .small  communities,  with  a  small  population  and  few 
pupils. 

Of  voluntary  denominational  schools  there  were,  in  1868,  8  Evangel* 
leal,  0  Catholic,  23  Israelite ;  together  40. 

The  Sunday-schools,  into  which  the  scholars  pass  after  being  dis- 
charged from  the  common  schools,  and  in  which  thoy  remain  until  they 
have  attained  their  eighteenth  year,  are  intended  for  further  instruction 
in  those  branches  of  study  which  find  a  particular  application  in  prac- 
tical life.  But,  in  reality,  they  barely  suffice  to  prevent  young  persons 
who  work  hard  day  by  day,  from  forgetting  what  they  have  learned  at 
school.  Nor  can  there  be  much  more  expected  of  an  institution  which 
offers  but  one  hour  every  Sunday  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  «nd 
even  but  one  hour  every  other  Sunday,  when  not  more  than  one  teacher 
can  be  employed,  as  the  sexes  are  taught  separately.  The  law  of  1868 
must,  therefore,  be  considered  a  progress ;  it  confers  the  power  on  the 
communities  to  establish  obligatory  evening-schools  for  the  male  pupils 
during  the  winter,  in  place  of  the  Sunday-schools ;  they  have  been  well 
attended.  There  were  285  Evangelical  and  118  Catholic — in  all  358 
evening-schools  in  operation  in  1865.  Other  communities,  however,  con- 
sidered a  different  plan  more  advantageous,  viz.,  a  combination  of  both, 
making  the  attendance  at  the  former  obligatory  and  at  the  latter  volun- 
tary; Of  that  class  there  were  287  Evangelical  and  51  Catholic — in  all 
838  schools.  The  whole  number  of  evening-schools  amounted  therefore 
to  522  Evangelical  and  169  Catholic— in  all,  to  691.  Sul^ects  of  in- 
struction are,  besides  all  those  of  th'e  conunon  schools,  history,  geeg- 
raphy,  natural  philosophy,  geometry,  drawing,  and  lastly  agriculture  in 
275  of  them.  Persons  who  are  no  longer  obliged  to  attend  these  schools 
may  and  do  take  advantage  of  the  instruction  offered  by  them.  The 
exercises  at  the  regular  schools  appear,  however,  to  be  more  effective, 
because  the  instruction  given  by  lectures — the  ^stem  adopted  in  even- 
ing schools — ^requires  a  more  thoroughly  prepared  audience  than  that 
which  assembles  in  these  schools. 

Another  step  forward  is  the  instruction  in  Drawing  offered  to  young, 
unmarried  persons.  This  branch  of  education  has  long  been  under* 
valued,  but  finds  now,  with  authorities,  parents,  and  pupils  of  both  sexee, 
so  much  favor,  that  it  is  taught  even  in  some  village  schools,  whilst  r^- 
ular,  though  not  obligatory,  instruction  is  given  in  all  the  schools  in  cities 
and  those  villages  where  factories  are  established. 

Industrial  Schools  are  in  many  places  connected  with  the  public 
schools.  Their  number  increases  with  the  number  of  trained  female 
teachers.     There  were,  Jan.  1st,  1867: 

946  Evangelical  schools  of  this  class,  with  82,992  girls  and  977  boys. 

604  Catholic  "  "  «        "     17,544     "     **     644    " 
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In  ft]],  tliere  were  1,450  IndustriU  schools,  with  62,157  pupils,  vi&, 
50,536  girls  and  1,621  boys. 

The  number  of  lessons  given  durmg  the  year  in  those  industrial 
schools  which  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Evangelical  consis- 
tory, amounted  to  187,246,  t.  «.  lor  1  school  198  during  the  year,  or  4 
hours  a  week  ;  and  of  those  which  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  board,  79^445,  i.  e,  for  1  school  158  during  the 
yoar,  or  3  hours  a  week.  The  1,210  female  teachers  of  the  former  re- 
ceived together  a  remuneration  amounting  to  20,913  florins,  or  17  florins 
17  kreutzcrs  each ;  the  561  female  and  7  male  teachers  of  the  latter  re- 
ceived together  %  remuneration  of  10,048  florins,  or  17  florins  40  kreut- 
zero  each.  The  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils  was  1  to  80.  The 
expenses  for  rewards,  working  materials,  fuel,  ^c^  amounted  in  the 
Evangelical  schools  to  82,968  florins  51  kreutxers,  or  84  florins  51  kreut- 
sera  for  each ;  in  the  Catholic  schools  to  15,485  florins  6  kreutzers,  or  30 
florins  45  kreutzers  for  each.  The  whole  expenses  during  the  year 
amounted  to  48,458  florins  21  kreutsers,  of  which  the  government  paid 
11,120  florins. 

This  appears  to  be  the  prop^  place  to  mention  all  those  estaUishments 
which  have  relation  to  the  public  schools. 

Firstly,  such^are  those  which  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  public  schools 
tidcing  charge  of  the  small  children,  {Eleinhinderpjlege,)  They  have 
been  in  existence  during  the  kfit  forty  years,  and  numbered  142,  with 
8,958  ehildi*en,  in  1866.  Their  objects  are,  to  keep  the  children  from  the 
temptations  and  dangers  of  the  street,  to  occupy  them  with  appropriate 
exercises  and  gamea,  and  to  plant  good  scSeds  in  the  tender  heart  The 
chHdrcn  come  to  these  sdux^s  when  three  or  four  years  old,  and  remain 
there  until  they  can  be  admitted  to  the  public  school.  The  teachers  of 
these  establishments  are  carefully  tmined  in  Waiblingen,  which  training 
school  was  founded  in  1857,  and  is  supported  by  the  central  board  of 
the  charitable  association.*  The  schools  themitelves  are  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  by  tuition-fees  of  the  wealthy,  and' contributions 
of  the  State  departiAent,  which  liberally  provided  for  them  when  they 
were  first  established. 

Secondly,  there  must  be  mentioned  those  institotions  in  which  the 
youth  receive  additional  instruction  with  a  view  to  practical  life,  the 
more  so  as  they  are  also  open  to  all  the  former  pupils  of  public  schools. 
They  are  so  well  patronized  by  the  latter,  that  70  per  cent  of  the  ap- 
prentices have  received  instruction  in  them.  Such  are  the  Industrial 
Schools  of  Improvemeatt  which  were  distributed  in  1866  to  1867  as  foV 
lows: 

1.  Towns  in  whidi,  on  Sundays  and  on  woek*day  evenings,  instruction 
is  given  in  industrial  and  mercantile  branches,  and  in  which  there  is  a 
daily  school  of  design.f    There  are  four  of  them,  viz.,  Stuttgard,  Ulm, 

*  Bee  **  Schoob  for  SmaD  Cbildrea,  *e.,  in  WurtembMf ."  bj  LoSnfer.   Stattgnrd,  I^GS. 
tTbe  official  article  on  imtnietioa  in  Diawinf  in  Uie  IiMliutrial  School*  of  InproTaneot,  in  Uie 
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Heilbron,  and  Rcutlingen,  with  1,394  scholars  below  and  719  above  17 
years  of  age  ;  in  all,  2,113  scholai-s,  of  whom  126  are  girls. 

2.  Towns  In  which  the  ordinary  instruction  is  given  on  Sundays  and 
on  week  day  evenings,  with  drawing  school ;  there  are  eleven  of  them, 
with  1,219  scholars  below  and  296  above  17  years  ;  in  all,  1,514  schol- 
ars, of  whom  96  are  girls. 

3.  Towns  in  which  the  ordinary  instruction  is  given  on  Sundays  and 
on  week-day  evenings,  without  drawing-schools ;  there  are  eighty-seven 
of  them,  with  3,398  scholars  below  and  722  above  17  years;  in  all, 
4,120  scholars. 

4.  Towns  with  ordinary  evening-schools  and  no  Sunday-school ;  there 
are  seven  of  them,  with  187  scholars  below  and  80  above  17  years; 
in  all,  167  scholars. 

6.  Places  in  which  instruction  in  no  other  branch  but  draiwing  is 
given  ;  there  are  thirteen  of  them,  with  218  scholars  below  and  36  above 
17  years ;  in  all,  254  scholars. 

In  these  122  places,  additional  instruction  is  therefore  given  to  6,366 
scholars  below  and  1,802  above  17  years;  in  all  to  8,168  scholars, 
t.  €,  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  at  those  schools  amounted,  in  the 
year  mentioned  above,  to  451.  There  are  27  different  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, viz. :  Arithmetic,  4,265  scholars ;  German,  4,041 ;  free-hand  draw- 
ing, 3,809;  geometrical  drawing,  2,082;  machine,  architectural,  &c., 
drawing,  1,394;  book-keeping,  1,229;  plane  geometry,  895;  modeling, 
517;  mensuration- and  practical  mathematics,  500 ;  natural  philosophy, 
451 ;  French,  360 ;  calligraphy,  851 ;  mercantile  arithmetic,  265 ;  de- 
scriptive geometry,  289 ;  English,  204 ;  geography,  142 ;  chemistry, 
130 ;  mechanics,  96 ;  mercantile  correspondence,  81 ;  mercantile  laws, 
75  ;  German  literature,  60 ;  engraving,  89  ;  French  correi>pondence,  18 ; 
counting -house  business,  15;  Italian,  14. 

The  instruction  wa«  given  gratis  in  42  places ;  in  the  other  places  a 
tuition-fee  was  paid  amounting  to  from  24  kreutzers  to  1  florin  80  kreut- 
zers  per  annum.  These  fees  cover  the  expenses  of  fuel  and  light ;  of 
the  surplus  the  government  pays  one-half  of  the  teachers*  remuneration, 
and  in  smaller  schools  for  the  school  apparatus.  But  not  all  the  commu- 
nities accept  government  assistance.  The  whole  assistance  paid  by  the 
government  amounted  to  26,505  florins  80  kreutzers,  in  sums  of  from  20 
to  3,742  florins.  The  amount  of  State  assistance  depends  on  the  greater 
or  less  number  of  branches  of  instruction,  the  necessity  of  procuring 
apparatus,  and  the  need  of  the  community.  The  industrial  schools  of 
improvement  sent,  in  1867,  collectively  some  drawings  and  models  to  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  and  had  a  gold  and  a  silver  medal  awarded  to  them. 
They  had  received  before,  in  1865,  honorable  acknowledgment  at  the 

Extra  of. the  "BUatMnaeifer**  of  Maj  99d,  1968,  cootaim  ample  and  official  coromunieatiom, 
cauaeH  by  many  inquirioi  of  foreign  goveromenta  about  inttnietioa  in  dmwing  at  the  puUie,  real, 
and  inpruveroeul  Mbooh. 
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World*s  Exhibition  in  London,  among  other  industrial  schools  and  estab- 
lishments of  a  Kimilar  character  of  other  countries. 

The  pupils  learn  a  good  deal  in  many  of  these  institutions,  though 
they  must  deyote  part  of  their  time  of  recreation  to  the  studies,  afUr 
having  finished  their  daily  labors,  often  hard  enough,  and  though  Uie 
demands  on  the  vital  power  of  the  instructors,  who  havfi  already  spent 
the  day  in  teaching  school,  are  rather  great  The  more  the  ablest  pupils 
of  the  schools  of  improvement  shall  gain  the  position  of  masters  in  dif- 
ferent trades,  the  greater  will  be  the  encouragement  for  young  men  to 
attend  these  schools,  and  the  more  probable  it  will  become,  that  appren- 
tices and  assistants  will  be  excused  a  short  time  during  the  day  from 
their  regular  labors  and  be  permitted  to  devote  it  to  their  studies. 

To  encourage  pupils,  teachers  and  communities,  exhibitions  are  insti- 
tuted from  time  to  time,  either  generally  or  in  some  districts,  when  prizes 
are  distributed.  To  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  apparatus  and  instru- 
ments used  in  other  countries,  the  department  of  trades  and  commerce 
has  established  a  museum,  open  to  every  one,  and  has  caused  a  method- 
ical  series  of  copies  for  drawing  and  of  plaster  casts  to  be  made,  in.  order 
to  render  the  instruction  in  drawing  more  efiScient* 

There  have  been  also  established,  more  recently,  Industrial  Schools  of 
Improvement  for  Females.  Thus  in  Stuttgard  since  1861 ;  there  were  in 
1867-68,  130  pupils  (71  above,  69  below  17  years)  who  received  instruc- 
tion in  book-keeping,  laws  of  exchange,  German  language,  writing  of 
business  letters,  mercantile  arithmetic,  calligraphy,  drawing,  painting, 
French,  geography,  hygiene,  during  the  six  winter  months,  paying  a  fee 
of  12  florins  80  kreutzers  for  all  branches.  Similar  institutions  exist 
since  1866  and  1867  in  Reutlingen,  Biberach,  Ravensburg,  and  Blau- 
beuren.t 

Further  are  to  be  mentioned  the  agricultural  schools  of  improvement. 
There  were  in  the  winter  of  1866-67  : 

a,  170  voluntary  schools,  with  8,266  pupils. 

5,  860  obligatory  evening  schools,  (see  above,)  in  which  instruction  in 
agriculture  is  given,  with  7,918  pupils. 

0,  the  so-called  agricultural  evening  meetings  in  sixty  communities, 
with  1,461  visitors. 

(2,  78  reading  circles,  with  2,084  members. 

It  is  not  unfrequent  that  men  of  more  advanced  age  are  occasional  or 
regular  members,  and  in  some  places  also  scholars  of  the  day-schools 
and  girls.  Instruction  is  given  in  agriculture  proper,  mensuration  of 
planes  and  solids,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry,  to  some  extent 
The  instructors  are  schoolmasters,  ministers,  and  other  experts. 

Of  particular  value  for  the  distribution  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  agri- 
culture are  the  Lectures  by  experienced  men  which  the  department  of 


*Bee  eatatogoa  of  Um  coOectiou  of  Um  Royal  DafwrtnMnl  of  Cumiaeica  aad  Tndt^ io  War* 
lemlMrg.    StuUfvd,  Medor.  1867.  U,  III,  and  Appwidaz  of  1808^  IV,  V. 
t  Coafr.  •*  SUatMDsaifer  "  of  SepL  90Uk,  1806. 
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coQUDcrce  proTides  in  a  number  of  districts  every  year.  These  leeteres 
embrace  all  branches  of  agriculture,  produce  correct  viewSi  sUmulate 
exertions,  and  greaily  assist  the  agricultural  associations  of  the  districts 
k|  their  effective  influence.  These  associations  inspect  the  agricultocal 
schools,  though  thej  vnostly  do  so  in  agreenient  with  the  district-school 
inspector.  The  .department  distributes  moreover,  gratis,  agricultural  and 
pkhilosophical  publications  among  agricultural  sdiools,  reading-clubs  and 
libraries,  in  order  to  assist  the  more  in  the  distribution  of  knowledge ; 
1,900  publications  of  this  character  were  distributed  in  1866-67.* 
-  The  government  sends  thus  streams  and  rivulets  of  knowledge  through 
the  country,  nor  does  it  disdain  to  irrigate,  the  smallest  meadow.  What 
other  countries  and  naiions,  grown  up  in  self-government,  effect  by  asso- 
ciations and  single  individuals,  who  devote  time  and  property  to  the 
public  welfare,  Tis.,  initiative  and  hearty  assistance  in  the  solution  of 
questions  of  national  economy ; — all  that  must  proceed  in  our  country 
from  the  government,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  It  would  be  an  inter- 
esting though  perhaps  an  impossible  labor,  to  collect  minute  statistical 
information  not  ouly  of  the  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  government, 
but  of  the  voluntary  and  official  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  by  all 
t^  officers  of  State  and  Church,  in  instructing  and  educating  the  youth 
of  oiu*  country. 

There  are,  further,  those  institutions  to  be  mentioned,  in  which  in- 
struction and  education  are  extended  to  those  children  who  have  a  claim 
to  public  charity  for  one  reason  or  the  other.     Such  are : 

Firstly,  the  Orphan  Asylums,  two  of  which  are  established  by  the  gov- 
ernment, vizi,,  in  Stuttgard  and  in  Ochsenhausen,  (before  1868  in  Wein- 
garten  ;)  an  asylum  for  neglected  children  is  connected  with  the  latter. 
There  are  at  present  employed  at  each :  1  inspector,  1  steward,  1  head- 
toacher,  3  assistant-teachers,  8  assistant  inspectors  of  boys,  1  of  girls. 
The  inspectors  are  clergymen  and  at  the  same  time  teachers  of  religion 
for  the  children  of  their  denomination.  Both  asylums  were  originally 
established  for  orphans  of  all  religious  denominations;  circumstances 
made  it,  however,  necessary  to  send  all  Evangelical  orphans  to  Stuttgard, 
(/except  1  Catholic  and  2  Israelite)  and  all  the  Catholic  orphans  to  Wein- 
gartcn,  besides  those  Evangelicals  who  can  not  be  boarded  in,  or  other- 
wise provided  for  by  the  former.  Not  all  the  orphans  board  in  the  insti- 
tutions; about 40  per  eent.  live  with  families  in  the  country;  thus,  all 
the  Evangelical  otphans  formerly  at  Ochsenhausen  are  now  provided  for 
in  families  until  a  new  Evangelical  asylum  can  be  built  There  were  in 
oharge  of  the  asylum  ift  Stuttgard  on  Jan.  Ist,  1867 : 

Boarden  ra  tin  tsylom, Ml  boys,  39  (irb,  ia  «11,  J73 

**       •*       tuaOim, 83    "     CO    •'       "      ISS 

at4  boy*,  101  i^iiii,  in  all,  32S 

«  **  WoeheDbtctt*'  for  sfrioulture  and  tba  Daoafement  of  forasU,  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Acricultura,  1867,  No.  4ft. 
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•  In  Weingarten : 

Ncf leeted  chiidrea.        Aggrent* 
Boanlen  hi  Um  wylam,  lOSboja^  SLffrfs,  In  all  19ft;...  46  bojps,  iSgirit,  io  alt  aO;....lUB 

*         "        families.  41    •*     46    "        "       80;....  5    "  "       5;....  04 

140  Hya,  7»firk,  io  all  S88;. . . .51  b»yf.  JQ  gi^i,  ia  all  64 ;. . .  .3U». 

Of  th«9e  617  orph«ii8,  46T  belong  to  the  Evangelical,  158  to  the  Cath- 
olic, and  2  io  the  IsraeKto  confedeion.  The  asylums  have,  moreover, 
charge  of  209  apprentices  in  different  trades,  for  whom  they  pay  the  feeo, 
and  24  scholars  in  teachers'  seminaries,  of  whom  13  reside  at  the  semi- 
naries at  the  expense  of  the  asylums,  and  11  (beside  1  pupil  of  a  real- 
school)  in  the  asylums.  Thus  public  charity  provides  for  91 1  orphans 
of  the  country.  For  the  asylums  are  efftabKshed  for  the  benefit  of  the* 
poor  children  of  all  classes  of  society,  (those  of  soldiers  having  the  prece- 
dence,) with  a  view  to  give  them  eath  an  education  as  the  pecuniary 
means  of  the  institution  will  aHow.  Not  a  few  men  occupy  now  a  dia» 
tinguished  position,  both  in  the  pnbHc  service  and  in  the  trades,  who 
received  their  education  at  and  through  the  asylums. 

The  expenses  of  the  two  in6titution»-*nearly  equally  divided  among 
them— amounted  in  1866-60  to  92,260  florins  13  krealaers.  These  ex- 
penses were  defrayed  partly  from  interest  on  endowments,  partly  from 
collections  in  the  churches  and  voluntary  contributions'* ;  the  remainder 
by  the  government 

Secondly,  the  asylums  for  neglected  children,!  which  not  only  take 
charge  of  children  already  depraved,  but  also  of  those  who  are  in  danger 
of  becoming  so.  There  are  18  Evangelical  institutions,  with  982  chil- 
dren; 4  Catholic,  with  816;  and  1  Israelite,  with  12.}  The  different 
asylums  had  charge  of  the  following  number  of  children  until  1867 : 
the  Evangelical  in8titution^,  (since  1820,)  9,871 ;  Catholic,  (since  1881^ 
1,260;  and  Israelite,  178;  in  all,  10,099  children.  AU,  except  the  one 
at  Weingarten,  (Ochsonhausen,)  have  been  called  into  existence  by  asso^ 
ciations  or  individuals,  and  are  supported  by  tiiem,  but  receive  also 
assistance  from  the  central  board  of  the  charitable  associationSi  a  board 
which  is  composed  of  civil  officers  and  private  individuals,  and  which 
disposes  of  the  pecuniary  means  obtained  from  the  government  or  frooa 
private  contributions  or  from  interest  on  bequests.  This  assistance 
amounted  in  1866-66,  for  all  the  institutions,  to  44,086  fl.,  or  4,000  fl. 
per  annum ;   the  board  further  contributed  10,489  fi.  for  the  education 

•They  amounted  in  1S66-S6  for  BtuUsard  to  IS^Sa?  ft  15  kr.;  for  Waiofartwi  to  13,066 fl.  30 
kr.  The  original  projiarty  i«  morrovier  conatnntly  increaied  by  bequwto.  Of  the  TLhintary  eon- 
tribationa,  a  purtion  is  always  placed  at  Uie  dbposal  of  Um  iospeeton  er  expended  for  the  penenal 
benefit  of  all  or  eertaia  ehiUlien. 

t  *'  Hiitory  Md  CNaiNatiea  ef  ilaylMDB  for  Nctfleoled  CUldfen  ia  WuiteMbm.**  by  L.  VWker, 
1845. 

t  They  are  establisbed  to  accommodate  1,981  Eran^eScal,  381  Ostbolic,  and  38  Israelite  ehil- 
dien.    The  reason  why  there  b  not  the  foil  complement  of  children  in  the  aeylams,  asay  be  foond 

most  of  the  institutions  take  charge  of  more  then  the  nomial  number  of  children.    The  condition 
ef  the  lower  olaasea  •f  tba  populatiim  aajft  tbeiofora,  bo  osUmolad  by  this  baroaieler  to 
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of  poor  children  and  the  apprenticeship  of  poor  boys ;  19,069  fl.  for 
schools  that  take  charge  of  small  children,  and  85,907  fi.  for  industrial 
schools.* 

Connected  with  these  institutions  are  schools;  the  superintendents 
(HduMdter)  are  also  the  teachers ;  the  subjects  taught  are  the  same  as 
in  the  public  schools,  besides  practical  agriculture  (except  in  Stuttgard) 
and  all  those  occupations  which  are  in  connection  with  housekeeping. 
The  result  of  the  instruction  and  education  in  these  institutions  must  bo 
considered  a  &vorable  one ;  the  majority  of  children  become  useful  mem- 
bers of  society,  and  only  a  coroparatiyely  small  number  can  be  pro- 
nounced as  irretrievably  lost  Masters  gladly  take  them  as  apprentices. 
The  children,  however,  being  accustomed  to  punctuality,  to  cleanliness, 
and  to  regularity  in  taking  their  simple  meals,  find  it  often  more  difficult 
to  get  on  well  in  less  regulated  households  than  those  who  have  been 
educated  in  families ;  hence  the  not  always  well-founded  complaint  that 
the  children,  educated  in  these  and  in  orphan  asylums,  are  worthless. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  those  institutions  which  have  been  modest 
in  their  aims  have  been  hitherto  successful,  even  under  trying  circum- 
stances, whilst  the  one  established  on  a  grander  scale  by  Q.  Werner, 
(Reutlingen,  with  ten  smaller  ones  in  other  places,  established  in  1887, 
and  having  488  pupils  in  1862,)  has  greatly  suffered  from  unfavorable 
influences. 

To  these  institutions  must  be  added  one  established  in  1859,  for  crim- 
inal and  greatly  degenerated  older  boys  of  the  Evangelical  denomination. 
It  has  had  58  boys  in  charge  since  its  establishment,  and  gave  occupation 
in  1867  to  20  young  men  as  agriculturists  (on  58  acres  of  land)  and  as 
weavers. 

Thirdly,  institutions  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  children  suf- 
fering from  organic  deficiencies.  There  is  an  institute  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  Gemiind,  with  1  inspector,  1  head-(^acher,  and  8  to  4  teachers. 
It  accommodated  in  1867,  58  pupils  of  both  denominations ;  the  expenses 
in  1865-66  amounted  to  11,681  fr.  57  kr.,  paid  by  the  government  The 
mother-house  of  the  Charitable  Sisters  established  in  1868  an  institute 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  which,  at  present,  10  Catholic  children  (most 
of  them  girls)  are  taken  care  of  at  the.  expense  of  the  government  The 
instruction  is  given  under  the  superintendence  of  the  mother-house. 
This  institute  offers  to  the  pupils  of  the  Catholic  teachers'  seminary  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  method  of  instructing  such 
unfortunates.  The  pupils  of  the  Evangelical  teachers'  seminary  at  Kss- 
lingen  and  Ntirling;en  have  a  similar  opportunity  at  the  institute  for  the. 
deaf  and  dumb  there.  Esslingen  had  19,  Ntiriingen*22  pupils,  at  an 
expense  respectively  of  8,451  fl.  18  kr.  and  8,108  fl.  82  kr. 

The  pupils  of  the  seminaries  are  thus  expected  to  learn  how  to  instruct 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  so  that  they  may  take  charge  of  them  privately  in 

*  JubilM  report '  of  the  Central  Board  of  ChtritAble  AasoeiBtioot  In  the  Ungdom  of  War- 
temberf  duriof  the  fifty  yean  of  their  ezntence,  from  1817  to  1887. 
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their  own  homes.  The  government  pays  them  for  either  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  expenses  for  such  private  instruction.  At  the  seminary  in  N  iirlingen 
the  method  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  19  regularly  taught  to  ap- 
pointed teachers,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  teach  such  children  in  their 
own  districts.  They  receive  an  extra  remuneration  per  day.  To  these 
3  institutes,  supported  by  the  government,  must  be  added  3  private  in- 
stitutes for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  connection  with  the  asylum  for  neg- 
lected children,  with  about  40  pupils. 

There  is  a  private  institute  for  the  blind  in  Stuttgard,  to  which  is  ad- 
mitted a  certain  number  of  pupils,  for  whom  the  government  pays.  It 
had  charge  of  84  pupils  (6  paid  for  by  the  State)  in  1867. 

There  are  2  private  establishmeots  for  weak-minded  children,  which 
receive  1,500  fl.  a  year  from  the. State.  The  one.  is  in  Uariaberg,  ax^d 
was  attended  July  1st,  1868,  by  27  children,  able  to  be  benefited  by  the 
school,  and  42  other  pupils.  It  has  been  now  twenty  years  in  operation 
and  had  as  pupils  228  children,  of  whom  126  improved  much.  The 
other,  established  in  Winterbach  in  1848,  is,  since  1864,  in  Stetten,  and 
takes  charge  of  weak-minded  and  epileptic  children ;  it  had,  in  1867, 
118  pupils,  (47  foreigners,)  of  whom  24  are  epileptic. 

Many  of  these  institutions,  all  depending  on  charity,  receiye  assistanoe 
from  members  of  the  royal  family  and  bear  their  names.* 

TOTAL  BXPSNDrnJBE  FOE  SLEHENTABY  INSTBUCnOK. 

The  total  expenditure  for  pnblic  instruction  can  only  be  estimated  ap- 
proximatively,  viz.,  salaries  of  teachers,  additional  pay  after  long  ser- 
vices, &c.,  nearly  1,600,000  florins ;  school-houses,  houses  for  teachers, 
school  apparatus,  &a,  about  600,000  fl.f 

Add  to  it  the  expenses  for  the  training  of  teachers,  visitations,  pen- 
sions, &c.  Of  the  total  expenditure  for  these  objects,  (estimate  1867-70,) 
the  government  pays  as  an  annual  average  as  follows : 

Salaries  of  teachers,  and  damages, 68,600  florins. 

Additional  pay  for  long  services, 52,960      ** 

Assistance  paid  to  communities  for  salaries  and  Kofi  600      " 

building  of  school-houses, ;  j        * 

Expenses  for  lectures,  conferences,  visitations,  Ac., ....  16,570      " 
Industrial  schools, 13,100      " 

Total, .226,270  fl.  per  annum. 

This,  however,  is  but  the  direct  contribution  of  the  government  to 
cover  the  expenses  for  public  instruction,  for  it  charges  itself  further 
with  the  expenses  for  the  training  of  teachers,  viz. : 

*  AH  these  iiwtitutioM  pubKah  annual  repwta.  in  which  ndt  only  UM'acobomical  and  penooal 
atatiiticfl  are  given  in  detail,  but  abe  nrnny  medical  and  pedagoftie  experiences^  so  that  Talunble 
matertala  for  education  and  instruction  may  be  found  in  them.  This  refors  particularly  te  the 
reports  of  tlie  orphan  asylums  and  the  institutes  for  weak-minded  children ;  the  remarks  on  tiie 
influence  of  certain  branches  of  instructioo  on  the  ctouded  intellects,  are  or  great^  psycliological 
interest.  The  most  striking  efieets  have  been  produced  by  sacied  history,  olgect  teaching,  geo- 
metrical  and  free-hand  drawing,  and  gymnastic  exercises. 

t  In  J857,  tliereroro,  before  the  law  of  1808  could  have  any  influence,  the  total  expenditure, 
minus  interest  on  the  vtlue  of  real  estate  and  ap|iaratus,  amounted  to  1,300,000  fl. ;  of  which  tJia 
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Wot  mrie  teachers'  seminariee, :  .44,38t  fl. 

^^    feMto      '*  **  7,300" 

"   candidatefl  fop  teaching  in  private  acboola, 14,000  " 

ToUil, . .  < e6,680  fl. 

It  further  pa  js  annnal  pensions  of  pubKc  school  teachers,  50,000  fl. 
Also  contribution  toward  life  ijuoraiBoe  fiir  widews, 3,300  *' 


Total, 63,300  fl. 

Add  to  it  the  expenditure  for  orphan  asylnmfl^ 60,050  fl. 

Deaf  and  dumb  and  blind, 21,700  « 

Total, 71,750  fl. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  gOTMnmeni  wiH,  therefore,  ammkllj 
Amount  to  4ft7,M0  fl.  on  ao  average.^ 

*     BS8ULT8  or  THE  8T8TB1I. 

The  safest  expedient  to  ascertain  the  result  of  these  efforts  to  promote 
public  education,  is  furnished  by  the  men  who  are  annuallj  drafted  into 
the  army.  These  men  are  submitted  to  an  examination  in  reading  and 
writing,  when  they  have  joined  their  regimentSi  and  the  result  is  com- 
municated to  the  war  department 

During  the  31  years  firom  1844  to  1866,  96i»000  recruits  have  been 
drafted ;  only  14  of  them  were  unable  to  read  and  write,  certainly  a  very 
small  fraction.  On  examining  the  causes  of*  these  defects,  it  has  been 
invariably  found  that  the  men  were  either  uncommonly  stupkl  and  w;^- 
minded,  or  lazy,  or  both  at  the  same  time.    The  local  school  super- 

goverament  jmid  one-ihtrd,  and  the  eonimuniitet  about  one-half;  the  remiiinder  was  coverBd  Vy 
tuition-fee*,  foundattona,  fce.  The  latest  official  ettimate  «f  JSC3-04»  befiK*  the  iaoreaae  of  «K- 
peMlitora  aothoriMd  hy  the  kv  of  J8GS,  waa  m«  foHowa: 

A.  OnUmarg  $xptm»»§  .*— 1.  Balariei  of  teaeheri, 1,139,890  florioa,  85  kieataaca. 

S.  Emulvmento  of  teachers, 317,033       <«       5       « 

Which  were  defrayed  from — 

«.  Tuitioo-feea, 187,316  fl.  44  kr. 

*.  Local  foandatiooa, 191,363  fl.  58  kr. 

c.  Communities, e3],380fl.    1  kr. 

d.  GoTemnient,.. 88.494  fl.  4i  kr. 

«.  Other MNiroQB, 68,5898.  3kr. 

1.9S6.9S3  fl.  30  kr. 

B.  Extraordmarf  ex^entea  : — 1.  For  school-houses: 

d.  By  local  ccmtrfbutlont, 390,383  florins,  58  kreotaaia. 

».    **  goveronent  *<        14,084      **      41 

8. 'For  other  objecto  of  tuition : 

a.  By  local  contributions, 38,165      "      14        ** 

h.    "  fOTermneaC  •«        4,130      "     44       " 

TelalAtndB .%. 1.693,557  florins,   1  kiedtaer. 

Of  which  wew  contributed  hy  gorerement,. . . .    J0S,640      *«      10       *" 

^nnhe  esthnats  of  expenses  for  church  and  school  of  every  descHpCion  amounts,  in  that  period, 
to  3,757,346  fl.  per  annum ;  war  department,  4,815,765  fl. ;  total  expenditure,  31,330,000  fl.  This 
expend ltuie«would  reach  a  much  higlier  figure,  if  the  interest  on  the  principals  paid  to  the  penshm 
fonds  of  the  diflhreni  fnqds  of  the  diflhrent  dofiartments,  the  interest  on  the  building-funds,  frcn 
be  taken  into  account  This  would  increase  the  expenditure  for  public  Inftruetion  by  100,W&fl. 
Taking,  then,  the  total  expenditure  to  be  550,000  fl.,  it  requires  a  tax  of  18  kr.  per  capita  and  on 
each  sohoh&r,  iocludfog  the  schools  of  nnproTeiaent,  1  fl.  30  kr.    . 
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intendents,  who  are  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  pupils  from^  the 
pablic  schools^  are  obliged  to  preserve  copies  of  the  writing  of  each  dis- 
charged pupil  until  the  latter  has  attained  his  dlst  year;  the  tabular 
reports  on  school  visitations  must  also  give  information  about  his  facul- 
ties, morals,  and  knowledge  acquired,  so  that  the  school  which  a  recruit 
has  formerly  attcndeil,  furnishes  all  information  required.  Another  ex- 
pedient to  ascertain  the  results  of  public  education  is  furnished  by  the 
prisons.  For  each  prisoner  is  examined  in  reading  and  writing  as  soon 
as  his  sentence  has  taken  effect  In  1866-67,  2,091  persons  were  sen- 
tonoed  to  punishment  in  prisons;  19  of  them  could  i«ad  but  not  write ; 
20  could  neither  read  nor  write,  whilst  98  per  cent  oonld  both  read  and* 
write,  a  per  centage  which  has  varied  litUe  for  several  years,  whilst  be- 
fore 1840  there  were  but  70  to  80  per  cent  The  same  result  appeared 
in  the  army,  because  it  was  the  law  of  1836  which  brought  the  opportu- 
nity of  obtaining  instruction  in  harmony  with  the  obligation  to  attend 
school.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  greater  criminals  are  mostly  not  defi- 
cient in  reading  and  writing ;  it  is  those  who  are  punished  for  minor 
offenses,  as  vagrants,  beggars,  &c.,  who  show  the  deficiency,  i.  e.  persons 
who  had  been  unsteady  in  their  habits  during  their  school  years. 

The  statistics  of  the  number  of  persons  who  ^gn  documents  by  a 
cross  instead  of  the  signature  of  their  names,  does  not  exist;  there  are 
still  isolated  cases  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  natural  that  hard-working  and 
unambitious  persons  should  unlearn  much  of  what  they  had  acquired  in 
school.  But  it  may  be  safely  stated,  that  by  flu*  the  greater  number  of 
the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  enter  life  with  that  amount  of  knowledge 
and  accomplishments  which  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  and 
which  enables  them  to  develop  their  powers  when  opportunity  offers 
itself,  provided  they  are  animated  by  proper  zeal.  There  are,  even  in 
small  villages,  not  unfirequently  men  of  the  people  who  not  only  read  the 
local  and  greater  newspapers,  but  who  are  ?n  the  habit  of  reading  books 
of  real  value ;  nor  is  the  number  of  libraries  small  which  are  diligently 
iised  by  the  old  and  the  young.  In  nearly  every  house  religious  books 
will  be  found,  even  here  and  there  those  of  a  theosophical  character. 
The  Evangelical  population  takes  great  interest  in  the  mission  news;  this 
and  the  correspondence  with  their  emigrated  friends  enlarge  their  views 
and  keep  their  intellects  active.  Country  clergymen  maintain  that  the 
letters  of  women  who  have  emigrated  to  America,  are  much  clearer  in 
their  expressions  than  those  written  by  men,  who  indulge  in  a  strange 
intermixture  of  English  with  their  mother  tongue,  and  show  contempt 
for  their  native  land.  It  is  but  natural  that  writings  of  a  lighter,  even 
destructive  character  should  circulate  in  Wurtcmbc!^,  where  every  one 
can  read,  even  in  the  more  secluded  places ;  and  that  the  reading  of  the 
daily  press  should  produce  fermentation  in  different  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation. But  it  would  be  wrong  to  charge  the  public  schools  alone  with 
the  light  and  dark  sides  of  the  civilization  of  our  times.  The  nat- 
ural characteristics  of  our  people  should  be  taken  into  account,  aod 
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other  essential  factors  of  the  detelopment  of  the  life  of  a  people  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Original  rudeness  and  modern  frivolity,  the  many- 
shaped  superstitions  of  ancient  and  recent  origin,  are  nourished  by  other 
sources  than  by  deficiencies  of  the  public  and  high-schools. 

.  The  different  parts  of  the  country  show  no  great  difference  in  the  results 
of  public  education ;  but  the  portions  where  the  people  live  on  isolated 
small  farms,  and  where  the  children,  in  spite  of  the  laws,  are  employed 
to  tend  the  herds  during  the  summer,  making  it  very  difficult  to  estab- 
lish schools  and  enforce  a  regular  attendance,  show  a  much  greater  igno- 
rance and  want  of  mental  activity  than  elsewhere,  and  teachers  com- 
plain bitterly  of  their  •hard  labor  and  little  success  in  such  sections. 

lY.     INKER  OBaANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

Ptincipks  on  which  the  division  into  classes  resU. 

The  order  for  ** Organization  of  the  Church"  of  1559  laid  down  the 
following  rules :  ^*  Let  the  schoolmaster  divide  the  children  into  three 
classes ;  in  the  first  class,  those  beginning  to  learn  the  letters ;  in  the 
second,  those  beginning  to  spell  syllables,  and  in  the  third,  those  begin- 
ning to  read  and  write.  Let  him  divide  each  class  into  groups,  com- 
posed of  those  most  nearly  alike,  as  this  will  *  stimulate  the  children's 
diligence  and  diminish  the  schoolmaster^s  labor. **  This  is  the  beginning 
of  our  present  classification  of  the  school-children,  who,  however  great 
their  number,  are  all  gathered  around  the  teacher  at  the  same  time.  The 
work  required  of  children  three  hundred  years  ago  extends  through  the 
first  two  school  years  of  our  time. 

A  general  rule  for  the  division  into  classes  has  not  hitherto  been  laid 
down,  and  it  must  vary  according  to  local  conditions  and  the  number  of 
lessons  required.  In  schools  of  one  class,  with  not  more  than  sixty 
scholars  and  having  a  room  sufficiently  large.,  all  the  pupils  may  be 
taught  at  the  same  time ;  in  winter  every  forenoon  three  hours,  and  on 
four  days  every  afternoon  two  hours;  but  during  the  summer  it  is  a  rule 
in  country  schools  to  teach  four  hours  only,  and  those  hours  in  the  fore- 
noon, the  first  two  being  set  aside  for  the  older  pupils,  that  they  may 
devote  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  to  fi<L'ld  labor.  Yet  there  are  many 
schools  at  which,  even  in  winter,  the  children  are  not  all  taught  at  the 
same  time,  but  in  divisions,  formed  according  to  age.  The  whole  class 
assembles  in  such  schools  only  when  instruction  in  singing,  Bible  his- 
tory, &c.,  is  given.  A  school  of  one  class,  containing  more  than  sixty 
scholars,  must  bo  divided,  at  least  during  the  winter,  into  sections,  either 
in  all  branches  of  instruction  or  at  least  in  some ;  but,  whenever  the 
number  of  scholars  is  greater  than  ninety  and  only  one  teacher  is  em- 
ployed, the  school  fnu$t  be  taught  in  sections  during  the  whole  year. 
The  number  of  hours  employed  in  teaching  is  thirt3''-two  per  week. 
Schools  of  more  than  one  class,  in  villages  or  towns,  whose  inhabitants 
mostly  depend  on  agricultural  pursuits,  may  also,  during  summer,  re- 
duce the  number  of  lessons  and  teach  only  in  the  forenoon. 
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When  two  teachers  are  employed,  one  has  charge  of  the  children 
from  six  or  seven  to  ten  or  eleven  years,  the  other  of  those  who  are 
older ;  when  three  teachers  are  employed,  one  of  them  has  charge  of  the 
children  during  the  first  two  years ;  the  two  others  divide  the  older  chil- 
dren among  them.     The  sexes  are  taught  separately  when  four  or  more 

■ 

teachers  are  employed. 

The  following  wise  arrangement  exists  in  the  puhlio  schools  in  Stutt- 
gard,  where  the  number  oif  scholars  in  each  class  can  be  kept  pretty 
low ;  viz.,  two  teachers  have  charge  of  three  classes,  so  that  one  teaches 
the  first  class  alone,  the  other  the  third,  and  both  together  teach  the 
intermediate  class ;  one,  therefore,  continues  to  teach  the  children  who 
have  left  his  class,  and  the  other  becomes  well  acquainted  with  them 
hefore  they  are  promoted  to  his  class.  The  arrangement  of  the  large 
girls*  school  in  Tubingen  is  both  ingenious  and  economical.  The  school 
is  divided  into  two  parallel  classes,  called  A  and  B ;  the  former  is  in- 
tended for  the  more  extended  instruction  required  of  the  educated 
classes  of  society,  wherefore  a  higher  tuition-fee  is  required ;  both  classes 
are  subdivided  into  sections,  taught  by  the  same  teachers,  who  receive 
an  extra  rembneration,  without  compelling  the  community  to  contribute 
to  it ;  the  number  of  daily  lessons  is,  of  course,  increased.  The  neces- 
sity of  establishing  a  higher  class  of  schools  for  girls  below  fourteen 
years  of  age  in  that  university  town,  has  by  this  arrangement  been 
obviated.  The  girls*  schools  in  several  other  towns  have  also  established 
A  classes,  but  on  different  principles.  -     ' 

The  division  into  classes  depends  on  the  arrangement  of  the  school- 
bouses  in  the  different  towns.  There  must  be  more  classes,  when  all  the 
scholars  meet  in  the  same  school-room,  than  when  there  are  several 
school-houses  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  In  schools  of  many  classes 
it  has  been  found  more  advantageous  for  a  teacher  to  instruct  during  two 
or  more  years  the  same  children  in  different  classes,  than  to  place  the 
pupils  every  year  in  a  higher  class  under  a  new  teacher. 

The  number  of  lessons  during  a  week  given  by  a  teacher  must  be  con- 
sidered separately  from  the  number  given  to  a  pupil.  Every  teacher  is 
obliged  to  devote  to  the  public  school  and  Sunday-school  thirty,  and  if 
the  former  is  divided  into  sections,  thirty-two  hours  a  week,  but  he  can 
claim  an  extra  remuneration  for  every  hour  above  thirty,  and  for  the 
winter  evening-school,  even  if  it  be  held  instead  of  a  Sunday-school.  A 
large  number  of  schools,  however,  are  only  open  for  twenty-six  and  in 
summer  for  twenty  •four  hours,  of  which  two  are  set  apart  to  the  minister 
for  instruction  in  religion,  which  number  is  frequently  still  more  dimin- 
ished by  church-service  on  week-days  (prayer-meetings,"  catechising,  &c.) 
There  is  no  general  rule  which  distinctly  prescribes  the  number  of  hours 
a  scholar  is  bound  to  spend  at  school.  The  children  have  to  obey  the 
regulations  of  the  local  authorities,  and  these  r^ulations.  depend  again 
on  the  organization  and  plan  of  the  school  and  on  the  limits  which  labor 
in  the  field  and  house  natunJly  put  to  the  time  devoted  to  instruction. 
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For  though  public  education  is  in  itself  a  benefit  to  the  people,  it  is  also 
a  public  duty  which  is  to  a  certain  degree  a  sacrifice,  which  the  poor, 
and  even  the  welUto-do-fitmilies,  during  argent  demands  of  business  and 
scarcity  of  servants,  make  to  the  commuBity,  which  is  interested  in  the 
education  of  a)!  citisens.  Unreasonable  demands  in  regard  to  attendanee 
at  school  will  therefore  be  mostly  foHowed  by  frequent  absences  from 
school,  which  produce  disturbance  of  the  regular  progress  of  instmetion. 
The  standard  of  a  school  is  not  always  determined  by  the  number  of 
daily  lessons.  It  is,  therefore,  usual  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  a  teacher 
to  give  thirty  lessons  a  week,  in  this  manner,  that  he  has  to  devote  some 
extra  time  to  the  instruction  of  those  pupils  who  have  been  absent  more 
than  the  average,  either  in  bringing  them  up  to  the  standard  of  the  class, 
or  in  taking  them  beyond  ^he  regular  course.  Pupils  of  public  schools 
ar^very  dififcrently  influenced  by  absences;  for  the  average  number  of 
hours  spent  at  school  by  one  pupil  may  be  double  that  of  another  during 
the  seven  years  of  obligation,  and  yet  he  may  not  have  acquired  knowl- 
edge in  the  same  ratio.  The  time  spent  on  the  school  benches  is  oer- 
tainly  an  important  factor  in  education,  but  not  the  roost  important 

The  law  mentions  as  essential  subjects  of  education : '  Religion  and 
morals,  reading,  writing,  €^man  language,  arithmetic,  and  singing. 

The  religious  instruction  is  given  by  the  local  minister,  assisted  by  the 
schoolmaster,  who,  when  of  the  Evangelical  denomination,  has  a  greater 
share  in  it  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Church.  The  former  is 
'  expected  principally  to  teach  the  systematio  part^  whilst  the  hitter  at^ 
tends  to  Bible  history,  the  committing  to  memory  and  explanation  of  the 
catechism,  and  the  preparation  for  the  sermon.  Text-books  for  Bibfe 
history  in  Catholic  schools  are  Schmidt  and  Schuster;  in  Svangelical 
schools,  in  tlie  youngest  classes,  "  two  times  fifty-two  Bible  narratives  of 
the  Calver  publishing  house;**  in  the  middle  classes,  ^* Freihofer^s  Bible 
History  ;*'  in  the  senior  classes,  the  sacred  Scri.ptures  themselvesL  Far 
the  committing  to  memory  a  selection  has  been  made  of  three  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  proverbs  and  forty-five  hymns,  which  the  local  school- 
board  may  reduce  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  proverbs  and  thirty-fiv« 
hymns;  further  the  Lutheran  catechism,  edited  by  Brens,  and  tin 
"Confirmation  book,*'  (seventy-thrc^  questions  and  answers,)  to  be  re- 
cited  as  a  confession  of  the  faith  on  confirmation.  The  scholars  of  the 
Latin  and  Real  schools  having  to  commit  to  memory  the*  same  matter, 
all  the  people  of  the  Evangelical  denomination  have  stored  up  in  memory 
the  same  religious  treasures,  and  the  children  are  protected  against  any 
arbitrary  too  much  or  too  little,  though  local  considerations  are  not  de- 
prived of  their  influence.  Of  the  twenty-six  weekly  lessons,' two  are 
devoted  to  religious  instruction  by  the  minister,  two  to  committing  to 
memory,  five  to  six  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  to  Bible  histwy. 
This  is  the  rule  in  the  upper  classes  of  schools  of* several  classes,  ht 
those  of  one  class  or  of  several  sections,  three  to  four  lessons  for  the 
<okier  children  are  devoted  to  religious  exerdsea,  particularly  in  summed 
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The  EvangeHcal  niinisters  ghre  infftruction  mostly  in  the  upper  classes ; 
in  Catholic  schools,  two  hours  a  week  in  each  Class  or  section  are  devoted 
to  these  exercises. 

The  lessons  always  hegin  and  dose  with  prayer ;  in  some  places  witb 
the  singing  of  a  hymn ;  in  a  few  with  a  liturgical  serrice.  It  is  a  eon- 
sequence  of  the  intimate  connection  of  church  and  school,  that  the 
Bobool-children,  as  such,  have  their  separate  exercises  at  church,  (cate- 
chising, school-masv)  attend  the  church  services  of  the  whole  community, 
assist  in  singing,  are  present  at  every  sermon,  prayer-meeting,  and  Sun- 
day instruction,  and  sing  the  chorus  at  bnrials  and  marriage  festivities. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  repeal  the  latter  duties  and  the  attendance 
at  church  service  during  school  hours,  but  with  little  success. 

For  the  instruction  in  reading,  a  spelling-book  in  two  parte  is  used. 
The  first  part  consists  of  the  usual  spelling  lessons  and  of  some  compo- 
sitions, which  servo  to  begin  at  once  with  object  teaching,  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  thought  and  speech,  and  to  give  the  first  ideas  of  (he 
eonstruction  of  sentences.  It  is  used  during  the  first  two  years ;  some 
schools  hasten  through  it  in  one  year.  •  The  second  part  is  only  used  in 
Evangelicaf  schools,  (the  Catholic  schools  use  the  Bible  history  by 
Schmid  and  Schuster  and  Bumiiller*s  j^teader  instead.)  It  contains  ex- 
ercises in  the  art  of  reading,  which  prepare  for  the  use  of  the  **  Reader;" 
the  latter  is  mostly  used  by  the  children  above  ten  years  in  public  and 
Sunday-schools.  The  ^* Reader  "—used  also  in  many  other  countries— - 
contains,  in  different  types,  pieces  in  prose  and  poetry,  compositions  on' 
subjects  of  the  natural  sciences,  ge<^aphy,  history,  and  the  life  of  men, 
not  arranged  in  any  systematic  order,  but  so  that  the  teacher  can  easily 
arrange  them  for  his  special  purposes.  For  jthe  object  to  be  attained  by 
this  book  (accepted  in  1864)  is,  first,  to  offer  reading  lessons  of  greater 
variety  in  material  and  form  than  the  religious  books,  formerly  used, 
allow ;  secondly,  to  direct  the  student's  attention  to  the  objects  in  the 
visible  world,  to  enlarge  their  hoHzon,  and  to  produce  a  correct  under- 
standing of  nature  and  history.  The  communities  were  opposed  to  the 
use  of  this  book,  partly  from  prejudice,  partly  because  they  thought  it 
would  supplant  the  Bible ;  but  after  a  careful  management  of  these 
scruples,  it  has  been  accepted  not  only  by  all  Evangelical  schools,  but 
may  be  found  in  the  sitting-rooms  of  'many  families.  A  similar 
'*  Reader "  was  accepted  by  the  Catholic  schools  in  1862— for  the  in- 
struction in  natural  sciences  much  superior  to  that  formerly  used — ^and 
also  one  for  the  Jewish  schools  in  1867. 

For  the  use  of  this  *^  Reader,"  both  in  regard  to  study  of  the  language 
as  well  as  of  the  subjects  treated  on,  as  many  hours  tire  devoted  as  for 
religious  iilstroction.  It  must  not,  however,  interfere  with  the  time  pra- 
scribed  for  the  other  branches,  viz.,  arithmetic  four,  calligraphy  and 
smging,  two  hours  a  week.  There  is  no  generally  accepted  order  of  reci- 
tations; the  schools  in  one  district,  however,  concert  a  plan,  and  it  is  tho 
Inspector's  duty  to  oonvinee  himself  during  his  visitation,  that  no  undue 
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favor  be  shown  to  one  branch  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  particularlj 
that  in  the  Evangelical  sdiools  the  proper  time  be  allowed  to  each,  Bible 
and  Reader.  Though  the  school-law  of  1886  does  not  mention  the  other 
branches  of  instruction,  they  have  grown  so  much  in  lavor,  that  the  reg- 
ulation of  1864  prescribes  that  every  public  school  shall  devote  two  hours 
(in  summer,  one  and  a  half  hours)  a  week  to  the  instruction  in  history, 
geography,  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history ;  that  the  necessary 
apparatus,  Jbc,  shall  be  paid  for  from  the  school  funds,  and  books  of  a 
popular  scientific  character  shall  be  bought  and  placed  in  the  local 
libraries  at  the  disposal  of  the  young.  The  time  necessary  for  instmo- 
tion  in  these  branches  shall  be  gained  by  an  increased  number  of  school 
hours,  or,  if  possible,  by  the  establishment  of  intermediate  schools,  for 
which  purpose  the  government  has  promised  pecuniary  assistance.  A 
very  compendious  physical  apparatus  has  been  recommended,  by  which 
the  phenomena  of  electricity,  electro-magnetism,  hydrostatics  and  light 
can  be  shown,  (price  nine  florins,)  and  an  instruction  for  the  use  of  that 
apparatus  has  been  published ;  a  series  of  plates,  illustrating  the  most 
important  applications  of  forces,  has  also  been  recommended.  The  more 
active  teachers  and  inspectors  devote  much  attention  to  these  branches, 
and  not  without  success,  particularly  in  boys'  schools.  But  it  has  been 
found  that  the  slow  boys,  who  can  not  keep  up  with  the  more  intelligent, 
are  not  easily  kept  under  discipline,  and  that  it  requires  very  prudent 
management  to  prevent  a  general  decrease  of  knowledge  and  abilities. 
Among  the  apparatus  recommended,  the  one  deserves  special  mention 
which  illustrates  the  laws  of  the  lever.  It  may  be  said  that  the  realistic 
direction  public  instruction  has  recently  taken,  is  a  return  to  the  prin« 
ciples  of  Rochow,  Felbiger,'&c,  to  the  investigation  of  matter,  which  for 
some  time  had  been  superseded  by  the  one-sided  exercises  in  numbers, 
forms  and  abstract  reasonings  of  the  Pestalozziaqs.  It  ma}'  be  true  that 
less  time  will  be  allowed  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  yet  the  injurious 
method  of  following  the  beaten  track  in  teaching  will  be  discredited,  and 
a  more  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  religious  studies  will  be  substi- 
tuted. 

The  instruction  in  the  German  language  (grammar)  runs  mostly  par* 
allel  with  that  in  reading,  writing  from  dictation,  composition  and  object 
teaching ;  but  when  the  children  have  comprehended  the  simplest  rules 
of  formation,  composition  and  flexion  of  words,  exercises  in  forming 
sentences  are  introduced— -a  method  which  is  now  generally  accepted 
after  many  and  laborious  trials  of  others.  No  general  system  of  gram- 
mar and  grammatical  terminology  having  been  prescribed,  the  schools 
of  a  district  concert  one  among  themselves.  The  scholars  of  tlie  upper 
classes  are  required  to  write  from  dictation  without  serious  blunders, 
and  the  most  advanced  of  them  to  write  a  composition  on  a  subject  ex- 
plained to  them.  There  are  pupils,  even  in  common  village-schools,  who 
are  not  wanting  in  original  ideas,  but  the  Swabian  tribe  is  clumsy  in 
expression,  though  earnest  in  thought,  and  its  vernacular  renders  it  mon 
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difficult  to  express  their  thoughts  well  in  writing.  Rules  for  orthography 
were  officially  prescribed  some  years  ago ;  yet  they  will  not  be  generally 
recognized  nor  have  a  long  existence,  because  they  are  a  compnomise 
between  the  old  and  the  new,  and  because  those  who  prepared  them  were 
too  timid  in  drawing  consequences  or  in  discarding  what  is  useless. 

In  arithmetic,  the  elements,  as  far  as  vulgar  fractions  and  simple  pro- 
portions included,  are  taught ;  the  latter  as  a  necessity  in  practical  life. 
The  pupils  of  many  boys'  schools,  even  in  villages,  do  sums  in  decimal 
fractions,  square  and  cube  roots,  and  compute  planes  and  volumes  either 
by  formula  or  after  having  learned  the  geometrical  propositions  on  triangles 
and  parallelograms.  This  forms  an  easy  connection  with  geometrical 
drawing. 

Drawing  is  not  obligatory,  but  urgently  recommended  for  boys  of  the 
upper  classes ;  it  is  taught  even  in  some  village-schoolsj  whilst  in  towns 
both  boys  and  girls  often  receive  instruction  from  regular  artists.  This 
branch  of  education  is  so  much  liked,  that  the  eagerness  to  J^in  the  class 
had  to  be  checked  by  prescribing  that  nobody  would  be  allowed  to  join 
a  drawing  class  who  had  not  reached  his  eleventh  year.  The  Commis- 
sion for  Industrial  Schools  of  Improvement  encourages  this  branch  of 
education,  by  extending  the  regular  visitations  to  teachers  and  pupils  of 
common  schools,  when  the  former  receives  an  extra  remuneration  from 
the  community.  The  government  has  made  liberal  provisions  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  Drawing  was  taught  in  1866  at  184  Evangelical 
schools  to  6,767  scholars,  mostly  boys;  in  1868  it  was  taught  also  in  184 
Catholic  schools,  of  which  91  were  in  villages.* 

Certain  regulations  are  given  for  the  instruction  in  calligraphy.  Sing- 
ing is  taught  in  all  classes.  Simple  exercises  in  keeping  time,  as  well  as 
Bongs  for  (children,  patriotic  songs  and  hymns  are  practiced.  They  sing 
in  two  and  three  parts,  and  in  church  in  four  parts.  The  great  exertions 
made  in  favor  of  the  methodical  instruction  in  singing,  (N&geli's  method,) 
and  the  hope  that  it  would  succeed,  have  been  greatly  diminished  by 
experience.  Tet  singing  associations  of  young  men  aro  not  rare,  even 
in  villages ;  but  the  really  perfect  four-part  chorus  is  rare,  because  it  is 
too  difficult  without  a  well-trained  master. 

Gymnastics  are  obligatory  in  higher  educational  establishments,  an(^ 
are  recommended  in  public  schools.  The  pupils  of  the  latter,  in  some 
towns,  join  those  of  the  former ;  there  are  also  a  few  gymnastic  institutes 
for  girls. 

The  usual  tasks  to  be  performed  at  home  are :  Committing  to  memory, 
making  fair  copies  of  corrected  compositions,  preparation  and  review  of 
lessons,  more  rarely  sums  and  compositions.  The  public  schools  can  not 
expect  that  much  should  be  done  at  home,  because  the  children  are 
there  occupied  with  other  labors.  Some  schools  require  the  pupils  to 
write  the  sermons  from  memory,  which  was  formerly  the  only  exercise 
in  composition,  and  very  highly  thought  of;  the  copy-books  in  which 
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they  were  written  «Bd  corrected  en  Mondays  at  school,  are  kept  a&  » 
treasure  by  many  saccessful  pupila 

A  diary  is  kept  in  eyery  school,  so  that  teacher  and  inspector  can  find, 
whenever  it  may  be  required,  what  has  occurred  during  any  lesson 
and  in  any  branch  of  instruction.  A  column,  headed  '^remarks,"  con- 
tains observations  of  the  teacher,  absences  of  pupils,  &c. ;  the  clergyman 
roust  enter  his  remarks  after  every  lesson  and  visitation.  The  diaries 
being  public  documents,  incorrect  entries  are  punished  by  the  criminal 
law.  The  absences  are  ivcorded  in  tables,  with  the  remarks :  excused, 
sick,  bad  weather,  or  not  satisfiM:torily  explained,  from  which  abstracts 
are  made  for  the  visitations. 

The  local  school-boards  institute  examinations  twice  a  year,  at  the  end 
of  the  winter  and  summer  terms,  which  are  public,  but  the  parents  are 
very  rarely  present  The  local  school  inspector  presides,  in  large  schools 
assisted  by  the  head  teacher  or  the  visiting  teacher,  and  both  determine 
the  result  qf  the  examination.  This  result  is  communicated  to  the 
teachers  concerned  and  reported  to  the  local  school-board ;  the  latter 
enter  their  opinion  about  the  teachers  in  the  minutes  and  annex  them  to 
the  report 

The  district-inspector  visits  the  schools  (the  Catholic  once  a  year,  the 
Evangelical  once  in  two  years  \)  that  is,  not  only  the  common  school^ 
but  the  Sunday,  industrial,  winter  evening,  private,  and  infant  schools^ 
He  is  expected  to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  condition.  The 
General  Superintendent  visits  the  schools  in  that  place  where  the  district 
superintendent  is  at  the  same  time  local  superintendent,  onoe  in  three 
years  during  his  school-visitation  at  the  deanery,  and  particularly  in 
regard  to  religious  instruction,  when  deanery  and  district  inspection  are 
separate,  during  his  visitation  of  the  churches.  The  visitors  are  in- 
structed to  engage  the  assistance  of  experienced  teachers  of  other  schools, 
if  they  deem  it  necessary ;  teachers  of  the  neighborhood  may  also  attend 
such  examination  for  their  own  instruction.  Local  school-boards  and 
foundation-boards  are  invited  to  assist ;  they  are  made  acquainted  with 
all  the  detail  and  with  the  result  of  the  examination,  and  are  requested 
to  give  their  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  local  inspectors  and  teachers.  The  visitor  adds  the^e  com- 
munications to  the  school  report  of  the  local  minister,  and  sends  them,, 
with  his  certificate  of  the  school-inspection  of  the  latter,  to  the  depart- 
ment 

The  scholastic  year  begins  in  nearly  all  schools  at  the  end  of  April ;  in 
a  few  towns  in  October. 

Six  weeks  are  allowed  for  vacations,  in  such  seasons  during  the  year 
as  local  considerations  demand.  The  local  injector  determines  when 
vacation  shall  be  allowed  and  how  long,  after  consultation  with  the 
teachers ;  in  case  of  disi^greement,  the  local  school-board  will  decide. 
Not  ail  schools  allow  the  whole  of  six  weeks,  whilst  there  are  others 
which  will  give  longer  vacations  when  i^ricultural  neoeasitiee  and  am 
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the  Bchool  report 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  administered  by  the  teachers,  each  in 
bis  class,  with  the  ooncurrence  of  the  inspecting  teacher.  The  usual 
punishments  are :  reprimand,  which  must,  howevei*,  not  degenerate  into 
abuse ;  putting  back  to  a  lower  place  in  the  school,  and  keeping  in  afler 
school.  Corporal  punishment  too  (but  never  by  a  minister)  may  be  dic- 
tated, but  only  exceptionally  and  with  due  regard  to  health  and  decency. 
Abuse  of  the  right  to  administer  corporal  punishment,  or  when  the  health 
of  a  child  \wa  been  injured  by  it,  is  followed  by  criminal  prosecution, 
and  when  repeated  or  when  the  injury  inflicted  should  be  serious,  it  is 
punished  by  dismissal  besides.  It  was  not  for  the  want  of  humane  laws 
that  formerly  corporal  punishment  was  administered  to  excess.  The 
church  organization  of  1569  prescribes  that  the  schoolmaster  should  be 
sparing  in  the  use  of  the  rod,  should  not  bully  the  children,  pull  them 
by  the  hair,  beat  them  about  the  head,  &c,  ^ .  the  school  oi^nization  of 
1729-82  demands  of  the  teacher  to  convince  the  child  that  the  rod  is 
deserved  before  inflicting  the  punishment,  to  show  no  passion,  but  rather 
to  accompany  such  discipline  with  prayer  to  God  and  ^*  to  wrap  the  rod 
into  a  devout  Lord's  prayer."  A  charming  picture,  and  good  advice, 
wfaieh  it  would  bo  well  to  remember  even  in  our  time,  when  the  disin- 
eKnation  to  administer  a  flogging  has  become  a  principle. 
.  Absences  from  school,  which  are  not  altogether  the  fiiult  of  the  child, 
are  punished  by  the  local  board  by  fines,  and,  if  necessary,  by  imprison- 
ment  of  the  parents  or. guardians;  in  case  of  obstinate  disobedience  the 
police  steps  in  and  enforces  attendance  at  aohooL  The  ordinary  fine  for 
one  absence  is  three  kreotaers,  which,  compared  with  the  wages  saved 
by  such  absence,  is  so  out  of  proportion,  that  the  summons  alone  makes 
the  parents  feel  that  they  have  violated  the  law.  The  trifling  fine  is, 
therefore,  an  object  of  ridicule,  and  has  no  effect  whatever  when  neg- 
lectful or  timid  authorities  levy  the  fine  by  the  clerk  without  serving  a 
summons,  as  is  sometimes  done,  though  it  is  against  the  law.  The  dis- 
trict visitor  and  the  bailiff  {Oberamtmann)  are  the  guardians  of  this  law, 
and  the  district  court  takes  the  matter  in  hand,  when  the  authority  of 
the  school-board  proves  ineffective.  The  department  itself  must  some- 
times even  interfere,  to  put  down  an  evil  which  may  have  taken  strong 
root  during  a  period  of  unvigihnt  authorities.  There  are,  however,  many 
schools  where  uncxcosed  absences  are  rare,  and  where  even  those 
cases  which  are  excusable  from  unavoidable  domestic  kbors,  remain  in  a 
modest  proportion. 

The  school-laws  are  fastened  to  the  walla  of  the  school- room ;  they  are 
not  a  penal  code,  but  a  representation  of  the  Christian  duties  of  a  school- 
child  and  of  the  requirements  of  good  order.  The  duty  of  informing, 
enjoined  by  the  old  laws,  was  founded  on  good  intentions  and  the  resalt 
of  zeal  for  moral  order  and  of  the  Christian  doty  to  be  a  brother's 
guardian.    The  present  law  has^  very  properly,  caBcated  it,  beoauae  the 
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informers  are  influenced  less  by  noble  motives  than  by  malice  and  selfish* 
ncss. 

The  question  whether  the  school  should  take  cognizance  of  misde- 
meanor outside  the  school-room  was  readily  answered  in  the  affirmative 
in  former  times.  It  is,  however,  in  accordance  with  the  modem  division 
of  power,  and  with  the  better  discrimination  between  the  moral  and  civil 
laws,  that  the  province  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  courts  and  magistrates 
are  more  clearly  defined.  The  schoolmaster  can  not  be  quite  indifferent 
to  the  conduct  of  the  children  outside  the  school-room  ;  he  is,  therefore, 
authorized  to  interfere  in  cases  of  cruelty  to  animals,  bird-nesting,  &c., 
but  his  arm  and  rod  can  not  be  put  into  operation  by  the  dictates  of  the 
civil  authorities.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  pass  sentence  and  then 
to  execute  it,  which  may  be  done  by  the  policeman  in  the  f^hool-room, 
when  the  offender  is  of  non-age ;  they  are,  however,  also  permitted  to 
pass  the  case  over  to  the  local  school  board,  {e,  g.  offenses  against  the 
forest  laws,)  which  has  then  to  judge  the  culpability  of  the  child  and  the 
kind  and  measure  of  punishment ;  report  is  then  made  to  the  state  au- 
thorities. The  punishment  of  minors  who  have  been  convicted  of  offense 
against  the  forest  laws,  is  executed  by  the  teacher  in  the  school-room  or 
by  the  policeman  in  the  town-hall^  according  to  the  finding  of  the  school- 
board.  The  latter  also  passes  sentence  on  more  serious  offenses  of  pupils, 
which  do  not  require  the  interference  of  magistrate  or  court,  and  orders 
the  punishment  to  be  executed  by  the  teacher,  who,  being  a  member  of 
the  board,  simply  carries  out  what  has  been  ordered  with  his  coopei^a- 
tion.  If  the  school-inspector  considers  himself  authorized  to  dictate  a 
punishment,  wh^ch  be  wishes  the  teacher  to  execute,  he  must  confer 
with  him  about  the  kind. and  measure,  and  appeal  to  the  board,  in  case 
of  a  conflict  of  opinion.  The  corporal  punishment  does  not  always 
require  the  presence  of  all  the  scholars ;  it  is  sufficient  to  inform  the 
latter  of  it,  and  to  caution  them.  Ofifenses  of  children  below  ten  yeai*8 
are  always  punished  by  the  parents  or  the  teacher. 

The  law  neither  prescribes  nor  forbids  the  award  of  prizes.  They 
must  be  awarded  when  there  are  local  foundations  for  that  purpose ; 
they  may  be  paid  by  the  community  or  out  of  the  school -fund,  if  there 
be  sufficient  means.  They  consist  either  in  money,  or  in  books  and 
other  educational  apparatus.  The  school-board  used  to  award  prizes  to 
teachers  and  diligent  and  poor  scholars  fi*om  the  funds  of  the  church,, 
for  a  short  period  after  1793  ;  that  sum  (500  florins)  is,  however,  since 
1822  wholly  devoted  to  teachers*  rewards.  The  distribution  of  cakes 
among  the  children  on  visitation  days  is  generally  observed  as  an  old 
custom  or  because  a  foundation  provides  for  it 

Y.     TEACHERS. 

The  teachers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  into  those  who  are 
permanently  and  those  who  are  revocably  engaged,  (i.  e.  who  are  em- 
ployed at  the  pleasure  of  the  department  of  education.) 
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The  former,  principal  teachers  or  schoolmasters,  are  classified  either 
according  to  their  salary,  or  to  the  duties  which  they  perform  in  addition 
to  teaching.  For  in  schools  of  at  least  fiye  classes,  one  of  them  is  ap- 
pointed head-master,  and  in  those  of  less  than  five  classes,  employing  at 
least  two  schoolmasters,  one  of  them  is  appointed  inspecting  teacher. 
The  appointment  is  made  by  the  department,  based  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  local  school-board,  and  is  revocable. 

The  task  of  the  head-master  is  to  preserve  the  inner  and  outer  organ- 
iiation  of  the  school.  He  must,  therefore,  be  present  from  time  to  time, 
during  the  instruction  given  by  the  revocable  teachers,  take  notice  of  the 
absences  and  the  punctuality,  snperintend  the  good  order  in  school,  the 
cleanliness  of  tho  school-house,  heating  and  ventilation  of  the  school- 
room, and  take  charge  of  the  inventory  and  library.  He  prepares  the 
order  of  recitations  and  submits  it  to  the  teachers*  convention,  is  present 
at  the  periodical  examinations,  and  issues  the  certificates  of  the  teachers. 
He  is  thus  in  many  respects  coordinate  to  the  local  school-inspector,  to 
whom  he  is  otherwise  subordinate,  and  shares  his  responsibility  for  the 
regularity  of  the  instruction  and  good  order  in  school  The  remunera- 
tion as  head-master  is  thirty  florins,  paid  by  government 

The  inspecting  teachers  have  charge  principally  of  the  inner  order  of 
the  school,  and  must  be  present  at  the  examinations.  Subject  to  their 
inspection  are,  however,  only  the  revocably  engaged  teachers ;  superin- 
tending their  activity  as  teachers,  assisting  them  in  their  professional 
improvement,  watching,  in  particular,  the  moral  conduct  of  the  assistants 
whose  certificates  they  sign  and  to  whom  they  give  advice  in  the  prac- 
tice of  teaching. 

The  revocably  appointed  teachers  are  either  at  the  head  of  a  section 
with  full  responsibilities,  (ushers,)  or  they  perform  the  duties  of  a  school- 
master under  the  superintendence  and  responsibility  of  the  latter,  (as- 
sistants.) From  among  them  those  are  selected  who  shall  assist  a  weak 
or  rack  schoolmaster,  or  who  fill  the  places  of  incapable  or  suspended 
teachers,  or  who  are  the  administrators  of  a  vacant  place. 

The  employment  of  permanently  and  revocably  engaged  teachers  is 
regulated  by  the  following  law :  When  but  one  teacher  is  required  at  a 
public  school,  a  schoolmaster  is  appointed ;  when  two  or  more  are  re- 
quired, the  first,  and  if  there  be  more  than  180  scholars,  also  the  second 
teacher,  must  be  a  schoolmaster ;  this  arrangement  is,  however,  mostly 
made  when  the  school  is  attended  by  160  scholars.  At  schools  with 
three  to  five  teachers  there  must  be  one,  and  at  schools  with  more  teach- 
ers, for  every  five,  one  must  be  a  revocable  teacher ;  all  the  others  are 
schoolmasters.  This  is  a  recent  amendment  of  the  law  0M886,  which 
allowed  for  each  schoolmaster  one  assistant  and  two  ushers ;  a  propor- 
tion which  was  very  unfitvorable  to  the  revocable  teachers  For  it  was 
in  consequence  of  this  law  that  the  ratio  between  permanent  and  revo- 
cable teachers  was,  in  May,  1856,  as  100 :  70,  (Evangelical  schools  100 : 
80,  Oatholic  schools  100 :  61,)  instead  of  100 :  36,  as  it  should  be.    This 
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abnormal  condition  was  redooed  to  100:  50  by  the  law  of  1866,  and  to 
100 :  42  by  that  of  Jan.  1st,  1867,  and  it  is  improving  steadily  every 
year,  though  retarded  by  the  want  of  <^cial  4iwelling8  in  villages.  The 
number  of  permanent  teachers,  in  1868,  had  increased  by  163  since  1865, 
and  the  number  of  revocable  teachers  decreased  by  144  during  the 
same  period.  The  ratio  of  permanent  and  revocaUe  teachers  does  not, 
however,  solely  depend  on  the  number  of  places  to  be  filled^  bat  also  on 
the  employment  of  tiie  latter  as  asastants  and  administrators,  and  on  the 
duration  of  such  vacancies,  whence  the  actual  ratio  shows  a  much  better 
result  in  favor  of  the  permanent  teachers.  There  were,  Jan.  1st,  1868, 
2,721  permanent  and  924  revocable  teachers,  therefore  in  the  ratio  of 
100 :  34.  So  much  has  been  gained  already  by  the  new  law,  that  the 
age  at  which  a  teacher  attained  a  permanent  appointment  has  been  re- 
duced from  88  and  even  40,  to  32  and  88,  and  will  in  a*  short  time  be  80 ; 
this  is  the  more  to  be  expected,  as  the  number  of  female  teachers  is 
increasing ;  they  are  employed  as  revocable  teachers  only  and  do  not 
enter  into  competition  for  the  permanent  places.  In  regard  to  the  age  at 
which  a  permanent  appointment  is  attained,  it  must  be  remariced  that 
the  patrons  are  not  bound  by  the  regulations  lor  appointment  and  pro- 
motion given  by  the  department ;  the  younger,  therefore,  the  &vorites 
of  the  patrons  are,  the  older  must  the  other  candidates  grow  until  they 
can  gain  the  appointment  The  places  in  the  gift  of  patrons  amount  in 
the  Evangelical  denomination  to  8.6  per  ct ;  in  the  Catholic  to  80  per  ct 
Prqfesnonal  training  of  teaeher». — ^The  nmnber  of  candidates  for  em- 
ployment as  teachers  is  quite  fluctuating.  After  the  first  regulation 
of  public  education,  there  was  a  great  demand ;  but  later,  when  all  the 
consequences  of  'the  disproportion  of  the  two  cbsses  was  folly  imder- 
stood,  and  the  growing  activity  in  industrial  pursuits  in  the  country 
offered  more  tempting  occupation,  a  sensible  diminution,  both  in  number 
and  qualification,  took  place,  so  much  so,  that  the  State  Normal  Schools 
(teachers*  seminaries)  could  not  keep  up  their  full  complement  of  eighty 
each.  The  young  men  have  recently  again  turned  to  the  educational 
career,  but  there  is  still  so  great  a  want  of  examined  and  employable 
candidates,  particularly  of  the  Evangelical  denomination,  that  many* 
schools  are  compelled  to  resort  to  division  in  sections,  and  even  the 
length  of  the  term  at  the  normal  schools  has  been  shortened.  The  1,051 
male  and  95  female  candidates  (Jan.  1st,  1868)  would  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  fill  the  924  revocable  places,  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance 
that  a  number,  by  no  means  small,  of  examined  but  not  yet  permanently 
employed  candidates  are  on  leave  of  absence  in  consequence  of  sickness, 
or  of  preparation  for  employment  at  a  higher  class  of  schools,  or  of  em- 
ployment in  other  public  or  private  institutions  or  fitmilies ;  lastly,  many 
of  the  revocably  employed  teachers  are  employed  as  substitutes  or  ad- 
ministrators. 

.  This  deficiency  will  have  changed  for  the  better  in  a  few  years,  for 
whilst  there  w^e,  in  1865,  388  persons  who  applied  for  admisMon  to  the 
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Norm&l  schools,  there  were,  in  1668,  612,  i&clading  26  Evangelical  and 
89  Catholic  female  candidates.  There  were,  in  April,  1868,  118  Evan- 
gelical applications  for  the  preparatory  course,  50  young  men  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  latter  to  the  State  Normal  schools  as  '^  incipients,^^  and 
20  were  allowed  to  continue  their  education  as  teachers  in  private  semi- 
naries ;  of  tile  Catholic  denomination,  80  were  admitted  to  the  Normal 
school  and  88  as  candidates. 

In  regard  to  the  classes  of  the  population  which  furnish  the  candidates,' 
it  should  first  he  stated  that  a  large  number,  as  sons  of  teachers,  follow, 
their  fathers'  vocation ;  the  greatest  numhcr,  however,  are  sons  of  peas- 
ants and  small  tradesmen,  also  pupils  of  the  orphan  asylums.  The 
higher  classes  of  society  furnish  but  few  candidates,  viz.,  sons  of  cler- 
gymen and  civil  officers,  who  devote  themselves  to  that  modest  vocation 
either  from  real  predilection  or  from  the  impossibility  of  continuing  their 
studies  at  the  universities.  There  are  none  among  the  teachers  of  public 
schools  who  have  enjoyed  university  education,  but  there  are  many  pri- 
vate teachers  who  have  studied  theology  and  have  passed  their  examina- 
tions. The  vicars  in  many  small  Evangelical  communities,  who  h%ve 
gradually  settled  among  a  Catholic  population,  are  obliged  to  t^ach  school 
either  alone  and  then  attend  the  children  of  the  Catholic  school  up  toi 
their  tenth  year;  or  together  with  im  assistant,  when  also  the  children 
below  ten  years  attend  that  school. 

The  usual  course  of  training  of  teachers  is  this :  The  candidates  are 
subjected  to  a  preliminaiy  examination  bef(H*e  a  special  commission; 
having  passed  it  creditably  they  receive  permission  to  begin  the  prepar- 
atory course,  either  with  the  promise  of  receiving  pecuniary  assistance 
from  government  on  the  condition  of  continued  good  conduct  and 
progress,  or  without  such  an  advantage.  This  preparatory  course  lasts 
two  years,  the  first  of  which  is  the  year  of  probation.  They  are  then, 
subjected  to  another  examination,  and  when  they  have  passed,  receive 
further  instruction  either  in  a  State  Normal  school,  or  a  private  Normal 
school,  or  by  authorized  teachers.  This  period  lasts  now  three  years 
or  terms,  (formerly  but  two.)  The  relative  number  of  pupils  in  State  and 
private  Normal  schools  is  not  constant,  the  pupils  being  guided  partly 
by  their  pecuniary  means,  partly  by  the  confidence  they  put  in  one  or 
the  other  of  the  institutions. 

At  the  two  Evangelical  State  Norma)  schools  in  Esslingen  and  NUr- 
lingen  were  employed,  Jan.  1st,  1868 :  2  rectors,  (principals,)  2  scientific 
principal  teachers,  (candidates  for  orders,)  6  head-masters,  4  ushers,  2 
assistants;  further,  at  the  two  schools  and  at  the  two  institutes  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  connected  with  the  Normal  school :  4  head-masters,  2 
ushers,  8  assistants;  total^  18. perms ucnt,  and  11  revocable  teachers. 
The  two  fivangeUcal  privsle  Kormal  schools  «nployed  14  teachers,  of 
whom  4  were  assistants. 

The  Catholic  Normal  school  at  Gemund  employed  1  rector,  1  scientific 
principal  teacher,  2  head-mMtera,  2  ushers,  1  Assistanti  ».  «.  4  permaueut 
and  8  revocable  teachers ;  total  7.  * 
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At  the  priTftte  seminary  for  female  teachers  at  Ludwigsbarg,  were 
ployed  4  male  and  4  female  teachers ;  at  that  in  Gemiind,  5  teachers. 

The  schools  connected  with  the  Normal  schools— of  somewhat  higher 
pretensions  than  the  common-  public  schools— existed  hitherto  more  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  pupils  of  the  Normal  school  to  see  and  hear,  than 
to  practice  how  to  teach ;  but  at  present,  practice-schools  of  one  class 
are  connected  with  each  Normal  school,  to  which  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  are  admitted,  and  which  the  candidates,  during  their  last 
year  at  the  Normal  school,  independently  teach,  and  thus  obtain  knowl- 
edge of  the  administration  of  a  common  schooL 

The  candidates  receive  from  the  State,  even  during  the  preparatoiy 
oourse,  pecuniary  assistance  to  defray  expenses ;  at  the  Normal  schools, 
they  hare  room,  fuel,  light  and  instruction  gratis,  and  receiye  60  to  90  fl. 
as  a  help  to  pay  for  the  board  which  they  take  at  the  seminary.  Those 
studying  in  private  seminaries  receive  to  80  to  50  fl.  and  more,  according 
to  their  necessities.  The  candidate  who  accepts  such  assistance  is  obliged 
to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  State,  unless  he  refunds  the  sums  thus 
expended. 

.  Schools  are  attached  to  the  two  institutes  for  neglected  children  in 
Lichtenstem  and  Tempelhoi^  which  receive  from  the  State  pecuniary 
assistance  according  to  the  number  of  teachers  which  they  furnish  for 
the  public  service. 

The  teachers  must  pass  the  following  examinations :  1,  P>«limiqary 
examination  for  admission  to  the  preparatory  course ;  2,  for  admission 
into  the  Normal  school ;  8,  first  examination  for  office  to  obtain  appoint* 
ment  as  assistant ;  4,  second  examination  for  office  to  obtain  permanent 
appointment  The  examination  for  promotion  into  a  better  place  was 
repealed  in  1848. 

To  the  first  examination  those  candidates  are  admitted  who  are  at 
least  fifteen  years  old,  of  good  health  and  in  possession  of  good  certifi- 
cates concerning  their  Christian  life.  To  pass  this  examination,  the  can- 
didate must  have  the  accomplishments  of  a  good  pupil  of  a  public 
school,*  and  it  is  to  his  advantage  when  he  can  play  a  little  on  the  piano 

■__■  - 1  '-I  iiiwi  Kjii^  mi-  -     I  -  T  -|-rmi   _■— ■_  J L_j _^_ ■ 

*  Thn  examinatioii  wm  fonnerly  held  in  Um  dbtrieli.  The  fint  esamination  for  all  eandidalei 
took  place  in  1860 ;  the  Evanfelical  conimi«ioiier  of  edoeation  has  poUtthed  its  lemltf  (AmU- 
MsM,  AV».  130,)  in  which  he  •tatei  that  the  eandidatas  from  public  aehoob  wofe.  in  BOle  kUtur^^ 
niperior  to  thoea  from  Latin  and  Real-adioob,  whfbt  both  wwa  aqutJljr  defieieiit  in  the  ttnder> 
ilandini;  of  that  vhich  they  bad  oommttted  to  muaotj  \  that  in  rwedhy,  the  prooanciatioo  was 
In  fenernl  less  correct  than  the  ezpmtion  ;  that  their  caUigrmplif  waa  pleasant  to  the  eve,  bat  not 
PBf olar;  that  the  ortkagrofhi  in  writinf  from  diolatioa  was  wtthout  aeriooa  erroia,  bat  aot  ao  hi 
eompoaition ;  that  the  c»ai|pe*afMiM,  with  Ihw  ijieepitniw,  aahibiled  want  of  Meat  and  of  ease  of 
aipronioo  ;  that  in  grammkAi'  those  eandidalaa  alMiwed  auSMent  koowle^fe  who  had  atudiod  a 
Ibroign  language,  and  that  those  from  the  public  scho.'>ia  weie  very  deficient;  that  in  mental  and 
written  arithmetic  bat  five  out  of  ninety  obtained  the  loavlt  "good/*  Thb  rapoct  ia  not  very 
Sectoring ;  y«C  it  ahooM  be  mmembemd  that  it  li  vary  dWoolt  fa  WortMabotg  to  obtain  the  pred- 
icate **gDod."  The  dillerent  marks  are :  I  a,  distingoiahed,  I  *b  very  good ;  11  a,  good,  II  ^pretty 
good ;  III  a,  safllcient,  III  h^  scarcely  suflkient,  and  shades  between  tliem,  expnssed  lor  instance 
thus,  II  a  to  I  ft.  The  certificate  I  a  is  of  rate  occurrence ;  even  I  h  reqntrea  good  knowledge  in 
iff  bfaachea.    It  fteqneotly  bappaoa  that  oeitiSoalei  O  •  «•  the  boat  giiMB,  aod  a  aamUdata  il 
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And  has  some  skill  in  drawing.  (Minist  circnlar,  Aag.  18,  1866.  "Amt«- 
blatt,"  No.  137.) 

The  conditions  for  admission  to  the  Normal  schools  are :  Age  sixteen 
years,  good  certificate  of  the  preparatory  course,  and  physical  ability. 
The  examination  embraces :  Religion,  German  language,  arithmetic,  nat- 
ural sciences,  music,  calligraphy,  geometry,  and  drawing.  It  is  intended 
to  test  the  thoroughness  and  the  extent  of  the  instruction  the  candidate 
has  received.  (Minist  circular,  June  16,  1866;  Amtsblatt,  No.  187;  in- 
struction of  the  consistory,  Amtsblatt,  No.  148.) 

The  first  examination  for  office  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  course  in 
the  Normal  school.  Both  it  and  the  second  examination  are  regulated, 
for  Evangelical  candidates,  by  the  circular  of  June  26,  1855,  which 
idiould,  howevcT,  be  somewhat  modified,  as  since  that  time  a  third  year 
has  been  added  to  the  course  at  the  Normal  school.  That  circular,  un- 
doubtedly influenced  by  the  well  known  Prussian  school  regulations, 
distinctly  states  what  is  required  of  the  teacher,  reduces  the  too  exten- 
sive mass  of  knowledge  to  what  is  necessary,  but  requires  a  thorough 
and  clear  understanding  of  the  subject  It  also  fixes  the  difierence 
between  the  first  and  second  examination. 

It  requires  in  the  first  examination :  1,  in  religion — a,  knowledge  of 
the  Bible ;  ^,  acquaintance  with  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testar 
ment,  a  number  of  Psalms  and  chapters  of  the  Prophets,  intimate  knowl* 
edge  of  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  Apostles,  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  1st  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  the  pastoral  letters ;  «,  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
that  has  to  be  committed  to  memory  by  the  children  of  the  public 
schools ;  dy  justification  by  UMh  and  by  works  as  expounded  in  the 
catechism,  and  the  proverb-book ;  e,  acquaintance  with  the  chapters  of 
the  **  Reader,"  treating  of  the  history  of  the  Church.  2,  in  German — 
a,  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  speech,  etymology,  elements  of  sentences, 
difi^LTent  classes  of  sentences,  writing  from  dictation  without  errors; 
hy  calligraphy  and  method  of  instruction  in  writing ;  e,  composition  on 
any  subject  with  which  the  candidate  is  well  acquainted ;  d^  method 
and  practice  of  teaching  a  language.  8,  arithmetic  and  geometry — a, 
elements  of  arithmetic,  including  decimal  fractions  and  proportion,  ele- 
ments of  powers  and  radicals;  exercises  in  practical  and  mental  arith- 
metic ;  5,  method  and  practice  of  teaching  arithmetic ;  «,  most  important 
coins,  weights  and  measures ;  d^  principal  propositions  of  plane  geom- 
etry, (rectilineal  figures  um^  circle ;)  «,  elementary  computations  of  sur- 
fiices  and  volumes.    4,  in  natural  sciences,  geography  and  history,  as  far 

eoiMidered  to  pocseM  very  ratpectabto  knowledge  when  he  carriee  off  certifloale  II  h ;  the  greater 
number  of  auocenfiil  candidatei  obtain  HI  «,  and  among  thoae  who  pawed  with  III  h  are  many 
who  turned  out  to  be  ^ood  teachert.  Moat  eandidatea  thow  gnat  nen'outnea  dormg  examinatioQ, 
even  thoae  who  uanally  do  not  thow  Mch  weaknen ;  many  eandidatea  are  tormented  during  ex- 
amination by  the  idea  that  the  degree  taken  in  examination  ttickt  to  them  through  life,  Cind  are 
therefore  not  quite  matters  of  their  facultiea.  There  are  alwayt  fome  tchoolmattert.membert  of 
the  bfinrd  of  examioera,  and  tbaie  oan,  tbuiofora,  be  uo  doubt  of  the  fair  tieatmeat  of  the  can- 
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as  treated  in  the  **  Reader ;"  the  subjects  must  be  perfectly  understood, 
particularly  natural  history  and  natural  philosophy.  5,  in  music — a, 
skill  to  put  a  given  part  into  two,  three,  and  four  parts;  5,  singing 
hymns,  except  the  more  difficult  ones;  0,  organ,  hymns  and  other  pieces 
they  may  have  practiced ;  <2,  violin  to  accompany  a  hymn  at  sight  6, 
practical  teaching — a  certain  subject  being  given,  the  candidate  must 
teach  some  pupils  during  one-fourth  of  an  hour.  7,  drawing  is  optional, 
but  increases  the  value  of  a  good  examination. 

In  the  second  examination  for  office,  to  which  no  one  is  admitted  be- 
fore he  has  passed  his  twenty-second  year,  and  before  he  has  served  at 
least  two  years  as  revocable  teacher,  the  candidate  must  show  more 
mature  judgment  and  more  thorough  mastery  of  the  subjects.  1,  In 
religion — theocratic  position  and  influence  of  the  prophets,  Job,  Profv- 
erbs,  and  all  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  2,  History — ^knowledge  of 
such  events  in  the  chronological  tables  as  are  not  mentioned  in  the  text 
of  the  *^  Reader."  8,  Science  of  teaching — method  of  teaching ;  answers 
to  questions  on  education,  discipline,  and  arrangement  of  a  school.  4, 
In  music — singing  and  playing  of  all  the  hjonns  in  the  hymn-book,  ex- 
temporaneous prelude  on  the  organ  or  playing  a  piece  from  memory  ; 
knowledge  of  the  construction  of  an  organ.  5,  Teachers  who  have  ac- 
quired a  particular  knowledge  of  agriculture,  or  have  experience  in 
superintending  an  industrial  school,  are  permitted  to  prove  their  knowl- 
edge or  experience  by  an  essay.  6,  Those  who  aspire  to  employment  at 
an  intermediate  or  higher  class  of  schools  in  towns,  must  give  proof  of 
their  practical  skill  in  drawing,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  method  of 
teaching  it;  further,  more  extensive  knowledge  of  natural  sciences, 
history,  and  geography. 

The  Evangelical  consistory  bas  published  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tions for  office  in  the  **'Aintshlatt^^^  pointing  out  the  deficiencies  to  the 
candidates  and  to  their  teachers.  The  first  and  most  frequently  occur- 
ring is,  errors  in  orthography,  particularly  in  those  papers  which  are  not 
expressly  written  for  the  purpose  of  answering  grammatical  questions ; 
then,  want  of  thoroughness  and  of  precision,  and  clumsiness  in  treating 
a  subject  during  examination  in  practical  teaching.  -  These  remarks, 
however,  being  not  intended  to  characterize  the  general  result  of  the 
examinations,  but  rather  to  point  out  the  individual  deficiencies,  and  to 
assist  in  removing  them ;  it  would  not  be  fair  to  judge  the  character  of 
our  younger  teachers  by  them.  The  younf  men  show,  particularly  in 
the  Normal  schools,  not  a  little  diligence  and  zeal,  and  much  is  done  in 
the  many  branches  of  instruction,  considering  the  short  period  of  their 
studies.     Our  young  teachers  are  even  in  demand  in  other  countries. 

The  examinations  of  the  female  candidates  are,  according  to  the  cir- 
cular of  Jan.  11,  1862,  (Amtsblatt,  No,  82)  essentially  the  same  as  the 
first  examination  of  the  male  candidates,  with  this  limitation,  that  the 
range  of  knowledge  in  the  method  of  teaching,  in  arithmetic,  in  nat|iral 
sciences,  is  smaller ;   that  in  music  nothing  but  singing  of  the  usual 
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hymns  and  children's  songs  is  required ;  free-hand  drawing  to  the  extent 
of  enabling  Che  candidate  to  give  the  first  lessons,  and  lastly  needlework, 
viz.,  knitting,  sewing,  darning,  and  cutting  of  shirts. 

There  are  institutions  by  which  teachers  already  in  office  may  enlarge 
their  general  knowledge  or  that  of  special  branches.  To  the  first  class 
belong  particularly  the  teachers'  conferences,  held  in  every  district  four 
times  a  year,  and  presided  over  by  the  conference  director,  who  is,  if 
possible,  the  district  school-inspector.  The  meetings  are  opened  and 
closed  with  vocal  music  in  three  or  four  parts ;  a  proposition  of  the  sci- 
ence of  teaching  is  discussed,  either  in  strict  reference  to  science  or  its 
practical  application  in  the  schools,  e.  g,  their  organization  and  plan  of 
studte&  The  proposition  must  be  made  known  some  time  before  the 
meeting,  and  all  teachers,  except  those  above  sixty  years,  are  obliged  to 
write  essays  twice  a  year.  The  female  teachers,  too,  must  write  essays, 
which  the  conference  director  verbally  criticises ;  they  are,  however,  ex- 
cused from  attending  the  conferences  of  the  male  teachers.  The  address 
of  the  conference  director  is  a  critique  on  the  essays,  which,  together  with 
the  minutes  of  the  conferences,  are  sent  every  year  to  the  superintendent 
general,  who  reports  on  theip  to  the  synod.  Teachers  are  also  invited 
to  deliver  lectures  on  subjects  of  instruction,  followed  by  a  general  dis- 
cussion. These  conferences  are  not  of  modern  date;  the  only  change 
recently  made  is  this,  that  one  of  the  conferences  is  changed  into  a  dis- 
trict school  convention,  presided  over  by  the  district  school-inspector, 
and  to  which  are  invited  the  dean,  all  the  ministers,  the  bailiff,  all  those 
persons  who  have  an  interest  in  .and  knowledge  of  public  education,  in- 
cluding the  members  of  the  school-board.  The  chairman  gives  a  general 
review  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  his  district,  and  recom- 
mendsj  as  subjects  of  discussion,  such  arrangements  as  require  alter- 
ations or  improvement  Any  other  person  present  may  propose  other 
pertinent  questions  for  discussion,  or  make  communications  about  dis- 
cussions in  the  conferences.  It  is  recommended  that^  during  such  meet- 
ings, works  done  in  the  public  and  industrial  schools  of  the  district  or 
new  apparatus  be  put  on  exhibition.  The  minutes  and  reports  are  sent 
to  the  State  department,'*'  by  which  the  latter  is  able  to  perfect  its 
acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  public  schools,  their  progress  or  de- 
ficiencies, their  needs  and  wishes,  which  had  already  been  reported  by 
the  regular  visitation.!  To  make  it  possible  for  the  teachers  to  attend 
these  conferences,  the  community  pays  a  sufficient  remuneration  per  day, 
and  their  traveling  expenses. 

There  is  in  every  district  a  teachers'  association,  whose  expenses  are 
paid  by  fixed  contributions  of  the  communities,  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves, and  of  the  ministers.  They  subscribe  to  educational  periodicals 
and  books,  as  well  as  to  other  good  literary  publications,  circulate  them 
among  the  members,  and  deposit  them  afterwards  in  the  district  libraiy. 

*  MiniBt.  ciro..  Nov.  11,  1865,  Amtsblatt,  No  1^. 
t  Circular  of  Cootirtory,  Dec.  SOtb,  I860.  Amttbtett,  No.  14L 
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The  conference  directors  and  some  elected  teachers  form  the 
tratioD. 

Extraordinarj  courses  of  instniction,  either  in  special  branches  or  m 
the  general  doctrine  of  education  and  teaching,  are  established  in  the 
different  school-districts  when  needed ;  the  traveling  expenses  are  paid 
hy  the  committees,  all  other  expenses  by  the  government  Particular 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  courses  of  instruction  in  organ-playing 
and  composition,  obligatory  on  all  revocable  teachers,  though  the  per- 
manent teachers  are  also  allowed  to  attend.  The  instruction  is  ^ven  by 
competent  clergymen  or  other  teachers,  and  paid  by  the  government ;  it 
is  intended  to  establish  such  courses  in  regular  succession  in  all  districta 

Voluntary  singing  associations,  frequently  also  for  organ-playing,  are 
established  in  most  deaneries,  and  encouraged  by  the  government,  whi^ 
pays  a  remuneration  to  the  leader,  and  by  some  of  the  oommnoities^ 
which  pay  the  traveling  expenses. 

The  prize  essays  should  also  be  mentioned.  They  are  required  every 
three  years,  on  subjects  of  the  science  of  teaching ;  the  best  essays  r& 
ceive  prizes  either  in  money  or  simply  by  honorable  mention. 

Other  opportunities  for  improvement  ar^  offered  to  the  teachers.  They 
are  :  Courses  in  drawing  in  a  convenient  institute,  to  which  volunteers 
are  admitted  at  the  expense  of  government ;  courses  in  the  agricultural 
college  at  Hohenheim ;  courses  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  natural 
sciences ;  courses  in  gymnastics  to  obtain  the  diploma  as  teacher ;  lastly, 
the  want  of  examined  survey ers  having  directed  attention  to  the  teachers 
of  public  schools ;  those  who  show  talent  and  inclination  in  that  di- 
rection may  be  instructed  in  surveying  at  government  expense  during 
the  summer  vacation. 

The  revocable  teachers  are  at  once  employed,  when  they  have  passed 
the  first  examination,  beiug  then  about  nineteen  years  old.  The  per- 
manent employment  does  not;  at  present,  follow  before  they  have  reached 
their  thirty-third  year ;  those  teachers,  however,  who  are  appointed  by 
patrons,  obtain  permanent  employment  often  directly  after  having  passed 
the  second  examination,  i.  e,  when  twenty-five  years  old,  the  patrons  not 
being  obliged  to  appoint  according  to  seniority.  The  department  of 
education  appoints  all  revocable  teachers,  and  also  the  permanent  ones, 
unless  the  places  are  in  the  gift  of  patrons.  There  is,  however,  no  com- 
petition concerning  the  employment  of  teachers  as  sacristans.  The 
services  of  sacristans  have  always-'been  considered  in  Wurtembeif^  as 
services  to  the  community,  and  there  are,  therefore,  not  two  different 
persons  interested  in  the  appointment  The  school  patronage  exists  still, 
as  a  privilege  connected  with  the  possession  of  manors,  for  126  £van'> 
gelical  and  275  Catholic  places,  and  this  privilege  has  not  been  repealed, 
because  it  is  not  the  patrons  but  the  communities  who  are  obliged  to 
pay  the  increase  of  salary  enacted  by  law.  The  administrators  of  found- 
ations and  the  communities  possessed  formerly  the  privilege  of  selecting 
the  teachers,  because  they  paid  the  salaries ;  but  the  former  lost  this 
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j>riTilege  long  ago,  and  the  latter  in  lQd6,  it  having  always  been  an  object 
of  ridicule  in  consequence  of  many  irregulariUes.  They  have  never  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  regain  this  old  and  in  itself  very  natural  privilege, 
except  when  one  was  very  discontented  with  a  teacher.  A  few  towns 
have  recently  gained  some  kind  of  right  to  nominate  teachers,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  expending  more  money  for  schools  than  they  were  legally 
required.  The  list  of  candidates  is  communicated,  the  most  worthy  are 
pointed  out,  and  the  authorities  select  one  or  more  and  send  their  nomi- 
nations to  the  department 

The  permanent  teachers  have  the  same  privileges  as  the  civil  officers, 
though  the  school  is  considered  an  institution  of  the  community  rather 
than  of  the  State.  They  can  be  dismissed,  when  a  court  has  sentenced 
them  to  the  loss  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  or  when  they  have  abused  their 
right  to  inflict  eorporal  punishment,  or  on  account  of  objections  to  their 
morality ;  in  which  case,  however,  the  decision  does  not  depend  on  the 
department  of  education,  but  on  that  of  justice,  by  the  advice  of  the 
judges  of  the  tribunal,  (the  highest  court  of  justice.)  The  department 
can,  however,  suspend  a  teacher,  in  which  case  the  latter  has  to  pay  for 
the  administration  of  his  place ;  it  can  also  refuse  appointment  to  per- 
manent employment  for  a  definite  or  indefinite  period. 

The  salaries  are  as  follows :  Every  schoolmaster  has  a  claim  to  a 
proper  dwelling  sufficient  for  himself  and  family,  or  an  equivalent  in 
money  regulated  by  the  rents  paid  at  the  time  being.  The  minimum 
salary  is  406  fl.,  and  it  rises  in  the  country  schools  with  two  teachersi 
lor  the  first  or  the  only  schoolmaster,  to  425  fl. ;  in  schools  with  three 
teachers,  for  the  first  to  450  fl.,  for  the  second  to  425  fl. ;  in  schools  with 
four  teachers,  for  the  first  476  fl.,  second  450  fl. ;  in  schools  with  five 
and  more  teachers,  for  the  first  500  fl.,  second  450  fl.  In  schools  with 
three  and  more  teachers  in  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  less,  the  first 
schoolmaster  shall  have  at  least  25  fl.  more,  the  others  at  least  the  same 
as  the  corresponding  teachers  at  country-schools.  In  towns  with  more 
than  2,000  and  less  than  4,000  inhabitants,  the  average  salary  is  to  be 
500  fl. ;  in  towns  between  4,000  and  6,000,  550  0. ;  in  towns  with  more 
than  6,000  inhabitants,  600  fl.  at  least  But  there  are  such  graduations 
that  the  average  of  one  portion  of  the  salaries  is  less  by  100  fl.  than  the 
other.  The  schools  established  since  1865  have  no  salaries  above  the 
average  minimum. 

Every  schoolmaster  must  take  at  least  50  florins*  worth  of  his  salary 
in  breadstufi*s  and  other  goods.  The  former  are  paid  either  in  kind  or 
at  the  current  market  price,  but  they  are  in  fact,  in  the  computation  of 
salaries,  fixed  at  prices  (1  bushel  of  spelt  at  4  fl.,)  which  are  far  lower 
than  the  actual  ones,  so  that  the  money  value  of  that  part  of  the  salary 
is  increased  by  the  diflerence.  The  other  goods  must  not  be  estimated 
higher  than  at  8  per  cent  of  their  local  value.  In  villages  about  half 
that  portion  of  the  salary  is  paid  in  goods.  The  benevolent  intention  of 
this  arrangement,  fixed  by  the  law  of  1858,  is  to  protect  the  teachers 
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from  the  effects  of  scarcity,  and  must  therefore  be  coDsidered  actual  ad- 
ditions to  the  salarr. 
The  statistics  of  teachers*  salaries  were,  Jan.  1st,  1868 : 


1,  Salaries  of  from  400  to  426  florins, 

2,  "  »*  425  "  449       " 

3,  "  "  460  "  474      " 

4,  "  "  476  «  499  " 
6,  "  "  500  "  599  " 
6,  "  "  600  "  699  " 
7  "  "*  700  fl.  and  more 


Evang. 

Catholic. 

816 

558 

533 

225 

155 

47 

51 

14 

123 

42 

94 

20 

34 

9 

1,80G 

915 

Total 


1,374 
758 
202 
65 
165 
114 
43 

2,721 


More  than  half  of  all  the  teachers  belong,  therefore,  to  the  lowest  sal- 
ary class,  or  45  per  cent,  of  the  Evangelical,  and  60  per  cent  of  the 
Catholic  teachers.  But  this  is  not  the  correct  expression  of  the  salary ; 
it  must  also  be  considered  by  how-  much  the  salary  exceeds  the  minimam 
of  breadstuffs,  whether  the  communities  have  estimated  the  other  gooda 
strictly  or  below  the  legal  value ;  some  small  communities,  moreover, 
increase  the  salary  by  liberal  presents  to  the  teacher :  thus  there  are  not 
a  few  in  the  lowest  salary  class  who  are  as  well  off  as  if  they  belonged 
to  a  higher  class.  There  arc  certain  emoluments  not  included  in  the 
salary,  viz.,  for  services  to  the  church  as  sacristans, 'cantors,  or  organists, 
at  baptisms,  marriages,  or  burials,  and  there  wtq  places  in  which  such 
emoluments  are  very  considerable.  The  salaries  are  further  increased 
by  an  additional  pay  after  long  services,  a  sum  amounting  in  the  period 
from  1867  to  1870,  to  52,960  fl.,  and  which  was  distributed  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  oldest  400  Evangelical  and  200  Catholic  teachers  re- 
ceived 50  fl.  each,  and  600  Evangelical  and  800  Catholic  more,  25  fi. 
each.  The  highest  additional  pay  received  July  14th,  1867,  the  oldest 
teacher,  bom  June  26th,  1811,  the  lowest  received  one,  bom  June  28th, 
1824 ;  these  additions  are  given  to  all  schoolmasters  without  regard  to 
their  income,  and  are  only  temporarily  refused  when  any  of  them  shall 
have  made  himself  unworthy  by  bad  conduct  or  by  neglect  of  duty.  A 
further  increase  is  allowed  to  those  teachers  of  both  classes  who  give 

* 

more  than  thirty  lessons  a  week,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of  the 
school  into  sections ;  they  receive  in  the  country  12  fl.,  in  towns  18  fl., 
in  towns  of  more  than  5,000  inhabitants,  24  fl.  a  year  for  every  extra 
hour.  This  instruction  is  to  be  given  by  schoolmasters  and  ushers,  but 
may  also  be  given  by  assistants  and  female  teachers,  with  special  per- 
mission of  the  department 

The  salaries  as  sacristans,  minus  the  expenses  connected  with  that 
office,  are  included  in  the  salary.  The  teacher  is  obliged  to  employ  an 
assistant  sacristan,  whose  salary  he  has  to  pay  so  far  as  his  own  is  above 
the  minimum  ;  this  obligation  may  exceptionally  be  dispensed  with  at 
the  request  of  die  community  and  the  teacher,  in  which  case  he  himself 
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teceives  the  remuneration.  The  obligation  to  engage  an  assistant  sa- 
cristan, dates  from  1665  at  the  request  of  the  teachers,  as  absolute  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  school  duties  could  not  be  obtained.  The  request 
is  justified  by  the  necessary  regard  to  health  and  the  dignity  of  a 
teacher ;  for  the  sacristan  is  required  to  ring  the  bell  which  indicates 
the  time  for  labor  and  meals  in  ordinary  life ;  he  must  go  to  church 
through  snow  and  wind  at  an  eariy  hour  every  morning  ;  it  is  his  duty 
to  go  on  the  official  errands  for  the  minister — which  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered proper  for  a  teacher.  The  exceptions  are  now  only  in  small  and 
wealthy  communities,  where  nobody  can  bo  found  who  would  perform 
the  duty  ;  and  there  is  no  want  of  teachers  who  are  quite  willing  to  per- 
form the  duties  for  a  consideration. 

Of  the  revocable  teachers,  the  ushers  and  temporary  administrators 
receive  seven  and  a  half  cwt  of  spelt,  a  room  that  can  be  heated,  and 
which  contains  the  most  necessary  furniture,  (or  equivalent,)  half  a  cord 
•f  beech  wood,  and  a  minimum  salary  of  240  fl.  in  communities  with  not 
more  than  2,000  inhabitants,  and  280  fl.  in  those  of  more  than  2,000. 
The  administrators  of  temporary  vacancies,  with  which  church  duties 
are  connected,  draw  the  emoluments.  The  assistants  have  the  same 
portions  in  kind  as  the  ushers  and  160,  170  and  180  fl.  salary.  The 
great  youth  of  many  assistants  and  the  frequently  occurring  difficulty 
to  find  decent  board  for  him,  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  cause  the 
schoolmaster  to  board  him — which  was  formeriy  a  law.  Ushers  and 
assistants  receive  their  traveling  expenses  from  the  government,  when 
they  are  transferred  to  another  community  without  their  fault  or  request 

The  schoolmaster  may  not  engage  in  other  occupations  without  the 
consent  of  the  department  Permission  is  freely  granted,  when  such 
occupations  will  not  be  likely  to  interfere  with  the  school  duties ;  such 
administration  of  foundations,  clerk  to  the  council,  excise  officer  in  small 
communities,  postmasters  and  telegraphers ;  public  confidence  has  in- 
vested some  with  the  office  of  bailiff,  when  they  will  mostly  be  compelled 
to  employ  an  assistant  It  has  also  exceptionally  been  permitted,  that 
the  schoolmaster  or  his  wife  keep  a  store,  but  it  does  not  serve  to  increase 
his  authority  and  very  seldom  to  increase  his  income.  A  teacher  is  very 
rarely  permitted  to  be  an  .agent  of  insurance  companies,  because  such 
agencies  mostly  require  the  performance  of  duties  which  would  interfere 
with  those  that  the  school  has  a  right  to  demand. 

In  communities  which  possess  "  commons,"  every  schoolmaster,  what- 
ever salary  he  may  draw,  has  the  same  right  to  it  as  any  citizen.  The 
value  of  this  right  is,  however,  calculated  in  his  salary.  Every  teacher 
employed  at  a  public  school  is  exempt  from  the  obligation  to  accept  public 
office  or  to  perform  personal  duties,  which  every  citizen  is  obliged  to  do. 
But  he  must  pay  taxes  to  State  and  community  like  any  other  public 
servant  When  ushers  and  a&sistants  have  passed  their  examination 
and  are  employed  at  a  public  school,  or  an  institute  for  the  blind  or  deaf 
and  mute,  or  for  neglected  and  weak-minded  children,  so  that  their  ser- 
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▼ices  can  not  be  spared,  they' need  only  genre  six  weeks  in  the  urmy, 
(having  drawn  the  lot ;)  they  are  then  furloughed  into  the  reserve,  and 
pass  later  with  their  class  of  drafted  men  into  the  Landwehr. 

The  distinctions  of  meritorious  teachers  consist  either  in  money  or  in 
the  medal  for  merit  in  civil  service,  given  at  the  jubilee,  on  having  com- 
pleted his  fiftieth  year  of  service,  or  on  being  pensioned  after  long  ser- 
vice. The  community  sometimes  votes  an  addition  to  the  pay  of  such 
&ithful  servant  There  were  exhibitions  of  Wurtemberg  public  schools 
in  1860  and  1868;  prises  were  awarded  by  an  anonymous  friend  of 
education  for  written  exercises  of  pupils  and  teachers.  The  exhibitions 
have  not  been  repeated,  but  a  description  has  been  published  by  a  com- 
mittee in  Stuttgard,  Sweizerbart,  1861  and  1868. 

The  pension  law  of  the  schoolmasters  is,  in  general,  the  same  as  that 
for  other  government  officers ;  the  pension  is  paid  from  a  special  fund, 
founded  and  gradually  increased  by  government;  in  1865--66  the  orig- 
inal stock  amounted  to  1,086,500  fl. ;  income  firom  interest,  43,140  fl. ; 
contributions  of  government,  54,747  fl.  45  kr. ;  total,  97,887  fl.  45  kr. 
The  expenses  were : 

PenBions, 70,402  fl.   2  kr. 

Administration  during  sickness, 6,7 13  *'  45  * 

Additional  pay  of  assistants, 15,658  *'    2  " 

Assistauoe  to  teachers  not  privileged  to  receive  pensions, .        360  " 

Total, 93, 1 35  fl.  49  kr. 

The  pension  fund  pays,  for  three  months,  the  expenses  of  administra- 
tion for  a  sick  schoolmaster ;  the  latter  pays  not  more  than  one- third  of 
his  salary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  administration,  when  his  sickness 
should  last  longer.  The  pension  is  fixed  by  the  average  of  the  official 
annual  income  of  the  schoolmaster  during  the  last  five  years,  and  by  the 
number  of  years  he  has  served,  counting  from  his  thirtieth  year,  if  his 
appointment  as  permanent  teacher  should  have  been  retarded.*  The 
pension  is  40  per  cent  of  the  salary  after  nine  years'  service,  and  risea 
every  year  1 J  per  cent  up  to  forty  years'  service,  when  it  would  be  92 J 
per  cent  It  is  of  great  advantage  both  to  teachers  and  schools  that  the 
emeriti^  when  pensioned  by  the  government,  can  not  claim  any  part  of 
local  endowments,  which  their  successors* were  bound  to  pay  over  to 
them,  and  that  the  pension  is  high  enough  to  allow  the  department  to 
relieve  a  worn  and  faithful  servant  of  his  duties.  Formerly  no  provisions 
were  made  for  pensions,  and  the  law  of  1886  fixes  the  maximum  pension 
at  200  fl.,  the  deficiency  being  made  up  by  gratialien^  on  which  even 

*  The  nme  privtiefe  which  teachen  of  fiublie  tehooli  enjoy  »  gmnted  to  those  who  voluntarily 
•■tnblished  donominationQl  tchoob,  to  the  hend-leaehen  and  ushers  of  Normal  tehiioU,  to  tlie 
tenchert  of  agricultural  tehoolt,  and  to  tho«e  at  the  ichool  for  the  culture  of  jni&pe- vines  ;  alio, 
thou|!:h  exceptionally,  to  the  teachers  of  public  schools  who  teach  scientific  and  artistic  branches, 
"nie  teachers  employed  at  the  asylums  for  nef  leeied  childreo,  whan  they  have  been  transferred  to 
the  publio  school,  count  the  years  of  s^vice  at  the  former,  to  delerrotne  the  amoimt  of  peosioo  due 
to  them ;  so  do  Che  teachers  at  private  girls'  schools  when  transferred  to  public  schools. 
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now  those  must  relj  vbo  hare  been  pensioned  before  they  have  served 
Kill  nine  yean,  or  who  roust  quit  the  service  on  account  of  sickness  be- 
fore they  have  received  a  permanent  employment 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  schoolmasters. 
The  widow  may  live  in  the  house  one  year  after  the  death  of  t|ie  teacher, 
or  demand  the  equivalent  and  draw  for  forty-five  days  the  regular  salary 
or  pension ;  widows  and  orphans  receive  further  a  pension,  without  re- 
gard to  the  salary  and  number  of  years  their  late  husbands  served  as 
teachers.  The  amount  of  the  widow's  pension  is  calculated  by  the  rev- 
enue of  the  widow's  fund ;  that  of  orphans  is  so  regulated  that  a  child 
whose  mother  is  still  alive  receives  one-fourth,  and  a  child  whose  father 
and  mother  are  dead,  one-half  of  the  widow's  pension.  The  latter 
amounts,  at  present,  to  75  fl.  On  July  Ist,  1865-66,  there  were  pen- 
sions paid  to  581  widows,  28  orphans  whose  father  and  mother  are  dead, 
and  872  orphans  whose  mothers  are  still  alive.  The  orphans'  pensions 
are  paid  to  boys  till  they  have  passed  the  eighteenth,  to  girls  up  to  their 
sixteenth  year  included.  In  1865-66  the  pension  fund  paid:  Salaries 
after  the  death  of  teachers,  2,488  fl.  26  kr.,  pensions  68,028  fl.  51  kr., 
and  to  widows  and  orphans  of  teachers  not  entitled  to  pensions,  2,562  fl. 
48  kr.  These  expenses  are  covered  partly  by  the  interest  of  the  stock, 
which  amounted  in  1865-66,  to  468,200  fl.,  partly  by  the  annual  contri- 
butions of  the  members,  (2  per  cent  of  salary,)  which  amounted  to  26,« 
988  fl.  84  kr.,  paid  by  2,764  active  and  268  pensioned  schoolmasters, 
partly  by  contributions  of  the  government,  5,862  fl.  48  kr.  The  teachers 
must,  moreover,  pay  to  this  fund  one-fourth  of  their  salary  or  increase 
of  salary  on  being  appointed  and  promoted.  There  exist,  besides,  in 
some  deaneries,  special  funds  for  the  assistance  of  teachers'  widows, 
which  demand  small  contributions  and  pay  according  to  their  means. 

In  case  of  distress  in  consequence  of  sickness,  &c.,  the  teachers  re- 
ceive what  is  called  gratialien  from  government ;  1,500  fl.  are  set  aside 
for  this  purpose ;  there  is,  moreover,  a  foundation  (by  prelateless)  of 
5,289  fl.,  from  which  worthy  and  needy  schoolmasters  in  certain  com- 
munities receive  assistance ;  one-fourth  of  the  interest  is  devoted  to  buy- 
ing books  for  school-children. 

The  report  of  the  schoolmistresses  was,  Jan.  Ist,  1868 : 


Examined, 

Of  whom  were  employed  at  public  schools, . . . . 
On  leave  of  absence  at  private  schools,  Ac, . . . . 

Not  employed, 

In  training, 


Evanf. 

Catholie. 

31 

64 

24 

27 

1 

27 

— 

10 

26 

39 

Total. 

61 
34 
10 
64 


Their  employment  as  teachers  at  public  schools  dates  from  1858 ;  the 
law  then  passed  says:  "Female  teachers  maybe  employed  as  ushers 
and  assistants  at  girls'  schools,  and  at  the  youngest  mixed  classes  of 
public  schools,  with  the  consent  of  the  community  and  of  th^  depart* 
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ment,  provided  they  have  proved  their  qualificatio>n/*  They  receive  tiie 
pay  of  revocable  teachers.  The  time  has  been  too  short  to  form  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  this  iunovation^  but  so  much  is  cleu'  that  it  has  not 
found  much  favor  as  yet  The  circumstance  that  the  Catholics  employed 
sisters  of  some  order  as  teachers,  has  caused  so  much  fear  of  a  one-sided 
education  that  the  employment  of  female  teachers  in  one  town  had  to  be 
abandoned  altogether ;  Evangelical  communities,  too,  have  declined  the 
offer  of  the  department  to  send  female  teachers.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  have  gained  much  confidence  in  other  places,  and  as  they  have 
learned  the  rational  instruction  at  industrial  schools,  it  may  be  expected 
that  their  employment  will  grow  more  and  more  in  favor  with  the 
people ;  and  their  employment  will  be  a  necessity,  if  there  should  be,  for 
any  length  of  time,  a  deficiency  of  male  candidates.  It  may  be  regretted 
that  Evangelical  female  teachers  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  school 
by  marriage  after  some  time  of  activity  there,  and  that  thus  the  ex- 
penses for  her  professional  education  should  be  lost ;  yet  nobody  should 
blame  them,  because  they  have  no  chance  to  get  any  pension,  and  be- 
cause they  find  no  asylum  in  their  old  age,  which  the  convent  offers  te 
the  sisters  of  any  order  with  the  Catholics. 

The  teachers  have  voluntarily  formed  some  krge  associations  wiCh  • 
view  to  promote .  professional  improvement,  the  interests  of  the  teachen 
as  a  class,  and  the  well  being  of  their  members.     Such  are : 

1,  Association  of  Public  School  Teachers,  founded  in  1840,  without 
regard  to  religious  denomination,  but  at  present  confined  to  Evangelical 
teachers;  there  are  about  1,500  members,  divided  into  a  number  of 
branch  societies.  The  association  puUishes  an  educational  monthly: 
^*  The  Public  School,"  and  an  almanac  for  public  sdiools. 
. .  2,  Evangelical  Association  of  Public  School  Teachers  for  mutual  as- 
sistance, founded  in  1845.  It  paid,  in  1867,  247  fl.  to  22  orphans,  1,072 
fl.  to  101  widows,  149  fl.  to  9  teachers  in  distress.    ToUl,  1,468  fl. 

8,  Catholic  Association  of  Public  Teachers  for  mutual  assistance,  orig- 
inally established  for  the  benefit  of  needy  teachers,  widows  and  orphans 
only;  but  it  paid  in  1866,  four-fifths  of  its  income  to  all  widows  and 
orphans  and  one-fifth  only  to  needy  ones. 

4,  Catholic  Asoociation  of  Public  School  Teachers,  established  in  1865. 
It  has  950  members,  and  publishes  the  '*  Quarterly  for  Education  and 
Instruction,"  and  "  The  Vereinshote,^^ 

5,  Association  for  the  Assistance  of  Israelite  Teachers,  founded  in  1862. 
It  possessed  a  capital  of  1,300  fl.  in  1868,  and  intends  to  hold  henceforth 
teachers^  conferences.  (Staatsanzeiger,  July  8,  1868.) 

6,  Public  School  Association,  established  in  1887  by  clergymen  and 
teachers  on  more  general  principles  than  those  mentioned  before;  it 
causes,  now  and  then,  prize  essays  to  be  written.  Their  publicaUon, 
**£la^terj^  lud  JkutMand^^^  has  not  been  issued  for  some  time. 
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Before  passing  judgmeDt  on  the  organizaiton  and  the  results  of  public 
education  in  Wurtembcrg,  it  should,  aboTc  all,  be  considered  how  diffi- 
cult and  great  the  task  of  a  commonwealth  is,  which  has  made  it  ^ 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  learn,  and  wh«ch  must,  therefore,  procure  the 
opportunities  for  each  and  all.  The  public  school  draws  every  child, 
which  does  not  by  other  means  obtain  the  required  instruction,  wiUiin 
its  circle,  and  the  school  itself  is  compelled  to  accept  every  child.  Con- 
sequently there  are  in  every  school  a  number  of  incapable  and  unwilling 
pupils,  who  retard  the  even  course  of  instruction  and  absorb  a  great  part 
of  the  energy  of  the  teachers,  which,  if  it  had  been  devoted  to  the  better 
pupils,  would  have  essentially  increased  the  results  of  their  efforts ;  as 
it  is,  the  better  pupils  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  flagging  in  their  de- 
TotioQ  to  study,  because  they  are  kept  down  by  the  heavy  weight  of  the 
incapacity  and  idleness  of  others.  Such  a  number  of  pupils  requires, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  great  number  of  teachers.  They  can  not  be  all 
schoolmasters,  without  overburdening  the  communities ;  a  considerable 
number  must  be  employed  as  ushers  and  assistants.  But  this  results  in 
frequent  changes,  and  the  young  men  often  come  and  go,  so  that  the 
school  is  like  a  pigeon-honse ;  nor  is  it  always  possible  to  obtain  well- 
trained  assistants.  In  short,  the  compulsory  attendance  at  school  results 
in  a  great  accumulation  of  teadiers  and  pupils,  which  weighs  heavily  on 
the  schools  and  prevents  them  from  aiming  higher.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
astonishing  that  some  persons  have  recommended  the  opposite,  the  vol- 
untary system  ;  they  have,  indeed,  not  been  successful,  and  hardly  will, 
unless  the  constitution  and  Mlmlaistration  of  our  State  should  be  com- 
pletely changed.  For  a  government  whose  departments  may  and  must 
every  where  act,  helping,  ad^i^ng  or  commanding,  can  not  give  up  that 
guardianship,  by  which  the  natural  demands  of  minors  for  instruction 
and  education  are  satisfied,  and  by  which  the  protection  of  the  children 
against  possible  unscrupulous  neglect  of  parents  is  most  effectively  se- 
cured. But  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  system  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  school  necessarily  implies  that  the  duld  should  be  compelled  to 
attend  school  for  seven  years ;  for  the  ^otnmonwealth  can  not  reasonably 
exact  more  than  that  a  child  should  receive  a  certain  measure  of  instruc- 
tion and  education ;  the  one  who  has  received  this  measure  should  be 
free  from  further  obligations,  and  return  to  its  family  for  labor  and 
common  support  This  would  be  at  the  same  time  a  means  of  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  pupils,  and  if  those  who  have  been  discharged 
fhMn  school  were  obliged  to -attend  a  school  of  improvement  for  a  reasoni 
able  number  of  hours  a  week,  one  would  tliink  that  rather  more  would 
be  effected  than  by  the  present  system.  This  is  a  point  of  the  compnl« 
sory  system  little  understood  as  yet,*  a  point  which  must  necessarily  b« 

*  Riimelin  :  Object  of  Uie  Conipulrory  Syatem  in  "  Zeinchrift  fUr  die'getamnite.    Staatswen 
•enwhaft.*^    Jahiftny  34,  No.  9l    Tttblngen,  1866,  pafs  31 1,  iqy. 
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studied  by  every  commoDwealth  that  woald  change  the  voluntarily  into 
the  compulsory  system,  and  which  will  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
those  States  in  which  the  latter  is  dominant 

The  system  of  school  government  is  another  grave  consideratioo  in 
our  public  education.  It  is  the  continuation  of  the  patriarchal  system 
of  former  ages ;  impulses  and  guidance,  even  in  detail,  proceed  from  the 
government ;  the  communities  have  little  right  of  self-government,  and 
that  little  is  scarcely  taken  advantage  oC  This  system  offers  great 
temptation  for  bureaucratic  misgovernment,  and  overburdens  the  hightf, 
leading  authorities  with  business.  This  mass  of  business  is  caused  by 
the  great  number  of  teachers  and  by  the  detail  of  the  economical  portion 
of  the  administration,  which  is,  at  least  temporarily,  increased  by  every 
new  organization,  every  new  subject  of  instruction,  &c.  It  may  be  said 
that  not  a  small  portion  of  what  our  public  schools  effect  is  owing  to  the 
most  conscientious  diligence  of  the  officers  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
department  of  education.  Yet  it  must  n<jt  be  overlooked,  that  the  citi- 
sens  have  been  spoiled  like  children  in  a  household,  when  fiither  and 
mother  want  to  do  every  thing,  and  that  the  department  is  often  annoyed 
by  requests  and  questions  about  things  which  might  have  been  done 
without  asking  any  question,  if  manfully  taken  in  hand.  It  is  the  dark 
side  of  too  much  governing,  that  courage  and  the  inclination  to  take 
responsibilities  vanish.  The  attempt  at  engaging  the  interest  of  the 
Cithers  of  the  school-children  has  had  rerj  little  effect ;  the  law  has  given 
them  the  privilege  of  electing  one  to  three  members  of  the  local  school- 
board  ;  but  in  most  communities  no  election  ever  takes  place,  because 
no  elector  will  take  the  trouble  to  come  to  the  polls.  Whether  this  is  an 
expression  of  confidence  or  of  want  of  interest,  it  is  at  all  events  the 
consequence  of  the  habit  of  being  governed.  A  further  consequence  is, 
that  private  persons  rarely  think  of  establishing  any  foundation.  There 
are  some  of  former  times :  a  foundation  for  distribution  of  books  and 
cakes  on  visitation-day,  a  few  for  school  libraries  and  similar  objects; 
but  gifts  of  larger  amount  are  very  exceptional.  This,  however,  is  again 
the  consequence  of  the  economical  condition,  (a  general  mediocre  com- 
petency and  few  fitmilies  of  large  property,)  and  of  the  habit  to  expect 
the  State  or  community  to  take  care  of  every  thing. 

The  great  burden  of  business  involves  a  great  responsibility  of  the 
department  The  centralization  of  the  right  of  appointment  in  it  alone 
secures  indeed  to  the  teachers  a  more  just  appredation  of  their  merits ; 
but  the  system  is  not  calculated  to  rouse  the  interest  of  the  communities 
in  their  schools,  and  causes  all  blame  to  &11  on  the  appointing  author- 
ities, as  often  as  a  community  thinks  itself  justified  in  being  discontented 
with  a  teacher ;  the  department  has,  however,  no  power  to  dismiss  a 
definitively  appointed  teacher,  in  whom  it  has  been  mistaken,  and  thus 
to  remove  the  cause  of  dissatisfitction.  Expedients  have  been  proposed 
to  relieve  the  department  of  this  responsibility  and  to  give  the  commu- 
nities a  share  in  the  appointment,  yet  it  has  not  been  possible  as  yet  to 
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find  a  mediam  between  the  election  by  the  community  and  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  department  So  much  is  certain,  that  a  goyemment  which 
takes  charge  of  the  training  of  the  teachers,  must  also  have  some  ap- 
pointments at  its  disposali  in  order  to  secure  a  proper  sphere  of  activity 
to  the  ablest  candidates ;  but  it  is  aJso  as  certain,  that  a  government  has 
too  much  power  when  it  is  allowed  to  force  upon  a  community  a  teacher 
of  little  ability  or  affected  with  moral  stains. 

But  the  responsibility  of  the  department  is  not  confined  to  this  one 
point ;  it  is  also  responsible  for  the  general  course  of  education  in  publio 
schools  in  direct  proportion  to  its  legal  power.  It  is,  therefore,  exposed 
to  many  attacks  from  the  most  opposite  parties,  and  is  charged  with 
being  the  cause  of  the  disappointment  of  many — frequently  unreasonably 
great — expectations.'  The  main  point  of  attack  is,  that  the  technical 
members  of  the  department  are  not  taken  from  among  the  public  school 
teachers  but  the  clergy,  which  rouses  the  fear  of  theological  one* 
sidedness  and  of  partiality  for  the  interests  of  the  Church.  The  teach- 
ers have  advocated  the  principle  that  it  is  a  privilege  of  the  school  to  be 
represented  by  teachers  in  all  branches  of  its  administration.  Though 
the  general  rule  will,  at  least  for  some  time,  be  observed,  that  the  road 
to  employment  in  the  higher  offices  leads  through  the  university ;  yet 
the  Minister  of  State,  in  preparing  the  new  school  law,  has  taken  the 
advice  not  only  of  clergymen,  but  also  of  experienced  teachers,  and,  at 
present,  some  of  the  latter  have  again  been  called  upon  to  cooperate  in 
the  construction  of  a  new  plan  for  training  teachers,  whilst  they  have 
been  employed  for  some  time  already  as  examiners  of  candidates.  The 
contact  of  the  highest  branch  of  administration  and  the  best  practical 
school  experience  can  not  but  be  advantageous  for  both. 

It  has  been  shown  in  a  preceding  section,  that  the  legal  demands  on 
the  public  schools  are  moderate  enough,  but  that  these  demands  have  by 
degrees  grown  larger  and  more  manifold.  The  spirit  of  our  age  requires 
that  not  only  the  privileged  classes  but  the  whole  people  should  be  in 
possession  of  what  is  worth  knowing ;  that  every  thing  useful  should  be 
taught  at  school,  that  the  interest  of  the  pupils  should  be  aroused,  and 
that  they  should  be  well  prepared  for  practical  life.  Our  public  school 
system  derives  great  assistance  from  this  tendency,  the  abler  teachers 
find  themselves  encouraged ;  all  concerned  agree  with  it  in  principle ; 
but  difierent  opinions  prevail  in  regard  to  what  is  attainable.  For  the 
humane  and  popular  tendency  of  our  age  has  a  dangerous  friend,  who 
threatens  to  destroy  the  essential  character  not  only  of  the  public  school, 
but  of  all  educational  institutions;  it  is  the  fiillacy  that  all  knowledge 
useful  to  a  man  in  life  should  be  crowded  into  the  school  This  fiillacy 
leads  to  plans  of  study  which  dazzle  the  eye  at  a  distance  by  the  bril- 
liancy  of  their  colors,  lead  to  overwork  in  the  institutions  and  to  misap-^ 
preciation  of  the  vital  element  of  all  study,  viz.,  thorough  devotion  to 
one  thing — a  practice  which  is  surer  of  success  when  there  are  few  sub- 
jects of  instruction,  than  when  the  mind  is  bewildered  by  the  confusing 
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muUitudo  of  studies.  Public  opinion  is,  at  present,  under  the  influence 
of  this  fallacy,  and  there  are  few  who  speak  a  word  of  warning,  unless, 
as  it  has  happened,  some  one  goes  so  far  as  to  contend  that  the  people 
have  a  right  to  demand  an  esthetic  culture,  that  dramas  should  be  per- 
formed at  school,  or  unless  another  desires  that,  instead  of  the  Bible, 
chemistry  should  be  taught,  (to  children  below  fourteen  years,)  in  order 
to  teach  the  parents  to  prepare  manures  more  rationally.  But  such  de- 
mands do  not  usually  proceed  from  men  who  are  really  in  connection 
with  the  school ;  they  are  propagated  by  a  literature  which  advocates 
superficiality  instead  of  thoroughness.  It  is  the  same  which,  most  un- 
justly, accuses  our  Evangelical  public  schools,  whose  very  soul  is  sacred 
scripture,  that  every  study  is  neglected  or  must  give  way  to  religion. 

The  number  of  subjects  taught  and  the  objects  in  view  are  naturally 
limited  by  the  power  of  comprehension  in  the  children  and  by  the  abil- 
ity of  the  teacher.  Take  one  step  beyond  either,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  not  more,  but  less  is  effected,  and  that  the  force  wasted  in  the  fruit- 
less task  of  doing  what  is  impossible,  is  turned  away  from  that  which 
is  possible.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  our  school-books  are  not 
like  those  in  France,  England,  and  America,  in  which  the*  different  sub- 
jects arc  taught  in  a  logically-arranged  series  of  questions  and  answers. 
Tcachnig  progresses  by  that  system  steadily  on  those  leading  strings,  and 
the  individuality  of  the  teacher  is  of  little  account  But,  with  us,  an 
independent  treatment  of  tho  subject  and  method  of  teaching  it,  is  not 
only  allowed  but  required.  This  liberal  system,  so  fiivorable  to  the 
cheerful  development  of  tho  teaeher*s  powers,  requires  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  and  penetration  into  the  matter,  and  a  well  developed  gift  of 
expressing  thought  clearly ;  for  without  the  latter,  confusion  in  teaching 
and  learning  must  be  the  consequence.  The  public  schools  of  our  days, 
having  discarded  their  former  simplicity,  show  all  the  peculiarities  of 
trial-schools ;  much  diligence  is  shown,  but  the  growth  of  fruit  is  im- 
paired by  change  of  subjects  and  method.  Old  teachers  must  find  it 
very  difficult  to  give  up  old  habits,  to  accustom  themselves  to  new  ones, 
and  to  impart  them  to  their  pupils.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that 
every  innovation  must  bo  followed  by  a  temporary  loss  of  power  and 
success,  when  the  great  difference  of  ability  of  the  largo  number  of  teach- 
ers is  duly  taken  into  account,  and  that  even  real,  general  progress  must 
be  bought  by  retardation  in  detail.  This  fact  again  proves  the  difficulty 
of  tho  task  which  centralization  in  government  has  to  perform.  There 
is  no  want  in  impelling  power ;  its  transmission  is  also  in  order,  but  tho 
power  of  the  different  wheels  to  take  up  and  to  continue  the  movement 
imparted  to  it  is  very  irregular. 

A  more  important  consideration  is  the  training  of  able  teachers.  This 
is  another  duty  of  the  department  and  much  has  been  done  in  this  di- 
rection. The  communities  had  formerly  to  procure  their  teachers  as  best 
they  could,  and  the  young  men  who  had  an  inclination  to  devote  them- 
selves to  tho  profession  of  teaching,  Were  compelled  to  find  somebody 
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who  would  teach  them ;  a  community  would  apprentice  a  poor,  able  boy 
to  the  schoolmaster  to  bo  trained  for  the  profession ;  the  school-board 
had  no  other  obligation  but  to  examine  the  candidate.  It  is,  at  present, 
the  State  that  takes  charge  of  all  that,  with  all  the  responsibilities.  And 
there  is  another  fallacy,  which  leads  to  unreasonable  demands.  The  teacher 
of  a  public  school  is  to  be  trained  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  people  in  its  widest 
sense.  Besides  proficiency  in  elementary  subjects  and  organ-playing,  he 
is  expected  to  possess  proficiency  in  agriculture,  in  raising  of  fruit-trees, 
bees,  and  silk-worms ;  proficiency  in  manufactures  and  book-keeping,  in 
gymnastics  and  military  exercises,  even  in  surveying,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned before ;  in  short  he  is  expected  to  possess  so  many  accomplishments 
that  they  are  scarcely  attainable  and  scarcely  in  harmony  with  his  humble 
position.  There  is  a  two-fold  danger  in  all  this :  either  the  ablest  young 
men  try  at  once  to  obtain  employment  in  higher  positions,  and  then  the 
object  of  training  them  is  lost ;  or  they  feel  unhappy  in  their  humblo 
position,  unless  other  opportunities  are  offered  to  them  which  allow  them 
to  make  use  of  their  accomplishments ;  for  most  young  men  must  teach 
the  youngest  classes  for  at  least  ten  years,  and  many  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing a  position  which  occupies  the  faculties  of  a  man,  only  at  a  time  when 
the  fires  of  youth  begin  to  go  down  and  old  age  begins  to  make  itself 
felt  A  plan  has,  therefore,  been  suggested,  to  divide  the  candidates 
into  two  classes,  in  order  to  provide  a  more  extended  instruction  for 
head-masters,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  educate  a  class  of  contented 
teachers  for  the  ordinary  schools. 

The  same  considerations  hold  good  for  all  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. Much  is  done  to  develop  the  intellect  for  government  service ;  but 
the  working  powers  thus  produced  can  not  be  properly  employed  during 
the  best  part  of  life ;  they  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  their  original  inten- 
sity when  they  are  employed  at  last  It  was,  therefore,  very  proper, 
when  the  teachers  joined  the  motto  '*more  work*'  to  their  motto  **  better 
pay.**  Both  mottoes  are  justified ;  but  the  former  would  even  be  the 
more  worthy  of  attention,  if  it  should  at  last  appear  that  the*  number  of 
teachers  which  the  law  requires  can  not  be  had.  Public  opinion  is  cer- 
tain]y  still  unsettled,  but  the  opinion  is  here  and  there  expressed  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  public  school  does  not  so  much  depend  on  the  number 
as  the  quality  of  teachers,  and  that  the  work  of  instruction  would  be 
better  done  with  a  few  better  paid  and  better  qualified  teachers. 

A  frequent  theme  of  public  discussion  is  the  hygienic  condiUon  of 
schools.  There  is  no  want  of  regulations  about  ventilation,  attention  to 
the  eyes,  &c.,  and  it  is  a  rule  that  the  school-room  must  at  least  be  ten 
feet  high  and  allow  eight  square  feet  for  each  child.  But  the  compulsory 
attendance  at  school  renders  it  necessary  to  receive  a  greater  number  of 
children,  and  the  school-houses,  built  at  a  time  when  the  families  them- 
selves were  contented  with  very  little  space,  reflect  the  general  idea  of 
comfort  of  the  time  when  they  were  erected ;  where  the  former  im- 
proved, the  latter  had  the  benefit    Teachers  and  physicians  have  of  late 
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established  rales,  to  be  observed  in  all  new  bufldings  and  whererer  re- 
pairs on  a  larger  scale  have  been  ordered,  so  that  the  children  will  be 
more  comfortable  and  the  rooms  larger. 

There  is  one  more  point  that  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  teach- 
ers, the  press,  and  the  legislature.  It  is  the  official  position  the  dorgj- 
mcn  hold  as  superintendents  and  administrators  of  schools,  which  is  reiy 
erroneously  called  the  snbordination  of  the  school  to  the  church.  Such 
subordination  does  not  exist  in  Wurtemberg,  cither  by  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  Tlie  law  calls  the  services  of  the  clergy  into  requi- 
sition, and  the  constant  local  supervision  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  compulsory  attendance  at  school.  For  he  who  is  compelled  to 
send  his  child  to  school  has  more  right  to  be  assured  that  the  instruction 
will  be  properly  given  and  moral  order  maintained,  than  he  who  chooses 
a  teacher  himself;  this  is  the  reason  why  private  institutions  are  not 
subject  to  the  sam^  regular  control.  The  clergymen  are,  moreover,  at- 
tached to  the  school  as  teachers  of  religion,  and  represent  its  and  the 
teachers*  interests  in  the  local  board.  It  is  for  this  reason  and  because 
there  are  no  other  persons  who  can  be  intrusted  with  the  inspection,  that 
the  legislature  has  confirmed  the  arrangement  in  all  its  essential  features, 
but  has  also  taken  care  that  the  teachers  should  have  their  proper  share 
In  the  administration.  Many  teachers  are  discontented  with  this  ar- 
rangement, claiming  that  the  teachers  alone  possess  the  technical  and 
scientific  qualifications;  the  press,  too,  speaks  against  the  influence  of 
clergymen  in  school  matters,  but  then  that  press  is  also  opposed  to  the 
church.  The  present  system  will  certainly  last  some  time  longer  and 
bear  good  fhiit,  when  ministers  and  schoolmasters  work  honestiy  and 
kindly  together ;  it  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  people  do  not 
split  into  a  multitude  of  denominations,  but  remain  in  the  present  two 
great  churches,  and  as  long  as  the  liberty  of  conscience  is  not  in  danger. 
The  old  tie  connecting  church  and  school  should  only  then  be  severed 
by  the  government  when  the  clergy  should  abuse  their  connection  with 
the  school,  and  when  they  should  prove  incapable  of  satisfying  the  just 
demands  which  public  life  makes  on  public  instruction.  The  ministers 
themselves  might  wish  to  be  relieved  of  that  labor,  either  when  th«  de- 
mands of  the  school  should  be  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  an  honest 
man  could  no  longer  perform  the  duties,  or  when  the  law  should  force  a 
spirit  into  the  school  which  would  be  hostile  to  the  church  and  Chris- 
.tianity.  The  separation  of  the  ancient  connection  between  church  and 
^school  is,  however,  going  on  gradually,  and  it  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  this  process  that  the  ministers,  as  such,  can,  in  time  to  come,  no  longer 
officially  perform  the  duties  as  functionaries  of  the  State  or  of  the  com- 
munity, at  public  schools.  When  this  shall  take  place,  much  will  depend 
on  the  active  interest  the  communities  will  take  in  schools  and  education, 
diowing  ability  and  willingness  to  take  the  government  of  the  local 
schools  in  their  firm  hands  and  to  relieve  the  department  of  a  very  large 
portion  of  its  responmbilities. 
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II.    SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

By  secondary  schools,  we  understand  here,  those  schools  which  stand 
midway  between  the  elementary  school  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Uni- 
versity and  similar  institutions  on  the  other ;  and  which  are  distinguish- 
ed from  the  highest  grade  of  the  former,  by  providing  instruction  in  at 
least  one  foreign  language,  and  are  connected  more  directly  with  the  lat- 
ter by  furnishing  the  preparatory  training. 

L     HISTORICAL    BEVELOPMRKT. 

The  existence  of  this  class  of  schools  in  Wurtemberg  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  earliest  mention  of  the  country  in  authentic  history.  This  name 
(  Wirtinesherhj)  is  first  mentioned  in  a  document  dated  1098,  when  mon- 
asteries, still  within  the  present  limits  of  the  kingdom,  had  schools  of 
higher  learning ;  and  these  schools  {LateinUch  stadt-schuUn^)  are  men- 
tioned in  the  12th  and  18th  centuries,  the  teachers  of  which  (generally 
clergymen,  and  styled  pcidagogus^  rector  ecolarvm^  rector  puerorum^) 
not  unfrequently  filled,  at  the  same  time,  some  municipal  office,  which 
required  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  and  which  was  the  most 
important  study  in  all  schools  of  this  period.  The  use  of  the  German 
tongue  was  interdicted  in  the  school.  The  first  mention  of  Greek  as  a 
study  is  found  in  1520,  in  a  programme  of  the  school  at  Ulm,  where  a 
pupil  of  Melancthon  gave  instruction  in  that  language.  Besides  Latin, 
the  language  of  the  church,  of  science,  of  the  state,  of  records  of  all 
sorts, — reading,  writing,  singing,  and  very  rarely  arithmetic,  were 
taught,  and  considering  the  wants  of  the  age,  the  studies  were  emi- 
nently practical. 

The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  transferred  all  schools,  then 
in  existence,  and  all  matters  relating  to  instruction,  to  the  state,  whose 
ordinances  and  the  consequent  action  of  ecclesiastical  and  municipal  au- 
thority, brought  them  into  a  more  uniform  •system.  The  organization  in 
Wurtemberg  is  based  on  the  *'  Grand  Ecclesiastical  Order,"  so  called,  and 
issued  by  Duke  Christopher,  May  15,  1559,  and  which,  sanctioned  by 
the  Diet,  in  1565,  and  mended  by  successive  revisions,  remained  in 
force  down  to  1803.  The  preamble  to  this  Order  sets  forth  its  purpose  : 
'*  To  carry  youths  from  the  elements  through  successive  grades  to  the 
degree  of  culture  demanded  for  offices  in  the  church  and  in  the  state.'* 

Latin  Schools, 

Two  peculiarities  of  the  Wurtemberg  system  of  public  schools,  viz. 
the  many  small  Latin  schools,  and  the  numerous  seminaries  for  Protestant 
theological  students,  and  the  small  number  of  gymnasiums  of  the  highest 
grade,  are  doubtless  due  to  this  Order.    By  ordaining  a  Latin  school 
'^  in  each  and  every  city,  large  and  small,  as  well  as  in  the  principal  vil- 

*  Prepued  by  Dr.  Himl,  Raeior  of  the  G  jmmtiua  tt  Ttibiagoa. 
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lages/'  and  then  providing  for  the  transferring  of  a  certain  number  of 
promising  boys,  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  from  these  schools, 

0 

after  an  examination  at  Stuttgard,  to  the  lower,  or  grammar  department 
of  the  cloister  schools,  which  were  also  established  by  the  same  Order  on 
the  endowments  of  the  secularized  convents,  and  which  were  organized 
internally  with  special  reference  to  the  service  of  the  church, — the  wants 
of  parents  for  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  classes  of  the  gymnasium 
were  met  We  accordingly  find,  in  1607,  47  Latin  schools,  with  75 
teachers,  and  18  cloister  schools,  in  operation ;  and  even  as  late  as  1700 
only  one  regular  gymni^ium  under  the  designation  of  the  P<tdagogium^ 
at  Stuttgard,  existed  in  T^urtemberg.  Parents  found  facilities  of  a  higher 
education,  and  of  the  preliminary  University  preparation  in  the  Latin 
schools,  and  the  wise  provision  of  a  state  examination  for  the  admission 
of  a  certain  number  of  promising  pupils  from  these  schools,  with  free 
tuition,  board,  and  even  pocket-money,  kept  them  all  up  to  a  common 
standard  of  excellence,  and  at  the  saftie  time  provided  the  cloister  schools 
with  a  select  corps  of  students,  who,  if  they  profited  by  these  facilities, 
could  enter,  after  a  similar  examination,  the  University  with  the  assur- 
ance that  if  diligent  there,  appointments  in  church,  school,  or  civil  service 
would  follow  after  graduation. 

With  this  organic  connection  of  the  higher  schools,  and  the  stimulus 
and  regulation  of  their  public  examination,  the  Latin  school  of  the 
Reformation  has,  in  Wurtemberg,  survived  similar  schools  in  other 
states.  Many  of  these  schools,  although  poorly  endowed,  and  having 
pupils  of  all  ages  firom  seven  to  fourteen,  have  gained  such  reputa- 
tion by  the  success  of  their  candidates  at  the  state  examinations,  as  to 
attract  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  These  examinations,  held 
at  the  capital,  drew  together  teachers  and  scholars,  with  their  friends  and 
relatives,  and  made  education,  its  principles  and  methods,  the  topic  of 
conversation  in  every  circle,  and  helped  to  diffuse  a  more  general  appre- 
ciation of  its  importance  than  existed  in  any  other  community.  Thej 
have  proved  highly  serviceable  in  securing  immediate  attention  to  anj 
defect  or  proposed  improvement  throughout  all  the  schools. 

In  the  programme  of  instruction  for  the  usual  course  of  four  years, 
(from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth,)  we  find  the  following  subjects  of  studj 
given :  German  and  Latin  reading  and  writing  for  the  lowest  class ;  Latin 
grammar  with  selections  from  authors;  prosody,  rudiments  of  Greek,  in 
the  fourth  year  with  music,  chiefly  sacred.  No  separate  hours  are  men- 
tioned as  being  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  as  the  religious  exercises 
every  day  amply  met  this  want  Of  Latin  authors,  .£sop,  Terence,  and 
Cicero  were  read.  Of  the  86  school  hours  per  week,  6  were  devoted  to 
i|Qusic,  and.  8  to  religious  exercises,  leaving  27  hours  for  Latin,  which 
were  reduced  to  21  in  the  fourth  year,  when  6  hours  were  given  to  Greek. 
The  scholars  were  obliged  to  speak  Latin  in  school  hours,  and  with 
teachers  and  pupils  out  of  school  hours.  This  course  of  instruction  was 
only  slightly  modified  for  near  two  centuries,  when  Greek  fell  more  and 
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more  into  the  background,  whilst  the  memorizing  of  logical  rhetorical 
definitions  in  Latin  became  a  favorite  study. 

The  teachers  (generally  one  to  a  school)  were  originally  appointed  by 
the  communal  authorities,  after  having  first  undergone  an  examination 
before  the  ecclesiastical  board  {Kirchenraih)^  whilst,  if  there  was  suffi- 
cient cause,  the  communal  authorities  might  dismiss  a  teacher  at  any 
time  without  giving  notice.  A  tei^cher  formally  examined  and  accepted 
was  installed  in  his  office  in  the  name  of  the  Duke,  and  had  solemnly  to 
declare  his  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  the  Augsburg  and  the  Wurtem- 
berg  confessions,  and  in  later  years  also  to  the  ^^ formula  concordicB,^^ 
(designed  originally  to  harmonize  the  special  adherents  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon,  and  had  its  origin  in  Wurtemberg  about  1575).  Gradually, 
the  communal  authorities  not  having  any  preference,  the  privilege  of/ 
selecting  the  teacher  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  state  and  church 
authorities. 

The  salary  of  the  teacher  consisted  of:  1,  the  school  fees  ;  2,  a  fixed 
salary  paid  quarterly,  partly  in  kind  (feed,  wine,  fruit),  out  of  the  local 
funds,  and  in  the  few  exceptional  cases  where  these  where  too  poor  to 
pay  the  whole  sum,  the  deficiency  was  made  up  by  a  subsidy  fi-om  gov- 
ernment ;  3,  residence  or  free  lodging,  and  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 
Their  salary  was  not  taxed,  and  no  soldier  could  be  quartered  on  them. 
For  cases  of  incapacity  for  service  by  old  age  or  sickness,  no  provision 
was  made,  except  in  the  Stuttgard  g}'mnasium.  Not  unfrequently  the 
commune  voluntarily  contributed  to  such  needs.  For  the  widows  and 
orphans,  a  widows*  fund  was  instituted  in  1698,  to  which  each  teacher 
paid  an  annual  subscription.  As  regards  his  social  position,  the  master 
of  the  Latin  school  stood  midway  between  the  elementary  school  teacher 
and  the  clergyman. 

The  Latin  schools  were  communal  institutions  subsidized  by  the  gov- 
emment ;  but  the  law  laid  on  the  communes  certain  duties  with  regard 
to  these  schools,  i, «.,  to  provide  a  school-house,  furniture,  &c. ;  and  the 
general  superintendence  was  exercised  by  a  quarterly  visitation  by  the 
^^  Padagogarchi,''^  i,  e.  the  governing  board  of  the  Fcedagogium  at 
Stuttgard  and  Tubingen.  These  two  institutions,  which  were  also  muni- 
cipal, and  were  originally  Latin  schools,  more  than  other  schools  of  this 
class,  were  devoted  to  preparing  pupils  for  the  University,  and  stood 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  University  authorities,  and 
were  maintained  entirely  from  the  goverment  treasury.  The  course  of 
instruction,  both  from  their  locality  and  their  specific  object,  was  na- 
turally more  extended.  Besides  the  study  of  Latin  grammar,  prosody^ 
and  the  reading  of  Cicero,  Terence,  and  ^sop,  portions  of  Virgil,  Ovid| 
Xenophon,  Aristotle  (Organon\  Plutarch,  Isocratea,  Demosthenes,  were 
read  (the  last  mostly  in  Latin  translations).  The  course  also  embraced 
dialectics,  rhetoric,  mathematics,  modem  Latin  authors  {L  e,  Frischlin's 
comedies),  reading  of  theological  works,  catechisms,  the  Psalms,  the 
gospels  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  from  the  year  1686,  also  physics,  astron- 
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emy,  ethics,  logic,  metaphysics,  history,  poetry, -and  mythology.  The 
study  in  Greek  was  reduced  to  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
in  some  cases  Chrysostomos  de  saeerd^ftU.  We  find  here  a  chaos  of  dif- 
ferent subjects  crowded  into  about  80  hours  a  week,  Latin,  of  course, 
occupying  the  first  place,  and  all  the  text-books  in  other  subjects  were 
written  in  Latin.  This  study  was  restricted  principally  to  Cicero,  no 
mention  being  made  of  Sallust,  Csesar,  Livy,  Horace,  or  Tacitus. 

Cbiskr  Schools. 

The  Cloister  Schools  deserre '  special  attention,  as  more  than  half  the 
students  at  the  University  were  prepared  in  them.  These  schools,  divid- 
ed into  lower  (which  were  also  called  grammar)  and  higher,  prepared 
young  men  for  the  Protestant  church  and  school,  and  ha(\  down  to  1806, 
a  decidedly  monastic  character.  The  course  of  instruction  of  19  to  27 
hours  per  .week  had  special  reference  to  the  future  calling  of  the  pupils, 
by  devoting  many  hours  to  the  reading  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
dialectics  and  rhetoric.  Gradually  Hebrew  became  an  important  sub- 
ject of  study,  whilst  Greek  was  gradually  neglected.  We  also  find 
*'*  lectio  spKcerica^^  arithmetic,  geography,  modem  languages,  and  for  the 
older  scholars,  morals  and  metaphysics.  History  was  taught  merely  in 
connection  with  the  church,  and  was  simply  read  aloud  during  dinner ; 
at  a  later  period,  universal  and  special  history  were  taught  in  text-books 
in  regular  lecture  hours.  Music,  especially  church  music,  was  always 
an  important  branch. 

It  was  in  the  discipline  more  than  in  the  studies  that  the  monastic  and 
theological  character  of  these  institutions  appeared.  At  the  head  of  the 
institution  was  the  Prelate,  a  high  church  dignitary,  ex-offido  member 
of  the  estates.  Ducal  councilor,  to  whom  was  at  the  same  time  intrust- 
ed the  management  of  the  extensive  convent  property.  Instruction  was 
mostly  imparted  by  two  theologically-educated  preceptors,  (called  after 
1762,  professors,)  originally  appointed  by  the  prelates,  but  later  by  the 
ecclesiastical  board.  There  were  daily  morning  and  evening  services  in 
the  church ;  choir  singing  twice  a  day,  reading  of  religious  books  during 
dinner  time,  and  frequent  celebration  of  the  holy  communion ;  services 
on  Sunday  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  reading  of  the  scriptures 
at  other  stated  times.  Pupils  were  not  allowed  to  take  walks  outside  of 
the  inclosure,  except  on  special  permission  from  the  director,  for  which 
application  had  (Vequently  to  be  expressed  in  Latin  verses.  The  pupils 
wore  a  prescribed  dress,  consisting  of  a  long  black  gown  {toga  numastiea) 
without  sleeves.  Manifold  were  the  evil  consequences  of  this  too  rigid 
discipline,  encouraging  hypocrisy  and  secret  vices ;  whilst  the  hospital- 
ity exercised  towards  all  friends  and  relatives  of  the  pupils  formed  a 
pleasant  feature  and  reminiscence  of  the  olden  times. 

The  superintendence  of  these  institutions  by  the  ecclesiastical  board 
was  very  lax,  and  the  visitations  which  ought  to  have  taken  place  every 
year  were  frequently  omitted  for  successive  years,  and  no  reform  of  any 
importance  whatsoever  was  introduced  till  1806. 
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The  namber  of  secondary  schools  in  Wurtemberg,  in  1803,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 4  cloister  schools,  1  gymDasiuin,  and  about  60  Latin  schools  of 
from  1  to  3  classes.  Besides  these  there  were  8  real  schools  connected 
with  other  institutions,  which  had  no  separate  school-houses,  teachers,  or 
funds. 

IL      PRESENT  ORGANIZATION. 

1.  Classification — Authorities — Maintenance. 

The  numerical  increase  and  the  new  organization  of  the  secondary 
schools  in  Wurtemberg  since  1806  can  be  traced  to  two  causes :  first  the 
territorial  increase  of  the  country,  mostly  by  Catholic  provinces ;  secondly, 
the  totally  different  educational  views  which  have  gained  ground.  The 
number  of  the  thoroughly-organized  gymnasiums  gradually  rose  to  seven 
(7),  of  which  three  were  specially  established  for  the  Catholic  population. 
Besides  the  gymnasiums,  4  lyceums  were  founded  which  difibr  from  the 
former  only  that  the  two  highest  classes  are  wanting,  although  the  pupils 
frequently  enter  the  University  directly  from  the  lyceum.  The  4  Prot- 
estant cloister  schools,  which,  in  1806,  had  been  reduced  to  two,  were 
again  established ;  and  in  all  the  chief  towns  of  the  newly -acquired  ter- 
ritory, Latin  schools  of  one,  two,  or  three  classes  were  established. 

The  directors  of  the  cloister  schools  (called  6eminarie8  since  1806)  bear 
the  title  of  ephori.  The  two  regular  teachers  (professors)  have  two 
assistants  called  repeaters  [repetiUurs ;]  there  are  special  instructors  in 
music,  singing,  drawing  and  gymnastics.  The  directors  of  the  gymna- 
siums, lyceums,  and  also  of  some  of  the  larger  Latin  schools  have  the 
title  of  rector ;  the  teachers  of  4  higher  classes  are  called  **  professors ;  *'  of 
the  lower  classes  sometimes  professors  and  sometimes  preceptors ;  the 
teachers  of  the  Latin  schools  are  called  preceptors  and  Collaboratoren, 
In  those  places  where  there  are  more  than  two  classes,  the  teacher  of  the 
higher  class  is  called  oher  prcseeptar. 

Connected  with  the  larger  schools  there  are  preparatory  schools,  the 
teachers  of  which  are  called  elementary  teachers.  The  aim  of  these 
schools  is  to  prepare  pupils  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eight,  who  wish 
afterwards  to  resort  to  some  higher  institution  than  the  common  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  instruct  them  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
Bible  history. 

As  teachers  for  this  class  of  schools  could  no  longer  be  trained  in  con- 
nection with  their  theological  studies,  a  philological  seminary  was  founded 
in  connection  with  the  University,  and  the  examinations  were  regulated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  studies  of  candidates 
for  teachers'  places.  Since  1842  the  social  and  financial  position  of 
teachers  has  been  greatly  improved ;  and  as  official  persons  they  are  au- 
thorized to  wear  a  prescribed  dress,  which,  however,  but  few  do. 

The  privilege  of  electing  teachers  has,  with  very  few  exceptions,  been 
transferred  to  the  central  authority.  The  financial  position  of  these  in- 
stitutions has  been  so  far  altered  that  those  portions  of  the  salaries  which 
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In  all  the  gymDasiums  and  seminaries  there  are  libraries,  and  a  good 
philosophical  apparatus ;  and  in  the  largest,  collections  of  oljects  in 
natural  history ;  and  in  the  seminaries,  books  of  music,  and  a  supply  of 
musical  instruments.  The  expenses  for  books  and  apparatus  are  mostly 
paid  out  of  government  and  municipal  appropriations,  but  partly  from 
'*rectorates'  fund,"  which  consists  of  sums  not  paid  out  in  places  left  ▼a«> 
eant  for  some  time  (Tnteredlargifalle).  From  this  last  fund,  also,  are  paid 
the  expenses  of  printing  the  programmes,  which  always  contain  an  elab- 
orate article  on  some  scientific  subject,  which  are  published  by  most 
gymnasiums  annually,  and  by  some  biennially.  With  regard  to  these 
programmes  there  exists  a  regular  system  of  exchange  between  the 
gymnasiums  of  most  of  the  German  states. 

e.  Method  ^/iw£ru«<um.-^reat  changes  have  gradually  been  wrought 
in  the  methods  of  instruction.  As  regards  language  the  strict  old  syn- 
thetical method  has  been  retained,  as  in  most  institutions  of  this  class 
throughout  Germany,  by  which  the  scholar  is  slowly  led  from  the  easy 
to  the  more  difficult,  from  the  simple  to  the  more  complicated  subjectsL 
The  so-called  analytical  method  has  in  several  cases  been  attempted,  but 
without  satisfactory  results.  The  works  of  Hamilton,  Jacotot,  Seideus- 
tiicker,  Ollendorf,  &c.,  are  consequently  not  known  in  the  schools  of 
Wurtemberg.  Latin-speaking  at  the  secondary  schools  has  been  entirely 
abandoned  ;  and  whilst  not  so  many  ready  writers  of  Latin  are  found 
as  formerly,  greater  attention  is  devoted  to  a  pure  and  elegant  style ;  and 
on  the  whole  the  study  of  languages  is  carried  on  in  a  much  more  ra- 
tional way.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in  these, 
languages.  Greater  importance  is  attached  to  the  leading  ideas,  and  to 
their  connections.  The  religious,  political,  and  social  life  of  the  nation 
whose  language  is  studied,  is  thoroughly  considered ;  good  wall  or  other 
maps  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  topography  of  the  country  of  the  classical 
author  studied,  his  person,  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  his  whole  literary 
activity  is  placed  before  the  pupil  in  an  instructive  and  attractive  way. 
In  reading  rhetorical  and  philosophical  writings  the  different  trains  of 
thought  are  carefully  analyzed. 

In  the  lower  classes  the  text-books  used  are  accompanied  by  excellent 
chronological  tables,  maps,  and  brief  notes,  which  widen  the  intellectual 
horizon  of  the  scholar  in  a  sphere  of  learning  where,  formerly,  he  picked 
out  grammatical  forms  and  rules,  committed  to  memory  certain  phraseS| 
and  acquired  some  proficiency  in  speaking  and  writing. 

The  so-called  realistic  studies  (religion,  geography,  history,  and  math- 
ematics) are,  likewise,  treated  in  a  more  methodical  and  practical  man- 
ner ;  even  as  late  as  the  second  decade  of  this  century,  the  study  of 
these  subjects  was  without  scientific  method,  or  without  sufficient  time, 
which  was  all  absorbed  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  History  is  now 
taught  methodically ;  a  new  practical  reader  has  been  introduced  into 
the  German  exercises ;  religious  instruction  is  reduced  to  reading  the 
scriptures  with  suitable  explanations,  and  to  memorizing  of  verses  from 
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the  Bible  as  well  as  of  portions  of  the  catechism ;  excellent  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  text-books  are  used,  and  the  only  subject  which  has  not 
been  reached  is,  perhaps,  geography.  The  careful  semi-annual  visita- 
tions made  to  ever/  school,  by  competent  men,  serve  to  keep  the  system 
in  excellent  working  order. 

d,  DUcipUne  and  Hygiene, — ^The  progressive  tendencies  of  the  age 
have,  also,  reached  the  sphere  of  discipline.  The  true  value  of  the  hu- 
man being,-  his  rights  and  corresponding  duties,  found  their  way  into 
the  higher  schools  of  Wurtemberg,  through  the  writings  of  Rousseau, 
Basedow,  Salzman,  and  Pestalozzi,  and  have  effected  a  material  change 
in  the  mutual  relation  of  teachers  and  scholars.  The  means  which  the 
school  employs  to  accomplish  its  two-fold  object,  viz.,  instruction  and 
education,  are  more  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  each  individual ;  the 
discipline  is  more  considerate,  more  cautious — ^in  one  word,  more  hu- 
mane. Direct  bodily  punishment,  the  chief  means  of  maintaining  disci- 
pline in  former  times,  has  not  been  banished  entirely,  either  by  law  or  cus- 
tom, but  has  been  greatly  modified,  and  is  seldom  employed.  This  mode 
of  punishing  will,  no  doubt,  remain  in  schools  as  long  as  it  is  employed 
in  the  family.  In  its  application  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  individu- 
ality of  the  teachers,  and  the  early  home  education  of  the  scholars.  The 
law  contains  very  strict  regulations  to  prevent  its  abuse.  In  the  gymna- 
sium and  most  of  the  other  secondary  schools,  every  case  of  corporal 
punishment  must  be  confined  to  a  number  of  strokes  with  a  thin  switch 
on  the  hand,  and  must  be  entered  in  the  school  diary.  The  number  of 
even  such  cases  is  rapidly  diminishing,  especially  since  the  school 
has  established  closer  connection  with  the  parents  by  frequent  reports 
regarding  the  diligence  and  behavior  of  their  son&  Formerly  the  sys- 
tem of  ranking  in  place  (loeatianen)  the  pupil,  was  carried  out  with  iron 
uniformity,  even  in  the  higher  seminaries  and  the  University ;  candi- 
dates and  magisters,  like  boys  of  se^en  or  eight  years,  went  up  and  down 
in  the  scale,  and  the  place  each  one  occupied  was  put  in  print,  and  the 
locu^  which  a  seminarist  obtained  at  the  University  stuck  to  him  through 
life.  Most  of  these  abuses  have  now  been  abolished.  In  some  of  the 
larger  schools  prizes  are  distributed  publicly  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic 
year,  but  there  are  no  general  regulations  or  uniform  practice  on  the 
subject 

Nothing  shows  the  humane  spirit  of  the  present  system  better  than 
the  regulations  of  1818,  concerning  the  former  cloister  schools  (now 
called  seminaries^  by  which  minute  and  rigid  rules*  have  given  way  to 
the  common  law  of  kindness  between  scholars  and  teachers,  as  between 
a  father  and  his  son& 

The  health  and  bodily  comfort  of  the  scholars,  also,  occupies  more  at- 
tention than  formerly.  The  period  of  instruction  has  been  shortened : 
the  afternoon  exercises  can  not  begin  before  2  o'clock ;  the  vacations 
have  been  prolonged ;  the  amount  of  home  work  has  been  reduced ;  the 
school-houses  and  premises,  formerly  much  neglected,  are  thoroughly 
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inspected,  and  any  damage  quickly  repaired,  and  strict  regalations,  as 
to  the  ventilation,  cleanliness,  Ac,  exist  and  are  observed.  Much  atten- 
tion is,  also,  paid  to  the  school  benches,  on  account  of  the  alarming  in- 
crease of  near-sightedness  among  scholars.  Old  abuses  and  neglect,  in 
spite  of  excellent  regulations,  still  linger,  but  much  has  been  done,  and 
the  best  hopes  may  be  entertained  for  the  future.- 

Up  to  the  year  1792  bathing  (outside  of  a  house)  was  strictly  prohibit- 
ed as  being  highly  immoral ;  now  it  is  every  where  encouraged  as  highly 
beneficial  for  the  bodily  well-being  of  the  scholars,  and  where  there  are 
no  natural  facilities  for  bathing,  artificial  baths  are  provided. 

The  introduction  of  gymnastics,  which,  in  1868,  was  made  obligatory 
on  all  classes,  has  every  where  been  accompanied  by  the  best  results. 
A  regular  system  developed  by  Prof.  Jaeger  was  adopted,  and  subsidies 
in  aid  of  the  necessary  apparatus  and  halls  granted,  and  in  many  places 
special  teachers  were  appointed.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  large 
gymnastic  festivals  and  public  excursions  are  held.  Wherever  opportu- 
nity offers,  swimming,  skating,  and  fencing  are  practiced. 

nL    REAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  foregoing  remarks  concerning  discipline  apply,  also,  to  another 
class  of  schools,  an  important  creation  of  modem  times,  viz.,  the  Real 
schools,  which,  after  various  futile  attempts,  were  introduced  during  the 
third  and  fourth  decades  of  the  present  century.  The  name  was  already 
known  in  the  18th  century ;  an  ordinance  in  1798  permitted  their  estab- 
lishment, but  without  immediate  results.  But  the  time  came,  at  last, 
when  something  definite  was  done  to  meet  the  demand  for  more  realistic 
instruction.  An  eminent  scholar,  F.  W.  Klumpp,  in  1829  and  1880, 
proposed  to  reduce  the  classical  subjects  at  the  Latin  schools  and  gym- 
nasiums, and  increase  the  realistic  subjects  ;  and  as  neither  the  public 
nor  the  government  received  this  pi'oposal  favorably,  a  private  school 
was  created  at  Stuttgard  in  the  following  year,  on  these  principles. 

In  1883  a  decisive  step  was  taken  by  the  Estates.  They  petiti(med 
the  government  to  reorganize  the  whole  system  of  schools  with  special 
regard  to  realistic  studies,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  make  the 
appropriations  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  teachers  who  wished  to 
prepare  for  this  grade  of  schools.  In  consequence  of  a  ministerial  reso- 
lution of  November  16, 1885,  the  real  school  was  instituted,  and  aided. 
Its  establishment  in  any  place  was  left  to  the  local  authorities,  who  were 
advised  to  establish  two  kinds  of  real  schools,  viz.,  higher  and  lower  ones. 
The  resolution  provides  for  regular  visitations  to  be  held  at  the  real 
schools,  by  the  district  school  inspectors  (this,  since  1850,  was  the  official 
title  of  the  pcedagogarcki).  The  government  appoints  all  the  teachers, 
and  for  the  fiscal  period  1856-1859,  appropriated  the  sum  of  88,000 
florins,  and  in  1856  the  programme  for  the  examination  of  real  school- 
teachers was  published ;  and  in  1858  a  seminary  (at  Tiibingen)  was  es- 
tablished for  the  education  of  such  teachers,  which,  however,  wasdiscOQ^ 
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tinued  in  1866,  and  in  the  place  of  this  preparation,  candidates  for 
teachers*  places  at  real  schools  were  required  to  study  for  several  years 
at  some  polytechnic  school.  The  examination  programme  is  a  twofold 
one,  viz.,  for  teachers  at  higher  and  for  teachers  at  lower  real  schools, 
and  demands  a  very  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  different  subjects 
taught.  Each  of  these  examinations  was  both  theoretical  and  practical. 
Traveling,  in  order  to  e^end  by  observation  in  similar  schools,  and 
in  practical  life,  the  knowledge  gained  at  the  school,  was  strongly 
recommended,  and  a  government  subsidy  promised  in  aid.  But  with 
this  aid  the  attainment  of  the  required  qualifications  was  expensive  to 
the  candidates.  Another  drawback  was  the  want  of  some  central  subject 
of  instruction  for  this  whole  class  of  schools,  and  the  question  was  dis- 
cussed whether  French,  German,  or  mathematics  should  be  the  sub- 
ject With  many  the  variety  of  subjects  formed  an  essential  character- 
istic of  the  real  schools. 

In  reference  to  teaching  in  this  class  of  schools,  a  new  programme  of 
examination  was  published  July  20,  1864,  and  is  still  in  force.  The 
most  important  points  arc  :  1,  the  examination  ceases  to  be  two-fold,  for 
the  second  (practical)  examination  is  substituted  a  trial  in  teaching, 
which  presupposes  that  the  candidate  has  taught,  at  least  one  year,  at 
some  real  school ;  2,  the  theoretical  cjiiamination  is  in  some  respects  made 
easier,  and  in  others,  e,  g.  drawing,  more  difficult;  8,  an  option  is  given 
between  the  historic-philological,  and  the  studies  in  natural  sciences ; 
4,  opportunity  is  offered  to  all  candidates  to  be  examined  in  Latin.  The 
subjects  of  examination  for  candidates  for  teachers'  places  at  the  lower 
real  schools  are :  Religion,  German,  French,  history,  geography,  mathe- 
matics  (equations  of  the  second  degree,  stereometry,  trigonometry,) 
natural  history,  physics,  chemistry,  drawing;  for  candidates  for  tho 
higher  real  schools,  the  examination  extends  in  the  historic-philological 
division  over  the  following  subjects :  German  language  and  literature, 
French  language,  English  language,  history  and  geography ;  Latin  and 
Italian  optional ;  and  in  the  division  for  natural  science :  Mathematics 
(spheric  trigonometry,  lower  analysis,  descriptive  and  practical  geometry), 
physics  (history  of  physics),  mechanism,  chemistry  (technical  and  ana- 
lytical)^ natural  history  (thorough  knowledge  of  one  of  the  three  king- 
doms). The  number  of  teachers  who  have  passed  these  examinations 
has  not  met  the  actual  demand.  To  meet  this  demand  the  students  in 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  seminaries,  by  a  resolution  of  1866,  arc 
freed  from  the  study  of  philology  if  they  wish  to  become  teachers.  At 
the  University  a  seminary  for  modern  philology  has  been  established, 
and  quite  recently,  another  for  physico-mathematics. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  increase  of  realistic  instruction : 
March  1,  1833,  the  number  of  real  schools  was  15;  in  1843,  the  number 
Y)f  schools  was  52  with  90  teachers,  and  1,871  scholars;  in  1867,  tho 
number  of  schools  was  79,  of  teachers,  152,  of  scholars,  4,917. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  at  the  real  schools  are :  French,  mathe- 
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inadcs,  natural  sciences,  drawing.  In  the  second  line  follow :  Religion, 
German,  history,  geography,  singing,  penmanship,  gymnastics,  and  in 
some  schools  English,  as  an  optional  subject  As  a  sample,  we  give  the 
course  of  instruction,  and  hours  per  week,  exclusive  of  gymnastics,  at 
the  Real  Gymnasium  at  Stuttgard,  1867-1868. 


CLASSES. 

• 

SUBJECTS. 

VITI. 

VIL 

TI. 

V. 

IV. 

'     _ 

2 

10 

6 

2 

3 

1 

1 
3 

30 

III. 

11. 

I. 

Religion 

Latin 

1 
6 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
4 
3 
6 

3 

1 
8 
4 
3 

1 
2 

2 
3 
3 
6 

3 

1 
9 
4 

1 

u 

2 
3 
3 
5 

1 

3 
32 

2 

9 
6 

2 

H 

4 
4 

1 
1 
3 

2 
12 

3 

1 

H 

4 

2 
1 
3 

3 
12 

4 
2 

4 
2 

3 
12 

French  

Knfflish 

Gf^riDaQ 

5 

Historv   

GeojrraDliv 

Phvsics 

Geometry 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 
Drawinar 

4 

Writing 

2 

Sinonine 

Gymnastics 

Total 

31 

32    • 

31 

27 

27 

26 

We  also  give  th6  course  of  instruction,  and  hours  per  week,  exclusive 
of  gymnastics,  at  the  Real  School  at  Tiibingen,  winter  1867-68. 


SUBJECTS  OP  INSTRUCTION. 


Religion 

French 

English  *. 

German 

History 

Geograpliy 

Natural  History 

Physics 

Chemistry , 

Planimetry 

Stereometry  and  Trigonometry. 

Arithmetia 

Algebra 

Drawing 

Gymnastics 

Singing 

Penmanship 


Total 


CLASSES. 

ir. 

III. 

II. 

a.        b. 

2 

3 

2 

5        5 

6 

6 

2       2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

3      3 

4 

2 

3 

2 

4 

6 

3       2 

* 

6 

6 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

30 

31 

29 

I. 


2 

8 

4 
1 
1 
2 


25 


Note. — In  claw  IV,  iottraetion  in  French,  English,  roath«matics,  flee.,  is  givwi  in  two  divbioBt. 
*  Optional. 

The  lenont  are  given  in  winter  from  8-13, 2-4,  including  optional  stthjectt,  3-6  ;  in  tommer: 
7-11  and  3-4,  including  the  optional  subjects  and  gymnastics,  3-6. 
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There  sCiIl  remains  to  be  mentioned  the  "  Burgher  School,*^  in  Stutt- 
gard,  instituted  in  1868,  by  the  commune,  but  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Ministerial  Bureau  for  Higher  Instruction.  Its  general  aim  and 
course,  also,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  real-school,  with  this  exception, 
that  French  is  an  optional  subject,  which  is  commenced  in  class  Y  with 
scholars  11  years  of  age,  and  is  pursued  by  about  half  the^  schooL  This 
institution,  in  1869,  numbered  426  scholars  in  9  classes,  with  9  teachers. 
The  school-fees  vary  from  8-12  florins,  with  an  extra  charge  of  4  florins 
for  French.  Private  munificence  has  provided  free  places  for  16-18 
scholars.  The  number  of  lessons  per  week  varies  from  22-28.  The 
teachers  are  examined  as  real-school  teachers,  and  are  appointed  by  the 
government 

4.  Education  and  Bzaminationo/Teaehen. — Prior  to  1798,  and  prac- 
tically down  to  1829,  the  teachers  of  secondary  schools  were  graduates  of 
the  theological  seminaries  and  the  University,  in  which  there  existed  no 
special  courses  for  future  teachers.  In  1828,  competitive  examination 
was  introduced,  but  failed  to  accomplish  its  object  for  want  of  definite-, 
ness  as  to  the  subjects  and  modes,  and  of  any  large  and  immediate  in- 
ducement. The  modifications  of  1850  and  1858  supplied  these  defects, 
and  those  of  1865,  providing  a  new  examination  for  philological  teachers, 
and  those  of  1866,  regulating  the  examination  of  theological  students  in 
Tubingen,  have  settled  the  system  as  follows :  (1.)  A  philological  sem- 
inary exists  at  Tubingen,  and  pedagogical  instruction  is  given  at  the 
theological  seminaries  by  eminent  teachers.  (2.)  Competitive  examina* 
tions  are  held  twice  a  year  for  vacancies  in  the  chief  and  subordinate 
situations  in  the  secondary  schools.  (8.)  The  examining  board  is  com- 
posed of  professors  of  the  University,  and  prominent  gymnasial  teachers. 
(4.)  The  examinations  for  second  grades  of  position,  are  held  separate  and 
with  different  requirements,  and  on  the  different  subjects — may  be  held 
at  different  periods  by  the  same  candidate — the  philological  at  one,  and 
the  scientific  at  another.  (5.)  No  candidate  can  be  admitted  to  the  ex- 
amination without  the  diploma  of  the  University,  and  the  certificate  of 
the  theological  seminary,  with  special  exceptions  for  subordinate  posi- 
tions, and  for  the  real-schools.  If  the  vacancy  is  for  a  professor's  chair 
(head-master  of  the  first  class,  gymnasium,)  the  candidate  must  submit 
a  Latin  essay  on  a  theme  set  by  the  examiners.  Students  of  Protestant 
theology  as  well  as  Catholic  theology,  at  the  William  College,  are  ex- 
empted from  certain  requirements  if  they  show  aptness  and  seem  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  teaching.'  (6.)  The  examinations  are  both  written- 
and  oral.  The  subjects  are  obligatory  and  optional,  and  the  extent,  and 
authors  which  must  be  read,  are  specified.  For  the  preceptar^splaiCQ^ 
Classical  philology,  German  and  French,  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
religion  (for  non-theologians:)  the  following  are  optional:  Algebra, 
geometry,  and  singing.  For  thQ  pro/esear^s  place,  the  examination  goes 
deeper,  and  includes,  also,  physics,  afid  the  literature  of  German  and 
French,'  English,  Hebrew.    Both  classes  of  candidates  must  give  a  trial 
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kasoD.     (7.)  In  according  the  certificates,  the  greatest  weight  is  attached 
to  classical  philology  and  the  trial  lessons. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Philological  Seminary  were  rerised  in 
1867,  when  provision  was  made  for  a  separate  library,  and  students  were 
strongly  urged  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  German  and  French. 

For  teacher  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  real  and  Latin  schools  (ChlU^ 
hariUorenX  there  is  an  examination,  established  July  20, 1864,  in  which  a 
distinction  is  made  between  them  and  the  elementary  teachers^  (with 
pupils  preparing  for  the  secondary,)  who  do  not  instruct  in  any  foreign 
language.  The  last  are  required  to  pass  the  common  elementary  teach- 
ers' examination,  and  the  former  must  pass  on  the  following  subjects : 
Bible,  history,  geography  of  Palestine,  penmanship,  German  composition, 
elements  of  history,  geography,  natural  history  and  arithmetic ;  Latin, 
(if  they  are  to  be  employed  in  Latin  schools,)  French,  (if  in  real  schools) ; 
optional :  planimetry,  drawing,  and  singing. 

6.  Legaly  financial^  and  90cial  position  of  teachers  generally. — ^The 
government  having  provided  this  elaborate  examination  apparatus,  to 
support  competent  teachers,  labored  at  the  same  time  to  improve  their 
position.  The  first  attempt,  in  1793,  accomplished  little.  In  1806,  the 
*'  Supreme  Board  of  Studies  "  was  intrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the 
elementary  schools,  and  tho  University,  while  the  secondary  schools  re- 
mained under  the  superintendence  of  the  church  authorities  till  1817, 
when  they  came  under  the  former  board,  which  was  changed,  and  desig- 
nated a  "Council  of  Studies"  (Studienrath.)  The  teachers  of  these 
schools  were  always  considered  as  belonging  to  the  clerical  profession, 
and  aspired  to  join  the  clergymen's  widows'  fund.  In  consequence  of 
their  number  being  increased  on  the  establishment  of  real  schools,  which 
were  less  clearly  connected  with  the  church,  some  legislation  became 
necessary  to  regulate  their  position.  By  a  resolution  of  July  6,  1842, 
they  were  divided  into  two  grades.  The  first,  teachers  of  the  higher 
classes  (scholars  of  over  14  years),  were  placed  oa  nearly  the  same  foot- 
ing of  other  government  officers,  except  in  their  claim  to  a  pension, 
which  was  fixed  at  700  florins,  and  their  widows  at  80  florins.  The 
second  grade,  teachers  of  the  lower  classes  (scholars  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  14),  fared  even  worse.  In  spite  of  the  appeals  to  the  public  and 
the  government,  it  was  only  after  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848, 
that  teachers  of  tho  first  grade  were  placed,  in  regard  to  pensions,  on  a 
level  with  other  government  officials,  by  a  resolution  of  September  7, 
1849.  The  law  of  April  4,  1861,  raised  the' widows'  pension,  of  teachers 
of  tho  second  grade,  to  120  and  150  florins,  which,  by  another  law, 
(July  16,  1868,)  was  increased  one-third,  thus  satisfying  all  just  demands. 

Prior  to  1848  the  salary  of  secondary  school-teachers  amounted  to  600 
florins  with  free  residence ;  and  of  the  teachers  of  lower  clasfics  to  250-600 
florin^  All  these  places  were,  in  1858,  improved  by  an  increase  of 
50-200  florins,  with  this  provision,  that  this  additional  sum  was  paid  en- 
tirely out  of  the  government  funds  to  the  teachers  of  the  higher  classes, 
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whilst  to  the  teachers  of  the  lower  classes  one-half  of  this  increase  wm 
charged  on  the  communes,  which  in  many  cases  were  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  pay  the  same.  In  18G4  another  increase  of  fifty  florins  was 
granted  to  teachers  of  all  grades,  payable  in  the  fame  way.  Of  late  the 
salaries  have  been  again  raised,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  distinguish 
between  those  employed  at  larger  institutions  and  those  at  smaller  insti- 
tutions. A  sum  of  5,000  florins  is  annually  appropriated,  which  is  dis- 
tributed in  25  shares  of  100  florins  each,  and  50  shares  of  50  florins, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  in  service.  In  1867,  75 
teachers  out  of  a  total  number  of  186  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  this  fund. 

The  salary  of  teachers  at  the  smaller  Latin  and  real -schools  will  be 
increased  every  five  years  by  25  florins,  till  it  reach  700  florins ;  that  of 
the  eolldboratoren  is  in  the  same  manner  to  be  raised  to  725  florins ;  and 
that  of  the  ^^ preceptort^^  and  larger  real-school  teachers  to  1,000  florins. 
The  salary  of  teachers  at  the  gymnasia  is  somewhat  higher,  varying  for 
teachers  in  the  lower  classes  from  800  to  1,450  florins,  for  those  in  higher 
classes  from  1,200  to  2,000.  Although  much  has  thus  been  done  to  im- 
prove the  financial  position  of  teachers,  the  increase  does  not  exceed  the 
constant  increase  in  the  price  of  all  necessaries  of  life. 

Before  considering  the  civil  position  of  the  teachers  as  officials,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  recall  that  the  government  superifltendence  of  schools 
was  separated  from  the  other  branches  of  the  administration  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  special  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  in  1805,  at  the 
head  of  which  the  famous  historian  Spittler  was  placed.  Till  1848  this 
Ministry  was  associated  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  but  in  that 
year  it  received  its  present  independent  organization.  Next  to  the  Min- 
istry stands  a  central  board,  at  first  called  Oherstudiendireciion^  and 
since  1817  Studienrath,  but  in  1866  changed  to  a  Ministerial  Bureau  of 
Classical  and  Real-schools,  {Ministerial  ahtJieilung  far  QeUhrten  und 
lUdUchulen.) 

The  distinction  between  the  different  classes  of  teachers,  marked  by 
the  different  authorities  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  different  salaries 
paid,  shows  itself  in  the  separate  conferences  which  each  class  of  teachers 
hold  among  themselves,  only  occasionally  uniting  for  the  purpose  of  a 
general  conference.  These  conferences,  although  entirely  voluntary,  are 
indicative  of  a  certain  class  spiriL  At  these  conferences,  discussions  and 
essays  on  didactic,  pedagogic,  disciplinary,  and  financial  questions  are  in 
order. 

There  is  published  at  Stuttgard  a  pedagogical  journal,  liberally  subsi- 
dized by  the  government,  (Correspondenzblatt/ar  QeUhrten  und  Real- 
ieliulen,)  which  may  bo  considered  as  the  Wurtemberg  organ  for  this 
class  of  teachers. 

In  the  ^*  classes  of  rank  '^  {Rang-ordnung)  of  the  different  officers  of 
the  civil  service,  the  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools  have  a  more  ap- 
propriate position  since  1821.  But  even  here  a  distinction  is  made,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  teachers  of  higher  real-schools,  who  rank  some 
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degrees  lower  than  those  at  the  gymnasia.  A  siknilar  distinction  is  made 
in  their  relations  to  the  school  authorities.  The  teachers  of  the  Latin 
and  real-schools  in  the  country  towns  are  all  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  school-board,  which  since  1822  is  formed  by  the  so-called 
"Church  convention/'  {Kirchencontent^  consisting,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  clergyman  of  the  place,  of  the  mayor,  and  one  or  more 
members  of  the  communal  council.  This  board  has  the  immediate  su- 
perintendence of  these  schools,  receives  the  reports  of  the  teachers,  visits 
the  schools,  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  central  authorities  on  th<jr 
condition  and  the  chaiiicter  aod  success  of  the  teachers.  The  teachers 
may  attend  the  sessions  of  this  board,  but  legally  they  have  no  seat  or 
TOte,  whilst  the  elementary  teachers  are  tx-officio  members.  This  local 
board  does  not  report  directly  to  the  central  authorities,  but  through  the 
district  borrd  {Benrlksamt^)  composed  of  the  amtmann  (governor  of  the 
district)  and  the  dean  (JDecan^)  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  the 
district  The  seminaries,  lyceums  and  gymnasia,  on  the  other  hand, 
deal  directly  with  the  central  authorities.  A  new  resolution  of  January 
20,  1868,  grants  the  same  privilege  to  the  higher  real-schools  at  Stutt- 
gard  and  Ulm,  but  not  to  the  other  higher  real  schools.  With  these  few 
exceptions  (Stuttgard  and  Ulm),  the  teachers  of  the  real  and  Latin 
schools  do  not  rank  with  those  of  the  classical  institutions,  not  only  ia 
their  Qnancial  position,  but  as  ofiScers  of  the  civil  service. 

Secondary  JnsUtuiions  of  a  Private  CJiaraeier. 

Public  schools  of  this  grade  are  so  numerous  and  good  that  there  are 
only  four  private  secondary  schools  in  Wurtemberg,  viz.,  Haycr's  Insti- 
tute at  Stuttgard,  with  159  scholars ;  Eomthal  (a  settlement  of  a  peculiar 
ecclesiastical  organization  somewhat  similar  to  the  Moravians)  Church 
School,  with  86  scholars ;  the  Salon  near  Ludwigsburg,  with  95  scholars, 
and  Dr.  Elose's  institution  at  Canstatt,  with  40  scholars.  The  scholars 
in  these  institutions  are  prepared  for  the  higher  kinds  of  trades,  for  the 
higher  Gymnasium  classes  or  the  lower  Seminary  classes,  as  also  for  the 
University,  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  the  Military  Academy.. 

All  private  schools  of  this  grade  must  at  their  establishment  get  a 
special  permit  from  tb:;  Ministry,  and  are  subject  to  the  superintendence 
and  inspection  of  the  State  authorities,  viz.,  of  the  district  board,  and  the 
ministerial  Bureau  for  Classical  and  Real -schools.  The  directors  of  each 
inust  make  an  annual  report,  through  the  district  board,  of  the  number 
of  teachers,  scholars,  and  other  statistics  called  for,  and  also  statementa 
as  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  teachers ;  and  forward 
any  complaints  made  by  pupils  against  teachers  and  directors.  These 
schools  receive  no  subsidy  from  the  State  funds,  and  their  directors  and 
teachers  are  at  this  time  not  obliged  to  pass  a  State  examination. 

7^  IfaturUy  Examination, 
The  maturity  or  final  examination  is  held  twice  annually,  at  Easter 
and  in  the  Fall,  by  an  examining  committee  composed  of  teachers  of  the 
different  secondary  schools  in  Stuttgard,  under  the  superintendence  of 
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the  '^  Superior  council  of  studies  ^  {oberstudien  hehdrde,)  This  examina- 
tion was  first  introduced,  (1809-1811,)  to  prevent  poorly  qualified  candi- 
dates from  resorting  to  the  seminaries  or  Universitj,  to  escape  military 
service,  from  which  such  students  were  exempt  This  maturity  ezamin* 
ation  rightly  carried  out,  should  have  exercised  the  same  influence  on 
the  higher  classes  of  the  gymnasia,  as  the  central  examination  {landea^- 
amen,)  did  on  the  Latin  schools ;  but  as  it  was  at  first  exceedingly  lax, 
and  as  no  limit  as  to  age  was  presented,  it  exercised  an  unhealthy  influ- 
ence, and  difeMsouraged  teachers  and  real  scholars  to  see  many  unqualified 
candidates  enter  upon  the  academic  studies.  Between  1850-1854,  there- 
fore, the  regulations  were  essentially  altered :  (1,)  by  limiting  the  age  of 
admittance  to  the  18th  year,  completed ;  (2,)  by  excluding  all  candidates 
not  recommmended  by  the  teachers  at  the  gymnasium ;  (8,)  by  making 
this  examination  a  test  of  the  testimonials  given  by  the  teachers,  and 
limiting  the  subjects  to  Latin,  Greek  or  French,  German,  mathematics, 
and  history ;  (4,)  by  adding  geography  and  logic  for  those  who  had  not 
gone  through  a  regular  gymnasial  course.  These  conditions,  and  a  firm 
and  consistent  administration  have  exercised  a  beneficial  influence,  both 
on  the  gymnasia,  and  the  University.  Besides  this  examination,  another 
has  been  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  gymnasial  course  by  two  minis- 
terial resolutions  of  July  and  August,  1868,  to  meet  the  requisition  of  the 
new  military  law,  which  required  every  man  to  serve  in  the  army,  but 
absolves  graduates  of  the  gymnasia,  the  real  schools,  and  lyceums,  who 
pass  this  examination,  with  honor,  by  one  yearns  voluntary  service.  The 
same  questions  are  sent  annually  at  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year,  by  the 
central  authorities,  to  the  directors  of  the  various  classical  schools,  and 
answered  on  one  and  the  same  day  by  all  the  pupils.  The  subjects  are : 
Latin,  Greek,  (French  for  those  jwho  do  not  study  Greek,)  German  com- 
positions, algebra  up  to  equations  of  the  first  degree,  geometry  as  far  as 
circles,  history  up  to  the  end  of  West  Roman  empire.  The  oral  part  of 
the  examination  comprises  translations  from  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
(French  for  those  who  do  not  study  Greek.)  Those  who  pass  the  exam- 
ination receive  a  certificate  which  entiles  them  to  enter  the  army  for  the 
one  year's  voluntary  service. 

Similar  regulations  were  made  for  the  real-schools.  The  written  ex- 
aminations are  on  algebra  to  equations  of  the  second  degree,  logarithms, 
planimetry  complete,  stereometry,  and  the  most  important  portions  of 
trigonometry,  translation  from  German  into  French,  German  composi- 
tion, history,  geography,  mathematical  geography,  special  geography  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  linear  and  freehand  drawing.  The  oral  ex- 
amination comprises  French,  reading  of  German  prose  and  poetry.  In 
the  place  of  stereometry  and  trigonometry,  scholars  may  be  examined  in 
mercatile  arithmetic,  physics,  chemistry,  and  English.  Scholars  who 
pass  the  examination  receive  a  certificate  by  which  they  absolve  the  mili- 
tary requisition  by  one  year's  service,  and  which  also  enables  the  holder 
to  enter  the  mathematical  class  of  the  polytechnic  school 
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m.    8TATI8TI08. 

1.  Attendance  at  eehool  wmpaired  vdth  the  total  papulatum  and  the 
religious  denominatione. 

The  total  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Wurtembeiig  on  Dec.  8, 1867« 
amoanted  to  1,778,479,  yiz.,  1,220,199  Protestants,  643,601  Catholics, 
8,017  belonging  to  other  denominatMmSi  and  11^662  Jews.  During  the 
scholastic  year  1866-1867,  the  secondary  schools  of  Wurtemberg  were 
attended  by  10,558  scholars,  (one  scholar  to  every  168  inhabitants)  Of 
these  scholars,  8,476  were  Protestants,  1,780  Catholics,  884  Jews,  and 
18  belonged  to  other  religious  denominations.  It  appears  that  secondary 
education  is  most  sought  for  by  the  Jews  and  least  of  all  by  the  Cath- 
olics, while  the  Protestants  occupy  an  intermediate  position,  for  there  is 
1  scholar  to  eyery  84  Jews,  1  to  every  148  Protestants,  and  1  to  every 
814  Catholics. 

The  attendance  on  Gymnasia,  Latin  and  Real*schools  showed  the  fol- 
lowing figures : 

Scholars  at  the  Latin  Schools  and  Gymnasia, 4,646 

Secondary  scholars  in  Elementary  Schools, 496 

Total, 6,141 

Scholars  at  the  Real-Schools, 3,917 

Beal  Scholars  in  the  Elementary  Schools, 496 

Total, 6,412 

Or  one  Latin  scholar  to  every  345  inhabitants,  and  one  real-scholar  to 
every  328.  Classing  the  Latin  scholars  [this  term  here  always  includes 
the  scholars  of  the  Gymnasia]  according  to  religion,  there  are  among 
them  4,081  Protestants,  947  Catholics,  106  Jews,  and  7  of  other  denom- 
inations ;  consequently  there  is  1  Latin  scholar  to  every  298  Protestants, 
1  to  every  584  Catholics,  and  1  to  every  110  Jews.  Among  the  Real- 
scholars  there  are  4,895  Protestants,  783  Catholics,  228  Jews,  and  6 
belonging  to  other  denominations ;  thus  there  is  1  real-scholar  to  every 
277  Protestants,  1  to  eyerj  694  Catholics,  and  1  to  every  51  Jews. 

Statistics  show  that  of  4,081  Protestant  scholars  in  the  Latin  schools, 
only  440  advance  into  the  higher  classes ;  of  the  947  Catholic  scholars 
only  202,  and  of  the  106  Jewish  scholars  only  6.  Of  the  total  number 
of  Latin  scholars  there  devote  themselves  to  higher  academic  studies  one- 
fourth  of  the  Catholic  scholars,  one-ninth  of  the  Protestants,  and  one- 
seventeenth  of  the  Jews ;  that  is  to  say,  sixteen-seventeenths  of  the 
Jewish  scholars  close  their  education  with  the  fourteenth  year  and  enter 
some  practical  sphero  of  activity ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  eight-ninths 
of  the  Protestants  and  three-fourths  of  the  Catholics.  In  the  Real- 
schools  the  number  of  those  who  close  their  education  with  the  four- 
teenth year  is  comparatively  still  larger.  Of  5,412  real-scholars  only  866 
enter  the  higher  Real-schools,  i,  e.  about  one-fifteenth. 
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In  the  scholastic  year  1852-1858,  the  86  Classical  schools  (Gymnasia, 
Lyceums,  Latin-schools  and  Seminaries)  were  attended  by  4,105  schol- 
,  ars,  and  the  66  Real-schools  by  8,867  scholars ;  showing  an  increase  in 
fourteen  years  of  scholars  at  the  Classical  schools  of  1,000,  and  at  tho 
Real-schools  of  2,000.  The  number  of  Classical  schools  during  this 
period  has  increased  by  4,  that  of  the  Real-schools  by  13. 

2.  Number  of%chooUy  elasses^  and  teacherti'  places. 

During  the  scholastic  year  186C-7  there  were  in  operation  9  (so-called) 
elementary  schools,  with  22  secondary  classes  and  22  teachers*  places ; 
90  classical  schools  [viz.  4  lower  theological  seminaries,  7  gymnasia,  (8 
with  boarding-schools,)  4  lyceums,  and  75  lower  Latin  schools,]  with 
229  classes  ami  247  teachers*  places,  (viz.,  88  classes,  with  60  teachers' 
places  at  the  seminaries  and  upper  classes  of  the  gymnasia  and  lyceums; 
67  classes,  with  64  teachers*  places  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of 
the  gymnasia  and  lyceums ;  129  classes  with  128  teachers*  places  in  the 
lower  Latin  schools.  The  lower  Latin  schools  are  differently  organized ; 
84  consist  of  only  1  class,  80  of  2,  10  of  8,  1  of  5  classes  (called  FcBda- 
gogium)  at  Esslingen.  The  average  number  of  scholars  in  one  class  of 
the  classical  schools  is  therefore  20;  19  to  one  teacher;  in  one  class  of 
the  (so-called)  elementary  school,  45. 

In  the  same  year  (1866-7)  the  number  of  real-schools  was  79,  viz.,  70 
lower  real-schools,  and  9  viith  higher  real-classes.  The  total  number  of 
classes  is  167,  (16  provisional,)  with  158  teachers,  viz.,  19  in  the  higher 
and  139  in  the  lower  real-school  classes.  Their  organization  differs ;  1 
(in  Stuttgard)  with  29  classes ;  8  with  £  classes  each,  4  with  5  classes, 
6  with  3,  11  with  2,  and  54  with  1  class  each.  There  are  in  167  classes, 
4,917  scholars,  (an  average  of  29  scholars  to  a  class,)  with  178  teachers, 
(including  20  temporarily  appointed.)  an  average  of  27  scholars  to  a 
teacher.  During  a  period  of  84  years,  (1888-1867,)  201  real  school 
teachers  were  appointed,  an  average  of  6  new  appointments  per  year. 
In  1867,  14  new  real-school  teachers  were  appointed,  whilst  only  5  left 
In  the  same  year,  20  candidates  passed  the  examination,  (viz.,  5  real- 
school  teachers,  18  collaborataren,  and  2  real  professors.  During  the  14 
years  from  1858  to  1867,  151  classical  teachers  were  appointed,  an  aver- 
age of  10  new  appointments  per  year.  During  the  same  period,  156 
candidates  passed  the  examination.  This  number,  however,  was  not  suf- 
ficient, and  the  government  has  hitherto  been  constantly  obliged  to 
appoint  a  number  of  non-examined  candidates. 

8.  Expenses, 

a.  Contributions  by  the  State  and  the  commune, — ^The  State  contribution 
for  superior  instruction  during  the  fiscal  period  1867-1870  amounted  to 
864,150  florins  per  annum,  which  are  distributed  in  the  following  manner: 

I.  Expenses  of  the  Classical  and  Philological  Seminary,. . . .      1,9*75  fi. 
II.  Expenses  of  Classical  Instruction, 

Lower  Seminaries  and  Central  Examination  {LandexamefC^  81,196  fl. 

Gymnasia,  Lyceums,  Latin  Schools, 118,683  fl. 

Sundries, 8,170  fl. 

Total, * 207,948  fl. 
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HI.  For  Real-schools, 69,635  fl. 

IV.  For  Real-echools  and  Classical  Schools  in  common, 

Gymnastics, 23,000  fl. 

Increase  of  salaries,  &c, 60,592  fl. 

Contributions  towards  the  pension  fund, 20,600  fl. 

Contributions  towards  the  widows'  fund, 600  fl. 

Total 364, 150  fl. 

The  sum  devoted  bj  the  State  to  the  classical  institutions  is  more  than 
three  times  as  large  as  that  devoted  to  the  real-schools.  Even  if  the 
amount  (81,195  fl.)  chiefly  devoted  to  theological  instruction  is  deducted, 
the  remainder  (120,753  fl.)  is  twice  as  large  as  tliat  given  to  the  real- 
schools.  The  reason  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  governmental  preference 
for  the  classical  at  the  expense  of  the  realistic  instruction,  but  to  the 
fact  that  the  former  have  certain  historic  claims,  which  can  not  at  once 
be  ignored  or  changed.  By  degrees  the  number  of  classical  schools  is 
being  reduced.  There  are  already  quite  a  number  of  Latin  schools, 
which  for  years  have  scarcely  been  able  to  survive  the  competition  of  the 
modem  instruction. 

With  regard  to  the  real-schools  the  principle  has  been  maintained  that 
schools  of  the  lower  grade  are  essentially  communal  institutions,  to  be 
supported  entirely  by  the  communes,  with  only  occasional  subsidies  from 
the  State,  which  was  originally  the  case  with  many  of  the  Latin  schools, 
but  with  regard  to  these,  the  church  authorities  lent  a  helping  hand,  and 
many  even  were  entirely  supported  by  such  aid  and  special  church 
funds.  A  striking  example  of  this  is  the  gymnasium  and  the  real-school 
at  Stuttgard.  The  former,  founded  in  the  16th  century  and  supported 
originally  by  the  church,  is  at  the  present  time  almost  entirely  supported 
by  the  State,  whilst  the  real-school,  founded  in  1818,  is  for  the  greater 
part  maintained  by  the  commune  of  Stuttgard.  The  expense  of  the 
real-school  in  Stuttgard  for  the  scholastic  year  1867-1808  amounted  to 
45,154  florins,  which  was  met  as  follows:  by  the  State,  15,243  fl.;  by 
the  commune,  16,011  fl. ;  by  school-fees,  16,900  fl.  The  expense  of  the 
gymnasium  for  the  same  period  was  48,816  fl.,  while  the  commune  of 
Stuttgard  only  pays  817  fl.,  and  the  State  85,999  fl.,  the  remainder, 
12,000  fl.,  being  borne  by  the  school  fees.  The  proportion  of  State  con- 
tributions to  the  communal  ones  is  therefore  as  three-fourths  to  one- 
sixtieth. 

In  December,  1861,  the  total  expense  of  the  real-schools  was  166,141 
florins,  viz.,  State  contribution,  54,52^  fl. ;  communal  contribution, 
78,440  fl. ;  school-fees,  88,178  fl.  Entirely  different  is  the  proportion  with 
regard  to  the  classical  schools  for  the  same  year,  which  we  take,  as  we 
bave  no  later  exhibit  of  their  financial  status.  In  that  year  the  total 
expense  amounted  to  177,197  fl.  Of  this  sum^  76,831  fl.  were  paid  by 
the  State,  and  77,097  fl.  by  the  communes,  whilst  the  remainder,  24,000  i., 
was  paid  by  the  school-fees.  Since  then  the  number  of  schools  and  of 
teachers  has  been  increased ;  since  1858  and  1864  the  salaries  have  been 
considerably  raised,  the  increase  with  the  60  teachers*  places  in  the  upper 
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classes  being  paid  hj  the  State,  and  in  the  lower  classes  half  by  the  State 
and  half  by  the  communea  But  the  proportion  between  the  two  con- 
tributing parties  has  not  been  altered  materially. 

5.  School-feea, — There  are  no  uniform  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  school-fees  to  be  paid,  nor  the  modes  in  which  the  avails  shall 
be  employed.  There  are  towns  (generally  wealthy)  where  no  school-feea 
are  exacted  either  in  elementary  or  in  higher  schools,  as  in  Nagold.  In 
some  communes  the  fee  is  small,  and  is  raised  to  remind  parents  of  tho 
fact,  and  the  value  of  public  instruction.  The  highest  sum  is  paid  by 
the  extemes  (non-boarders)  pupils  of  the  lower  seminaries,  viz.,  28  fl.  per 
year,  which  is  semi-annually  distributed  in  equal  portions  to  the  three 
teachers  longest  in  service.  The  lowest  school-fee  known  is  2  florins  per 
annum.  Unless  affected  by  endowments,  or  other  special  cause,  the 
school-fee  at  superior  schools  is  higher  than  at  lower  ones,  and  in  larger 
than  in  smaller  towns ;  and  at  real-schools  than  at  gymnasia,  lyceums, 
and  Latin  schools.  In  Stuttgard,  where  the  school-fee  at  the  real-school 
varies  (according  to  the  class)  fromi  16  to  26  florins,  at  the  gymnasium  it 
IS  from  20  to  22  fl.  At  the  real-school  of  Tiibingen  the  school-fee  in  all 
classes  is  6  fl.,  but  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  same  city  it  varies  from  11 
to  18  fl.  In  some  country  towns  the  real-scholar  annually  pays  2  and 
the  Latin  scholar  7  florins ;  frequently  sons  of  teachers  are  entirely  ex- 
empt. In  many  institutions,  especially  in  those  which  are  aided  or  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  a  certain  number  of  free  places  exist,  which  are 
granted  annually  to  the  most  deserving  scholars  designated  by  the  teach- 
ers of  the  school.  In  some  towns  there  are  legacies  for  maintaining  free 
places,  which  are  bestowed  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  legacy. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  school-fees  have  constituted  part  of  the 
teachers*  salary.  The  amount  chargeable  to  this  source  is  calculated 
according  to  an  average  for  a  number  of  years.  This  mode  of  raising 
income  and  its  application  to  the  salary  of  teachers  has  a  good  influence 
on  the  attendance  of  pupils  and  the  zeal  of  teachers,  but  its  collection 
by  the  teachers  oiten  engenders  strife  among  the  teachers  of  different 
schools,  and  between  teachers  and  pupils.  The  government  therefore  of 
late  has  transferred  the  collecting  of  the  fees  to  some  public  oflScer,  with 
instructions  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  to  the  teachers.  This  is  done  in 
all  new  schools  and  classes,  and  is  gradually  applied  to  old  institutions, 
which  cling  to  their  traditions.  The  rule  is  not  uniform — ^in  some  schools 
the  whole  sum  goes  to  a  special  fund  for  the  beneflt  of  the  teachers,  as 
in  Stuttgard ;  in  others,  as  at  Tiibingen,  the  whole  -sum  is  paid  into  the 
city  treasury,  and  the  teachers  are  paid  a  stipulated  salary,  without  ref- 
erence to  the  amount  collected  from  this  source ;  in  others,  it  is  paid  into 
the  treasury,  with  no  advantage  to  the  teachers. 
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L     HISTOBT.     POPULAnON.     GOTERNUENT. 

The  **  Free  Hakseatic  Citibs,'*  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Hamburg,  Bre- 
men, and  Liibeck,  formed  a  union  in  1815,  bj  which  they  became  a  cor^ 
porate  member  of  the  German  Confederacy,  with  one  joint  vote  in  the 
diet  This  union  is  the  sole  remnant  of  the  famous  ^*  Hanseatic  League  " 
which,  first  entered  into  by  Hamburg  and  Liibeck  in  1241,  for  mutual 
safety  and  the  protection  of  their  trade,  was  extended  to  embrace  all  the 
principal  cities  between  Holland  and  Livonia,  and  was  for  many  years 
the  undisputed  mistress  of  the  Baltic  and  German  Ocean.  After  the 
15th  century  the  power  and  influence  of  the  League  gradually  declined, 
until  in  1630  it  was  dissolved,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Liibeck  alone  re- 
maining faithful  to  their  ancient  alliance. 

As  "  free  cities  ^  they  are  also  remnants  of  the  once  numerous  Impe- 
rial cities,  which  were  not  subject  to  any  superior  lord  but  were  imme- 
diately under  the  empire,  possessing  various  privileges  and  distinctions 
granted  by  the  emperors  or  obtained  by  purchase. 

Hamburg  is  the  largest  of  these  cities  and  the  capital  of  a  small  repub- 
lic of  an  area  of  185  square  miles,  consisting  of  two  distinct  territories, 
one  of  which  is  the  joint  property  of  Lubeck.  Its  population  in  1860 
was  230,000 — 176,000  belonging  to  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  of  whom 
10,000  are  Jews.  Hamburg  ranks  as  the  greatest  emporium  of  trade  on 
the  continent,  and,  next  to  London,  has  the  largest  money  exchange 
transactions  in  Europe.  It  is  also  one  of  the  principal  ports  for  trans- 
atlantic emigration,  and  the  center  of  a  very  extensive  business  in  marine 
insurance.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  moneyed  aristocracy, 
the  sovereign  power  being  exercised  by  a  senate  of  eighteen  members, 
and  a  legislative  body  of  192  members.  The  latter  body  elect  the  sen- 
ators for  life,  who  annually  elect  a  president  from  their  own  number. 

Frankfort  possesses  a  small  territory  of  about  thirty-nine  square  miles, 
with  a  population  in  1861  of  about  87,600.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Germany,  and  from  its  position  has  from  an  early  period  been 
the  commercial  and  political  center  of  the  nation.  It  derives  great  wealth 
from  its  banking  transactions.  The  government  is  vested  in  the  senate, 
with  four  syndics,  twenty-one  members,  and  two  presidents,  elected  by 
the  citizens ;  the  legislative  chamber  is  composed  of  fifty-seven  members, 
and  the  highest  court  of  appeal  is,  as  is  also  true  of  Hamburg,  the  so- 
pi*eme  tribunal  at  Lubeok.  _  ^^'  -  - 
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Bbemrn  possesses  an  area  of  112  square  miles,  with  a  total  population 
in  1862  of  98,500,  of  which  67,000  belonged  to  the  city  itself,  6,500  to 
Bremerhaven,  and  4,000  to  Vegesack.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce, especiallj  with  the  United  States,  and  is  an  exceedingly  thriving 
place,  its  trade  having  more  than  doubled  in  ten  years.  The  territory 
includes,  besides  the  main  port  at  Bremerhaven,  two  market  towns  and 
about  sixty  villages.  The  government  is  intrusted  to  a  senate  composed 
of  four  burgomasters,  two  syndics,  and  twenty-four  councilors,  and  to  a 
convention  of  resident  burghers. 

LuBECX,  nominally  the  chief  of  the  Hanse  towns,  has  an  area  of  142 
square  miles,  consisting  of  ten  isolated  portions,  and  including  a  popula- 
tion of  50,614.  It  is  still  a  thriving  commercial  town,  though  by  no 
means  so  prosperous  and  important  as  formerly.  The  government  is 
Tested  in  a  Senate  of  fourteen  members,  and  an  Assembly  of  120 
members. 

n.     OEHSRAJ.  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  the  Frbb  Cinss,  as  in  all  the  older  cities  of  Germany,  and  indeed 
of  Europe,  the  earliest  sdiools  were  formed  in  connection  with  the  con- 
vents and  cathedrals— they  were  of  the  church  and  for  the  church — and 
80  continued  for  centuries.  Of  the  three  schools  at  Frankfort,  the 
earliest  was  that  attached  to  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Bartholomew, 
whose  origin  dates  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  Carlovingians,  at  least,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  (Germanic,  early  in  the  ninth  century.  .The  others^ 
connected  with  the  churches  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  upon  the  Mountain 
and  of  St  Leonard,  were  probably  commenced  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  origin,  of  the  cathedral  schools  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
may  be  credited  to  the  activity  of  the  noted  Ansgar,  or  Anscharius,  apos- 
tolic legate  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Hamburg,  who  is  known  to  have 
previously  superintended  the  Benedictine  convent  school  at  Corvey,  firom 
which  the  first  teachers  for  these  schools  w^re  brought  The  date  of  the 
school  at  Hamburg  is  fixed  at  834— of  the  one  at  Bremen,  somewhat 
earlier.  The  school  at  Liibeck  was  probably  founded  in  1163,  when 
Bishop  Gerold  of  Oldenburg  removed  his  bishopric  and  established  the 
cathedral  there.  The  Hamburg  church  and  school  were  several  times 
destroyed — ^in  840  by  the  Normans,  in  1012  by  the  Wenden,  and  in  1072 
by  the  Sclaves — and  they  were  yet  again  rebuilt  in  the  13th  century; 
they  have  continued  in  existence  together  until  the  banning  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  when  the  cathedral,  being  very  much  out  of  repair,  was  torn 
down  and  the  school  ceased.  A  list  of  the  scholastics  at  the  head  of  this 
school  is  preserved,  extending  from  1212  to  1805,  when  its  last  scholaa- 
ticus,  John  Julius  Palm,  died. 

In  respect  to  the  organization  of  these  schools,  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  the  lower,  '*  exterior  *'  school,  from  which  probably  grew 
the  public  school  and  the  gymnasium,  and  the  higher  interior,  or  ^dom- 
iciliary ^  school,  which  was  designed  especially  for  the  tnuning  of  ecclesi- 
astics.    The  latter  was  in  charge  of  the  *'  scholasticus,"  whose  duty  it 
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«ras  "to  give  faithful > instruction  in  the  scholastic  sciences,  and  especially 
in  grammar/'  The  lower  division  was  an  elementary  hoys*  school  (trivial 
school)  under  the  direction  of  the  '*  rector  scholarum'*  or  ^^magister 
scholarum,"  also  known  as  "  ludi  magister,"  who  was  appointed  by  the 
scholasticus  and  sometimes  paid  by  him.  When  afterwards  the  domicil- 
iary school  declined  and  with  it  the  efiSciency  of  the  scholasticus  as  an 
instructor,  he  seems  to  have  acted  merely  as  a  superintendent  of  the 
school  and  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  chapter,  of  which  he  was  usually  one  of  the  prelates.  The 
ofiBce  was  well  endowed  and  consequently  much  sought  after,  and  was 
sometimes  conferred  upon  persons  who  were  not  members  of  the  chapter. 
Hence  by  degrees,  in  later  times,  the  rector  scholarum  became  the  only 
teacher,  appeared  on  festive  occasions  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and  gave 
instruction  in  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  branches.  He  also  had  his 
assistants  (called  "  loca  tenentcs,''  "locati,"  *'socii,''  "  collaboratores,"  or 
"substituti,'*)  selected  by  the  rector  and  paid  from  his  own  income.  The 
tuition  fees  were  at  first  very  light  (at  Hamburg  100  pfennings,  or  18  cents ; 
at  Lubeck  2-4  schillings,  or  4-9  cents,  annually)  and  for  the  poorer  classes 
were  diminished,  or  remitted  entirely.  These  rates  were  increased  with 
the  depreciation  in  .the  value  of  money.  Many  endowments  were  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  scholars,  poor  scholars  were  provided  for  by  the  legate 
and  others,  and  there  was  no  want  of  feast  days  (See  Grimm's  description 
of  the  Gregory  Feast,  in  the ''  Kind-  und  Hausm&rchen,"  II.,  XXXII.)  In 
these  schools,  instruction  was  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  Latin  language 
and  religion ;  in  German  there  seems  to  have  been  very  little  instruction 
given,  and  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  none  at  alL  Reading  and  writing  \(ere 
taught  in  order  to  exclude  the  establishment  of  other  schools,  and  sing* 
ing  received  especial  attention  on  account  of  its  importance  in  the  church 
service.  For  a  still  higher  theological  education,  '*  lectures  "  were  estab- 
lished and  endowed,  readers  being  appointed  who  read  the  scriptures,  and 
explained  the  more  difficult  passages,  and  by  degrees  became  the  expo- 
nents of  the  sciences  to  the  convents  and  chapters,  and  these  places  were 
often  filled  by  learned  men  called  in  from  other  States.  These  lectures 
have  continued  in  Lubeck  to  the  present  time  and  have  been  transferred 
for  the  essential  purpose  for  which  they  were  created,  the  instruction  of 
the  younger  theological  classes,  to  the  use  of  the  Protestant  churche& 
After  the  establishment  of  the  university  at  Mentz,  the  domiciliary  school 
at  Frankfort  declined,  the  inferior  school  alone  remaining. 

Another  institution  that  has  survived  till  the  present  time  which  origin- 
ated in  connection  with  the  Hamburg  church  and  school,  is  the  "  Frater- 
nity of  Poor  Sdiolars,"  founded  about  1285  for  the  decent  burial  of  poor 
or  stranger  priests,  clerks,  and  students. 

At  length,  in  the  14th  century,  arose  what  we  are  used  to  call  the  revi- 
val of  classical  study.  Commencing  in  Italy,  Rudolf  Agrioola  was  the 
first  mentioned  representative  of  the  new  tendency  in  Germany,  though 
Erasmus  attained  the  greatest  renown  in  his  defense  of  humanism.  The 
f  outh  applied  themselTes  with  enthusiasm  to  the  study  of  the  classics 
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the  opposition  of  the  Dominicans  was  ineffectual ;  and  the  followers  of 
the  new  movement)  usually  called  *^poet8e/'  turned  their  energies  to  the 
instruction  of  youth.  In  1496  there  came  a  "  poet  ^'  to  Frankfort  and 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  himself,  to  **give  poetical  readings 
to  the  young  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,^*  for  which  he  received  two  guilders 
monthly. 

Thus  commenced  the  radical  movement  in  the  city  of  Frankfort ;  but 
it  was  not  merely  this  reaction  against  scholasticism,  which  wrought 
upon  the  school  system.  As  the  condition  of  the  citizens  had  gradually 
improved,  the  desire  for  education  also  increased  and  the  existing  schools 
gave  the  less  satisfaction.  As  they  could  not  gain  control  over  the 
church  schools,  the  magistrates  and  citizens  sought  to  establish  others, 
which  the  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  used  all  their  power  to  prevent,  or 
at  least  to  bring  under  their  own  supervision  and  confine  to  as  low  a 
grade  as  possible.  In  1258  the  city  of  Lubeck  obtained  permission  from 
the  pope  to  establish  a  special  city  school,  and  also  Hamburg  in  1281. 
These  schools  gave  rise  to  fV^quent  and  bitter  quarrels  between  the  clei^ 
and  the  magistrates,  the  chapters  refused  to  recognize  the  grants  until 
the  schools  were  made  subordinate  and  tributary  to  the  scholasticus,  and 
the  contention  did  not  cease  between  the  parties  till  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  This  whole  movement,  indeed,  in  favor  of  popular  educa- 
tion appears  evidently  not  to  have  arisen  in  the  church,  but  without  and 
in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  the  church.  Thus  in  Hamburg,  early 
in  the  15th  century,  the  scholasticus,  ever  anxiously  solicitous  about 
privileges  and  incomes,  made  complaint  to  the  pope  of  the  unlicensed 
schools  that  were  drawing  away  scholars  from  the  two  privileged  schools^ 
which  were  therefore  commanded  to  be  closed  under  penalty  of  excom* 
munication.  A  similar  complaint  was  made  in  1472,  but  the  like  com- 
mands met  with  much  less  ready  obedience.  The  city  council  sustained 
the  secular  schools  and  after  repeated  appeals  which  were  uniformly  de- 
cided in  fiivor  of  the  scholasticus,  the  council  finally  relieved  itself  from 
the  ban  of  excommunication  by  an  agreement  of  indemnification  to  the 
scholasticus  and  that  there  should  be  but  a  single  school  of  forty  scholars 
for  instruction  in  German,  reading  and  writing.  In  Lubeck  too,  the  four 
German  reading,  and  writing  schools  were  founded  only  after  long  con* 
tcntion  between  the  chapter  and  the  council ;  and  in  Bremen,  excommu- 
nication alone  forced  the  council  to  yield  to  the  terms  of  the  church. 

With  the  Reformation,  which  was  introduced  into  Bremen  in  1622, 
Hamburg  in  1529,  and  Lubeck  in  1581,  advancement  was  more  rapid. 
In  Hamburg  a  new  classical  school  was  opened  by  Bugenhagen  in  1529 
in  the  convent  of  St  John,  hence  known  as  the  Johanneum,  and  the 
Nicolai  school  of  1281  wsb  changed  into  an  evangelical  public  school 
At  Lubeck,  the  chapter  schools  were  closed,  and  a  new  classical  school, 
the  Gatharineum,  was  founded  by  Bugenhagen  in  1581.  Reading  and 
writing  schools  were  also  multiplied,  and  even  female  schools  were  con- 
templated but  do  not  appear  to  have  gone  into  operation.  At  Frankfort,  in 
1521,  a  number  of  prominent  fiunilies  wishing  to  establish  a  new  school. 
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applied  to  Erasmus  who  recommended  to  them  his  scholar,  William 
Nesen,  who  founded  there  the  *^  Junker  school" — the  miserable  com- 
mencement of  the  Frankfort  gymnasium.  It  was  at  first  but  a  private 
school  and  though  there  was  no  want  of  scholars,  yet  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient support  from  the  city  council,  Nesen  left  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Ludwig  Garinus,  who  likewise  remained  scarcely 
three  years.  Jacob  Molyer  followed,  better  known  as  Micyllus,  and  one 
of  the  most  able  educationists  of  the  16lh  century.  He  remained  until 
1582  under  the  same  uniavorable  circumstances  as  his  predecessors,  with 
a  salary  of  about  fifty  florins  ($21.)  In  1587  he  was  recalled  from  his 
position  as  professor  at  Heidelberg,  through  the  influence  of  Melancthon 
and  with  the  determination  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  school.  His 
salary  was  raised  to  150  florins,  and  a  school  ordinance  was  passed  whose 
peculiar  merit  lay  in  an  unusual  regard  for  the  practical  objects  of  in- 
struction. The  school  was  divided  into  five  classes  and  the  assistant 
teachers  were  paid  by  a  tuition  fee  of  four  florins  annually.  This  insti- 
tution was  long  called  the  *^  Barefooted  school,"  from  being  held  in  the 
convent  previously  occupied  by  the  order  of  barefooted  friars. 

While  the  cathedral  schools  at  Frankfort  were  thus  being  supplanted, 
other  schools  also  arose  as  the  commencement  of  the  common  school — 
the  German  reading  and  writing  schools,  called  also  briefly  "German 
schools."  The  first  teacher  of  whom  mention  is  made,  was  Jacob 
Medebach,  in  1548,  a  cobbler ;  but  by  the  end  of  the  century  there  were 
at  least  eighteen  such.  Small  claim,  indeed,  was  made  upon  their  learn- 
ing; knowledge  of  the  catechism,  ability  to  read  and  write,  and  the 
capacity  to  maintain  discipline  by  means  of  the  rod,  were  qualifications 
amply  sufficient  The  authorities  troubled  themselves  little  about  these 
schools,  so  that  various  abuses  arose,  and  among  others  that  the  children 
were  transferred  from  one  school  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  defraud- 
ing the  teacher.  Hence,  in  1591,  the  teachers  met  and  agreed  upon 
certain  general  regulations. respecting  the  time  of  admission  to  school, 
and  the  amount  of  tuition  fee  (12-18  schillings  quarterly =16-21  cente, 
exclusive  of  arithmetic,)  and  requiring  each  scholar  on  admission  to 
produce  the  receipt  of  his  former  teacher.  The  city  council  also  in  the 
same  year  required  the  visitation  of  the  schools  by  the  preachers,  regu- 
lated begging  by  poor  scholars,  and  limited  the  tuition  fees  to  one  florin 
a  year,  or  to  twice  that  amount  for  wealthier  children.  Thus  the  school 
teachers  were  formed  into  a  *^  guild,"  and  Were  recognized  as  such ;  they 
had  an  elected  head  and  a  common  treasury,  they  met  quarterly  in  con 
Tention,  and  at  a  later  period  had  also  a  widows'  fund.  But  these 
'*  quarter "  schools  also  were  not  without  their  quarrels,  which  arose 
principally  from  the  religious  differences  between  the  Lutherans  an<^ 
Galvinists,  and  still  another  difficulty  arose  from  the  unlicensed  or 
"  hedge  "  schools,  which  was  finally  removed  for  a  time  by  a  city  regula 
tion  that  no  school  could  be  opened  without  permission  from  the  au 
thoritiea  * 
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In  this  form  the  Frankfort  school  system  remained,  in  all  essentia] 
points  unchanged  till  the  re-organization  of  Frankfort  as  a  free  citj  in 
1815.  During  this  time  the  numher  of  teachers  varied  from  sixteen  to 
thirty-two,  each  school  being  limited  to  a  single  assistant  and  hence 
restricted  to  a  moderate  number  of  scholars.  The  schools  were  some- 
times under  the  charge  of  female  teachers,  which  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  school  privilege  was  a  real  right,  transferable  by  inheritance 
or  sale.  The  course  of  study  was  probably  extended  so  as  even  some- 
times to  include  French,  but  there  were  special  charges  for  instruction  in 
all  branches  beyond  the  elementary  ones  of  reading  and  writing. 

That  this  arrangement,  as  carried  out,  was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  is 
evident  from  a  reform  document  by  one  of  the  teachers,  J.  M.  Schirmer, 
in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  He  proposed  that  the  number  of 
schools  should  be  limited,  the  teachers  paid  by  the  State,  a  revival  of  the 
regulation  requiring  visitation  of  the  schools,  and  that  all  teacherships 
should  be  made  fe|reditary.  He  was  especially  opposed  to  the  numerous 
"hedge"  schools  which  had  again  arisen,  kept  by  '* school  disturbers" 
and  various  kinds  of  strollers,  '*  lackeys,  tailors,  shoemakers,  stocking 
weavers,  wig  makers,  journeymen  printers,  invalid  soldiers,  and  sewing 
and  knitting  women, ^*  who  managed  to  gain  a  subsistence  by  means  of 
instruction  in  German  and  the  catechism.  But  his  criticism  met  with 
slight  response  and  no  attempt  at  a  re-organization  was  made  until  within 
the  present  century,  when  a  great  improvement  in  the  schools  was  inau- 
gurated through  the  active  exertions  of  the  mayor  Baron  von  Gunderode 
and  Dr.  Hufnagel,  Sr.,  by  whom  the  new  *^ Model  School*'  was  founded 
in  1808.  In  1804  was  founded  the  Jewish  school,  the  "  Philanthropin  ;** 
in  1818,  the  **  White  Lady's  School,"  the  first  purely  State  common  school ; 
in  1816,  the  German  Reformed  Free  School,  and  the  female  school  of  the 
Ladies'  Society.  During  these  changes  the  quarter  schools  had  grad- 
ually diminished  in  number,  and  in  1824  they  were  wholly  displaced  by 
the  formation  of  four  evangelical  common  schools,  to  which  were  added 
in  1857  a  higher  burgher  school 

Of  the  early  Catholic  schools  at  Frankfort,  the  cathedral  school  of  St. 
Barthobmew  was  the  only  one  which  survived  the  Reformation,  which 
was  only  for  boys  and  under  the  charge  of  the  rector  and  a  single 
assistant.  As  the  number  of  Catholics  afterwards  increased,  some 
English  nuns  from  Fulda  were  permitted  to  commence  a  female  school, 
and  still  later  the  Rosenberg  nuns  established  a  similar  school  for  pupfls 
from  the  wealthier  families.  In  1783  a  real  school  was  adiled  to  the 
trivial  school  of  the  cathedral,  and  in  1790  the  Catholic  gymnasium,  the 
*' Fridericianum,"  was  founded.  In  1808  the  school  of  the  Rosenberg 
nuns  was  changed  to  a  common  school,  and  the  hitherto  public  school 
of  the  English  nuns,  to  a  female  high  school.  In  1812  the  cathedral 
gymnasium  and  the  Fridericianum  were  formed  into  one  grand-ducal 
gymnasium  common  to  all  religions,  leaving  nothing  but  the  real  division 
as  a  speclM  Catholic  real  school,  which  was  also  dissolved  two  years 
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later,  while  an  additional  class  was  added  to  the  elementary  classes  of  the 
cathedral  school  This  newly  formed  class  was  in  1816  organized  into 
the  still  existing  <<  Select  School" 

From  this  imperfect  historical  sketch  of  the  schools  of  the  Free  CitieSi 
we  pass  to  a  view  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  institutions  of  each 
city. 

nL     PBISBHT  SCHOOL  BTfflSKB. 

L  Frankfort  on  ikt  Main. 

The  schools  of  Frankfort  are  under  the  direction  of  four  coordinate 
9chool  autharitieij  viz. :  1.  The  **  Evangelical  Lutheran  Consistory,"  under 
which  are  the  gymnasiums  and  the  country  schools.  2.  The  "  United 
Evangelical  Protestant  Consistories,"  consisting  of  members  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  consistories,  and  acting  as  school  authority  for  the 
schools  of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  parishes  (the  burgher  high  school 
and  the  four  burgher  schools,)  and  also  as  supervising  authority  for  the 
model  school  8.  The  *^  Catholic  Church  and  School  Committee,"  con« 
sisting  of  two  Catholic  senators,  a  city  priest,  one  of  the  church  directors, 
and  a  well  informed  layman,  for  the  four  Catholic  schools.  4.  The 
'^  Mixed  Church  and  School  Committee,"  consisting  of  deputies  from  the 
consistories  and  the  Catholic  committee,  for  the  Jewish  schools  and 
private  schools  generally.  There  is  also  an  intermediate  authority  for 
schools  of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  parishes,  as  "  Board  of  Inspectors," 
selected  from  the  united  consistories,  and  having  the  supervision  of  the 
individual  schools,  while  the  external  business  (the  collection  of  the 
tuition,  payment  of  salaries,  care  of  the  buildings  and  furniture,  &c.,)  is 
conducted  by  a  *' Board  of  Deputies,"  which  delegates  a  member  to  each 
school  The  affairs  of  the  Catholic  schools  are  similarly  conducted.  The 
immediate  oversight  of  the  affairs  of  the  model  school  belongs  to  a  special 
permanent  board,  which  itself  fills  any  vacancy  in  its  numbers.  The 
Jewish  schools  are  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  school  council, 
chosen  from  the  parish,  while  the  country  schools  have  in  each  district  a 
local  school  committee,  presided  over  by  the  pastor. 

The  OymnaHum  has  eight  classes  and  an  average  of  160  pupils,  com- 
posed equally  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  with  special  instruction  for 
the  Catholic  children  in  religion  and  history.  The  corps  of  instructors 
includes  the  director,  eleven  professors,  and  seven  teachers,  and  has 
numbered  many  able  men — ^Buttmann,  Schlosser,  Weber,  Bitter,  Herling, 
kc    The  course  continues  ten  years — ^tuition  fee  sixty  florins. 

The  Model  School  has  nine  male  and  seven  female  classes  of  one  year's 
course  each — ^the  lower  department  elementary;  the  higher,  organized 
as  a  real  school,  without  instruction  in  Latin,  and  a  female  high  school 
It  is  exclusively  Protestant  and  averages  600  pupils.  Besides  the  direct- 
or, it  has  fourteen  regular  teachers,  eleven  special  teachers,  and  two 
female  teachers.    Tuition,  filly  florins. 

The  Burgher  Sigh  Schoolr'-^k  real  and  female  high  school — ^has  eight 

male  and  seven  female  classes,  with  a  two  years'  course  for  each  higher 
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daas.  The  pUtn  of  study  is  usually  reslisiic,  induding  Latin  iDstnictioiL 
The  attendanoe  aireEages  740 — ^tuition,  twenty-five  florina  The  iii>- 
structors  arc  a  director,  fourteen  regular  teachers,  eight  assistint  and 
iqpecial  teachers,  and  three  Icmale  teachers. 

The  four  Burgher  Sehooh^  organized  as  city  common  schools,  exclu- 
sively Protestant,  each  with  four  male  and  four  female  classes,  and  an 
eight  years^  course.  There  are  at  each  school  a  principal,  eight  male  and 
three  female  teachers.  Total  attendance,  2,230,  of  whom  1,664  are  firee 
pupils.     Tuition,  eight  florins. 

The  CalhoUe  Sdect  School  is  a  pro-gymnasium  and  real  school  with 
four  classes  and  an  eight  years'  course ;  religious  instruction  not  obliga- 
tory upon  Protestants.  Eight  teachers;  140  pupils;  tuition,  thirty 
florin&  The  Cathedral  School  is  an  advanced  common  school  for  boys, 
with  (bur  classes,  seven  teachers,  and  850  pupils.  Tuition,  ten  florins. 
The  EnglM  Nune'  School  is  a  female  high  school,  with  four  classes,  six 
teachers,  and  100  pupila  Tuition,  thirty  florins.  The  Female  Common 
School  (of  the  Rosenberg  nuns,)  has  four  classes,  six  teachers,  and  810 
scholars.    Tuition,  ten  florin& 

The  Jewieh  Burgher  and  Beal  School  consists  of  two  mixed  elementary 
classes,  and  eight  male  and  five  female  classes.  The  male  department  is 
a  real  school,  without  Latin  instruction.  It  has  twenty-one  teachers,  and 
650  scholars.  Tuition,  24-66  florins.  The  School  oftho  Jeute  Beligiou* 
SoeUty  is  also  an  elementary,  real,  and  female  high  school,  with  two 
elementary,  six  male,  and  four  female  classes,  thirteen  teachers,  and  240 
pupils.    Tuition,  24-^4  florins. 

The  "Society  for  the  advancement  of  Useful  Knowledge"  has  founded 
several  institutions — a  Sunday  and  Eoening  School^  and  a  higher  Model 
School.  The  latter  receives  1,500  florins  from  the  city,  has  four  classes^ 
eight  teachers,  and  110  pupils.  The  higher  class  corresponds  somewhat 
to  the  upper  class  of  a  real  school  or  to  the  preparatory  classes  of  a  poly- 
technic school. 

There  may  also  be  mentioned  the  school  of  tiie  Orphan  House,  the 
Ladies'  Society's  School,  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the 
Institution  for  Medical  Gymnastics  and  OrthopedicS|  besides  tn&nt 
schools  and  forty-four  private  institutions. 

In  the  eight  country  districts  of  FrankfoK  there  are  also  well-arranged 
schools,  those  in  the  larger  villages  having  each  several  teachers. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  schools  of  Frankfort  are  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  in  financial  respects  their  position  is  especially  grat- 
ifying, for  more  lias  been  done  here  than  m  any  other  city  for  securing 
to  the  teachers  sufficient  salarie&  The  director  of  the  gymnasium 
receives  4,000  florins  ($1,660)  besides  house-rent;  and  the  professors^ 
2,000  fl. ;  the  director  of  the  Model  school,  2,400  fl.,  &c. ;  while  the  reg- 
ular teachers  receive  fh>m  800  to  1,600  fl.  according  to  their  time  of  ser- 
vice. Much  also  has  been  expended  upon  school  buildings,  apparatus, 
gymnasial  halls,  ftc.  On  the  other  hand,  only  the  regular  teachers  of 
the  gymnasium  and  of  the  select  school,  and  the  directors  of  the  public 
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schools,  rank  as  State  officials  of  th^  fii^  class,  in  respect  of  pensions 
and  disiaissal  from  senrice ;  otfaet  regular  teachers  having  like  privileges 
only  after  twelve  years  of  service.  Bnt  the  greatest  evil  lies  in  the  great 
complexity  of  the  present  system  of  administration.  Many  attempts 
have  heen  made  to  remedy  it,  bnt  it  is  rendered  almost  impossible  by  the 
terms  and  restrictions  of  the  constitution.  Until  these  difflcalties  are 
.removed  and  a  thorough  adn^nistrative  reform  carried  into  operation, 
the  most  generous  outlay  of  means  wifl  not  effect  correspondingly  fkvor- 
able  results. 

Of  the  remaining  Free  Cities  the  same  is  true,-  in  many  respects,  that 
has  been  said  in  general  of  Frankfort — ^while  there  is  a  zealous  interest 
in  the  cause  of  education  and  a  strong  attachment  to  the  older  institu- 
tions, there  is  also  much  of  impvrfbction,  especially  in  matters  of  organ- 
Ization  and  admfaiistralSoa  -The  hfgfief  school  system  is  essentially  the 
same  with  the  gymnasial  system  of  the  rest  of  Qermany ;  the  schools 
are  well  endowed,  and  have  always  been  fortunate  in  procuring  and  re- 
taining the  services  of  Uken  of  eminent  talents.  But  in  the  burgher  and 
elementary  school  system  there  are  still  wanting  clear  lines  of  demark- 
ation,  both  to  separate  distinctly  between  the  public  and  private  schools, 
and  to  define  the  reiatioils  ef  the  churches  and  the  schools.  Too  little 
attention  also  has  been  paid  to  the  training  of  teachers. 

The  Mghef  Ondpritats  USTmoU  of  Bremen  included  in  1856  the  follow- 
ing institutions: — ^1.  The  fiead  Sbhool,  eoAsisting  of  the  gymnasium, 
fbanded  hi  1584,  reSrganized  iH  1794,  enlarged  in  1817,  and  again 
reorganized  in  1868 — ^with  six  classes,  eleven  teachers,  and  117  scholars; 
the  Comm\ercial  School,  with  nine  dasses,  fifteen  teachers,  and  227 
Scholars ;  and  llie  Pl^parstory  School,  with  three  classes,  twelve  teachers, 
and  278  scholars:  2.  ^i^  private  schools,  preparatory  to  the  Head  School 
and  the  burgher  schools,  with  866  scholars.  8.  Four  private  burgher 
and  real  schools,  with  about  555  pdpils.  4.  Nine  higher  female  sdiools, 
private  institntions,  with  648  pupiK  5.  Fifteen  elementary  schools  for 
children  of  the  higher  classes,  with  627  pupils. 

The  puhlie  $ehool$  include  nine  pwrxsh  schools,  under  committees  com- 
posed of  the  pastor  anc)  members  of  the  parish,  usuiJly  of  four  classes, 
(he  sexes  separate  only  in  the  higher  class.  The  number  of  scholars  in 
1858  was  2,989 ;  the  city  appropriation  10,000  gold  thalers.  There  are 
also  nine  fi'ee  schools  supported  by  the  city,  and  each  with  three  or  four 
classes.  Number  of  scholars,  2,062,  who  receive,  in  addition,  books  and 
writing  materials.  Besides  these  there  are  twenty-four  licensed  schools^ 
tilth  2,118  pupils,  conducted  mostly  by  females — some  of  these  are 
assisted  by  the  city ;  two  Ladies'  Society's  schools,  with  78  pupils  \  and 
five  rescue  institutions  for  children. 

Since  1868  there  has  existed  a  fblly  organised  Ttachenf  Ssminary,  with 
Ihree  dassea     The  director  receives  a  salary  of  1,000  gold  thalers ;  the 
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first  teacher,  800  thalers ;  the  remainder  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  100 
thalers  for  each  four  hours  of  weekly  serrice. 

Bremen  possesses  also  twenty-four  eountry  and  tillage  9chools,  some 
of  which  are  very  much  over-crowded*  Religious  instruction  is  given 
hy  the  pastor  from  8  A.  M.  till  2  P.  M.  on  Monday  and  Thursday,  from 
10  A.  IL  till  2  P.  M.  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  from  6  till  11  A.  M.  on 
Wednesday — ^which  leaves  little  time  for  any  other  instruction.  Through 
the  great  want  of  teachers,  boys  scarcely  grown  are  engaged  in  some  of 
these  schools  as  assistant  teachers.* 

All  these  schools  are  under  the  superviaon  of  the  "  scholarchates,* 
who  are  senators ;  there  are  also  a  parish  school  council  and  board  of 
deputies  for  the  several  schools. 

3.  Edndmrg, 

The  Oymnasial  Academy  at  Hamburg,  (created  in  1618,  with  five  pro> 
fessors  of  philology,  philosophy,  and  Biblical  philoI<^,  mathematics 
and  physics,  history,  and  natural  philosophy,)  has  a  position  between 
the  gymnasium  and  the  university,  and  is  designed  to  afford  a  general 
scientific  training.  Our  information  respecting  its  condition  is  imperfect 
The  gymnasium  Johanneum  has  six  classes,  sixteen  teachers,  and  186 
pupils.  The  real  school,  attached  to  it,  has  seven  classes,  nineteen 
teachers,  seven  assistants,  and  852  pupils.  In  this  gymnasium  is  located 
the  public  library,  with  its  6,000  MSS.  and  200,000  volumes. 

The  burgher,  female,  and  public  schools  are  in  much  the  same  con* 
dition  as  those  of  Bremen,  except  that  little  has  been  done  towards 
the  training  of  teachers.  The  best  and  most  flourishing  schools  for 
burgher  instruction  are  for  the  most  part  wholly  private  institutions, 
(among  them,  Busch's  School  of  Commerce,  founded  in  1767,)  while 
there  are  n umerous  very  inferior  private  schools.  The  number  of  scholars 
in  the  poor  schools  in  1857  was  4,860;  the  seven  Infant  schools  (called 
<*  Belfry  Schools,^^)  number  848  children ;  Kindei^gartens  are  received  with 
favor;  and  at  Horn,  three  miles  from  the  city,  is  located  the  fi^mous 
"Rauhe  Haus*'  of  Wichem,  founded  in  1588  for  depraved  and  abandon- 
ed children. 

4.  IMeck 

At  the  head  of  the  L'dbeck  school  system  stands  the  Gatharineum,  « 
gymnasium  and  real  school  under  the  same  director.  This  school  num- 
bers five  gymnasial  classes  with  128  pupils,  four  real  classes  with  111 
pupils,  and  three  preparatory  classes  with  82  pupils,  and  a  total  of  nine- 
teen teachers.  In  marked  contrast  to  this  noted  institution,  which  has 
been  presided  over  by  such  scientific  and  learned  men  as  Weber,  Jacob, 
and  Classen,  stands  the  burgher  and  public  school  system,  distinguished 
by  its  irregularities  and  ill-timed  peculiarities  arising  from  local  differ- 

*  In  1861  a  C^urs*  ^  Stmdf  for  tks  Oatmtrf  BekooU  waa  prepared  by  Uw  dii«ct«r  oT  Uw 
Teaehen'  Bemiuwy  and  rabmitted  to  the  Senate  Committee,  wbieb,  if  eairied  out,  will  eflibot  a 
great  rerorm  in  theM  lelioeli. 
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ences  and  usages.  In  1810  the  school  admmistration  was  committed  to 
the '*  school  college,"  consisting  of  sixteen  members,  (the  syndics,  the 
president  of  the  council,  the  protonotary,  ecclesiastical  and  civil  deputies 
of  the  parish,  and  the  director  of  the  Oatiiarineum,)  who  made  report  to 
the  senate  every  2-3  year&  At  the  same  time  the  immediate  oversight 
of  the  several  schools  was  with  the  clergy,  and  the  care  of  their  external 
affairs  with  the  burgher  inspectors.  But  this  ordinance  fails  of  enforce- 
ment, inasmuch  as  the  preparatory  city  school  is  under  the  provincial 
court^  the  poor  school  under  the  Institution  for  the  Poor,  the  Society  for 
the  promotion  of  Popular  Enterprise  has  the  charge  of  its  own  schools, 
some  endowed  schools  have  their  special  superintendents,  and  some 
private  schools  are  directly  under  the  senate.  Of  the  469  teachers 
reported  in  1845  as  giving  instruction  to  the  4^600  school  children  of 
Liibeck,  no  less  than  116  are  represented  as  holding  "independent 
positions,**  a  fact  which  alone  sufficientiy  shows  the  great  disintegration 
which  exists  in  the  school  system.  The  poor  school  is  the  only  one  that 
is  wholly  sustained  by  the  city. 


THB  QEBIAN  TIIIIYERSITIE8,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.* 

Wm  BB.  MLUaCBB,  RMTVBR  Of  TBB  VUnutUm  99  HOmCB. 


SuMiiONBD  to  addrefls  this  assembly  in  the  presence  of  two  of 
the  Royal  Princes,  the  hereditary  patrons  of  this  University,  of  the 
honored  circle  of  my  colleagues  and  of  the  younger  members  of 
our  academic  fellowship ;  the  well-being  and  progress  of  the  society 
to  which  we  belong,  and  the  common  interests  which  bind  us 
together  as  scholars,  will  furnish  the  theme  of  my  discourse.  Taking 
our  standpoint  high  enough  to  embrace  in  our  survey  nations  and 
ceptnries,  wq  can  geX  a  clear  perception  of  the  conditions  on  which 
the  prosperity  of  our  Universities  or  High  Schools,  as  they  were 
very  commonly  designated,  depend,  and  of  the  laws  which  must  in 
future  govern  the  fate  of  similar  institutions. 

Universities,  without  being  such  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word, 
originated  as  free  associations  of  respected  teachers  and  eager 
scholars.  The  oldest  was  the  Medical  School  at  Salerno,  which  had 
a  reputation  in  the  eleventh  century.  Next,  we  find  the  Law  School 
at  Bologna  flourishing  since  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  and 
later,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  of  Padua,  begun  by  emigrants 
fh>m  the  former.  Naples  sprung  at  once  into  a  systematic,  princely 
establishment,  owing  to  a  monopoly,  by  which  the  Sicilian  youth  were 
forbidden  to  stndy  at  foreign  schools.  The  Italian  law  schools,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Bologna,  were  composed  of  several  so-called  Uni- 
versities, that  is,  of  several  corporations  or  schools  which  were 
independent  of  each  other  and  formed  of  the  different  nationalities, 
but  mainly  of  jurists  and  the  fiiculty  of  arts. 

The  stndy  of  Roman  and  Canon  Law  greatly  predominated  at  all 
the  High  Schools  in  Italy,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Salerno,  and 
even  here  stndy  was  not  pursued  in  a  scientific  method  and  for  sci- 
entific purposes,  but  solely  for  material  ends — ^for  success  in  civil 
life  and  in  clerical  preferments  and  offices.  Through  its  juris- 
prudence, both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  Italy  at  that  time  raled  the 
world  and  held  every  government  of  Europe  subject  and  tributary. 

•  Tb«Uni««r«iliea,  PMlM«FM«Mt;  w  A44Nii  ^  Dr.  Mm  Jm.  IfB.  v.  DWlufw,  90  Ms  i»- 
•ofumtfoB  B«  BMtov,  Dm.  ai»  188S.    MBBieb,  1887. 
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At  these  Italian  schools  neither  theological  or  philosophical  or  sci- 
entific studies  floarished  until  a  much  later  period.  Dante  for  this 
reason  complained  that  no  one  would  study  any  thing  hut  decretals. 
How  full  of  gloom  and  despair  sound  the  words  of  Roger  Bacon, 
the  only  man  of  his  time  of  universal  knowledge :  "  The  juris- 
prudence of  the  Italians  has  for  forty  years  destroyed  the  study  of 
wisdom,  (meaning,  philosophy,  natural  science,  and  theology,)  aye, 
even  the  Church  and  all  the  Kingdoms."  His  ideal  was  a  science, 
conducted  and  controlled  hy  the  Church,  nursed  hy  the  clci^y, 
combining  the  spiritual  and  human,  the  visible  and  the  invisible. 
But  for  this  study  he  could  not  find  men,  as  the  clergy  studied 
jurisprudence,  only  as  a  means  of  advancement  to  high  honors  and 
rich  livings.  At  this  time  (1262)  there  were  in  Bologna  20,000 
students,  and  among  them  thousands  of  matured  minds  thoroughly 
versed  and  trained  in  jurisprudence — ^a  legion,  all  contending  under 
one  flag,  large  and  strong .  enough  to  conquer  and  rule  the  whole 
world ! 

It  was  totally  different  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century  the  High  School  of  Paris,  first  as 
a  '*  Studium  Qenerale^^  then  as  "  Universitas^  from  the  first  pro- 
tected by  Popes  and  Kings,  grew  to  be  the  most  influential  and 
honored  corporation.  Resting  on  the  permanent  foundation  of  a 
large  body  of  teachers,  it  was  still  poor,  not  even  owning  a  building, 
which  was  gradually  supplied  by  the  several  colleges  which  were 
established  to  provide  common  lodgings  for  teachers  and  scholars, 
and  came  at  last  to  absorb  the  whole  University  in  themselves. 
Here  philosophical  and  theological  studies  gained  the  ascendancy 
and  threw  all  others  into  the  shade — the  teaching  of  jurisprudence 
being  for  a  long  time  interdicted  by  the  Pope.  Nearly  half  the  city 
was  turned  into  a  school,  making  Paris  resemble  the  Oxford  of  our 
day  with  its  numerous  buildings  devoted  to  the  residence  of  an 
academic  population,  while,  according  to  the  statement  of  a  Yenc- 
tian  ambassador  near  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  even  after 
the  distractions  of  the  religious  wars,  it  numbered  over  thirty  thou- 
sand (30,000  ;)  more  than  all  the  Universities  of  Italy  put  together. 

But  still  Paris  was  not  a  University  in  the  modern,  German  sense 
of  the  word.  Throughout  the  middle  ages  it  wanted  a  complete 
juridical  faculty ;  but  even  with  this  defect  it  excelled  all  others  in 
, France,  none  of  them  rising  above  the  subordinate  character  of  spe- 
cial schools ;  as  of  jurisprudence  at  Orleans,  Bourges,  Cahors  and 
Angers;  of. medicine  at  Montpelier.    • 

Fof  two  centuries  Germany  does  not  seem  to  have  conceived  the 
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idea  of  freeing  herself  from  intellectual  dependence  npon  Italy  and 
France  by  establishing  a  High  School  on  her  own  soil  The  German 
¥^ho  wished  for  a  higher  education  was  obliged  to  seek  it  in  Paris, 
or  Padua,  or  Bologna.  The  English  had  met  their  own  wants 
better ;  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  our  own  day  regarded  as  the 
two  mental  eyes  of  the  kingdom,  had  a  high  reputation  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  No  German  Elector  or  Emperor 
stepped  forward  to  aid  the  undertaking — no  voice  from  the  people 
called  for  it  The  century  after  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Second, 
with  its  civil  wars  and  contentions  for  the  throne,  was  certainly  not 
favorable  to  the  works  of  peace.  The  spirit  of  dissension  and  iso- 
lation was  already  too  potent  in  Germany.  As  there  was  no  long^ 
a  united  German  Church,  so  there  was  no  aspiration  for  a  central 
seat  of  science.  Men  were  satisfied  with  the  belief  that  different 
gifts  were  distributed  to  different  nations ;  as  the  Imperium  to  Ger- 
many ;  the  Studium  GeneraU  to  France ;  and  the  SaeerdoHum  to 
Italy.  No  one  appears  to  have  conceived  the  idea  that  Germany, 
to  preserve  her  Imperium  and  her  national  unity,  needed  her  own 
Studium  Generale,  When  the  Emperor  Charles  IV,  in  1348,  estab- 
lished the  High  School  at  Prague,  after  the  model  of  that  of  Parisy 
it  was  not  a  national  desire  or  demand  of  the  people  which  brought 
into  life  this  first-born  of  German  Universities,  but  because  the 
Emperor  desired,  in  commemoration  of  his  student  life  in  the  rue 
du  fouarrey  to  have  an  institution,  similar  to  the  one  he  there  at- 
tended, in  his  own  dominion  of  Bohemia,  The  University  of 
Prague,  too  distant  from  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning divided  among  the  Sclavonians  and  Germans,  was  soon  in- 
volved in  the  storms  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Hussite  controversy  and 
wars.  The  University  of  Vienna,  founded  in  1365,  might  have 
proved  more  beneficial  and  important  for  Germany  had  not  the 
interest  in  scholasticism  begun  to  hi\ — ^the  faculty  Of  arts  lacked 
adequate  force,  while  that  of  law  was  so  poorly  equipped  that  civil 
law  was  not  taught  for  a  considerable  period;  even  the  medical 
fiiculty  never  had  a  vigorous  life ;  indeed  the  interest  manifested  by 
Germany  in  the  operations  and  perpetuity  of  the  University,  was 
confined  to  very  narrow  limits. 

It  was  a  matter  of  grave  importance,  whose  oonseqnences  extend 
even  to  our  day,  that  Schools  of  Law,  even  though  of  foreign  and 
Roman  Law,  introduced  from  Padua  and  Bologna,  were  established 
in  the  Universities  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  daring  the  fif- 
teenth centuries;  because  Grerman  jurisprudence  had  not  been  able 
to  perfect  itself  into  a  national  system,  nor  was  it,  indeed,  recog- 
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Bised  or  lepreaented  at  the  new  High  Schook.  How  different 
woakl  hare  been  the  history  and  condition  of  Qermm^y^  if  she  had 
had  one  or  two  High  Schools  in  the  thirteenth  centorj,  when  law 
books,  as  the  Snabian  and  Saxon  Miifors,  were  first  written,  and  a 
more  complete  and  formal  statement  of  existing  law  was  at- 
tempted, thongrh  without  system  or  any  exposition  of  its  meaning. 
Then  we  might  have  had  the  rudiments,  at  least,  ei  a  (German  jaris- 
prudence,  and  the  Roman  L^w,  little  inviting  in  its  unseemly  shape, 
as  a  gloss  of  the  Pandects  and  Institutes,  would  iiot  have  gained  or 
so  long  retained  the  sole  supremacy  of  the  Schools.  How  difierent 
would  the  penal  and  civil  biw  have  been,  and  no  less  the  Church 
and  politics  I  You  need  but  recall  the  common  practice  of  torture, 
justified  by  appeal  to  the  Roman  Law  and  the  Italian  Jurists ;  of 
the  Roman  theory  of  the  absolute  law-making  pow^  of  monarchs; 
-of  the  principle  that  every  petty  sover^gn  was  to  be  considered  a 
Roman  Emperor  in  his  own  dominions ;  of  the  exemptions  enjoyed 
by  the  Roman  exchequer;  of  the  terrible  doctrine  of  high  treason 
against  the  sovereign,  and  the  draconic  penalties  for  such  crime ; 
and  finally  of  the  I^al  axiom  Uiat  the  sovereign  was  not  bound  by 
}b»  law. 

German  biw  did  not  recognise  such  principles,  but  proclidmed  the 
lery  opposite.  Bnt  such  were  the  fruits,  in  Germany,  of  Roman 
joriaprudence,  as  interpreted  by  the  Italians  of  the  later  middle 
Iges — I  say  ^*  later  ^  middle  a^ge^  because  it  was  at  that  time  that 
the  study  of  law  wa^  transplanted  to  t^  German  High  Schools, 
after  the  older  and  better  teaching  of  Bolqgna,  whose  decline  com- 
menced with  Bartolus  and  Baldus,  had  become  extiuct. 

Hie  Universities  in  Germany  remained  for  a  long  time  only  i4- 
ventitious  institutions,  transplanted  from  foreign  countries,  without 
assimilating,  cultivating  or  controlling  the  mind  of  the  nation. 
Theologians  and  canonists  alone  found  an  opportunity,  at  the  great 
ecclesiastical  councils  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  vindicate  theni- 
selves  and  their  lei^ming.  It  is  true  that  the  gathering  of  the  most 
learned  man  from  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  which  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  councils,  and  the  consequent  interchange 
of  ideas,  should  have  exercised  a  healthy  influence  on  the  schools. 
fint  owing  to  the  preponderanoe  of  theological  studies  on  this  side 
of  the  A^,  the  well-being  ^  the  High  Schools  depended  on  the 
oooditioa  of  the  Church ;  and  as  that  was  distracted  and  confused,  the 
defeat  of  the  Councils,  which  weire  at  last  abandoned  by  the  princes, 
was  at  the  same  time  a  defeat  of  the  High  Schools,  and  was  felt  to 
^  such  by  their  member^    With  f^w  exc€|>tioas,  the  numes  of  tbfs 


German  professors  of  tlie  fifteenth  century  are  forgotten ;  they  left 
BO  works,  or  even  the  memory  of  any  undertaking  worthy  to  be 
preserved  by  the  nation.  The  only  German  philosopher,  Nicholas 
▼on  Gusa,  and  the  only  professor  of  civil  law,  Peter  of  Andlaw, 
together  with  the  historians  of  that  period,  had  no  connection  with 
the  Universities.  Geiler  of  Kaisersberg  and  Sebastian  Brand  wer^' 
connected  only  for  a  short  time  with  these  schools  of  higher  leanr- 
ing. 

From  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  there  arose  ia 
Germany  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  establishment  of  Universities^ 
During  the  fifteenth  century,  nine  Universities  were  added  to  the 
five  then  existing,  although  with  limited  means  and  slender  endow*- 
ments.  Even  some  cities,  like  Erfurt,  wished  to  have  their  own 
Universities.  Not  one  of  the  fourteen  High  Schools  was  able  to 
meet  the  moderate  expectations  which  the  low  standard  of  science 
at  that  time  might  demand.  At  first,  Tubingen  and  Leipsic  had 
only  two  professors  of  medicine,  in  Tubingen  one  receiving  a  salary 
of  one  hundred  florins  and  the  other  sixty.  The  founding  of  Uni» 
versities  at  that  time  was  promoted  by  the  fiftcility  with  which  the 
prebendaries  of  the  numerous  and  richly-endowed  eoclesiastical 
chapters  were  conferred  upon  professors.  As  most  of  these  Faculties 
were  formed  aft;er  the  model  of  Prague,  which  was  itself  modeled 
from  Paris,  theology,  in  the  scholastic  systems,  prevailed ;  and  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  bound,  likewise,  to  scholastic  forms,  was  commonly 
under  the  direction  of  the  theologians ;  since  an  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitary usually  presided  as  Chancellor.  It  is  true  that  the  High 
Schools  were  never  regarded  as  purely  ecclesiastical  institutions,  for 
the  graduates  were  allowed  to  teach  whatever  and  wherever  they 
chose,  without  the  permission  of  the  State.  These  corporations 
were  republics  within  the  State.  As  libraries  and  scientific  collec- 
tions existed  only  on  the  smallest  scale,  the  migration  of  a  whole 
University,  in  consequence  of  war,  or  pestilence,  or  internal  dis- 
sensions, was  as  easy  as  it  was  common. 

A  passing  remark  seems  to  be  in  place  here. 

How  the  characters,  and  through  it,  the  natural  development  of 
the  three  great  nations  of  Europe  is  reflected  in  the  history  of  the 
Universities  I  France,  for  centuries  advancing  steadily  and  contin- 
ually to  an  ever-narrower  centralization,  a  people  of  thirty-six  mil- 
lions of  souls,  has  only  one  city  where  an  educated  Frenchman 
would  wish  to  live — a  city  which  is  the  all-absorbing  centre  of  social 
and  political  action — France  has  had  only  one  University,  and  that 
in  this  very  city.    All  others  were  only  special  schools.    FrancOi 
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after  the  Revolntion,  which  could  not  tolerate  the  independence  of 
any  corporation,  either  literary  or  political,  following  her  natural 
instinct,  destroyed  her  ancient  University  and  established  in  its 
place  a  complex  system  of  school  administration  for  the  whole 
country,  which,  powerless  in  itself^  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
6tate.  The  French  University  has,  at  present,  nothing  in  common 
with  the  German  and  English  but  the  name. 

England,  on  the  contraiy,  through  all  her  history,  pursuing  the 
twofold  aim  of  practical  efficiency  and  political  liberty,  and  opposed 
to  all  centralization,  had  from  the  beginning  two  High  Schools,  two 
learned  corporations,  which  have  preserved  their  republican  inde^ 
pendence  to  this  day.  One  alone,  perhaps,  would  have  been  too 
exclusive  and  enjoyed  too  great  a  monopoly,  and  inclined  to  rest  on 
her  privileges  and  previously-earned  honors ;  but  the  two  watched 
and  incited  each  other  mutually,  each  fostering  one  of  the  two 
main  tendencies  of  the  English  mind — namely,  Oxford  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  its  associated  discipline,  and  Cambridge  the  mathemat- 
ical and  more  practical  branches. 

In  Germany,  finally,  towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  where 
th^  progress  of  decentralization  overwhelmed  or  made  subservient 
all  other  considerations  and  gradually  undermined  the  great  central- 
izing institutions — the  Empire  and  the  Church — many  Universities 
sprung  up,  too  often  the  sickly  and  dwarfed  children  of  such'  a 
mother.  Then,  even  a  city  of  the  second  or  third  class,  or  a  little 
territory  smaller  than  an  English  county,  wished  to  possess  its  own 
University,  like  a  duodecimo  pocket  edition  of  a  High  School,  for 
private  use.  Thus  it  naturally  came  to  pass  that  in  1805,  Erfurt 
and  Duisberg  had  only  twenty-one  students  each,  Erfurt  having 
twice  as  many  professors  as  scholars. 

With  the  sixteenth  century  there  began  a  new  order  of  things, 
and  the  German  Universities  rose  to  unprecedented  power  and  im- 
portance. The  Humanists  or  philologists  and  the  teachers  of  clas- 
sical studies  gained  a  position  in  the  Universities,  and,  where  they 
were  not  overpowered  in  the  contest  which  ensued  with  the  up- 
holders of  scholasticism,  they  of  necessity  broke  down  'the  defenses 
behind  which  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  philosophy  and  grammar,  had 
concealed  their  scholastic  barrenness  of  thought  and  feeble  helpless- 
ness. While  these  little  wars  were  waged  with  different  conse- 
quences in  each  separate  University,  there  arose  in  the  youngest  of 
them  all  that  world-renowned  religious  struggle,  which,  as  a  devas- 
tating storm,  aroused  the  very  heart  of  Germany  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Baltic  as  no  commotion,  before  or  since,  has  ever  done,  and 
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finally  for  centuries  divided  the  country  into  two  nearly  equal  por- 
tions. One  of  the  •  results  of  this  national  convulsion  was  the  dia- 
membwment  and  final  remodeling  of  the  German  Universities. 
They  were  the  armories  where  the  weapons  of  the  contest  were 
foiged,  and  often  the  battle-fields  where  doctrines  and  dogmas  con- 
tended for  victory.  As  for  a  long  time  in  the  whole  of  Germany 
theological  questions  and  ecclesiastical  interests  took  precedence  of 
all  others,  so  the  prosperity  or  down&ll  of  the  High  Schools  de- 
pended now,  more  than  ever,  on  the  authority  of  the  theological 
faculties.  But  this  authority  and  preeminence  was  dearly  bought. 
When  the  High  Schools  became  for  the  first  time  in  Germany, 
**  instrumenta  dominationis^''  the  princes  at  once  assumed  the  pre- 
rogative of  nominating  or  displacing  at  pleasure,  first  the  professors 
of  theology,  and  afterwards  all  the  others ;  thus  the  religious  system 
of  a  whole  country  was  changed  by  the  removal  or  instalment  of 
three  or  four  professors,  and  the  practice  and  doctrine  was  settled 
that  the  sovereign  decides  the  religion  of  the  people.  Reformations 
and  counter-reformations  followed,  and  to  show  here  what  became 
of  the  Gbrman  Empire,  of  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  of  the  privi- 
I^es  of  the  nobility,  on  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  sides,  through 
the  united  agency  of  these  two  new  and  powerful  elements,  Roman 
law  and  the  spiritual  authority  of  sovereigns — to  portray  this  would 
be  most  unpleasant  and  is  happily  not  necessary. 

Where  the  Reformation  had  conquered,  new  High  Schools  quickly 
sprung  ap,  as  at  Marbui^,  Jena,  Koenigsbei^,  Helmstadt,  and  Alt- 
dorf — ^hotbcds  of  Protestant  theology,  and  of  Roman  law,  so  favor- 
able to  absolutism.  So  we  are  told  of  Helrast&dt,  that  the  Estates 
used  to  regard  and  hate  the  ducal  University  as  a  corporation  sub- 
sidized to  defend  the  princely  prerogatives.  As  the  Church  and 
State  were  united  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  the  politico-judicial 
character  of  a  High  School  did  not  interfere  with  its  ecclesiastical 
character,  for  we  read  in  the  Wittenberg  Statutes  of  1595  that  ^Hhe 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  must  be  a  part  of  the  Church.'^  Until  the 
eighteenth  century,  disputations  were  held,  and  degrees  in  all 
branches  were  conferred  in  the  Church,  and  all  Professors  and  Doc- 
tors took  the  oath  on  the  Sacred  Book. 

Germany  may  well  rejoice  that  her  High  Schools  did  not  perish 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  gloomiest  period  of  her  history,  and 
that  they  survived  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

The  general  condition,  however,  of  the  Universities  was  so  unsat- 
isfactory that  many  Germans,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  preferred  to  seek  a  better  education  in  foreign  countries, 
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ftttd  also  to  escttpe  the  insofferable  tjTAnny  of  the  Ittwien  stadenft^ 
known  as  **  pennalitm,^*^  The  Uiw  stndetits  went  to  Fnmce ;  the 
medical  students  to  Italy ;  for  through  its  schools  at  Padua  and 
Pisa,  and  through  men  like  Telesio,  Bi^Hvi,  Fabriaio,  Oardano,  and 
Galileo,  Italy  had  once,  if  only  for  a  short  time,  taoght  all  Europe 
in  the  departments  of  philosophy  and  science. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  great  war,  in  the  year  of  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  that  Valentin  Andrew  wrote  these  sad  words,  which 
sound  like  an  epitaph  on  the  German  spirit :  ^  I  hare  long  since 
learned  from  my  own  experience  that  there  is  nothing  more  profime 
than  our  religion,  nothing  more  haneful  than  our  medicine,  and 
nothing  more  unjust  than  our  law.'* 

Nor  does  the  latter  part  of  the  century  present  a  more  pleasing 
aspect.  When  Germany  was  hnmUed  and  her  political  important 
gone,  when  foreign  rapacity  and  insolence  tore  one  member  after 
another  from  the  paralyzed  body  of  the  Empire,  when  the  Palat- 
inate was  ravaged  and  Heidelbet^  destroyed,  how  quiet  were  the 
Universities!  they  gave  no  evidence  of  patriotic  indignation,  nor 
did  they  give  utterance  to  any  words  that  might  arouse  the  nation 
from  her  lethargy ;  professors  and  students  alike  seemed  prepared 
to  accept  with  stolid  indifference  whatever  might  come  to  pass.  The 
Catholic  institutions,  none  of  them  deserving  the  title  of  Univ^ersityy 
employing  only  a  few  professors,  vegetated  rather  than  lived.  The 
Protestant  Acuities  were  absorbed  by  theological  questions  and  dis- 
cussions, and  their  history  is  almost  exclusively  a  history  of  war 
between  Lutheran  orthodoxy  on  one  side  and  Calvinism,  Syncretism 
and  Pietism  on  the  other.  Helmstadt  alone  was  an  exception. 
There  the  humanistic  studies  were  still  pursued;  there  Conring 
worked,  a  man  of  varied  and  profound  attainments  for  his  time, 
professor  of  medicine,  and  at  the  same  time  prominent  as  a  jurist, 
historian,  and  theologian,  and  by  his  application  of  the  historical 
metiiod  to  German  law  and  political  economy,  as  a  prophet  and 
forerunner  of  a  scientific  course  to  which  the  German  High  Schools 
of  a  later  date  owe  their  glorious  successes. 

As  late  as  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  leotmee  of  alt 
the  faculties  were  delivered  in  Latin,  the  German  language  being 
almost  proscribed  in  the  lecture-rooms,  notwithstanding  that  Leib- 
nitz had  recently  declared  that  it  was  better  adapted  than  any  other 
to  be  the  language  of  philosophy  and  science.  All  this  was  the 
consequence  of  that  long  deliberation  of  Germany  before  founding 
an  University,  and  also  because  our  professors  imported  juri^ 
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f>radence,  phifesophy  and  phyncal  science  from  Italj ;  what  they 
had  learned  there  in  Latin  they  could  and  would  impart  at  home 
only  in  the  same  laoguage.  Finally,  about  the  same  time,  The- 
ttuwius  in  Halle  and  Buddeus  in  Jena  began  to  read  lectures  in 
German.  But  how  long  it  was  before  the  German  language  pre* 
vailed  every  where,  and  with  what  tenacity  did  our  professors  cling 
to  Latin  lectures  I  To  the  mediocre  and  shallow  teacher  who  had 
nothing  new  to  communicate,  there  was  nothing  more  desirable 
than  the  use  of  a  foreign  tongue.  Their  obscure  concepUons  and 
seasty  knowledge  were  well  concealed,  and  even  commonplaces, 
insufferable  in  Gennan,  were  even  stately  in  their  Latin  periods. 

But  every  one  thinks  in  his  mother  tongue,  and  a  foreign  and 
dead  language  is  always  strange  to  our  inmost  thoughts  and  sen* 
timents ;  so  a  doable  labor  was  imposed  upon  the  student,  because 
he  was  obliged  to  translate  the  Latin  sentence  mentally  into  German, 
and  then  to  adjust  and  assimilate  this  translation  in  his  mind ;  in 
which  he  of  necessity  often  failed,  because  the  Latin  and  German 
terras  are  seldom  even  synonymous,  the  most  expressive  German 
word  being,  jn  many  cases,  scarcely  a  paraphrase  of  the  Latin.  With 
this  method  and  medium  of  teaching,  a  system  of  national  instruct 
tion  was  impossible. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  far  into .  the  next  oen^ 
ittry,  the  German  Universities  were  generally  but  little  respected, 
and  the  princes  themselves  were  forward  to  give  the  example  of  con- 
tempt No  corporate  body  was  ever  treated  more  slightingly  than 
were  the  High  Schools  at  Frankfort  by  Frederic  William^  I,  or  those 
of  Halle  by  his  son*  They  were  regarded  and  treated  as  useless 
reHcs  of  a  past  age  under  whose  protection,  narrowness  of  mind,  dry 
pedantry  and  formal  instruction,  of  no  benefit  to  the  avocations  of 
practical  life,  were  fostered*  While  the  nobility  showed,  in  habits 
and  language,  an  inci^asing  leaning  to  France,  while  the  Landgrave 
Ernest  of  Hesse-Bheinfeld  for  four  years  kept  up  a  correspondence 
wiib  Leibnitz  in  French,  the  learned  Thomasius  was  laboring  with 
poor  success  to  establish  his  mother  tongue  and  to  practice  an  im- 
proved style  with  his  pupils  at  Halle.  .^^Few,*^  he  says,  **  were  able 
to  compose  a  simple  period  correctly  or  write  a  German  letter." 
Gabriel  Wagner,  who  regarded  the  exclusive  use  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, especially  in  philosophical  studies,  as  a  most  deplorable  error, 
wrote  a  few  years  before:  ''Whoever  attempts  to  establish  our 
mother  tongue  in  the  schools  is  looked  upon  as  mad."  It  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  dedine  of  the  Univereities  at  that  period,  that  our 
greatest  man,  Leibnitx,  in  his  designs  and  proportions  for  the  ele- 
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vation  of  science,  ignored  the  Universities  entirely,  as  if  they  bad 
sank  too  low  to  be  reformed. 

Halle  maintained  her  position,  as  first  among  the  German  High 
Schools,  from  1690  until  about  1730.  It  had  a  good  number  of 
professors  in  each  faculty  whose  names  are  connected  with  real 
progress  in  their  special  branches;  metaphysics,  theology,  phi- 
losophy, and  jurisprudence,  which  at  other  schools  were  suppressed 
or  neglected,  found  an  asylum  here,  and  the  institutions  of  Franke 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  Germany.  The  decline  of  this  renown 
and  influence  began  with  the  restriction  of  this  liberty  of  instmc- 
tion,  when  the  philosopher  Wolf  was  expelled  and  Spangenbaig 
exiled. 

About  1784  Grdtfcingen  arose,  under  British  protection ;  intelli- 
gently conducted,  and  liberally  endowed  by  the  State,  it  helped  to 
work  a  reform  in  German  science.  The  names  of  Mosheim,  Bdhmer, 
Gessner,  Haller,  and  at  a  later  period,  of  PQtter,  Schldzer,  Michaelia, 
Heyne,  Lichtenberg ;  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  teaching,  the  absence 
of  censorship,  the  number  of  books  of  instruction,  written  by  the 
professors  and  employed  at  other  institutions,  placed  Gottingen  for 
about  a  half  century  at  the  head  of  the  German  Universities. 

In  regard  to  history,  the  influence  of  Gottingen  upon  the  German 
mind  was  most  beneficial.  Although  lectures  on  history  had  been 
read  in  the  Universities  of  North  Germany,  at  least,  since  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  were  little  more  than  mere  narratives 
which  could  be  made  convenient  to  certain  ends,  the  professors  being 
well  named  profe89ore$  hUtoriarum,  Pro&ne  history  was  made 
subservient  to  Church  history,  and  this  in  turn  was  made  to  serve 
the  ends  of  polemical  theology,  which  at  that  time  distracted  the 
public  attention.  German  and  Italian  history,  so  far  as  questions 
of  international  law  were  concerned,  was  the  field  from  which  the 
jurists  of  that  day  drew  their  examples.  Before  the  commencement 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  Germany  did  not  possess  one  work  on 
Universal  History,  of  even  moderate  merit,  (the  first  was  by  Gel- 
larius  of  Halle,)  and  before  the  works  of  Koehler  and  Struve  were 
published  there  was  not  a. readable  work  on  Gkrman  History.  If 
we  look  back  from  a  work  like  Spittler's  History  of  European  States, 
published  in  1794,  to  the  productions  of  1750,  we  can  measure  the 
gigantic  progress  of  forty  years,  and  our  hopes  for  the  future  of  the 
German  High  Schools  as  well  as  .of  German  literature  are  increased. 

Very  unexpectedly,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  Kdnigsbeig, 
the  most  remote  of  all  the  Universities,  drew  the  eyes  of  all  Ger- 
many upon  itself  through  ihe  reputation  of  one  man,  Emanuel 
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Kant,  the  ^reat  reformer  of  philosophy ;  and  soon  there  was  not 
one  University  without  a  disciple  of  the  philosopher  of  Eonigsberg, 
or  a  follower  of  his  system  of  teaching.  Soon  after  Kant,  Jena,  for 
a  long  time  known  only  as  a  school  of  able  theologians,  became, 
through  Fichte  and  Scheliing,  the  seat  of  that  philosophical  dis- 
cussion which  for  a  long  time  engaged  a  large  proportion  of  German 
intellect  and  threw  all  other  studies  into  the  background.  Natural 
philosophy,  an  offshoot  of  Schelling's  former  system,  in  other  words 
the  premature  attempt  to  construe  nature  and  her  laws  from  the 
very  insufficient  knowledge  of  physics,  which  at  that  time  was  un- 
dergoing a  change,  in  the  same  way  as  Fichte  had  construed  history, 
threatened  to  endanger  purely  experimental  researches,  because  it 
fouud  much  &vor  at  the  Universities.  But  the  startling  discoveries 
of  foreign  scientists  exposed  the  hollowness  of  such  attempts  and 
exploded  that  method  of  interpreting  nature.  This  proves  that 
science  carnes  with  her  the  remedies  for  her  own  diseases  if  time 
only  be  given. 

The  eighteenth  century  came  to  an  end  and  the  new  one  was 
ushered  in  with  political  storms,  and  territorial  changes,  in  which 
several  German  Universities  disappeared.  Helmstadt,  Rueteln, 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Duisberg,  Wittenberg,  £i*furt,  Mayence, 
Bamberg, ,  Cologne,  Paderborn,  MUnster,  Dillingen,  Salzburg — all 
died,  either  in  the  natnral  course  of  events  or  by  arbitrary  sup- 
pression, or  being  merged  with  some  other  High  School.  In  fact 
none  of  the  institutions  were  missed  or  their  loss  deplored.  Many 
of  them  for  a  long  time  had  led  but  a  sorrowful  existence,  with  only 
two  or  three  faculties  and  without  a  single  professor  of  national 
eminence.  Some  of  them  had  been  content  with  such  modest  re- 
tirement that  their  existence  was  scarcely  known  outside  of  the  city 
in  which  they  were  located.  Only  the  fall  of  the  University  of 
Mayence,  then  recently  reformed  and  well  appointed  by  the  Elector, 
and  which  in  1787  numbered  six  hundred  students,  was  felt  as  a 
serious  loss. 

But  now  an  institution  was  founded,  which,  even  in  its  infancy, 
was  destined  to  excel  all  others  and  realize  the  highest  ideal  of  a 
German  University.  Immediately  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  when 
Prussia^  shorn  of  half  her  people  and  resonrces,  was  reduced  to  a 
third-rate  power,  the  king  and  his  advisers  determined  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  High  School  at  the  capital  of  the  nation  in  con- 
nection with  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  They  believed  that 
the  regeneration  of  the  nation  must  begin  with  the  spintual  devel- 
opment of  the  people.     The  new  University  was  to  be  started  upon 
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principi^  radically  different  from  all  the  traditions  of'XJniveraity 
organization ;  even  tbe  separation  of  the  faculties  was  to  cease.  It 
is  remarkable  that  Fichte,  thoroughly  German  as  he  was,  as  if  poi- 
aoned  by  the  French  revolutionary  ideas,  could  advise  tbe  entire 
abolition  of  the  old  and  the  creation  of  an  institution,  which,  orig- 
inated from  the  platonic  idea  of  a  State  governed  by  philosophers, 
Would  have  suppressed  all  individuality  of  teachers  and  scholars, 
ondcnnined  their  liberty,  and  established  a  kind  of  literary  inon* 
achism  with  despotic  forms. 

But  happily  William  von  Humboldt,  a  live  statesman  and  phi* 
losopher,  seized  the  opportunity  and  impressed  upon  the  new  insti- 
tution the  stamp  of  his  large  and  varied  mind.  That  a  purely 
Prussian  High  School  was  not  projected  is  evident  from  the  &ct 
that  if  all  the  invitations  sent  abroad  had  been  accepted,  two-thirds* 
of  the  professors  would  have  been  foreigners.  For  tbe  first  time 
in  Germany  since  the  Reformation,  a  High  School  was  started  with- 
out any  territorial  circumscription,  and  not  in  the  interest  of  any 
doctrine  or  creed,  but  solely  for  the  propagation  of  human  culture 
and  rational  science.  Each  one  of  the  prominent  men  who  was  first 
.connected  with  the  institution,  Wolf,  Fichte,  Savigny,  Schleiei«> 
macher,  Reil,  represented  himself  alone  and  the  principles  and  doc- 
trine which  he  had  established  and  cultivated.  What  a  growth 
followed !  The  University  of  Berlin  had  in  1815,  five  years  after  its 
foundation,  66  teachers,  while  in  I860  we  find  173, — 07  professor^ 
66  private  teachers,  and  7  lecturers — so  that  the  number  of  teachers 
was  tripled  in  the  space  of  forty-five  years.  In  the  year  1835  they 
had  2,000  students;  to-day  (1866)  they  number  2,180. 

What  formerly  had  been  deemed  impossible,  in  other,  non  German 
States,  was  now  realized  in  Prussia.  The  great  superiority  of  the 
High  School  at  the  ci^ital,  liberally  fostered  by  the  government,  so 
far  from  suppressing  or  exhausting  those  in  other  parts  of  the  conn- 
.try,  exercised  a  beneficent  and  invigorating  infiuence  over  them. 
Halle  received  a  new  impulse  and  soon  became  a  favorite  theological 
school,  which  at  one  time  numbered  eight  hundred  students.  His 
Faculty,  the  truest  exponent  of  the  then  prevailing  Protestant  doc- 
trines, attracts  to  this  day  more  students  than  any  other  German 
school.  Breslau,  since  her  union  with  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  al- 
though not  famous  for  any  brilliant  professors,  maintained  her  rep- 
Htation  as  a  first  class  institution  which  produced  many  well 
educated  men.  Bonn  on  the  Rhine,  founded  in  1818,  attained, 
through  her  favorable  location,  her  excellent  philological  faculty, 
.  and  the  influence  of  a  star  like  Niebuhr  a  renown  which  she  still 
retains. 
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Ton  will  hardly  expect  me  to  dwell  here  upon  the  advantages  of 
oar  own  Univeisity,  now  in  the  fortieth  year  of  its  existence. 
Thanks  to  the  eare  of  the  two  kings  whose  names  it  bears,  Lad- 
wig  and  Maximilian  11,  the  University  of  Mnnich  has  in  this  brief 
period  g^wn  to  a  majestic  tree,  wbose  roots  have  sunk  deep  into 
our  national  soil^  and  whose  richly  laden  branches  have  extended  to 
all  parts  of  the  heavens.  May  it  be  strong  enough  to  weather  any 
eoming  storm  I 

The  long-desired  leorganisation  of  the  University  of  Vienna  has 
at  last  been  commenced  by  her  emancipation  from  governmental 
control  and  the  liberal  extension  of  her  coarse  of  study.  About 
the  middle  of  the  last  centary,  Vienna  enjoyed,  through  her  exoe)- 
leot  school  of  medicine,  an  unprecedented  reputation.  Van  Swie* 
ten,  DeHaen,  Btoll,  all  from  abroad,  were  names  of  the  highest 
reputation.  Bat  their  successors  were  not  their  equals,  and  the 
other  ^Multies  were  inefficient,  the  influence  of  the  Church,  the 
censorship,  the  many  governmental  restrictions — ^all  conspired  to 
lower  the  characier  of  the  University,  and  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century  redueed  it,  with  the  other  Austrian  High  Schools,  to  a  very 
deplorable  eondiUon.  To  speak  in  the  language  of  a  professor  oi 
Vienna,  "  the  Universities  had  become  professional  schools  for  oA> 
cials,  lawyers,  and  physicians — science  found  but  little  support  or 
encouragement  Irom  their  teachings."  Under  the  wise  adminis- 
tration of  Count  Thnn,  the  work  of  reconstruction  has  on  the  whole 
been  well  acoomplished ;  able  professora  have  been  invited  from 
abroad,  Munich  furnishing  her  quota,  and  as  the  preparatory  schools 
throughout  the  Austrian  Empire,  which  had  sunk  to  a  very  tow 
position,  have  been  essentially  improved  of  late,  we  may  hope  that 
the  University  of  Vienna  will  now  be  the  most  important  support 
of  the  scientific  life  of  the  Empire ;  and  certainly  these  efforts  wilt  t>e 
followed  by  the  most  brilliant  consequences^  if  political  distractions 
and  the  consciousness  of  standing  upon  trembling  groand  does  not 
paralyze  the  minds  of  men. 

A  retrospective  glance  over  the  whole  field  will  show  the  progress 
we  have  made  and  the  advantages  gained  in  the  academical  world 
of  Germany.  In  the  seventeenth  and  even  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  our  Universities  failed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
nation,  consequently  their  importance  and  influence  was  hot  Kmtted, 
and  there  were  many  who  regarded  them  only  as  necessary  evilii 
The  several  ^slems  had  bat  little  connecUoa  with  each  other,  every 
thing  moved  in  the  old  scholastio  forms  and  all  were  satiafle^  with 
a  mere  professional  training.    Science  was  regarded  only  as  ib» 
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accamnlation  of  isolated  facts  of  many  facts,  and  individual  scholars 
were  measured  by  this  standard.  No  essays  were  written  to  be 
read  beyond  the' narrow  academic  circle  of  professors  and  scholars. 
Nearly  every  University  was  the  scene  of  useless  contention  between 
the  adherents  of  different  doctrines.  Discord  among  the  professors 
became  proverbial.  To  mention  but  one  faculty ;  of  jnrisprndence, 
Niebuhr  said  that  it  was  only  through  the  elevation  of  philology 
that  it  was  rescued  from  a  barbarism  of  nearly  two  centuries.  A 
closer  examination  might  lead  us  to  apply  the  same  remark  to  phi- 
losophy, medicine,  and  the  physical  sciences. 

When  we  consider  the  present  honorable  position  of  the  German 
Universities,  that  in  them  have  originated  nearly  all  higher  and 
better  currents  of  German  thought,  and  that  this  change  has  taken 
place  and  this  immense  productiveness  in  all  branches  of  science 
has  been  developed  in  the  brief  period  of  fifty  years — we  must  con- 
fess that  a  parallel  can  hardly  be  found  in  the  whole  course  of  lit- 
erary history. 

All  great  and  lasting  achievements  in  science  have  been  accom- 
plished through  the  fusion  of  different  branches'  and  studies  in 
single  individuals.  I  need  mention  three  who  are  representatives 
of  different  periods — Scaliger,  Leibnitz,  Haller.  The  last  named 
comprehended  the  knowledge  of  his  time  like  a  second  Aristotle. 
Leibnitz,  of  an  uneqnaled  multitudinous  knowledge,  was  the  first  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  antiquity  was  blended  with  the  accomplishments 
of  modem  times,  and  who  displayed  a  singular  boldness  and  origi- 
nality in  investigation.  Scaliger  achieved  his  reputation  combining 
mastery  of  theology  and  history  of  the  realistic  and  sacred  and 
classical  studies.  In  our  day,  theology  and  jurisprudence  have  been 
enlightened  and  enlatiged  through  their  connection  with  philology 
and  history,  while  medicine,  through  the  assistance  of  all  branches 
of  physical  knowledge,  has  become  a  science  which'  comprehends 
the  whole  man  and  all  organic  and  inorganic  matter  surrounding 
him.  Thus  all  these  sciences  have  progressed  in  richness  of  mate- 
rial and  thoroughness  of  investigation,  consequently  in  truthfulness, 
and  like  torches  illumine,  with  a  purer  and  broader  light,  the  intel- 
lectual, world.  It  is  now  easy  to  discover  and  refute  fallacies  and  to 
cast  out  useless  material.  But  as  the  progress  of  each  science  is 
connected  by  a  thousand  links  with  the  development  and  growth  of 
all  others,  it  follows  that  if  one  member  decays,  each  and  every 
other  branch  has  to  suffer.  Strange  as  it  may  seem )  if  natural 
philosophy  or  chemistry,  for  instance,  were  to  decline,  theology  and 
jurisprudence  would  thereby  be  affected  and  'suffer.    The  same  is 
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tnib  of  popnlar  life,  which  would  be  materially  damaged  if  the 
vitality  of  any  one  branch  of  science  was- reduced. 

Thus  the  different  facultiesr  and  sciences  of  a  University  exercise 
a  mutual  surveillance,  and  supplement  each  other.  This  will  inev- 
itably happen  if  the  individual  teachers  do  not  overlook  the  im- 
portance of  other  branches  of  science  than  the  one  in  which  they 
are  engaged ;  then  they  can  never  forget  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
every  science  to  enlist  all  others  in  her  behalf,  and  that  each  should 
be  open  to  the  influence  of  others,  as  members  of  one  great  organ- 
ism. The  teacher  should  take  especial  care  to  demonstrate  the 
connection  of  each  system  with  the  whole,  as  also  the  relation  of 
each  part  with  the  other,  and  of  every  part  with  what  precedes  and 
follows,  so  that  the  student  may  find  his  way  from  any  point  of  his 
studies  to  all  its  branches.  He  may  easily  effect  tbis  by  progressing 
not  only  systematically  but  historically,  by  illustrating  to  his  hearers 
the  various  changes  which  his  subject  has  nndeigone  up  to  its  pres- 
ent state. 

That  moral  tie  which  unites  the  members  of  an  University  in  one 
harmoniously-working  whole,  consists  not  only  in  identity  of  pursuit 
and  interests,  but  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  ideas  and  the  stimulus 
to  active  exertion  which  the  individual  receives  from  the  whole. 
Not  only  the  presence  of  the  living,  but  also  the  memory  of  the 
dead — ^their  learning,  their  virtues,  and  their  works— excites  this 
spirit  of  emulation.  A  community  like  an  University  lives  upon 
the  past — ^fortunate  if  its  errors  and  &llacies,  not  yet  thoroughly 
sifted  and  overcome,  do  not  constantly  embarrass  and  influence  the 
present 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  mention,  among  the  many  advantages  of 
university  life,  that  modesty  which  each  must  show  in  estimating 
his  own  proficiency.  The  individual  scholar,  studying  in  quiet  se- 
clusion what  his  inclination  alone  fancies, -is  apt  to  overestimate  his 
speciality ;  he  will  be  tempted  to  convert  the  secondaiy  into  the 
principal,  and  to  transplant  his  special  branch  into  the  centre  of 
universal  knowledge.  This  will,  in  the  first  place,  cause  him  to  fiul 
to  construe  and  enlaige  his  science  out  of  the  idea  of  the  whole, 
and  through  his  mistaken  over-estimation  he  will  be  easily  led  to 
grave  errors  relative  to  the  limits  and  productiveness  of  his  special- 
ity ;  and  thus,  secondly,  he  will  work  himself  more  and  more  into 
his  peculiar  views  and  think  himself  unappreciated.  Our  Univer- 
sities are  excellent  preventives  of  such  evils.  They  place  or  force 
each  individual  into  his  right  position,  and  remind  him  constantly 
that  he  is  bat  a  single  link  of  a  vast  chain — ^that  he  has  mastered 
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at  best  bat  a  fraction  of  the  truth  and  ia  al»le  to  oootribate  bat  a 
ama]]  pittance  towards  the  sohition  of  the  great  problems  of  scienca. 

Here  we  may  see  the  cause  that  Germany^  the  laat  among  the 
civilized  nations  to  adopt  the  institution  of  Uiiireiwtieay  and  for  a 
long  time  with  bat  indifferent  success,  ie  at  present  the  very  home 
of  the  High  Schools,  and  has  cultivated  them  with  snch  scientific 
thoroughness  and  ability  as  not  only  to  excel  all  other  nations,  bat 
may  in  truth  be  said  to  be  the  sole  pvopiietpeBs  of  the  genuine 
institution. 

In  France,  which  in  the  nuddle  ages  possessed  tbe  most  perfect 
University,  the  very  pattern  of  all  others,  the  institation  is  now  ex- 
tinct ;  and  it  has  been  truly  said  that  if  Napoleon  I  had  not  desig- 
nated his  great  administrative  instruction-machine  an  Imperial 
University,  the  very  name  would  long  ago  have  been  forgotten  in  a 
country  where  now  only  special  schools  exists  The  eight  schools, 
or  Realties,  for  law,  five  for  medicine,  eight  of  the  exact  sciences, 
(mathematics  and  natural  history,)  six  of  lettres^  (philosophy,  phi- 
lology, history,  and  literature,)  each  independent  and  without  a 
connecting  tie,  except  in  Paris  and  Strasbourg,  constitute  the  so0- 
cessoTS  to  the  old  University  of  Paris.  The  principal  French  High 
School  is  now  the  College  de  France,  founded  by  Francis  I,  which 
had  in  1789  nineteen  professorships  for  langaages,  literature,  math- 
ematics, natural  philosophy, -medicine,  law,  (both  cifil  and  canon,) 
and  a  combined  professorship  of  history  and  motal  philosophy. 
The  number  of  professorships  since  the  Revolution  has  been  in* 
ereased  to  thirty,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  among  the. new  ones  is 
one  for  Sclavonic  languages  and  literature,  which  is  seldom  found  m 
German  High  Schools,  though  it  should  not  be  wanting  in  any  first 
class  University.  From  what  wre  see,  we  may  saMy  conclude  that 
in  the  composition  and  organization  of  the  FVench  Universities, 
much  more  is  dae  to  accident  and  tegtud  to  peisons  than  to  any 
settled  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  two  English  Universities  have  wholly 
maintained  their  ancient  character,  as  g^at  and  inflnential  corpo- 
rations, governing  themselves  in  entire  independence.  But  th^ 
differ  from  what  we  call  an  Untversity-^are  nothing  but  a  higher 
college  where  theology  and  canon  law  is-  tao^t,  besides  the  usual 
branches.  Nor  could  the  addition  made  a  few  yeaia  ago,  of  a  few 
new  professorships,  especially  of  history^  change  materially  tbeir 
hereditary  character.  The  metliod  of  study  ia  entirely  different 
from  that  pursued  in  Germany.  Eight  or  ten  lecttfi«4  during  the 
year,  caloukted  for  the  immediate  satia&Qtion  el  i^mKMd  audience, 
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are  considered  quite  eDough  to  discharge  the  obligations  of  a  pro* 
feasor.  The  professors  do  not,  as  in  Germany,  place  themselves  in 
the  centre  of  their  subject,  bat  they  are  satisfied  to  get  and  give  a 
bird's-eye  view,  or  to  throw  light  only  on  ceii^in  points. 

The  English  Universities  are  not  intended  to  train  officials  or  pro- 
duce lawyers,  or  naturalists,  or  physicians,  but  they  aim,  through 
classical  and  mathematical  studies,  with  logic  and  philosophy,  to 
furnish,  to  the  State  and  society,  well  educated  gentlemen,  and  to 
the  Church,  a  cleigy  with  a  complete  secular  education.  In  saying 
this  it  is  not  my  intention  to  depreciate  the  English  Universities  ; 
on  the  contrary  I  consider  them  to  be  excellent  of  their  kind,  and 
fully  competent  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  nation.  I  mean 
only  that  they  differ  entirely  from  our  German  institutions  of  the 
same  name,  and  partake  more  of  the  character  of  the  past  than  the 
present,  and  that  our  German  Universities  come  nearer  to  the  mod- 
ern ideal  and  present  intellectual  wants  than  the  English  do.  I  will 
not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
the  counterparts  of  the  ancient  German  burme^*  as  I  stood  among 
them,  excited  in  me  feelings  of  envy  and  longing.  I  could  perceive 
in  them  that  instruction  became  at  once  matter  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  University  should  be,  not  only  to 
impart  knowledge  but  to  elevate  and  refine  the  soul.  I  have  often 
asked  myself  why  we  Germans  renounce  entirely  an  adjunct  of  the 
University  recommended  alike  by  theory  and  experience,  which 
would  relieve  thousands  of  parents  of  painful  anxiety  and  sorrow, 
save  many  yonng  men  from  ruin,  and  preserve  others  from  life-long 
repentance.  Thanks  to  our  king,  Maximilian  11,  whose  forethonght 
and  beneficence  perceived  and  supplied  this  want  and  set  the  ex- 
ample of  what  should  be  done  in  this  direction. 

Beneath  the  English,  are  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  at  Edin- 
burgh, St  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen.  And,  in  a  country, 
where  by  the  admission  of  their  own  professors,  it  is  considered 
ridiculous  to  study  a  science  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  its  prac- 
tical applications,  how  could  their  condition  be  different  from  that 
described  by  Professor  Blackie,  of  Edinburgh :  *'  Our  scholarship  is 
at  the  present  moment  of  the  lowest  possible  grade,"  and  the 
scientific  study  of  history,  for  instance,  is  hardly  known  at  the 
Scotch  Universities.  Though  Edinburgh  has  a  medical  school, 
favorably  known  thronghoat  English  dominions,  nearly  all  Scots- 
men who  have  attained  a  name  in  literature  have  no  professional 
connection  with  their  schools. 

*  JUuawr,  Gonnin  UQirenitiat— BMnafd*!  EditioD,  p.  38,  160. 
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Nor  do  we  find  XTnivenities,  in  the  tnie  sense  of  tbetemi,  in  the 
United  States.  The  iDstitutions  bearing  that  name,  and  havhig  the 
right  to  create  doctors  of  law  and  theology,  stand  about  half  way 
between  the  German  colleges  or  gymnasiams  and  the  philosophical 
faculties  of  a  German  Uniyersity.  A  scientifically-fonned  juris- 
prudence is  not  known  either  in  England  or  America,  and  theology 
is  variously  shaped  by  doctrines  of  the  thirty  or  forty  sects  whose 
contributions  support  the  several  schools. 

The  twenty-one  tTniveTsities  of  Italy  appear  on  a  superficial  view 
to  be  similar  to  those  of  Germany,  except  that  nearly  all  are  defi- 
cient in  the  theological  faculty,  the  Italian  clergy  being  educated 
exclusively  in  the  diocesan  seminaries  of  the  Catholic  Cfanrcb,  and 
are  consequently  strangers  to  the  sentiments  and  culture  of  the 
educated  laity.  By  comparing  the  higher  schools  of  America  and 
Italy,  we  see  a  strange  contrast.  In  the  former  country,  whose  in- 
stitutions, so  to  speak,  are  of  yesterday,  such  high  consideration  is 
extended  to  theology  that  the  colleges  appear  to  have  been  estab- 
lished principally  for  its  sake,  and  for  the  education  of  Christian 
ministers ;  nor  are  these  institutions  founded  or  supported  by  the 
States,  but  by  the  various  religious  denominations.  In  Italy,  on  the 
other  hand,  tlie  home  of  civilization  and  of  the  Universities,  the 
preceptress  of  all  civilized  nations,  scientific  theolc^  is  in  so  low 
estimation  that  only  at  a  few  Universities  is  it  even  nominally  rep- 
resented, and  the  Italian  clergy,  the  most  numerous  in  all  Europe 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  ele- 
mentary training  of  the  seminaries,  and  do  not,  with  few  exceptions, 
feel  the  need  of  a  higher  scientific  culture.  This  has  been  true  for 
a  long  time,  and  if  a  Noris  had  not  taught  for  a  time  during  the 
seventeenth  century  at.Pisa,  we  should  be  embarrassed  to  mention 
a  single  truly  eminent  and  thoroughly  educated  theologian  who  had 
any  connection  with  a  University.  To  one  who  fails  to  comprehend 
this  condition,  and  to  weigh  it  fully,  the  late  troubles  in  Italy,  aris- 
ing principally  from  the  alienation  of  the  middle  and  higher 
classes  from  the  clergy,  will  be  quite  incomprehensible.  Professor 
Bonghi  has  recently  demonstrated  how  low  the  Italian  Universities 
have  fallen  and  how  imperatively  a  refonn.  is  demanded,  but  a  long 
time  must  elapse  before  the  evils  can  be  corrected,  as  the  main 
difficulty  lies  in  the  miserable  condition  of  the  preparatory  schools. 

The  decline  of  the  Universities,  with  many  other  things  in  Spain, 
is  not  of  recent  date.  An  hundred  years  ago  they  were  regarded 
by  statesmen  and  scholars  as  the  principal  bulwarks  of  rotten 
abuses ;  wars  and  revolutions  have  destroyed  their  property ;  their 
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buildings  are  in  ruins,  and  their  students  form  a  class,  as  a  German 
eye-witness  reports^  from  which  only  the  lowest  ofiScials  are  selected. 
The  Universities  have  preserved  the  old  names  and  forms,  but  even 
these  are  covered  with  a  French  gloss,  as  every  thing  in  Spain  must 
eventually  succumb  to  French  institutions  and  ideas. 

History  proves  that  the  Sclavonic  nations  were  obliged  to  follow 
the*  Gemian  model  in  founding  their  Universities.  At  Dorpat,  in 
Russia,  there  is  an  University  entirely  pn  the  German  plan ;  the 
other  six  Universities  of  the  Empire  are  conducted  substantially  in 
accordance  with  our  system,  and  moreover  are  partly  supplied  with 
German  professors. 

Switzerland  presents  vividly  the  contrast  between  the  Latin  and 
the  Teutonic  races,  for  while  German  Switzerland  has  not  less  than 
three  High  Schools,  even  Basle  maintaining  her  own  with  high  rep- 
utation, the  French-Swiss  cantons,  though  not  deficient  in  intel- 
lectoal  abilities,  have  never  made  an  attempt  even  to  establish  one. 

Holland  has  proved  her  relationship  to  us  by  her  three  High 
Schools,  conducted  on  the  German  model,  although  poorly  supplied 
with  professors.  Belgium  shows  her  Franco-German  mixture  in  her 
four  Universities,  partly  on  the  French  and  partly  on  the  German 
plan,  but  none  quite  equal  tO/their  German  prototype. 

In  the  old  kingdom  pf  Denmark,  the  German  University  at  Kiel 
has  attained  a  much  higher  reputation  than  the  purely  Danish  insti- 
tution at  Copenhagen,  which  we  must  ascribe  miunly  to  the  hin- 
.drances  which  the  development  of  Danish  literature  ipeets  in  the 
small  population  of  the  country.  For  thb  reason  even  Kiel,  besides 
the  philologists  Bask  and  Madvig,  has  not  produced  in  these  latter 
days  many  famous  scholars  whose  researches  and  publications 
are  cited  as  authority  in  other  languages. 

The  Swedish  Universities  of  Upsala  and  Lund  are  organized  on 
an  entirely  different  -plan  from  ours.  Some  of  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  Universities  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  still  retained,  such  as 
the  ancient  laws  compelling  students  to  belong  to  some  nationality, 
are  still  in  force.  Upsala  has  now  thirteen  nationalities,  each  witli 
its  separate  house  and  library.  We  may  see  how  the  Swedish 
standard  of  scientific  instruction  differs  from  the  German  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  only  two  professors  of  jurisprudence  and  five  of 
medicine  at  Upsala ;  but  we  must  not  foi^et  that  these  schools  have 
produced  a  Liunesus,  a  Berzelius  and  a  Geijer. 

Thus  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Universities  with  all 
their  advantages,  and  their  deficiencies,  partly  curable  and  partly 
incurable,  arc  the  best  exponents  of  German  nationality,  and  are 
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best  snited  to  satisfy  our  intellectaal  necessities.  This  inixtare  of 
liberty  and  limitation ;  of  corporate  restrictions  and  the  indirid- 
ualitj  of  people  and  teachers ;  the  free  interchange  of  thought,  in 
ivbich  the  teacher  unreservedly  imparts  his  best  knowledge  and  the 
most  precious  fruite  of  his  scientific  researches,  *  and  the  scholar 
receives  it  with  thankful  attention;  the  stimulus  to  teacher  and 
scholar,  these  constitute  the  charms  and  advantages  of  academical 
life,  and  make  the  High  Schools  preeminently  German  institutions. 
The  German  mind,  absorbed  in  teaching  and  learning,  has  embodied 
itself  in  this  form,  and  German  life,  wherever  it  may  show  itself^ 
will  certainly  produce  something  akin  to  our  schools. 

Without  doubt  the  Germans  possess  the  broadly  human,  cosmo- 
politan element  in  greater  force  than  any  other  people.  Hence  tlie 
German  feels  akin  to  all  the  greater  nations,  and  perceives  less  the 
repulsive  force  of  a  foreign  people.  While  some  delight  to  carry 
even  the  unpleasing  qualities  of  their  nationality  with  them  where- 
ever  they  go,  like  the  snail  its  own  shell,  the  German  assimilates  read- 
ily with  whatever  people  he  may  come  in  contact.  If  we  deserve  to 
be  reproached  for  thus  allowing  ourselves  to  be  easily  absorbed  by 
another  more  enei^tic  nationality,  it  is  just  this  pliability  of  the 
German  character,  and  this  ability  to  assimilate  whatever  there  may 
be  of  good  in  foreign  character,  which  makes  us  the  central  nation 
of  humanity.  Our  colleague  Riehl  has,  in  a  series  of  works,  exhib- 
ited many  of  our  traits,  and  habits,  and  peculiarities,  provincial  and 
national.  It  would  be  the  task  of  a  whole  life  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject to  draw  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  nation,  and  to  portray 
the  main  features  of  her  life  and  her  productions.  The  immensity 
of  the  task  has  thus  far  deterred  every  one  from  such  an  attempt. 
How  rich,,  for  example,  is  English  literature  with  works  on  France, 
Italy,  and  other  nations,  but  as  yet  no  Englishman  has  attempted  a 
thorough  work  on  Germany.  The  few  works  of  this  character  to 
be  found  in  French  literature  show  only  that  a  correct  conception 
of  German  life  is  still  farther  from  the  French  mind  than  from  the 
English. 

The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  possess  the  faculty  of 
understanding  the  spirit  of  other  nations,  whether  they  may  have 
learned  of  it  by  personal  observation  or  from  foreign  literature  and 
history.  We  might  designate  this  power  and  willingness  to  appre- 
ciate and  adopt  each  foreign  or  peculiar  excellence,  as  a  higher  sense 
of  justice.  So  far  as  it  shows  itself  in  science  and  literature,  I  may 
call  it  the  historical  sense  of  the  Germans,  and  I  may  also  assert 
that  they  possess  this  intellectual  perception  in  a  higher  degree  than 
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any  otber  nation.  CerUunly  tlus  strength  and  inclination  to  with- 
draw our  judgment  from  the  ppwer  of  habit,  to  see  throagh  the 
atmosphere  of  the  present,  and  above  all  clouds  of  prejudice,  to 
appreciate  the  spirit  and  inmost  life  of  remote  times  and  foreign 
nations,  is  one  of  the  highest  and  noblest  gifts  bestowed  by  God 
upon  humanity.  But  this  is  given  to  those  alone  who  possess  un- 
cca&ing  energy,  a  restless  desire  to  know  the  truth,  who  have  the 
courage  and  endurance  to  purchase  the  most  precious  at  the  highest 
price,  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  other  pleasures  of  life,  and  who  are  not 
content  with  what  has  already  been  found,  but  who  pursue  science 
to  her  ultimate  principles.  In  the  words  of  Goethe,  I  might  say, 
the  German  spirit  has  more  sunlight  than  others.  The  Frenchman 
declares  that  his  country  is  destined  to  enlighten  the  world  either 
as  a  sun  or  as  a  volcano.  We  will  not  dispute  the  great  excellences 
of  his  nation,  and  the  power  she  possesses  as  the  mother  of  a  great 
literature.  The  influence  of  France  upon  the  world  is  direct  and 
immediate,  while  ours  is  indirect.  France,  through  her  language, 
is,  so  to  speak,  omnipresent ;  and  it  is  her  province  to  coin  the  gold 
raised  by  the  German  mind  from  the  deep  shafts  of  science,  and  to 
bring  it  into  circulation.  The  German  language,  on  account  of  the 
many  difficulties  it  presents  to  the  student,  will  never  become  as 
universal  as  the  French  and  English,  and  our  writers  have  not  yet 
reached  that  lucid  utterance,  or  that  felicity  and  precision  of  form 
which  commend  the  choice  productions  of  our  neighbors  to  so 
large  a  circle  of  readers  and  to  the  taste  of  every  nation. 

Not  only  in  Frenchmen  must  we  acknowMge  this  superiority  in 
style  and  description  which  pleases  every  refined  taste  and  ap- 
proaches the  classic  models  of  antiquity — Macaulay,  Geijer,  Colletta, 
Lelewcl,  E^aramsin,  however  diflferent  their  subjects,  their  conception 
and  treatment  a(  historical  matter  (though  none  of  them,  as  far  as 
thoroughness  and  compass  or  the  sifting  of  the  material  are  con- 
cerned, can  be  compared  to  the  best  of  German  historians,)  may  also 
serve  as  models  of  style  which  our  students  will  do  well  to  study. 

That  we  do  not  overestimate  ourselves  when  we  assert  the  pos- 
session of  this  gift  or  faculty  of  historical  search  and  prescience,  we 
can  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  Books  written  by  foreigners 
on  the  condition,  history  or  literature  of  a  nation  are  usually  put 
aside  by  the  reading  public  of  that  people  interested,  as  unworthy 
of  attention,  because  it  is,  and  often  justly,  supposed  that  nothing 
either  new  or  reliable  can  be  learned  from  such  treatises.  Of  course, 
De  Tocqueville^s  Democracy  in  America,  Guizot^s  History  of  the 
English  Revolution,  and  the  works  of  Ticknor  and  Prescott  on 
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Spain,  are  exceptions.  Bat  how  manj  more  German  historians 
have  depicted  foreign  nations  in  a  manner  at  once  new,  and  satis- 
factory to  the  most  enlightened  judges  among  such  nations! 

Chancellor  Gladstone,  on  whose  tahle  I  found  Haher^s  History  of 
the  English  Universities,  told  me  that  this  work  was  really  indis- 
pensable to  him,  and  that  it  far  excelled  any  treatise  that  had  been 
written  in  England  on  the  same  subject  Gneist's  work  on  English 
law  and  constitution,  the  two  great  historical  works  of  Lappenberg 
(contiuned  by  Panli)  and  Ranke,  which  are  supplementary  to  each 
other,  contain  so  much  that  is  new  and  original  that  the  native 
student  can  not  dispense  with  them.  The  same  is  true  of  Ranke's 
History  of  France.  The  only  satisfactory  history  of  Portugal  is  by 
Schafer,  and  the  only  good  Ilistory  of  Russia  during  the  last  two 
centuries  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Hermann. 

Hegers  history  of  Italian  municipal  law  has  never  been  eqnaled 
by  any  Italian  writer  on  the  same  subject.  So  Savigny^s  history 
of  the  Roman  Law  School  is  acknowledged,  on  both  sides  of  tlie 
Alps,  to  be  a  work  which  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  native 
writer,  and  has  passed  through  two  translations.  To  the  works  of 
Schaffener  and  Stein  on  French  law,  etc.,  will  readily  be  accorded 
the  first  place  among  books  treating  of  the  same  subjects ;  so  will 
every  Russian  prefer  to  learn  of  his  own  country  from  the  studies 
of  Yon  Haxthausen. 

Von  Schack*s  history  of  the  Dramatic  Literature  of  Spain  has 
well  supplied  a  want  long  felt  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Whoever  compares  tHB  German  and  English  studies  on  Shakspearc 
will  certainly  prefer  the  former  as  the  more  thorough.  To  the  lit- 
erature of  the  great  poet  who  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  Italy,  nearly 
all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  have  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions. But  no  one  who  compares  the  productions  oHVitte,  of  Megele, 
and  the  commentary  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  with  similar  Italian 
efforts,  will  hesitate  in  according  the  palm  to  the  Germans.  Did 
not  Count  Csesare  Balbo,  before  the  royal  work  on  Dante  appeared, 
warn  his  countrymen  to  beware  and  produce  a  commentary  worthy 
of  the  great  poet,  or  else  one  would  be  written  by  some  scholar  of 
that  remarkable  nation  "  which  was  gradually  mastering  every  field 
of  science  properly  our  own." 

Those  productions — the  blossoms  and  fruit  of  German  scientific 
culture — were  mostly  nurtured  and  matnred  in  our  High  Schools, 
the  proper  seed-beds  and  workshops  for  all  branches  of  knowledge 
and  research.  There  only  we  find  the  ability  to  discern  and  master 
the  immense  materials  for  our  scientific  production. 
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The  obstacles  to  the  cooperation  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in 
the  Universities,  necessitated  by  the  events  of  German  history  and 
the  state  of  science  and  literature,  had,  nntil  recently,  appeared  to 
Itc  insunnouQtablc ;  it  was  attempted  at  Erfurt  and  for  a  shoit  time 
in  Heidelburg,  but  it  proved  the  ruin  of  the  former.  Now  it  has 
become  mot^  and  more  the  rule,  and  where  theological  faculties  of 
both  confessions  exist  side  by  side,  they  have,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  Tubingen  and  Bonn,  derived  unmistakeable  benefit  from  the  com- 
bination. Pennalism  has  been  abolished,  and,  although  there  is 
much  to  be  done,  we  can  not  deny  that  the  number  of  real  earnest 
students  is  ranch  greater  than  in  any  former  period. 

Our  High  Schools  are  now  performing  a  quadruple  task:  (1,) 
they  afford  a  superior  education;  (2,)  thej  train  a  large  number  of 
men  for  the  public  service ;  (3,)  they  educate  our  future  teachers, 
and  (4,)  they  constitute  learned  fellowship,  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  literature.  By  their  fiuccees  in  these  difficult, 
and  by  many  pronounced  incompatible  functions,  they  have  demon- 
strated that  these  operations  could  not  only  go  on  side  by  side,  but 
could  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  upon  each  other,  and  that 
searchera  after  new  acquisitions  could  at  the  same  time  prove  most 
useful  teachers.  As  he  who  can  not  enrich  acience  will  not  be  able 
to  perpetuate  it,  so  he  alone  is  qualified  to  teach  scientifically  who 
has  proved  himself  an  independent  searcher,  and  is  not  content 
with  the  mere  corapiUtion  and  remodeling  of  material  furnished  by 
othera: 

He  who  lives  in  naiveisal  histpiy. 
Who  works  aud  succeeds  in  his  time, 
Is  alone  worthy  to  apeak  and  teach. 

Does  not  this  utterance  of  Goethe  mean  that  the  historical  faculty 
consecrates  man  to  be  the  priest  of  science  and  the  teacher  of 
youth  ?  and  do  we  not  recognize  in  four  Germans  of  our  time  the 
representatives  of  this  historical  spirit — in  Niebnhr,  Alexander  von 
ilumboldt^  Jacob  Grimm,  and  Karl  Ritterf  It  was  Niebuhr^s  bril- 
liant power  of  combination,  coupled  with  his  historical  insight,  and 
creative  faculty,  that  enabled  him  to  discern  and  construct  a  history 
of  Rome  in  spite  of  the  obscurity  in  which  Livy  had  left  it,  and 
enabled  us  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  the  dimmed  picture  of 
the  historian. 

Humboldt  is  a  model  of  the  German  historical  sense,  not  only 
because  he  was  a  successful  historical  inquirer,  but  because  he  pur- 
sued the  same  method  as  a  student  of  natural  science  that  he  did  as 
a  historian — ^a  critical  observation  of  all  the  fiiu^ts,  however  minute, 
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the  collection  and  gronping  together  of  all  the  detuk,  and  their 
concentration,  like  rays  in  one  focns,  the  inrestigation  of  their  inner 
connection,  whether  according  to  moral  or  physical  laws,  the  con- 
straction  of  nnity  from  variety,  and  again  the  eTolution  of  ^ngle 
details  from  this  discovered  nnity.  Thus  in  Humboldt  the  investi- 
gation of  history  was  joined  to  the  observation  of  natore,  and  each 
was  elevated  by  the  other. 

Through  a  similar  power  of  investigation  and  oo.nttmction,  Ritter 
created. a  new  science,  combining  geography,  ethnology,  and  his- 
tory, hitherto  unconnected,  into  one  whole,  by  demonstrating  the 
influence  which  surrounding  nature  exercises  upon  man,  and  upon 
nations  and  their  history. 

In  Jacob  Griram,  lastly,  we  admire  another  development  of  the 
historical  sense,  as  in  him  the  talent  to  understand  the  very  soul, 
the  inmost  life  of  the  German  people,  in  language  and  custom,  in 
legend,  myth  and  law,  and  to  express  the  same  with  an  almost  self- 
denying  objectivity,  was  cultivated  to  the  highest  perfection. 

But  we  may  discern  the  creative  power  of  the  German  *^  histor- 
ical sense  "  better  in  the  present  state  of  science  and  literature  than 
in  the  individual  instance.  The  Germans  have  found  a  rich  field  for 
the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  talent,  in  Christian  theology — which, 
being  in  itself  a  historical  &ct,  must  be  studied  and  construed  ac- 
cordingly. Germany  has  therefore  become  the  home  of  a  classic 
school  of  theology,  firom  which  the  theologians  of  other  nations, 
particularly  England  and  America,  have  drawn  assistance. 

This  has  produced  in  jurisprudence  the  historical  school,  founded 
by  Hugo  and  Savigny,  and  through  it  caused  the -acknowledgment 
of  the  principle  that  law  is  not  the  product  of  arbitrary  l^slation, 
but  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  people,  produced  by  their  innate  im- 
pulses and  their  whole  past^  and  that  a  proper  estimate  of  law  is 
impossible  without  a  knowledge  of  the  real  condition  from  which  it 
emanates  or  to  which  it  relates.  The  comparative  jurisprudence  of 
our  day  teaches  us  to  understand  our  own  by  the  study  of  Roman 
law,  and  to  study  both  in  the  light  of  a  common  comprehensive 
organism.     If  jurisprudence  will  be  mindful  of  the  beautiful  and 

•  

majestic  definition  of  the  Romans  that  "  she  is  the  science  of  the 
just  and  the  unjust,  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  and- human,"  then 
she  will  acknowledge  more  and  more  distinctively  that  all  human 
law  finds  its  true  foundation  in  divine  justice,  that  it  is  closely  con- 
nected with  theology  and  ethics,  and  can  not  dispense  with  their 
assistance. 

In  the  development  of  political  science  in  our  day,  a  new  faculty. 
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claiming  equal  impoiiance  and  dose  relations  with  all  others,  collat- 
eral to  jurispradence  and  identical  with  it  in  many  branches,  has  been 
established.  This  combination  of  politics  and  statistics  with  con- 
stitutional policy  and  administrative  hiw  into  one  complex  system, 
which  we  will  designate  as  public  economy  or  State  science  {State- 
science,)  appeared  at  first  to  foreigners  to  be  a  German  idiosyncrasy, 
because  it  was  treated  in  our  peculiar  German  way  as  a  science,  not 
admitting  of  a  priori  abstractions.  Politics  will  now  be  treated  in 
our  Universities  as  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  political  history, 
which  extracts  from  the  sum  of  historical  events  and  j^enomeua 
the  universal,  and  from  the  mass  of  hbiorical  examples  the  rule ;  and 
is,  in  all  political  questions,  ever  mindful  of  the  diversity  of  nations 
and  times. 

In  medicine,  also,  have  German  professors  most  clearly  perceived 
Uie  necessity  of  historical  research  and  treatment.  In  consequence 
the  work  of  Kurt  Sprengel  appeared  early,  and  the  science  of  med- 
icine has  since  been  treated  in  numerous  works,  and  the  inner  con- 
nection of  the  different  system  and  methods  been  explained.  These 
works  have  become  more  valuable  since  it  became  evident  that  an 
historical  pathology  or  an  historical  therapeutics,  a  history  of  dis- 
eases and  of  methods  of  treatment,  can  only  be  conceived  and  pro- 
duced out  of  the  universal  history  of  civilization. 

Turning  from  these  sciences  to  philology,  we  may  be  allowed, 
without  undervaluing  the  productions  of  England  or  France,  to 
assert  that  mainly  the  historical  sense  of  the  Germans  has  given  to 
this  department  an  importance  never  before  conceived,  although 
Grermany  has  always  had  able  philologists.  But  only  since  the  times 
of  Heyne  has  philology  attained  the  rank  of  a  science.  In  the  great 
Encyclopedia  begun  by  Pauly  there  is  a  monument  to  the  diligence 
of  German  philologists,  such  as  no  other  science  and  no  other 
nation  can  boast. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  done,  we  must  acknowledge  that  '*  the 
interest  in  philosophy  has  given  way  to  a  deeper  interest  in  its  his- 
tory.'' The  systems  created  by  the  constructive  method  of  which 
Germany  was  so  productive  for  thirty  years,  have  collapsed  and 
their  schools  are  dissolved ;  Uie  assertion  very  generally  made  not 
long  ago,  that  final  peifection  in  philosophy  was  attained  in  Hegel's 
system,  causes  a  smile  to-day,  and  the  claim  of  exclusive  authority 
for  any  system  would  be  received  in  the  same  manner.  This  very 
circumstance,  which  has  deterred  many  from  studying  philosophy, 
should  stimulate  the  student  to  explore  its  history.  It  has  not  been 
felt  that  where  there  is  no  history  of  philosophy  there  can  be  no 
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trne  philosophy,  and  although  the  oonstnictive  philoeophers  hare  felt 
the  necessity  of  canvassing  history,  yet  they  have  usually  conducted 
their  researches  in  order  to  corroborate  their  own  views  rather  than 
to  ascertain  the  truth.  Still  we  may  discover  a  vast  improvement 
in  the  method  of  treating  this^  subject,  and  we  may  hope  to  see  it 
ooeopy  a  high  place  among  the  essentials  of  a  superior  education. 

In  the  province  of  nniversal  history  our  Universities  pursue  again 
the  doable  method,  by  the  application  <^  all  existing  agencies  of 
knowledge,  and  by  the  discovery  and  use  of  new  ones,  to  enhiige, 
purify  and  sift  the  matMial  of  it  by  a  dose  comparison  and  verifi- 
cation ;  2d,  to  comprehend  thoroi^hly  all  firsts  thus  gained  and 
.established,  and  to  reproduce  them  in  one  refined  and  perfected 
whole. 

Renovated  by  Humboldt  and  Ritter,  geography  has  shown  the 
mutual  relations  between  the  globe  and  its  inhabitants,  the  influence 
of  ge<^^phical  conditi<His  upon  the  life  and  fiite  of  nations,  and  it 
is  now  received  as  an  acceptable  assistant  in  hbtorical  studies^ 
Comparative  philology,  whkh  treats  tl|e  language  of  nations  as  their 
oldest  records,  has  thrown  light  on  the  ethnological  connection  of 
nations,  and  promises  still  further  disclosores.  As  not  only  events, 
i>ut  probabilities,  are  important  in  the  history  of  civilization,  a  new 
field  has  been  opened  by  German  research  in  this  direction,  which, 
although  as  yet  but  partially  productive,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  sifting  and  grouping  the  material,  promises  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

The  history  of  literature  has  also  been  elevated  from  its  position 
as  a  mere  chronological  record  of  publications  to  its  tnie  sphere,  a 
history  of  the  ideas  which  produced  the  books,  and  of  the  forms  in 
which  they  are  embodied. 

Upon  such  foundations,in  some  fhture  time,  will  a  true  philosophy 
*  of  history  be  reared,  a  result  which  German  scholars,  since  the  time 
of  Frederick  Schlegel  and  Steffens  and  G&rres,  have  repeatedly 
nttomptcd  to  realize — as  one  of  the  most  precious  results  of  our 
Universities.  The  false  system  of  Fichte  and  Hegel,  which  forces 
all  the  rich  materials  of  history  into  one  scheme,  and  through  the 
mechanism  of  logical  construction,  puts,  in  the  place  of  that  indi- 
vidual liberty  every  where  so  manifest  in  history,  a  rigid  necessity, 
is  done  away  forever.  Herea^r  the  philosophy  of  history,  as  the 
most  difficult  but  possibly  the  most  valuable  product  of  academical 
•teaching,  will  give  proof  that  moral  forces  shape  and  rule  the  course 
of  events.  She  will  follow  np  these  ideas  and  traee  their  embodi- 
ments and  effects  through  all  periods  and  transformations,  and  in- 
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dicatc  every  where  the  transparent  plan  of  a  divine  will  in  tiip  gov- 
ernment of  the  workl — which  alone  renders  history  intelligible. 

During  the  present  centary  the  rapid  growth  of  the  daily  press 
-—which  in  all  free  countries  has  become  a  necessity  as  clamorous 
as  our  physical  wants — ^has  imposed  on  the  UniverBity  a  new  duty. 
To  the  continuous,  and  at  any  one  time,  hardly  perceptible  influ- 
ence of  this  new  agent  in  mi^ng  a  controlling  public  opinion — as 
irresistible  as  the  drop  which  hoHows  and  wears  away  the  solid  rock 
—-our  University  men,  as  the  acknowledged  custodians  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  the  habitual  respect  in  which  they  are  held,  by 
means  of  numerous  scientific  and  literary  periodicals  which  they 
almost  universally  conduct,  do,  and  can  eontinue  to,  teniper  and 
direct  the  popular  judgment  on  all  questions  in  which  science  and 
scientific  method  of  investigation  enter.  That  our  Universities 
enjoy  this  respect  and  confidence  of  the  nation  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  in  the  national  assembly  of  1848,  the  only  assembly  ever 
elected  by  the  whole  nation,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  professors 
were  members.  The  resuH  indeed  showed  that  onr  professors  are 
not  yet  trained  to  mold  the  chaotic  elements  of  a  political  assem- 
bly, but  the  hct  of  their  being  there,  evinced  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  their  knowledge  and  character.  And  as  in  the  end,  great 
principles,  and  not  immediate  material  inteoests — agitate  and  control 
the  world,  the  Universities  must  justify  this  confidence  by  training 
the  advocates  and  representatives  of  those  principles. 

And  now,  grentlemen  students,  what  better  instruction  for  you 
can  I  draw  from  this  snrvey  of  the  development  of  onr  Universities, 
than  to  impress  on  you  that  the  chief  power  and  blessing  of  your 
academical  training,  whatever  faculty  you  may  choose,  will  be  in 
the  acquisition  and  cultivation  of  that  historical  sense,  whose  repre- 
sentative men  I  have  brought  before  you  to-day.  As  professors,  we 
stand  in  the  relation  not  only  of  givers,  but  of  receivers.  We  olFer 
such  knowledge 'as  we  have  gathered,  sifted  out  and  tested,  but  we 
gladly  receive  from  your  inquiries  and  attention  that  renovating 
strength  which  keeps  us  from  relaxing  in  our  search  for  and  use  of 
fitting  material  for  our  instructions.  We  approach  you  with  the 
authority  of  teachers,  but  we  earnestly  desire  that  in  the  progress 
of  your  studies,  you  may  more  and  more  dispense  with  the  need  of 
this  authority.  We  oflfer  the  best  we  have*;  but  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  errors  and  half-truths  are  intermixed  with  what  we 
would  fain  believe  to  be  the  pure  gold  of  absolute  truth.  8wear 
not  therefore  in  the  words  of  the  master,  though  yon  trust  in  his 
guidance,  so  long  as  he  ceases  not  from  the  daily  labor,  of  testing 
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and  oorrecting  hiB  own  knowledge,  and  does  not  allow  himself,  from 
inteUectnal  indolence,  to  become  the  victim  of  his  own  illusions  and 
the  propagator  of  views  found  to  be  erroncons.  ~  The  chief  gain  in 
your  academic  education  consists  not  so  much  in  the  acquisition  of 
a  certain  sum  of  knowledge,  or  special  fiusta,  or  maxims,  but  in  the 
encouragement  and  cultivation  of  those  intellectual  powers  through 
which  yon  may  overcome  any  imbibed  or  self-nuide  illusions,  and 
discover  the  truth  by  the  independent  exercise  of  your  own  powers. 
If,  during  the  period  of  your  student-  life,  you  have  made  this  pre- 
cious acquisition,  then  even  the  errors  you  may  possibly  have  ab* 
sorbed  will  be  to  your  advantage,  because,  while  with  steadily 
increasing  knowledge  and  maturity  of  mind  yon  detect,  combat  and 
conquer  them,  you  exercise  your  intellect  most  beneficially,  and 
come  forth  from  these  inner  struggles,  strengthened  and  enriched 
by  experience. 

In  this  solemn  moment,  which  may  never  recur  to  me,  let  me 
address  a  word  particularly  to  you  who  have  undertaken  the  study 
of  theology.  Yon  have  chosen  a  science  which  claims,  and  must 
claim,  that  all  others  lead  to  her  and  rest  on  her  as  their  foundation 
and  comer-stone.  But  this  primacy  is  only  due  if  she  makes  use 
of  the  assistance  of  her  sister  sciences.  She  should  not,  with  in- 
valid delicacy,  protect  herself  from  every  fresh  breeze  of  research, 
or  deny  all  the  teachings  of  history  which  may  not  please  her.  Life 
and  death  depend  upon  the  &ct  that  her  disc^iples  preserve  in  its 
highest  purity  that  '* historical  sense"  which  is  shown  in  the 
acknowledment  of  all  foreign  superiorities  and  blessings,  and  in  the 
application  of  all  truth  which  may  be  found  in  other  spheres.  Let 
us  practice  the  art  of  discerning  correctly  the  genuine  from  the 
spurious  coin  of  the  spiritual  world,  of  detecting  truth  from  error, 
but  let  us  not  condemn  from  mere  appearance  whole  sciences,  as 
though  they  were  possessed  of  devils.  I  apprehend  no  danger  to 
you  from  the  enlargement  of  your  mental  horizon.  You  will  cer- 
tainly reject  any  doctrine  which  dethrones  the  living  God  from  his 
seat  in  the  conscience  and  religion,  to  be  replaced  by  the  abstrac- 
tions of  pantheism.  At  the  same  time  no  system  which  openly 
repudiates  Uie  liberty  of  the  human  will,  or  leads  to  such  denial,  can 
exercise  any  influence  over  your  mind,  as  this  liberty  is  rooted  too 
deeply  and  securely  in  your  own  self-consciousness  to  be  ever  un- 
dermined by  the  most  subtle  scepticism.  Least  of  all  will  you  be 
tempted  to  admit  materialism,  or  allow  yourself  to  be  persuaded 
that  man  is  but  a  finer  organized  ape  and  the  Benses  mere  secretions 
of  the  brain. 
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Let  me  recommend,  as  a  maxim  of  condact :  "  TJieologus  suMj 
nihil  divini  a  tne  alienum  puto  '| — nothing  divine,  no  truth,  as  all 
truth  emanates  originally  from  God — shall  be  foreign  to  us.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  possess  the  right  magnet  to  detect  and  extract 
the  truth  from  the  worthless  sands  which  surround  and  often  hide 
it.  Thus  conceived  the  great  men  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  in 
their  solution  of  the  problem  of  Greek  philosophy  and  natural  sci- 
ence— thoQgh  our  task  is  more  difficult  on  account  of  the  immeas- 
nrable  and' daily  increasing  material  on  which  we  are  to  act  The 
whole  study  of  humanity  in  all  its  branches — philology,  antiquity, 
anthropology,  comparative  history,  religion,  jurisprudence,  philos- 
ophy, and  their  several  histories — ^all  claim  your  attention  and 
demand  that  you  must  master  their  mysteries.  It  is  as  in  Moham- 
med's paradise,  where  the  first  tree  calls  out  to  the  blessed  one, 
''Break  my  fruit,''  and  forthwith  the  second  cries,  ''My  fruits  are 
sweeter."  The  most  eager  thirst  for  knowledge  must  succumb  to 
the  weight  of  the  gigantic  task  of  partaking  of  all  But  what  is 
impossible  for  one,  may  be,  at  least  partly,  attained  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  and  labors  of  many  congenial  workers. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  a  great  Italian  closed  his  life  with  this 
aspiration  for  the  republic  in  which  he  lived,  ^^  Eito  perpetuaJ^ 
With  the  same  wish  for  the  republic  of  science  in  which  I  have 
fellowship,  and  for  which  I  have  labored  for  forty  years,  I  exclaim, 

"  ESTO  PBRPBTUA," 
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Slight  cBtoreiMiioiet  which  may  uppear,  an  «  ooaii«rMon  of  the  ibDowing  taUe«, 
are  to  be  aoeonnted  for,  by  the  fiu^  that  there  »  ccoaaonaUy  a  difierenoe  in  the 
dates  upon  whioh  they  are  based.  Am  theae  datea,  hoirerer,  af«  always  noted,  no 
error  can  aoMe.  Bbm  hava  been  taken  to  praeiire  die  BMatneedt  and  nliabto 
infonnatiQn  ;--iiari  of  il  now  int  appears  in  print 

The  tableadiowthefiimiber  of  Profeason,  in  the  difibrent  Acuities,  in  the  Uni- 
▼enities  of  FtiMia,  Austria,  and  Saxony. 

KJNODOM  OF  nujsnA. 

The  foUowhig  isble  ia  compiled,  and  the  remarka  vpon  ttare  mainly  derived 
from  awork  now  poMkhbg in  parts, at  Leipsie,  entided  <*  Der  Fk«osnolie  Slaal, 
Handbndh  dar  StalMk ;  vw  A.  f^Eaas." 

TABLB  L— Pamauii  Vrnwi 


l.m^ 

rUSSm, 

Tkatl,         Law. 

MadL 

fkO. 

8 
6 
13 
5 
6 
6 

T«teL 

•••  •  •  •! 

•••■••  1 
3100 
900 
800 
300 
€35 
325 

Berlin, 

Bonn, 

Brealan,t . . . . 
Oreifrwald,... 

Halle^.' 

Kooigibeig,.. 

1809 
181« 
1703 
1456 
1694 
1543 

11 

15 

18 
7 

10 
7 

16 
10 

7 

7    • 

6 

6 

35 
11 
19 
9 
8 
11 

89 
48 
35 
17 
38 
29 

159 

90 
93 
45 

68 
59 

Berlin,as  a  whole,  is  Cwfai  advance  of  all  the  other  UaiTecaitka.  Beiaig  the 
capital  of  the  Kingpdom,  its  librariea,  moaeama,  and  other  attraotiona  far  men  of 
letters,  are  naturally  larger  and  better  than  elaewhere.  It  is  strong  in  all  its  Fao- 
uhtes,  especislly  so  in  that  of  Jarisprndence ;  but  in  Theology,  it  is  considered  as 
standing  seoond  to  Balle.  As  Hallo  ia  preeminent  in  BTangelical  Theokigy, 
Bresian  is  m  the  Catholic ;  Bonn  eioels  in  the  Faenl^  of  Jnrispmdence,  Greift- 
wald  in  Medicine,  and  Kouigsberg  in  Philosophy. 

At  BerDn,  aboat  one  third  of  the  students  attend  Law  lectures,  and  the  re- 
mainder are  nearly  equally  divided  among  the  three  other  ftoulties ;  Philosophy 
generally  standing  foremost ;  then  Medicine,  then  Theology.  At  Bonn,  the 
number  of  students  in  Law,  also  exceeds  that  in  any  other  fbonlty.  At  Breslau, 
more  than  one  fourth  of  the  students  belong  to  the  Catholic  Theological  depart- 
ment Tlie  other  fiMulties  usually  number  between  100  and  170  students.  Mora 
than  one  third  of  the  whde  number  of  students  in  Oreifrwald,  attend  the  Med^ 
cal  lectorea.  Half  of  the  studenta  at  Halle  are  usually  Theological.  Tlie  Philo- 
sophical fiwulty  at  Komgsberg,  indodes  more  than  one  third  of  all  the  students. 
It  is  usually  said,  in  general  terms  that,  in  Berlin,  one  third,  in  Bonn,  one  fonrth, 

r  ^iBii  I  •*--  -—  11 

*  In  the  colomn  headed  **  Inatnictors,"  are  incladed  the  tcachen  of  Modem  Lungangtm,  of 
HorMtnao^ip,  etc.,  etc. 

t  The  Uoiveraitj  of  Frankfort,  on  the  Oder,  was  nnited  whh  that  of  Breslan,  in  1811. 

t  The  Uoiveraitj  of  Wittenberg,  founded  in  1602,  was  united  with  that  of  Efalle  In  181& 

f  As  the  nomber  of  the  atiidenta  varies  from  year  to  year,  the  arerafe  attendance,  duriag 
several  yean  pait,  Is  given  la  thia  table. 
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and  in  Halle,  <me  ffilh  of  the  stodents  are  from  abroad^  bat  these  proportioni,  aa 
will  be  ioen  by  Table  IV,  are  aomewbat  over  atated.  In  the  other  FniYefaitiea  of 
PruMa,  the  namber  ia  maoh  amalter. 


mnai  of  ai 

The  mowiog  infermatSoii  b  deriYed  from  Hun'a  ^  Haodboohder  Statiatik  dea 
OMleneiohischen  KaJaenrtaatea,"  reoeptiy  pnUiabed  in  Vienoa.  The  table  is 
baaed  npon  the  tetama  of  1851,  bat  the  Qgnrea  are  aoffioiently  near  the  average 
for  an  praotioal  pnrpoaea. 

TABLE  n.— AvaraiAif  Umvnaarnsa. 


Craoow,... 
Padoa,.... 
Pavia^.,,. 

Peath, 

Prague,.... 

Vienna,. .. 

Grata,.,.. 

umapmolE,. 

Olnrats,... 

Lembei^,., 


PMtof 

Foondntftoa. 


1343 
1288 
136il 
146S 
1343 
1366 
1486 
1673 
1581 
1784 


Nvinbtr  M  PnlbiMn. 


TbML 


4 
6 

9 
10 

» 
7 

9 


Uw. 


9 
10 

9 
11 
17 

12 
9 
6 


MedioU 


14 
23 

24 

49 

47 


"22"^ 

21 
16 
27 
33 
36 
15 
6 
10 
15 


Toul. 

60 
49 
71 
109 
116 
34 
15 
23 
31 


atudaati. 


240 

1574 

1619 

419 

1390 

2416 

457! 

218 

312 

699 


In  Vienna,  neatly  one  half  of  die  atidenlB  ate  in  AefiMolty  of  Law ;  about  one 
third  in  that  of  Mediaine ;  while  leae  iban  one  twelfth  are  in  that  of  Theol<^. 
At  Prague  more  than  one  half  are  law  atndenta.  Oonaiderably  more  than  one 
half  at  Peath,  are  In  the  Bledical  fiwnlty ;  while  Fhiloeophy  with  twenty-aaven  in- 
BtmoCora,  has  only  three  atodenta !  In  IVma  again,  more  than  one  half  are  lay 
atndenta.  At  Padna,  Law  and  Medieine  each  nnmber  about  one  tbiid  of  the 
atndenta.  At  Craoow,  the  frcnltiea  of  Law  and  Medieine,  each  include  mora  than 
one  third  of  all  the  atndenta,  while  Theology  hta  only  thirteen  fottowera.  In  the 
other  Uniyeraitiea,  law  atadenta  predonunata. 

In  tho  whole  namber  ef  9,546  atndenta,  there  are,  Ckrmana  2,100,  SfaiTonio 
2,995,  Magyar  585,  Ita&na  3,297,  Romanic  65>  Jewa  489,  Foreigners  15. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  there  are  ten  Seminariee  for  Theology,  distinct 
from  the  Univenntiea,  with  fiffy-foor  profeaaora  and.  fonr  hnndred  students. 

mHODOM  OF  SAXONT. 


AUhoogh  Saxony  haa  many  excellent  inatitntionfrfor  higher  ednoation  in  ape- 
cicl  branches  of  stndy,  it  has  but  one  completely  organised  University.  HUbner'a 
«« Jahrbnoh  filr  VoUuhwirthaohaft  and  Statiatik,"  for  1854  giyes  the  following 
information  oonaeming  it. 

TABLE  III.-*nNiTiBarTT  or  Baxont. 


Number  if  Prnteai 

jg^ 

No.or8ta(kBti* 

ThML 

L*w.       M«d. 

PhiL 

Total. 

(IttM.) 

15 

16         33 

46 

110 

786 

Leipsio,  1409 

Of  these  786  atndenta,  325  were  hi  the  Faenlty  of  Jnrispmdence^  218  in  Med- 
icine, 162  in  Philosophy,  and  81  in  Theology. 

*  i. «.  Me  from  Stetat  oUier  than  Um  Kiofdooi  of  Pnniia.  The  tonnt  InUhnder  and  AutUwitr 
tnnsUted  in  Table  IV.,  CUiiem  and  Fof?ignen,  refer  to  thoee  who  are  or  are  not  reeidente  (not 
of  Gornany  but)  of  that  particular  Empire,  Kingdom,  or  Duchy  in  whieh  the  Inatitotioo  ia 
placed. 

t  Inoladiof  at  Pam  and  Padna,  the  llatfaematieal  Facoltiea  which  an  nominally  distinct 
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In  Bnaiw  Tt™,  IBSS. 


sBeriii;,..;' 

4  Prague'     .. 

sbZ....... 

...1893 

...nee 

«BrMlii, 

7I*if«o,.... 

...837 

...75S 
....748 

...705 
...669 

I3J«»,.... 

uiSS™... 

i5Gi„„,:.., 

ISProiborg,.... 

....431 
...408 
...858 
..347 

19Mattrtfr, 

SSS^r:::. 

saarafiiwSid,... 

..354 
..247 
..S08 

MOImuti; 

...200 

26  Kiel, 

STKonock... 

matrionlated  ud  not  mstricnlited 
of  1851  ' 

In  Wliilw  Tub,  IBO-A. 

I  Vwniu, 2584 

SBarliDr 2204 

3  HUBH^, igio 

*Pnga^, 1218 

5Bonn S88 

eBreriu, 807 

7Leip«io, .807 

STObingeB 742 

9  Hadelberg, 718 

10  Wnrtbnrg, 706 

11  Geuingen, $99 

ISHaHe ...6» 

13  KlugNir 47S 

HGiesen 360 

15  Jent, 380 

ISFrriborg, 876 

I7  0i«li, J48 

leMDuter, 330 

19  Koi]igd>erg 336 

SO  Inmprook, 278 

31  Haiboig, 35S 

22  Zurich, 248 

23  0relkrald, 22S 

S4  0hnali, JM)8 

35  Berne, 175 

26  Kiel, 142 

2TB<xtodi, Ill 

23  JJiule 102 
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aBerliD. SIH 

SMunicfa^ 1893 
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SBrailu, 837 
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SHeidelberg, 753 
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20lDTiaimak, ST8 

SI  MaAorg .558 

22  Zurich S48 

23Gre1&wald 339 

34  01mat(, .203 

25  Berne, 175 
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55& 
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Gamerhio  ITDlTenity,  903. 
CwitODAl  sohook,  36, 38.  «1, 79;  103, 117,  Itt. 
0»tani»  Univeniity,  la^i. 
Catochiam  in  Prussian  schools,  439. 
Catharine  II  nf  RiiRHia.  464. 
Catholic,  in  Turkish  syBtem,  3, 19. 
Cathedral  and  convent  flchoola,  913, 531, 714. 
Catholic  schoolH,  4i23,  496, 63A 

Sileida,  in  1764, 347. 

SwitBerh»ud,  6ri,  105. 

"Wurtemlierg,  657. 

Posen,  40.). 
CtfiBor  in  French  Ivccnms.  300. 
Central  adniiniRtra'tion.  350, 475, 664. 704. 
Central  8cbo<»lA  in  lYance  in  1795,  993. 
Chaldean  Chrinti.inH,  schooU  for,  11. 
Charlemagne.  213.  447. 
Christian  schools,  cwrlv,  913, 999, 4401 
Church  and  mshutiht,  9il0, 404,  SOT,  918,  MS,  TOa 
Church  and  nni varsities,  743. 
Char  Normal  School.  62. 
Cities,  schools  in,  10, 314, 314. 
Civil-ensineeriug  school,  14 
Clarke,  Hyde,  on  schools  in  Twrker,  S,  15i. 
Classes,  435, 555, 6ML 
CUssical  schools,  exiunples  of  atudiefr-* 

Gotha,  596. 

Itoly,  159,  164. 

Melnin^eo,  6931 

Russia,  491. 

Switzerland,  62, 79, 77, 88, 117. 
Classification  of  schoola,  17, 144. 
Clergy  and  schools,  243, 9T0, 405, 009. 698, 986,  loa 
Cluny,  normal  scltool  for  special  sonoola,  9131    . 
Coburg  citv  schools,  000. 
Cochin,  iiitani  asylums,  999. 
Code  for  schools,  examples  of,  17, 540^  SOI. 
Coimbra  Ciiivoraitv,  519,588. 
College  of  Fniiic«.  35t. 
CoUeges  coinu^cted  with  gymnasiiiiQl,  108L 
Commercial  colleges,  l70,»i8,31Si 
Commercial  schools  and  oonraea,  04, 113, 304,  S94, 

573, 5?8. 
Common  things,  instruction  in,  657. 
Common  sciiools,  true  theory  of,  589. 
Communities,  obligation  as  to  schools,  1S3, 663. 
Compnlsory  school  attendaooo,  17, 366, 669, 703. 
Competitive  examiuationa,  T,  98, 311, 317, 396. 
Conuorcet  plan  of  school  system,  317. 
Conferences  of  toaohera,  941. 

France,  246. 

Gotha,  584. 

Prussia,  437. 

Switzerluiul,  35, 1 10, 131. 

Wurtcmborg,  695, 66& 
Conring,  at  IlilmstlUlt,  744 
Constantinople  scliool  staiistiot,  19,  ISw 
Constituent  AHsembly  of  France,  387,  SOT. 
Co&sulate  and  Hcb<M>l8  in  Frauoe,  399, 350. 
Contabemiiini  lor  teachers,  336. 
Convent  schutda.  3 14, 531. 
Convitti  boarding  gymnasium,  168. 
Corporal  puuishnieiil,  rules  for,  169, 609, 593, 687. 
Council  of  public  instruction,  149,336. 
Cousin,  rcfHtrt  on  m*hools  of  Prussia,  89L 
Crime  and  igni>rance,  G79. 
Criminals,  asylum  for  young,  676. 
Curators  in  liussiau  school  system,  467. 
Cnvier  and  lYeuch  schools,  331, 364 

DiUly  Press,  tluty  of  scholars  to  the,  763. 
Dannan,  re]M)rt  and  plan  of,  398, 358. 
DammAu.  on  compensation  of  teaohen,  383» 
Decani,  506. 
Deaconesses,  3I6L 

Deaf-mute.s,  seminary  for  teachers  of^  676. 
Decuria  or  s4*e(ion  tHaster,  5tl. 
Degrees,  university,  'M,  507. 


Denmark,  area,  population,  45S. 

Pnhlie  instruction,  455. 

Latin  acbools,  writing  schoolflt  4S6. 

Elementary  schools,  450. 

Universities,  755. 
Denominational  character  of  achoola,  SSB;  €66. 
Diary,  school,  686. 
Diesterweg,387,4t6. 
Dinter,  369. 

Diplomas,  39, 337, 176, 507. 
District  schools,  35, 50, 464 
Biatrict  inspector,  686l 

DoUtnger,  Dr.,  nniver8itie8,past  andpresent^  737 
Domeslic  economy  in  school,  35^  695u 
Donatus,54!. 
Dorpat  University,  511, 755. 

Teachers'  Seminary,  478. 
Drawing,  310. 390, 443, 671,  68Sl 
Dmida'  system  of  edooation,  311, 445. 
Dola,  Dr.,  on  the  duty  of  the  State  to  scboola,  90 
DuroT,  secondary  special  schools,  311, 314 
Dwelling-house  for  teacher,  371, 610. 

Education  a  Stote  dvty,  50. 90, 95. 354. 
Eiohoni.  ministry  of  education.  414 
Eilers,  chief  asaistaat  of  Siohcnm,  414« 
Emerited  teachers,  410, 613. 
Elementary  schools,  system  and  atatiatiot* 

ArgoTiOk  34. 

AppenseU,  39. 

Basle-town,  41. 

Basle-Country,  49 

Belgium,  454 

Berne,  53. 

Denmark.  450. 

France,  397. 

Free  Ciaea,  711 

Fribourg.70. 

Generva,75i 

Claris,  80. 

6risons,89. 

Italy,  15a 

Lucerne,  86. 

Neuchatel,  91. 

Portugal,  514 

Prusi&333,484 

BeuBS,539. 

Home,  908. 

Russia,  473. 

Saxony,  553, 554. 

Saxon  Prinoi]ka]itlefl,801 

Saxe-Altenburg.  SOT. 

Saxe-Cobarg-0«tha,  573^  001 

Saxo-Meiningen,  608k 

Saxe-Weimar,  037. 

Schaffhansen,  96. 

SchleswigHolstein,  640. 

Schwansbnrg,  640. 

Sohwyte,  99. 

Soleure,  103. 

St  GaU,  10& 

Switzerland,  Ftodenl,  141 

Tes8in,116. 

Thnrgovia.  190. 

Turkey,  17. 

Uuterwald,  133. 

Uri,  135. 

Valais,  137. 

Vaud,  130. 

Waiaeok,6S8. 

Wurtemberfi^  OOA. 

Zug.  139. 

Zurich,  143. 
English  universities,  793 
Erlanger  University,  768. 
Ernest.  Dpke,  the  Pious,  in  Gotha,  5T0,  i 
f^Hngen  Normal  School.,  691. 
EphoH  in  Hch(N>l  aihninlstration.  613, 617.  i 
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Evening  nohoolm  571, 599, 671. 
Examinations,  24. 2S.  177, 35a. 
Excursions  of  schools,  67. 

Factory  children,  34,  G6& 
Faculties,  university— 

Litoratnre,  23,  768. 

Law,  23,  73S,  768. 

Me<licine,  737,  768. 

Philosuphy,  501,  768. 

S<-ii'nco,  23,  7u8. 

Theology,  7;«,  768. 
Family  duties  and  foelings,  90,  954. 
Fe<»»— Seo  Tuition. 
Felbiger  and  schools  of  Silesia,  347. 

Influence  on  Catholic  schools,  389. 
Fellow,  or  agr6p;6  in  Fiauoe^  387. 
Female  teachers— 

Gotba,  598. 

France,  249,  3^ 

Italy,  157. 

Prussia,  359,  374,  484. 

Saxony,  5.'>8. 
Femu-a  University,  203^ 
Fichte  cited,  647,  657. 

Estiniale  of  Postalozslanism,  657. 
Finland  seluMil  statistics,  496. 
l«loreiice  Superior  Institute,  181.* 
Forest  culture,  school  at  Diyssigaoker,  691. 
Fortbildung  or  supplementvy  sohix^  ii^— 

Gotha,  5i^,  601. 

Frauoe,  250,  286. 

Meiniugen,  619. 

I^asaui,  434. 

Weimar,  633. 

Wurtemberg,  671. 
Fortoul,  moditications  ot  French  system,  399. 

Bifurcation  or  optional  courses,  306. 
France,  ai*eB)  ]>opnlation,  209. 

Public  instruction,  historical,  211,  326. 

Authorities  in  administratioD,  219, 961. 

Primary  schools,  227,  244. 

IN^ormal-school  system,  238,  SS7. 

Seooudar^r  schools,  293,  245. 

Aggregation  or  fellowships,  317. 

Superior  normal  school,  322. 

Secondarv  special  instruction,  311. 

Schools  under  dillerent  ministries,  909, 953. 

Statistical  tables — 

1.  Schools  and  colleges  inclnded  in  ITniver^ 
sity  of  France,  247. 

2.  Primary  schools  In  1843,  34a 

3.  Rellffious  distribution  of  schools,  948. 

4.  I*upiis  and  teaoherst  949. 

5.  Adult  classes,  250. 

6.  Normal  schools,  studies,  350. 

7.  Secondary  schools,  247. 

8.  Budget,  iiisLitntlons,  and  amount,  951. 
Frankc,  at  llalle,  :J3d,  369. 

Fraukfort,  schools,  711,  717. 

Frayssiuous,  first  minister  of  public  Insttnotion 

in  Franco,  261,  302. 
Frederic  I.  of  Prussia,  338. 
Frederic  1 1  of  Prussia,  and  pnblio  schools,  342. 
Frederic  William  III,  353. 
Free  Cities  of  Germany,  711. 
Free  or  gratuitous  instruction,  967,  981,  983. 
Frriburg  University,  768. 
French  revolution  of  1789,  influence  on  schools, 

69,  -217. 
Fribourg,  cantonal  statistics,  69. 

Historical  development,  69. 

School  law  of  18^,  70. 

College  course,.  71. 

Normal  School,  73. 

Statistics  of  schools,  73. 
Fur8t4'nb<>rg  and  schools  of  Monster  and  Fader- 
born.  388. 


Oanff-schools  in  Pomerania,  351. 

Garden  culture  fbr  teachers,  415^ 

Gardens  attached  to  schools,  289. 

Gedeke..3.'>8. 

Gemttna  Catholic  Normal  School,  091. 

Geneva,  cantonal  statistics,  75. 

Public  instruction,  75. 

Indnstiial  and  Commercial  College,  T6. 

Academy  instituted  by  Calvin,  78. 
Grenoa  University,  186. 
Geography  taught  as  a  science,  760. 
Gera  pubuc  schools,  528. 
German  language  and  Uteratore,  796. 
German  school,  in  early  school  codes,  683,  Tig. 
German  universities,  by  Dr.  DoUinger,  737. 

Faculties,  professors,  and  etadento,  768. 
Gieseu  University,  768. 
Gingst  town  school,  375. 
Girls,  schools  for — 

Altenburg,  571. 

France,  2§1. 

Gotha,  597. 

Portugal,  519. 

Prussm,  358. 

Russia,  483, 496. 

Switzerland,  46, 77. 

Turkey,  12, 18, 19. 
Girls'  industrial  schools,  0D,  690.673. 
Glaris,  cantonal  statistics,  39, 79li 

Public  instruction,  79. 
Gotha  city  schools,  596. 

Normal  school,  585, 59& 

Technical  school,  599. 
Giittingcu  University,  746. 76a 
Gk>vemes8e8,  school  for,  359. 
Government  schools,  466,654. 
Grammar,  290. 
Grand  chanter  in  Paris,  213. 
Grand  master  of  the  University  of  Frailoe,  991. 
Gratuitous  instruction,  158, 249. 
Grats  University,  76a 
Greek  church  and  schools  in  Turkey,  1, 9. 
Greiz  city  schools,  52a 
Griefswald  University,  76a 
Grim,  Jacob,  760. 
Griaons,  cantonial  statistics,  33, 81. 

Public  instruction,  61. 

Teacbers'  Beminarj,  69 
Guild  of  teachers,  71  & 
Guisot,  minister  of  pnblio  ibstmction,  95l» 

Tribute  to,  by  Arnold,  953. 

Circular  to  teachers,  1^. 
Gymuaslilm,  Claasioal— 

France,  306. 

Italy,  159. 

Russia,  488, 491. 

Saxony,  552, 563. 

Saxe-Coburg,  596. 

Saxe-Heinidgen,  693^ 

Saxe-Woimai*.  639. 

Schleswig-Holatein,  64a 

Switzerland,  61, 93, 98, 113. 
Gymnastics  obligatory,  54, 999. 

Hj^ah,  sohnolntaster  in  Turkey,  a 

Hallo  University,  74«,  748, 76a 

Halki  Naval  School,  14. 

Hamburg,  city  schools,  711, 790. 

Handel,  labors  in  Meisse,  36a 

Hamisoh,  cited,  366, 36a  371. 

Haun,  Christian,  Jr.,  585. 

Head  master,  68U. 

Hedge  schools,  716. 

Heidelberg  University,  76a 

HelmstSdt  University,  744. 

High  School,  originan  V  a  utiiveraity,  739. 

HiKlbarghausen  Teachers'  seminary,  607, 611 
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Historical  development  of  aohooU  and  edoca- 
tion — 

Argovia,  33. 

Appenzell,  37. 

Baalo-town,  41. 

BaAle-comitry,  49. 

Belgiam,  44^ 

Berne,  51, 68. 

Denmark,  45(k 

I*ranoo,  211. 

Free  Citiee,  7U. 

Fribonrg,  69, 74. 

Geneva,  74b 

Glaridr  79. 

GriBons,  80. 

Italy,  146, 153. 

Lucerne,  85,801 

Nenchatel,  91. 

PoiAanU,  514. 

Pniana,333. 

Bea8a,529. 

Borne,  S06, 

Knssia,  463. 

Saxony,  530. 

Saxon  Principalities,  500L 

Saxe-Altenburg,  567. 

Saxe-Cobnrg-Gotha,  573L. 

Saxe-Meiningen,  605. 

Saxe- Weimar,  627. 

Scbaffhaosen,  95. 

Sohleswie-Holstein,  636h. 

Schwarzbuii^,  649. 

Schwytz,  99. 

Solenre,  101. 

8tGaIl,105u 

TesBin,  115c 

Thnrgovia,  119. 

Turkey,  3, 17. 

ITnterwald,  1831 

TTri,  125. 

YaUia,  125u 

Yaud,  125. 

Waldeok,  651, 

Wnrtemberg,  6531 

Zug,  139. 

Zuricb,  142. 
History,  8n1](|ect  of  nnivenlty  study,  746, 703: 
Historical  scienoe,  or  gift  of  researob,  757, 750. 
Hoeok  or  Alpinns,  372. 
HofWyl,  68. 

Holidays,  rules  respecting,  17, 168, 541, 600. 
HoUand,  University,  755. 
HoUweg  on  normal  school  regulation,  417. 
Holstein  scbool  system  and  statistLos,  643. 
Home  preparation  of  lessons,  685. 
Humanists,  743. 
Humboldt,  Alexander,  759. 
Humboldt,  William,  361, 748. 
Hyde  Clarke,  education  in  Turkey,  SISL 
Hygienic  condition  of  schools,  492, 707. 
Hymns,  to  be  memorized  in  school^  423. 

Idiotic  children,  676^  077. 

Ullteracv,  15, 679. 

Imperial  government  in  France,  229, 259, 264. 

Incentives,  169, 519. 

Industrial  element  in  education,  389, 658. 

Industrial  schools,  examples  ow 

Argovia,  36. 

Bade,  44. 

Geneva,  76. 

Hermandsfeld,  62(1 

Nenchatel,  92. 

Wnrtemberg,  671. 
Industrial  schools  for  girls,  63i  673. 
Infimt  schools  and  kinderguten,  291, 671. 
Influence,  true  government  method,  257. 
Innspruck  University,  708. 


Insha,  business  manual  for  scfaooli.  6L 
Inspectors  and  inspection,  273^ 

franco.  241, 245,  274, 283. 

Gotba,594. 

Italy,  ISO. 

Meiningen,  617. 

Prussia,  339, 344, 350. 

Portugal,  519. 

Russia,  469, 485. 

SwitzerLind,  49, 70, 85, 95^  107,  U3L 

Turkey,  27. 

Weimar,  628. 

Wnrtemberg,  658, 665, 686. 
Institute  for  teachers,  696. 
IseliD,  47. 
Italian  universities,  181. 738. 

Influence  on  German  law,  740. 
Italy,  history,  area,  population,  145b 

Pnolic  iu8truction,  146. 

Organizatiim  and  administratioii,  147. 

Elementary  schools,  153. 

Secondary  schools,  classical,  159. 

Colleges  or  boarding-schools,  168. 

Superior  schools  and  univendUea,  181. 

Statistics,  152, 157,173.      • 

Jena  University,  747, 768. 
Jesuits,  teaching  order,  215. 

Labors  in  Silesia,  349. 

Labors  in  Portugal,  515. 
Jewish  schools  and  (mildren— 

Free  Cities,  718* 

Prussia,  403. 

Bussia,  481. 

Wnrtemberg,  667. 
Jurisprudence,  scienoe  of,  700. 
Joeepli  II  of  Austria,  453. 

Kant  influence  on  his  aniveiaity,  14PL 
Karaite  schoolst  12. 
Kasan  University,  510. 
Kellner  on  Catholic  schools^  493. 
Kharkow  University,  511. 
Kiel  University,  657, 755^  76a 

Schools.  036, 646. 
Kiew  University,  511. 

Pedagogic^  course,  47& 
KonigsDurg  University,  747, 786. 
Koran,  2. 

Koord,  Mussulmans,  9. 
Kreis  school  board  in  Bussia,  471. 
Kreutzlingen  Normal  and  Agricfdtaral  Sohool^ 

122. 
Krnnitz  village  school  in  1794, 36S. 
Knrsnacht  Normal  school,  1^ 

Lancasterian  system,  264, 458. 

Languages,  oriental,  251,511. 

Lateran,  council  in  1315, 448. 

Latin  language  and  literatote,  164, 322L  aa&  49$, 

541, 744. 
Lauenbnrg,  duchy  of,  645. 
Lausanne,  135, 138. 

Academy  or  University,  136^ 
Law  and  iurisprudenco,  schools  of,  509, 739, 768L 

Scientific  study  of,  156. 
Lectures  in  the  old  schools,  713. 
Leibnitz,  cited,  75U. 
Leipsio  University,  533.  543.  753. 
Legislativo  Assembly  in  l^Yance,  258. 
Lessons,  number  for  each  day,  681,    . 
Lesson  table,  5s8. 

Liberty  of  i nstrootion,  162, 218, 222, 4I6L 
Libraries,  7, 14, 291. 592. 
Liege,  early  schools,  447. 
Lisbon  Normal  School,  518. 

Commercial  Scbool,  564. 

Polytechnic  School,  528. 
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Literature,  history  of,  763. 
Logical  analvdis,  290. 
Lonvain  University,  449. 
Labeck,  school  eystein,  636,  790. 
Lucerne,  cantonal  statistics,  3Si,  85. 

Public  instruction,  65. 

Teachers*  Seminary,  ti7. 

Statistics  of  schools,  89. 
Ludwigsburg  Female  Toacheis*  Seminary,  699. 
Lyceums— 

jPrauce,  993. 

Italy,  159. 

Russia,  495. 

Switxerland,  71, 89. 

Turkey,  20. 

Macerata  University,  187. 

Management  of  schools,  439, 577. 

Marburg  University,  768. 

Maria  Institute,  597. 

Mariaberg  Normal  School,  111. 

Marriage,  certificate  marks  to,  985. 

Maria-Theresa,  451. 

Masson,  350,356. 

Mathematics,  309. 

Maturity  examination,  ^5. 

Maykiroh  and  Vehrli,  68. 

Mayence  University,  747. 

Mechanics  and  Trades'  schools,  6L 

Medebach,  715. 

Medicine,  schools  and  study  oi^  137,  768. 

Austria,  767,  749. 

France,  910. 

Italy,  182,  737. 

Prussia,  766. 

Russia,  509. 

Turkey,  614. 

Scotland,  753. 
Meiningin  city  schools,  699, 095. 
Mekteb-i-ruslidiyeh,  19. 
Melanothon,  school  plan  in  1598,  536. 
Mennais,  Abb6  J.  M.  de  la,  275. 
Mennais,  Abb6  Felioite  de  la,  976. 
Mental  cultni-e  not  the  property  of  the  Chnroh, 

956. 
MeroantUo  marine,  176. 
Methods,  29J,  439,  557,  577,  588. 
Micyllns,  715. 

Middle  or  intermediate  schools  in  Pmssia,  357. 
Milan  superior  institute,  179. 
Military  schools.  G,  14,  910,  497. 
Ministr?'  of  public  instruction  in— 

France,  20d,  221,  961. 

Italy,  146. 

Portugal,  510. 

Prusma,  350,  361,  411. 

Russia,  464,  469. 

Saxony,  551. 

Switzerland,  51. 

Turkey,  3. 

Wurtemberg,  664. 
Mixed  schools,  90,  984.  400. 
Mpdena  University,  189. 
Modem  lancuajses,  302,  309,  499. 
Monastio  schools.  447. 
Monicr,  map  of  illiteracy,  15. 
Mont-de-Marnan,  seconuary  special  school,  314 
Mother  toncne,  745. 
Moscow  University,  510. 
Moral  science,  242,  279. 
Mosque  colleges,  7. 
Munich  University,  749,  768. 
Munster  University,  768. 
Mussulman  establishment,  719. 
Myconius,  school  work  at  Gctha,  574.   . 

G-ymnasium  Emestinnm,  595. 
Musio,  instruction  in  popular^ 

France,  988. 


Switzerland,  364. 
Pestalozzi  and  Bem^,  364. 
Pmssia,  364. 
Wnrtemberg,  694. 

Naples  University,  190, 737. 

Napoleon  I,  218,  394. 

National  Convention,  997,  391. 

National  Normal  School  in  Paris,  S17. 

National  history,  53,  59. 

Natural  philosophy,  54. 

Natural  phenomena  explained,  449,  590. 

Needle-work,  86, 116, 131. 

Neglected  children,  special  schools  for,  690,  075. 

Nesen  and  the  Junker  school,  715. 

Neuchatel,  cantonal  statistics,  39,  91, 94. 

Public  instruction,  01. 

College,  Academy,  Gymnasium,  93. 
Nioolo^^us,  361. 
Niebuhr,  759. 
Niemeyer,  369. 

Non-attendance  at  school,  661. 
Nonne,  Ludwig,  606. 
Normal  schools  for  elementary  teaohen* 

Altenburg,  569. 

France,  ^,  200,  960,  987. 

Crotha,59& 

Meiningen,  611. 

Portugal,  517. 

Pmssia,  347,  365,  433,  435. 

Russia,  477. 

Saxony,  557. 

Schleswig,  641. 

Switzerland,  55,  73, 143. 

Turkey,  15,  99. 

Weimar,  630. 

Wurtemberg,  091. 
Normal  schools,  example  of  nrganiimtiinn— 

Altenburg,  569. 

Berne,  55. 

Dresden,  557. 

Eisnach,  630. 

Qotha,  598. 

Hauterive,  73. 

Hildburghausen,  611. 

Mariaberg,  111. 

Paris,  323. 

Porrentmy,  56. 

Soleure,  102. 

Radhausen,'87. 

Weimar,  63, 
Normal  school  forsecondary  andsnperior  sdhools 

393. 
Nurlingen  normal  school,  691. 

Obligatory  school  attendance,  90,  656,  669. 

Object  lessons,  example  of,.  52,  5T9. 

Odessa  University,  5j4,  512. 

Old  and  new  in  education,  311. 

Olivier  of  Dessau,  new  method  of  spelling,  350 

Olmutz  University,  768. 

Obrdruf,  town  real  school,  597. 

Opening  school  with  prayer,  &c.,  683. 

Option^  studios,  289,  3J 1. 

Oratory,  congregation  of,  215. 

Ordinary,  or  chief  class  teacher,  563. 

Organists  as  teachers,  391. 

Orphan  asylums,  567,  599,  62b,  633, 674. 

Orthodox  schools  in  Turkey,  9. 

Outside  occunation  for  th  *  teacher,  699. 

Outside  of  scnool  premises  and  hours,  546  610 

688. 
Overbers  Normal  School  at  Munster,  385. 
Oxford  University,  733. 

Padua  University,  194. 
Piedl^gics,  35,  61, 439. 
School  management,  439.  • 
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Pakoae,  394. 

Palinatori^  or  femle,  599L 
Palermo,  Univeraity'i  393. 
Papal  DomiDions,  w4. 
Pablic  instruction,  306. 
Rome,  208. 
Parental  obligation,  90,  266, 985,  380,  480. 
Paria^  early  school  history,  313. 

I'uiverHity,  or  high  actiool,  738,  751. 
Eleiuentary  achooia,  213. 
Snpcriur  normal  school,  32L 
College  of  France,  752. 
Particularschalen,  40,  654. 
Parma  University,  193. 
Pastoral  saporvision.  39. 
Pattisun,  report  cited,  439. 
Pa  via  University,  196. 
Peasants,  physical  oondition,  365L 
Pccnniary  destitution  of  teachero,  383. 
Pedago^um,  44. 
Penalties,  169, 687. 
Pennalism  universities,  744. 
Penmanship,  155,290. 
Pensions  for  teachera^ 
France,  292. 

Italy,  156. 

Meiuingen,  615. 

Prussia,  410,  431. 

Portugal,  518. 

Wurteraborg,  658,  700. 
People,  true  interests  and  Mends  of  the,  963. 
Periodical  press,  379,  763. 
Personal  merit  in  modem  life,  855. 
Permanent  teachers,  689. 
Perugia  University,  204. 
Pestuozzi  and  his  system,  364»  367. 

Official  reaction  against,  367. 

Beligions  influence  of,  366. 
Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  463. 
Philosophy  and  philology,  183,  303,  761. 
Pietism,  influence  on  schools,  S38. 
Pisa  CTnlversity.  197. 
Plamann,  Pestalozzian  school,  360. 
PoetsB,  or  new  school  of  teachers  in  1496,  714. 
Poland,  prior  to  Prussian  role,  391. 

Under  Saxon  rule,  395,  406. 
Polytechnic  school.  149,  528,  561. 
Pombal.  and  schools  of  Portugal,  515. 
Poor  scholars,  540. 
Port  Koyal  des  Champs,  216. 
Poseu,  province,  390,  424. 
Portuipal,  area,  population,  511. 

Pubuo  instruction,  511. 

Elementary  schooui,  517. 

Secondary  schools,  594. 

Superior  and  special  sohoolB,  538. 
Prague  University,  739. 
Prayer  in  school,  683. 
Preceptor,  607. 

Prefects,  functions  in  aidiool  aflUrs,  935. 
Primary  schools.    (See  JBUmentary  Sdhoak*) 
Primary  superior  school,  18,  968,  %3. 
Private  schools  in — 

France,  248. 

Italy,  157. 

Prussia,  426,  428. 

Russia,  468,  477. 

Saxony,  552. 

Switzerland,  98. 

Turkey,  25. 

Wurtemberg,  663. 
Privileges  ana  perquisites  of  teachers,  504. 
Proctor,  294. 
Professors  of  universities  and  gymnasiams,  763. 

Italy,  160,  332. 

Germany,  763,  766. 

France,  299, 332. 

Russia,  502,  509. 

Turkey,  i«4;  30. 


Progymnasium,  4fl7. 
Protestant  schools  in  Turkey,  IL 
Provisor  in  FrencljJL3-oeum,  994, 209L 
Prussia,  area,  population,  333. 

Puplic  instmctiun,  hy  Prof.  Thilo,  33S. 

Anti-regal  period,  335. 

Kingdom  of  'Prnssia,  337. 

Frederic  II,  general  regulatiims  Berlin  Beal 
School.  342. 

Silesia,  Fclbigor  Normal  School  at  Sagau,  3t7. 

Pestalozziauism  and  iis  reaction,  364. 

Influence  and  adoption  of  foreign  ideas,  3S9. 

Historical  developmont  by  provinoes^  309. 

Recent  discuraiouH.  416,  439. 

Special   contributions   to   impoverished  dis- 
trict«,  407. 

Statistical  tables— 

1.  Pi-imary  schools,  town,  vlllafce,  1819. 494. 

2.  Teachers  in  1319,  salaries,  denominations, 

424. 

3.  Public  elementary  schools  in  1861, 42S. 

4.  Schools  by  provinces,  rdigions  chane- 

ter,  426. 

5.  Private  schools  in  1861.  496l 

6.  Attendance  on  public  elemcntaty  schools, 

427. 

7.  Salaries  of  teachers  and  how  paid,  4a& 
Sources,  fees,  comrounltioe,  St«te^499. 
Average  saUuies  by  classes,  430. 
Increase  of  salaries  bv  royal  and  town 

anthoriUes,  43a 
Repairs  of  buildings,  &o.,  43L 

8.  Relief  funds  for  widows  and  orphans, 

pensions,  43SL 

9.  Bud&Bt  for  1866,  433. 

Outline  m  system,  grades,  subjects,  431. 
Legal  provision  for  education  of  teadMra,  4SSb 
ReguUtion  of  October  1, 1854.  439. 
Studies  and  methods  of  normal  soboola,  430. 
Schoolmasters'  revolution  in  1848,  444. 

Radhansen  Normal  School,  87. 
Raumer's  German  University,  747,  733. 
Ranhe-haus,  or  Reform  School,  671, 790. 
Rank,  social  and  civil,  of  teachers,  S<^  900;  613. 
Ravaisson  on  drawing,  310. 
Reading,  290,  441,  683. 

Benefits  of,  doubted  by  a  school  oflloiaL  351 
Realia  in  1640,  579. 
Real-gymnasium  and  real*flohoo]r— 

Basle,  43. 

Berne,  63. 

Coburg,  600. 

Gotha,596. 

Lausanne,  135. 

Leipsic,  559. 

Lucerne,  88i 

Meiningisn,  69Sw 

SchleewLg,  644. 

Weimar,  634. 
Rector,  27, 169,234,713. 
Reformation  of  Luther,  S35,  654,  749L 
Religious  denominations,  664.  ^ 

Religion,  and  religions  inatmotioii-* 

France,  242,  269. 

Gotha,  591,  57& 

Italy,  165l 

Prussia,  400,  417,  440. 

Saxony,  545. 

Switzerland,  39,  52,  69, 106. 

\^urtemberg,  655,  682. 
Religious  corporations  and  schoola,  170,974,964. 
Remuset,  circular  to  teaohecs,  973L 
Rendu,  Eugene,  96:1 
Rendsburg,  synod  of,  637. 
Repetition  or  review  schoola— 

Argovia,  34. 

AppenzcU,  39. 

Basle,  47,  4P 
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Fnmoe,  350,  %«. 

LvMeme,  80. 

Schaffhanspn,  97. 

Schleswig,  64a 

StGall,  108,  114. 

Thurgovla.  121. 

Wnrtomlwrg,  6T0l 

Weimar.  033.  672. 
Resideuce  fur  the  teaober,  or  equlTaknt,  971, 610. 
BeiiM},  area,  pupiilation,  538. 

Public  iiiatractiou,  528. 
Rovocablo  anpniufcments,  503. 
Key  her,  Auurow,  school  method,  577. 
Rhetoric,  ohambera  of.  449. 
Rhine  proviuco,  384;  424. 
Ri(-8e,  Adiim.  540. 
Bitter,  Keojottphioal  studies,  762. 
Rochow,  349,  655. 
RolUn,  CharlcR,  SIG. 

Roman  law,  establisheil  by  the  nniTerdtles,  730. 
Rome,  citv  system  and  statistics,  308. 

Imi>eriai  schools  in  goneral,and  in  Belgiaa,446. 
Rostock  llniversity.  76& 
Rouland,  Minister,  29a 
Royal  colleges,  295u 

Rnchdio,  or  grammar  schools,  5, 19,  SL 
Rodolstailt,  school  statistics,  649. 
Roral  districts,  604,  680. 
Russia,  area,  population,  461,  496. 

Public  Instruction,  history,  403. 

Authorities  in  administration,  400L 

Elementary  schools,  473,  477. 

District  schools,  484. 

Secondary  schools,  487,  493. 

Superior  8cho<ils,  499. 

Female  seminaries,  48S,  496. 

Special  and  professional  school,  496. 

Rank  and  title,  502. 

Saalfeld  Lyceum,  organized  by  Lnther,  6S1, 689ii» 
Stu;risl«UH,  rt^hition  to  schools,  378,  608. 
Stigan  Normal  School,  347. 
Salaries  of  tcnichers,  legal  prowion  fW'^- 

Kranco,  lyi,  299. 

Gotha,  59:i 

Italy,  157. 

Meiningon,  615. 

Prussia,  424,  42a 

Russia,  402. 

WiirtemlM^rg.  659,  678,  697. 
Salerno  Motlical  School,  737. 
Salvandy,'  French  lyceams,  304. 
Sardinia,  146. 
Sassari  Uuivermty,  19a 
Saxon  Principalities,  565. 
(S«'e  AUentntrg.) 

Ooburg.  Gotfia,  Meiningen^  WHrnar, 
Saxony,  Kin*;dom,  529. 

Public  instruction,  530. 

School  plan  of  152}^.  536. 

School  ordinance  of  1580,  540. 

Elementary  schools,  554. 

Secondary  sch(X>l8,  562. 

ITniversitv  and  special  schoola,  561,  TVt. 

Statistics.  533. 
Saxony,  Provhico  of  Prassia,  368. 

Statistics.  424-433. 
Scaliger,  cited,  750. 
Sciiaffhanseu,  cantonal  statiaitics,  33, 9S. 

Public  instruction,  O."). 
Schinmeir  Normal  School  at  Stettin. 
Schleig,  citv  schools,  528. 
Scldeswig-IIolstoin,  635. 

Pnblio  iust ruction,  636. 
SchnepfoTithftl.  Salzmau's  Institate,  597. 
Scholasticism.  739. 
SoholastiruH,  712,714. 
Scholars  to  a  teacher,  number  of,  S91. 


School  attendxuce.    (See  AttmdanMi) 
School  code,  example  ot-^ 

France,  244. 

Saxony,  540. 

Saxe(iotha,  575, 577, 591. 

Turkey,  17. 

Wurtemberg,  659. 
School  government,  704. 
School-housea— 
Scnnol-room  oode,  687. 
School  management  in  Proasia,  49ii 
School  method  in  1642,  577. 
School  plan  of  1538,  536. 
Schools  "  as  the3'  were," 
Schnckman,  minister  of  education,  361* 
Schwansburg,  area,  population,  649. 

Public  instruction,  649. 
Schw^'tz,  cantonal  statistics,  32, 99. 
Scripture  history  in  Prussian  schools,  440.  * 
Science  and  the  arts,  171. 303. 
Sciences  and  letters  in  France,  aid  to,  351, 308, 

306. 
Sciences,  interconnection  and  inflnenoe,  746»  TSd 
Scientiflc  instniAtton — 

France,  844, 303. 

Italy,  173. 

Russia,  497. 

Turkey,  33. 

Switzerland,  63, 73, 93, 315. 

Wnrtemberg,  684, 

Oennany,  7«. 
Scotland,  universities,  753. 
Seavere,  normal  school  at,  100. 
Secondary  education  and  Bchooto  ■ 

Argovia,  36. 

Appenzell,  38.  . 

Basle,  town,  43.  ' 

Basle,  cooniry,  49 

Berne,  58. 

France,  393, 730« 

Free  Cities,  717. 

Friboarg,  7L 

Greneva,  76. 

Glaris,  80. 

Grisons,  83.     ^ 

Italy,  159. 

Lucerne,  88. 

Neuchatel,  93. 

Portugal,  534. 

Reuss,  52a 

Rome,  30a 
'  Russia,  467. 

Saxony,  551, 563. 

Saxon  Principalities,  SH, 

Saxe-Altenburg,  559. 

Saxe-Cobnrg,  505. 

Saxe-Meiningen,  631. 

Saxe- Weimar,  633. 

Schafifhausen,  97. 

Schleswig.Holstein,  643. 

Schwarzburg,  649. 

Schwytz,  100. 

Scdeure,  103. 

St.  Gall,  110. 

Switzerland,  Federal,  144. 

Tessin,  116. 

Thnrgovia,  131. 

Turkey,  20. 

Unterwald,  139L 

Uri,  136. 

YbM\  138. 

Yand,  133. 

Waldeck,  6SSL 

Zug,  140. 

Zurich,  143. 
Segassar,  duty  of  State,  and  the  fiimfly,  961 
Serfdom,  relation  to  schools,  363. 

Al)olitiou  eHsoutial  to  citizenship,  365. 
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Seven  years'  war,  584. 
S(>z«Hi,  neparation  of,  99. 
Scydlitx,  dofaoola  in  Slleeia,  348. 
Sliitoinir.  IL  brew  iDdostrial  school,  48L 
Siberia,  Hchoola  io,  477. 
Sickueiw  of  U^acher.  701. 
Sienna  fuiveraity,  198. 
Silettia,  public  Ncnoola,  368, 428. 
Silk-cnlture  for  achoolmaatera,  353. 
Singing  aaaociationa,  antlior  of,  364 

Meiniogon,  Ci9. 

^Vnrt<;iub<'ri:.  685, 606. 
Singing  in  public  schools,  246, 364, 487, 66S. 
Smyrna  st'hools,  11. 
Sult'urv,  cantonal  statiatics,  32, 101. 

Pnblic  instmction,  lOL 
Swings  and  hymns,  47. 
Souderhans(*n.  school  stAtiatica,  650l» 
Spain,  nuiveraities,  754. 
Special  schools  and  courses,  312, 496. 
S|M-lHug,  289. 683. 
State  and  «cbools,  90, 703L 
State  and  church,  5209. 
Statistics  of  schools  and  edncatloii 

A  rgovia,  36. 

Apponzell,  38. 

liaslo,  town,  48. 

lUuUc,  country,  50. 

lieme,  66, 

Belgium,  454. 

Denmark,  459. 

Fmnce,  209,248,2Sa 

¥i^  Cities,  711. 

Fribourg,  73. 

Geneva,  78. 

(^aris,  80. 

Giisons,  83. 

Italy,  152, 157, 160. 

Lauenburg,  645. 

Luceme,  89. 

Ncuchat-cl,  94. 

Portugal,  521,527. 

rmssia,  424. 

Keuss,  529. 

Itome,  208. 

Russia,  477, 496. 

Saxony,  553. 

Saxon  PriucipaliUea,  566. 

Saxe-Altenbnrs,  568.  - 

Saxe-Cobnrg,  595, 600. 

Saxi^-Meiningon,  608. 

Saxe-WelQiar,  627. 

Schaif  hansen.  9a 
,     Schleswig-IIolstein,  640. 

Schwarzbnrg,  051. 

Schwytx,  10a 

Soloure,  104. 

SI.  Gall.  114. 

Switzerland,  Federal,  143 

Tossin,  118. 

Tharguvia,  12S. 

Turkey,  13. 

Unt4i>rwald,  134. 

Uri,  126. 

Valais,  12a 

Vaad,  13& 

Zug,  140. 

Zurich,  14a 

Waldeck,  653. 

Wurtemberg,  167.  677. 
Stein,  necessity^ of  im-proved  schools,  36L 
Steinmetz,  at  Klorterhergen,  302. 
St  Gall,  cantonal  statistics,  32, 105. 

Pnblic  Instruction,  105. 
Bt  Petersburg  University,  511. 
Stralsund,  371. 

Studium  Genorale,  or  university,  738. 
Students,  relations  to  professors,  763. 


Stnttgardt  Orphan  Asylom,  674 
Snl^jects  of  instmction  too  noiD< 

Arithmetic,  53, 291, 442. 

Drawins,  289, 309, 443. 

Geography,  53, 323. 

Gymnastics,  54. 443. 

Grammar  and  language,  52;  290;  440L 

History,  53, 441. 

Kataru  phenomena,  53,  Sfi;  40. 

Heading.  290, 440. 

Beligion,  440. 

Literature,  323. 

Mother  t<mgue.  S3.  v 

Hodem  languages,  338. 

Philosophy,  323. 

Spelling,  2t». 
Superintendence  of  schocds,  665.  (See 
Sunday-schools,  357, 483, 648, 656, 661, 670.' 
Supplemental  schools.  109,  671. 
Superior  scUool  board  in  Prussia,  350. 
Superior  Normal  School,  21,  322, 3S& 
Sweden,  universitiea,  755. 
Switzerland,  area,  population,  38. 

Statistics  of  schools.  144. 

Cantonal  system,  33, 144. 

Universities,  755.    T. 

Talleyrand,  plan  of  school  system  for  Fkmoos^ 

217, 258. 
Tan6ef,  plan  of  public  school  for  Russia,  47Sl 
Tartar  8cii(x>h»,  480. 
Taxation  fi>r  school  purposes,  271,  663. 
Teaching  onU-ni  in  Catholic  Church,  St4,865u 
Teaching,  professitm  of,  236. 268, 278, 434. 
Teaching  by  ecclesiastics,  158. 
Teacher  and  parents,  280. 
Teacher  and  public  authorities,  280,  70S. 
Teachers,  ecclesiastical.  249. 
Teachers'  associations,  367, 606, 702. 
Teachers'  civil  righta,  G16, 697,  7il0. 
Teachers'  emoluments  and  perquisites,  696L 
Teachers'  (exemptions,  699. 
Toachurs'  examinations,  155.  692. 
Teachers,  femaienS,  157, 249, 253, 374, 558, 70L 
Teachers'  Fund  Association,  156, 6r6. 
Teachers'  institutes  and  conferences,  35, 131, 311 

;«5,  437,  666.  695. 
Teachers'  pensions,  156, 615. 
Teachers'  salaries.    (See  Salariet.) 
Teachers'  seminaries.    (See  NonnaX  School.) 
Technical  courses  and  schoolM,  113, 171, 560. 
Temporary  teachers  in  Wurtemberg,  650, 680. 
Tessin,  cantonal  statistics,  32,  115. 

Public  instruction,  115. 
Text-1)ooks,  how  supplied,  310,  473. 
Theology,  faculties  and  schools,  104,  764,  768. 
Thiers,  public  schools  in  France,  271,  296. 
Thilo,  Prof.,  elementary  schools  of  Prussia,  335. 
Thirty  years'  war,  iulluence  on  schools,  743. 
Thoniasins,  74.*;. 
Thnrgovia.  cantonal  statistics,  32, 119. 

Pnblic  instruction,  119. 

Teachers'  conferences,  120, 

Touchers'  Seminary,  122. 
Thuringiaii  States;  scbool  statistics,  568. 
Titulary  pit>fessor,  IGO,  301. 
Town  schools  prior  to  1500,  213,  334, 375, 434, 714. 
Tnulitional  habits  in  school  matters,  SSiBi 
Training  of  teachers,  706. 
Traveling  studeuta,  533. 
Trivium  and  trivial  schools,  713. 
Troyen  cantonal  school,  38. 
Truth,  faculty  to  discover,  764. 
Tubingen  University,  768. 
Tuition  lees  in  elementary  schooto* 

France,  281, 283. 

Got  ha,  592. 

Prussia,  42a 
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Saxony,  SSTk 
SwitzoTland,  47. 

Wurtemberg.  67a  ^    ,    ,„^  ^-a  ^c« 

Tuition  fees  m  secondary  schools,  167, 179,  483, 

632. 
Turin  University,  900. 
Tnrgot,  287. 
Turkey,  area,  population,  rolieion,  1. 

Pnbuc  instruction,  liistorioai,  3,         «  ,    «- 

Government  action  and  instltntloiia,  ^  17, 36. 

Female  education,  5, 19, 32. 

Elementary  schools,  5, 17. 

Primary  superior  schools,  18. 

Secondary  schools,  90. 

Superior  schools,  31. 

Konnal  schools,  31,  S3, 30. 

Ulema,  sons  of,  7. 

Universal  suflrage  uid  education,  388. 
Universitas  and  studium  generale,  738. 
University  of  France,  319, 339. 

Siodifloations.  330. 96a 

Schools  included  under  in  1837 

University  of  Paris,  212, 73a 
Universities,  past  and  present,  737. 

MedisDval,  aistinctivo  features  of,  737. 

Influence  on  opinion  and  acU<m,  741, 743. 

Italian  and  French,  73a 

German,  late  and  slow  development,  739. 

EngUsh  and  Scotch,  738, 741, 754. 

American  and  Spanish,  754. 

Dutch,  Swedish,  Swiss,  Bnssian,  755. 

Development  in  the  nineteenth  century,  747. 
Universities,  superior  pnUio  instraotikm— 

Austria,  767. 

France,  308, 319, 753. 

Germany,  737, 76a 

Italy,  181,754. 

Portugal,  92a 

Pru8dn,747,766. 

Rome,  206. 

Kussia,  490. 

Saxon3\533,767. 

Switzerland,  45, 67, 78. 136, 143. 
Unterwald,  cantonal  statisties,  93^  lA 

Public  instruction,  123. 
Upsala  University,  755. 
Urblno  Uuiversit^,  204. 
Uri.  cantonal  statistics,  32, 135. 

Public  instruction,  135^ 
Ushers,  in  French  system,  301. 

Vacations,  regulations  of— 

Italy,  168. 

Portugal,  531. 

Saxo-Coburg,  593. 

Turkey,  19. 

Wurtemberg,  686. 
Valais,  cantonal  statintics,  33, 136. 

Publio  instruction,  127. 
Yaud,  cantonal  statistics,  33, 139. 

Public  instruction,  129. 


Teachers'  seminaries,  133. 

Academy,  gymnasium,  135. 

Technical  school,  138. 
y  emacular  instruction,  53, 343, 70& 

German  experience,  441, 655, 684^ 
Veterinary  surgery  and  schools,  143 
Vienna  Universitas,  730, 749, 76a 
Vilayet  schools,  SO. 
Village  schools.  378, 403, 434, 554. 
Vitstnuln  gymnasium,  563. 
Von  Massow,  354. 

VonKosmowski,394.  -o«j  ^- 

Von  Baumer,  on  normal  school  in  185^  %U» 
VonZedlitB,351. 
VonVincke,39. 
VonVosB,  360. 

Waldeck,  area,  popnlatlDD,  651. 

Public  instruction,  651. 
Waiblingen  Normal  School,  671. 
Weimar,  Duchy  of  Saxe,  037. 
Weimar,  city  schools,  630. 

Seminary  for  teachers,  630. 

Girls'  High  School,  633. 
Weingarteu  Orphan  Asylum,  675. 
Westphalia,  Province,  3iB7. 
Widows  and  orphans  of  teaohen^  oBL 

Berne,  65. 

France,  346. 

Gotha,594. 

Italy.  156. 

Meiningen,  615. 

Prussia,  410, 433. 

Sohleswig,  643. 

Wurtemberg,  701. 
W611ner.358.  ,     ,      ^^ 

Wlnterthur,  publio  schools,  143.  

Worship  and  education,  aasodatod  mmlfttjv 

363,351. 
Wurtemberg,  area,  population,  653. 

Publifl  instruction,  history,  654. 

School  code  of  1559,  654. 

Inner  organisation,  680. 

Teachers'  salaries  and  training,  658, 69(k 

Expenditures  for  aU  purposes,  678. 
Wunburg  Universityi  76a 

Year,  aoademioal— 
Italy.  168. 
Mdningen,  60a 
Portugal,  596. 
Wurtembeig,  666. 

Zedlits,  351. 

Zeller,  Gharkt  Augustus,  657. 

Zeirrener,  309. 

Zng,  cantonal  statistics,  33, 139. 

Public  instruction,  139. 
Zurich,  cantonal  statistics,  33, 141. 

Public  instruction,  141. 

Polytechnic,  and  university. 


XOTB.— The  special  report,  to  whicn  tne  above  index  belongs,  embraces  only  such  chaptorajn  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  national  education  in  different  countries  as  woreprepared  in  the  office 
of  the  Commssioner  of  Education  subsequent  to  his  annual  report  in  1868  to  supplement  and 
complete  the  work  begun  by  him  before  his  connection  with  the  oBlce,  the  det^  of  which,  when 
ready  for  publication,  will  be  seen  in  the  fottowing  analysis  of  subjects.  The  dosing  part  relMkg 
to  American  States  wiU  embrace  a  comparative  view  of  these  systems  in  reference  to  the  oonditloa 
and  improvement  of  our  several  State  and  oi^  systems. 


(&ttmu  f  t^agagj,  Sr|ooIs,  aitlr  feeders. 


E.  Steigeb  will  issue  the  following  Works  prepared  by  Dr. 
Barnard,  late  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  Editor  of  American 
Journal  of  Education,  on  the  History,  Organization,  Administration, 
Studies^  and  Discipline  of  Public  Schools  of  various  grades  in  the 
different  German  States,  together  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  the 
great  Educational  Reformers  of  Germany,  and  a  full  exposition  t)f 
their  respective  systems  of  School  Instruction  and  Discipline. 

I.  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION : 

Prepared  from  original  sketches  by  eminent  teachers  and  educators  In  each 
State,  together  with  a  Supplement  devoted  to  the  observations  of  experienced 
school  men  from  France,  England,  and  the  United  States. 

Anhalt,  Autti-ia  and  Hungarj,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Brant  wick,  Hnnover,  Hesse-Castel,  nesse-Dartn- 
•tadt,  Liechtenstein,  Li}fpe-Detmold,  Lippe-Sehaambuif ,  Luxembur;^  and  Limbuif ,  Mecklenborf- 
Schwerin,  Mecklenboin^StrelitK,  Nauau,  OUenbnr];,  Prania,  Hetm,  Saxony,  Saxe-AItenbuif, 
Boxe-Coburg,  Saxe-Meiaingen,  Saxe- Weimar,  Waldeck,  Wartemberg,  and  the  Free  Citiet,  with 
a  general  summary  of  the  Educational  Systems  and  Statistics  for  the  whole  of  Germany.  856 
pages.    Pn'ee,  t4,50. 

Supplbmsnt:  Systems  and  Institutions  of  Public  Instruction  in  Berlin,  VicDna,  Dres- 
den, and  other  Cities  of  Germany,  with  special  notices  of  the  Kinder-garten,  Primary  Schoob, 
Real  Schoob,and  Gymnasia,  by  Bache,  Arnold,  Mann,  Stowe,  Pattison,  and  others.    13^. 

n.  GERMAN  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  :  1  Vol.    $3.00. 
(1.)  The  UniTersities  of  Germany,  by  Karl  Von  Raumer. 

(2.)  Universities  of  the  Middle  ages,  particularly  of  Bologna  and  Parts,  by  Prof.  Savigny. 
(3.)  The  German  University,  by  Prof.  H.  Von  Sybel. 

(4.)  Universities,  Past  and  Present — their  influence  on  civilization,  by  Pr.  Von  DOIIinger. 
(5.)  Statistics  of  Professors  and  Students,  and  Programmes  of  Lectures. 

III.  INSTITUTIONS  OF  SPECIAL   INSTRUCTION :  1  Vol.    fi.SO. 

(1.)  Polytechnic  and  other  Industrial  Schools — in  Austria,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Brnuswiek,  Hano- 
ver, Nassau,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Wurtemberg. 
(2.)  Military  Schoob  and  Systems  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria  and  Austria. 
(3.)  Seminaries  for  Teachers  of  Elementary,  and  Secondary  Sclioob,  and  Universities 
(4.)  Preventive  i^ml  Reformatory  Schools,  for  neglected  and  morally  exposed  children. 

IV.  GERMAN  EDUCATIONAL  REFORMEIiS  : 

Memoirs  of  the  Ilieronymians.  VVessel,  Rudolph  Agricola,  Burch,  Erasmus,  Dringenberg,  Wim- 
pbeling,  Reuchlin,  Luther,  Melancthon,  Trotzendorf,  Sturm,  Neander,  Jesuits,  Uecker,  Seroler, 
Raticli,  Coroenius,  Franke  and  the  Pietists,  Basedow  and  the  Philanthropists,  Eniesti,  Hermann, 
Herder,  Wolf,  with  an  exposition  of  their  educational  systems.    1  Vol.    $3.50. 

V.  MODERN  GERMAN  PEDAGOGY  AND  METHODOLOGY : 

Views  of  FrSbel,  Fichte,  Herbert,  Beneke,  Raumer,  Diesterweg,  Honcamp,  Hentsebel,  Hintze, 
Abbenntde.  Graser,  and  Wichem,  on  the  Principles  of  Education,  and  methods  of  lostraetion  for 
Schools  of  dilTerent  grades,  1  Vol.    $3.50. 

VL  PESTALOZZI  AND  PESTALOZZIANISM : 

Memoir  of  the  great  Swiss  Educator,  with  his  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  Evening  Hour  of  the  Her- 
mit, and  other  Publications,  and  an  account  of  German  Pe&talozzians,  and  their  influence  on  the 
popular  schools  of  Germany,  1  Vol.    S3JS0. 


Geruan  Pedagogy  : — Views  of  German  Educators  and  Teachers  on  tfic 
Principles  of  Education,  and  Methods  of  Instruction  for  Schools  of  different 
Grades.  Republished  from  BamctnTs  American  Journal  of  Education.  3d 
Edition,  640  pages. 
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